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HE following work has engaged my utmoft appli- 

cation for fome years. Several performances on 
the fame fubje& have already appeared; as Sir H. Man- 
waring's Seaman's Diéfionary; Botelers Sea Dialogues ; 
Guillet’s Gentleman's Diftionary, and Blanckley’s aval 
Expofitor, &c. Far from exhibiting an enlarged and 
comprehenfive view of naval affairs, thefe productions 
are extremely imperfect, according to the very circum- 
fcribed plan which their authors have adopted. There 
are befides, the Diétionnaire de Marine of M. Aubin, pub- 
lifhed in Holland; and that of M. Saverien, publifhed 
in France. Thefe are indeed voluminous, but very de- 
ficient in the moft neceflary articles. Befides a circum- 
ftantial detail of the local oeconomy of different ma- 
rine departments, they are {welled out with aftronomy, 
navigation, hydrography, natural hiftory, &c. all of 
which are abundantly better treated in other compofi- 
tions. Of the machinery of a fhip; the difpofition 
of the rigging on her mafts and yards; and the compa- 
rative force of her different mechanical powers, their 
accounts however are often vague, perplexed, and unin- 
telligible. With regard to her internal government in 
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action; to the general regulations of the line of bat- 
tle; and to che. principal movements in failing, they 
are almoft totally filent. Had any of thefe works been 
executed with tolerable fuccefs, it might have rendered 
mine unneceflary; or probably have introduced it in the 
a of a tranflation. 

I acknowledge with great pleafure the advantages I 
have derived in the profecution of this work, from feveral 
authors of diftinguifhed reputation: in reality however 
none of thofe above-mentioned are of the number. In 
that part which is dedicated to the theory and art of 
fhip-building, I owe confiderable obligations to the in- 
genious M. Du Hamel. The principal pieces ufed in 
the conftruétion of a fhip, together with their combina- 
tion and difpofition, are copioufly and accurately de- 
icribed in his Elements of Naval Architefture: and his 
general account of the art itfelf is perfpicuous and com- 
prehenfive. ,Many of his explanations I have therefore 
impilicitly adopted. 

In treating of the artillery, I have occafionally c con- 
fulted Le Blond, Muller, and Robins, befides {electing 
fome valuable m aterials from the manufcripts of officers 
of long ex “perience and eftablifhed reputation in that 
Pe is. Whatever relates to the rigging, fails, machinery, 
and movements of a fhip; or to the practice of naval war, 
is generally drawn from my own obfervations ; unlefs 
where the author is quoted. 

As there are abundance of books profefedly written 
on aftronomy, and the _ theory of navigation, 1 have 
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totally omitted the terms of the former, as foreign to my 
plan ; and flightly pafled over the latter: becaufe no 
reader could acquire a fufacient idea of thofe {ciences 
from fo partial a defcription. Many of the leaft import- 
ant parts of a fhip, as well as of her rigging, are very 
generally defined. To explain the track of every par- 
ticular rope, through its different channels, would be 
equally ufelef and unintelligible to a land reader: to ma- 
riners it were fuperfluous: and even the youths who are 
trained to the fea, would reap little advantage from it; 
becaufe their fituation affords them much. better opportu- 
nities of making thefe minute difcoveries. 

I have in general endeavoured to give the etymology 
of the moft material expreflions, unlefs when their evi- 
dent analogy to common words rendered this unnecef- 
fary. Many reafons may be alledged for introducing the 
French fea-terms and phrafes ; particularly that obvious: 
one, of underftanding their pilots, when we may have 
occafion for their afliftance. Wherever it was found ne- 
eeflary to explain one technical term by another, the 
latter is ufually printed in italics the farft time it is men- 
tioned; fo that the reader may refer to it for a further 
explanation.. | | 

As the plates of this publication were intended to il- 
luftrate the various objects to which they refer, they are: 
little ornamented ; but have in general the recommenda- 
tion of fimplicity and geometrical truth. In this part E 
have been particularly favoured with many original draw- 
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fible arcana of fhip-building. They aré much more 
numerous, ufeful, and correct, than what has hitherto 
appeared in any work of the kind. In fine, I have 
endeavoured, to the beft of my judgment, to retrench the 
fuperfluities, and fupply the deficiencies of former writers 
on the fame fubjeé, as well as to digeft and methodife 
whatever appeared loofe or inaccurate therein. 

This undertaking was firft fuggefted to me by my 
worthy and ingenious friend George Lewis Scott, Efq; 
who confidered it as a work of extenfive utility. In- 
deed, in a country whofe principal fources of ftrength 
are derived from the fuperiority of her marine, it is 
evidently wanted. I have the pleafure alfo to know that 
Sir Edward Hawke, and feveral officers of refpectable abi- 
lities in our navy, are of the fame opinion. To this 
may be added, what the celebrated M. Du Hamel lately 
obferved, in a letter to me, Ce Lure manguoit abfolu. 
ment; celui qui a été imprimé en Hollandeé, et qui a eu un 
debit confiderable, eff tres smparfait: celui de M. Save- 
rien eff encore plus mauvais. I mention this exprefsly, 
becaufe fome fea-officers have confidered the work unne- 
ceflary. It is however fubmitted, with all poilible defe- 
rence, to fuperior judges; to men of fcience and letters, 
who know the difficulty of explaining the parts of a 
mechanical fyftem, when the readers are unacquainted 
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BACK, coeffé, the fituation of the fails when their furfaces are 
A flatted againft the mafts by the force of the wind. 

The fails are faid to be taken aback, when they are brought into 
this fituation, either by a fudden change of the wind, or by an alteration. 
in the fhip’s courfe. They are /aid aback, to effect an immediate retreat, 
without turning to the right or left; or, in the fea-phrafe, to give the 
fhip flern-way, in order to avoid fome danger difcovered before her in a 
narrow channel; or when fhe has advanced beyond her ftation in the line 
of battle, or otherwife. 

The fails are placed in this pofition by flackening their lee-braces, and 
hauling in the weather ones; fo that the whole effort of the wind is ex- 
erted on the fore-part of their furface, which readily pufhes the fhip aftern, 
unlefs fhe is reftrained by fome counteracting force. See Backine, and 
BRACING, 

It is alfo ufual to fpread fome fail aback near the ftern, as the mizen- 
top-fail, when a fhip rides with a fingle anchor in a road, in order to pre- 
vent her from approaching it fo as to entangle the flukes of it with her 
flackened cable, and thereby loofen it from the ground. See Ancuor. 

Fig. 14. plate III. difcovers the plan of a fhip, a4 4, with her main-top- 
fail, € d, aback; in which the curved dotted line expreffes the cavity of 
it, as blown back by the wind on each fide of the maft. The fore-top- 
faily, which is full, is exhibited by the line ef. Fig. 13. reprefents a per- 
fpective view of the fhip in the fame fituation ; and the dart fhews the di- 
rection of the wind upon both. 

Lay all flat Anacx, the order to arrange all the fails in this firuation. 

ABAFT, arriere, (abaftan, Sax. behind) the hinder part of a fhip, or 
all thofe parts both within and without, which lie towards the ftern, in op- 
pofition to afore; which fee. 

Apart, arriere de, is allo ufed as a prepofition, and fignifies further aft, 
or nearer the flern, as, the barricade ftands abaft the main-maft, i. e. be- 
hind it, or nearer the ftern. 

B ABOARD 
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ABOARD (à bord, Fr. aborde, Ital.) the infide of a fhip: hence any 
perfon who enters a fhip is faid to go aboard: but when an enemy en- 
ters in the time of battle, he is faid to doard. A phrafe which always 
implies hoftiliry. See the article BoaRDING, 

To fall Agoarp of, aborder, to ftrike or encounter another fhip, when | 
one or both are in motion; to be driven upon a fhip by the force of the 
wind or current. | 

AgoarD-main-tack! amure la grande voile! the order to draw the main- 
tack, i. e: the lower corner of the main-fail, down to the chefs-tree. 
See CHESS-TREE. 

ABOUT, ‘reviré, (abutan, Sax.) the fituation of a fhip immediately after 
fhe has tacked or changed her courfe by going about, and ftanding on the 
other tack. See TACKING. 

Asout-Suip! adieu-va! the order to the fhip’s crew to prepare for 
tacking. 

ABREAST, par le travers (of breoft, Sax:) fide by fide, or oppofite to; 
a fituation in which two or more fhips lie, with their fides parallel: to 
each other, and their heads equally advanced. | 

This term more particularly regards the line of battle at fea, wherés 
on the different occafions of attack, retreat, or purfuit, the feveral fqua- 
drons, or divifions of a fleet, are obliged to vary their difpofitions, and 
yet maintain a proper regularity by failing in right or curved lines. When 
the line is formed abreaft, the whole fquadron advances uniformly, the 
fhips being equally diftant from, and parallel to each other, fo that the 
length of each fhip forms a right angle with the extent of the fquadron or 
line abreaft. The commander in chief is always ftationed in the center, 
and the fecond and third in command in the centers of their refpective 
{quadrons. See this farther illuftrated in the article Line. 

Asreast, Within the fhip, implies on a line with the beam, or by 
the fide of any object aboard; as, the frigate fprung a leak abreait of 
‘the main hatch-way, i. e. on the fame line with the main hatch-way, crofl- 
ing the fhip’s length at right angles, in oppofition to afore or abaft the 
hatch-way. See ABAFT. 

We difcovered a fleet Azneast of Beachy Head,.i. e. off, or directly op- 
pofite to it. 

ACORN, ponime de girouette, a little ornamental piece of wood, fa- 
fbioned like a cone, and fixed on the uppermoft point of the fpindle, above 
the vane, on the maft-head. It is ufed to keep the vane from being blown 
off from thé fpindle in a whirlwind, or when the fhip leans much to one 
fide under fail. See plate I. fig. 1. where 4 reprefents the acorn, 2 the 
vane and ftock, ¢ the fpindle, and:d the maft-head. 

ADMIRAL, amiral, an officer of the firft rank and command in the 
fleet, and who is diftinguifhed by a flag difplayed at his main-top-maft- 
head. Alo an officer who fuperintends the naval forces of a nation, and 
who is authorifed to determine in all maritime caufes. 

The origin and denomination of this important office, which feems 
ro have been eftablifhed in moft countries that: border on the fea, have 
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given rife to a great variety of opinions. Some have borrowed them from | 
the Greek, others from the Arabic, while a third fort, with greater proba- 
‘bility, derive both the title and dignity from the Saracens *. But fince 
no certain conclufions have been deduced from thefe elaborate refearches, 
and: as it rather appears the province of this work to give the reader ‘an 
idea of the office and duty of an admiral at fea, than to furnifh an hiftori- 
cal or chronological detail of the rank and power with which admirals have 
been invetted in different nations, we fhall contentedly refign this tafk to 
the ingenious lexicographers who have fo repeatedly entertainéd us with 
fuch critical inveftigations. 

The ApMiRAL, or commander in chief of a fleet, being frequently in- 
vefted with a great charge, on which the fate of a kingdom may depend, 
ought certainly to be poffeffed of abilities equal to fo important a ftation 
and fo extenfive a command. His fleet is unavoidably expofed to a va- 
riety of perplexing fituations in a precarious element. A train of dangerous 
incidents neceflarily arife from thofe fituations. The health, order, and 
difcipline of his people, are not lefs the objects of his confideration, than 
the condition and qualities of his fhips. A fudden change of climate, a 
rank and infectious air, a fcarcity; or unwholefomenefs of provifions, may 
be as pernicious to the former, as tempeftuous weather or dangerous na- 
vigation to the latter. A lee-fhore, an injudicious engagement with an 
enemy greatly fuperior, may be equally fatal to both. He ought to have 
fufficient experience to anticipate all the probable events that may happen 
to his fleet during an expedition or cruife, and, by confequence, to pro- 
vide againft them. His fkill fhould be able to’ counteract the various 
difafters which his fleet may fuffer from different caufes. His vigilance and 
prefence of mind are neceflary to feize every favourable opportunity that 
his fituation may offer to profecute his principal defign ; to extricate him- 
felf from any difficulty or diftrefs ; to check unfortunate events in the 
beginning, and retard the progrefs of any great calamity. He fhould be 
endued with refolution and fortitude to animate his officers by the force of 
example, and promote a fenfe of emulation in thofe who are under his 
command, as well to improve any advantage, as to fruftrate or deféat the 
efforts of his ill fortune. ic 

The moft effential part of his duty; however, appears to be military 
conduét. As foon as the ficet under his command puts to fea, he is to 
form it-into the proper order of battle, called the Line. In this arrange- 
ment he is to make a judicious diftribution of ftrength from the van to the 
rear,’ throwing the principal force into the center, to refift the impreffion 
of the enemy’s fleet; which might otherwife, at fome favourable opportunity, 
break through his line, and throw the van and rear into confufion. 

À competent knowledge of the feas, weather, and reigning winds, of 
the coait or region where he is flationed, is alfo requifite, as it will 
greatly facilitate his plans on the enemy. It will enable him to avoid 
being improperly embayed, where he might be furprifed in a difad- 


* In regno Saracenorüm quatuor prætores ftatuit, qui admiralii vocabantur, Srereerr. 
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vantageous fituation ; and to judge whether it will be moft expedient to 
attack his adverfary, or lie prepared to receive his affault. When his 
fleet is forced by ftrefs of weather or otherwife to take fhelter in a road 
or bay, it will likewife fuggelt the neceflary conduct of keeping a fufficient 
number of cruifers at fea, to bring him early intelligence, that they may 
be ready to cut or flip the cables when they are too much hurried to weigh 
their anchors. 

As the forming a complete, ftrong, and uniform line, is a very mate- 
rial article in naval war, the admiral ought frequently to arrange the fleet 
under his command into this order, that the inferior officers may obferve 
to bring their fhips, with greater dexterity and alertnefs, into their feveral 
ftations, and maintain the regularity of the line when they tack, veer, or 
fail abreaft. See Line. 

When the admiral intends a defcent on an enemy’s coaft, or other at- 
tack which may be attended with complicated and unforefeen incidents, 
his orders fhould be delivered or drawn up with the greateft accuracy 
and precifion: they fhould be fimple, perfpicuous, direct, and compre- 
henfive; they fhould collec& a number of objeéts into one point of view, 
and, forefeeing the effects of fuccefs or defeat, appoint the proper mea- 


fures to be adopted in confequence thereof. Hiftory and experience 


confirm the neceflity of this obfervation, and prefent us with a variety of 
difafters that have happened on fuch occafions, merely by a deficiency 
in this material article. In the commanding officer, inattention, bar- 
rennefs of expedient, or a circumfcribed view of the neceffary effects of 
his enterprize, may be equally pernicious. And general orders ought to 
be utterly free from pedantry and perplexity, which always betray a falfe 
tafte and confufed imagination, befides the probability of producing many 
fatal confequences. 

When an admiral conquers in battle, he fhould endeavour to improve 
his victory, by pufhing the advantages he has acquired as far as prudence 
directs; a conduct which merits his attention as much as any in the ac- 
tion! When he is defeated, he ought to embrace every opportunity of 
faving as many of his fhips as poffible, and endeavour principally to affift 
thofe which are difabled. In fhort, it is his duty to avail himfelf of every 
praCticable expedient rather than fink under his misfortune, and fuffer 
himfelf to become an eafy prey to the enemy. 

He fhould be fufficiently acquainted with civil law, to judge with pro- 
priety of the proceedings of courts-martial, and to correct the errors, and 
reftrain the abufes which may happen therein by miftake, or ignorance, or 
inattention. 

As fecret treaties, propofitions, or fchemes of the enemy, may occa- 
Gonally be fubmitted to his infpection, or fall into his poffeffion by cap- 
ture; and which it might be improper to difcover to any perfon near 
him, he ought to have a competent Knowledge of the modern languages, 
or at leaft, thofe of the countries againft whom his military operations are 
directed, to be able to comprehend. with facility the full feope and purport 
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He ought to be well verfed in geometry, to order proper and correct 
furveys of unknown coafts, roads, or harbours to be made, and to 
judge of their accuracy, and detect their errors. To afcertain the fitua- 
tion and longitude of different places, he fhould be allo fufficiently {killed 
in aftronomy, and the method of taking obfervations, which indeed 1s 
effentially neceffary to the profeifion of a fea-officer, although too much 
neglected. 

By his inftruétions the admiral is likewife to affift at all councils of war 
that relate to naval affairs: to vifit, as often as convenient, the other 
fhips of his fquadron: to enquire particularly: into their condition, and 
obferve the men muttered, taking care that no fupernumeraries are 
borne on the books. He is directed to acquaint the fecretary of the 
admiralty of all his proceedings relative to the fervice, for the infor- 
mation of the lord high-admiral, or lords commiffioners of the admi- 
ralty; and to attend him or them, on his return home, with an account 
of his voyage or expedition, and to tran{mit a copy of his journal to their 
* fecretary. 

Much more might be obferved on this occafion. It appears however by 
the general outline which we have fketched, that the office and duty of an 
admiral requires greater fkill and. more comprehenfive abilities than is ge- 
nerally fuppofed neceffary to the command of a naval armament. And 
that he ought to be duly qualified, at leaft in this kingdom, to affift at the 
councils of his fovereign, and enter into the enlarged fyftem of protecting 
his country from an invafion by fea, or of meditating’ a defcent on an 
enemy’s coaft; as well as to improve navigation, and open new channels 
of commerce. For further particulars of his charge fee the articles En- 
GAGEMENT, LINE, SQUADRON. 

ADMIRAL of the fleet, the higheft officer under the admiralty: of Great- 
Britain: when he embarks on any expedition, he is diftinguifhed by the 
union flag at the main-top-matt-head. 

Vice-ADMIRAL, vice- Amiral, the officer next in rank and command to the 
admiral ; his flag is difplayed at the fore-top-maft-head, 

Rear-ADMiRAL, contre-amiral, lieutenant -général des armées navales, the 
officer next in rank and command to the vice-admiral, and who carries his 
flag at the mizen-top-maft-head. | 

There are at prefent in England, befides the admiral of the fleet, three 
admirals of the white fquadron, and four of the blue. Three vice-admi- 
rals of the red, three of the white, and four of the blue, Feur rear ad- 
mirals of the red, four of the white, and five of the blue fquadron : befides 
twenty-two rear-admirals that have carried no flag, who are fuperannuated 
upon half-pay. 

*  Vice-AnmiraL is alfo a civil officer appointed by the lords-commiffioners 

of the admiralty. There are feveral of thefe officers eftablithed in dif- 

ferent parts of Great-Britain, with judges and marfhals under them, for 

executing jurifdiétion within their refpective diftriéts. Their decifions, 

es are not final, an appeal lying to the court of admiralty in 
ondon. : 


ADMIRALTY, 
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ADMIRALTY, Amirauté, the office of lord-high-admiral, whether 
difcharged by one fingle perfon, or by joint-commiflioners, called Lords 
of the Admiralty. 

ADVICE-BOAT, pacquet d'avis, a {mall veffel employed to carry ex- 
preffes or orders with all poffible difpatch. 

ADRIFT (from a and drift, Sax.) the ftate of a fhip or veffel broke 
loofe from her moorings, and driven without control at the mercy of the 
wind, feas, or current, or all of them together. 

AFLOAT, (à flot, Fr.) floating on the furface of the water: a fhip is 
faid to be afloat when there is a volume of water under her bottom of fuf- 
ficient depth to buoy her up from the ground. 

AFORE, avant, (fore, Sax.) all that part of a fhip which lies forward, 
or near the ftem. | 

Arore, as a prepolition, likewife implies further forward, or nearer the 
prow; as, the manger ftands afore the fore-maft, i. e. further forward, or 
nearer the ftem. In both thele fenfes afore is ufed in contradiftinction to 
abaft.. See the article Aparr. 

AFT, arriere, (from efter, or abaft) behind, or near the ftern of the 
fhip; being oppofed to fore; as, run out the guns fore and aft! i. e. from 
one end of the fhip to the other; and whence, | 

AFTER, de l'arriere, (efter, Sax.) a phrafe applied to any object fitu- 
ated in the hinder part of the fhip; as, the after-hatchway, the after-cap- 
ftern, the after-{ails, &c. 

The Arrer-Saits ufually comprehend all thofe which are extended on 
the mizen-maft, and on the ftays between the mizen and main-matts. 
They are oppofed to the head-fails, which include all thofe that are fpread 
on the fore-matt and bowfprit; and both by their mutual operation on the 
oppofite ends of the fhip, duly balance her when under fail. See the ar- 
ticle Trim. | 

AGENT -VicTuALLER, avitalleur, an officer ftationed at a royal port, 
to regulate the viétualling of the king’s fhips, under the direétion of the 
commifficners for viétualling the navy. He receives all the provifions 
from the victualling-office in London, and diftributes them to the fhips in 
the harbour. He alfo receives into his ftore-houfes fuch as may be re- 
turned by fhips after the expiration of their voyage, and renders an account 

‘thereof to the faid commiffioners, 

AGROUND, echoué, (from a and ground) the fituation of a fhip whofe . 
bottom, or any part of it, hangs or refts vpon the ground, fo as to 
render her immoveable till a greater quantity of water floats her off; or 
till fhe is‘drawn out into the ftream, by the application of mechanical 
powers. 

AHEAD, avant, au devant, (from a and head, Sax.) further onward 
than the fhip, or at any diftance before her, lying immediately on that 
point of the cofnpafs to which her ftem is directed. It is ufed in oppofi- 
tion to a/fern, which expreffes the fituation of any objeét behind the fhip. 
See ASTERN. 
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To run AHEAD of one’s reckoning, depaffer, to fail beyond the place fhewn 
-erroneoufly in the dead-reckoning as the fhip’s ftation. 
Line Auzap. See the article Line. 
A-HULL, à Jec; à mats, € à cordes (froma and hull) the fituation of 
a fhip:when ail her fails are furled on account of the-violence of the ftorm, 
and when having lafhed her helm on the lee-fide, the lies nearly with her 
fide to the wind ‘and fea, her head being fomewhat inclined to the direction 
: of the wind. See this fees explained in the arucle Trvyinc. 

AIM, the direction of a cannon, or other fire-arm, to it’s object, or the 
point to which it is directed; whence, 

To take AIM, prendre fa mine, (from .efmer, Fr.) is to point a gun to it’s 
object according to the point-blank range. See Cannon and Rai NGE. 

ALEE, exvoit, (from & and /ee) the fituation of the helm when it is 

_pufhed down to the lee fide of the fhip, in order to pur the fhip about, or 
lay ber head to the windward. 

ALL in the wind, the {tate of a fhip’s fails when they are parallel to the 
direction of the wind, fo as to fhake and fhiver, by turning the fhip’s head 
to windward, either by defign, or neglect of the helm’s ma 

AzL’s well! an acclamation of fafety or fecurity piles by a centinel, 
and repeated by all the others who are ftationed in different places of a fhip 
of war, at the time of ftriking the bell each half-hour during the period of 
the night watch. 

Aut hands bigh, ot Aut bands hoay! tout le monde haut! the call or 
order by which all the fhip’s company are fummoned upon deck by the 
boatfwain. 

ALOFT, en haut, (after, to lift up, Dan.) up in the tops, at the maft- 
heads, or any where about the higher yards or rigging. 

ALONG fide, bord à bord, flanc & flanc, fide “by fide, or joined to a 
fhip, wharf, &c. and lying parallel thereto. 

To lay Avonc-fide, alonger, to arrange a fhip by the fide of another. 

ALONG fore, along the coaft; this phraf e 18 commonly applied to coaft- 
ing-navigation, Of to. a courfe which is in fight of, and nearly parallel to, 
the fhore, 

. Lying ALONG, à la bande, (au longe, Fr.) the ftate of being preffed down 
fideways by a weight of dail in a frefh wind that crofies the fhip’s courte 
either directly or obliquely. 

ALOOF, of, this has frequently been mentioned as a fea-term, but 
whether juftly or not we fhall not prefume to determine; it is known in 
common difcourfe to imply af a diffences and the oma ae of the 
phrafes, keep aloof, and keep a luff, or bp ihe luff, in ail probability gave 
rife to this ‘conjecture. If it was really a fea- phrale or iginally, it feems to 
have referred to the dangers of a lee-fhore, in which fituation the pilot 
might naturally apply it in the fenfe commonly underftood, viz. keep ell 
off, or quite off: it is, however, never expreffed in that manner by feamen, 

+ now. SeeLurr. It may not. be improper to. obferve, that, befides ufing 
this phrafe in the fame fenfe with us, the French alfo call the weather fide 
of a fhip, and the weather clue of a courfe, /e lof. 
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AMAIN, cale-tout, (from main, or maigne, old French) at once, fud- 
denly ; as, let go amaia! i.e. let it run at once. This phrafe is gene- 
rally applied to any thing that is hoifted or lowered by a tackle, or compli- 
cation of pullies. 

AMIDSHIPS, the middle of the fhip, either with regard to her length 
or breadth. Example in the firft fenfe; The enemy boarded us amidjbips, 
i.e. in the middle, between the ftem and ftern. Example in the fecond 
fenfe; Put the helm amidjbips, i. e. in the middle, between the two fides. 

ANCHOR, encre, (anchora, Lat. from ayxvea, Greek) a heavy, ftrong, 
crooked inftrument of iron, dropped from a fhip into the bottom of 
the water, to retain her in a convenient ftation in a harbour, road, or 
river. 

The moft ancient anchors are faid to have been of ftone, and fome- 
times of wood, to which a great quantity of Jead was ufually fixed. 
In fome places bafkets full of ftones, and facks filled with fand, were 
employed for the fame ufe. All thefe were let down by cords into the 
fea, and by their weight ftayed the courfe of the fhip. Afterwards they 
were compofed of iron, and furnifhed with tceth, which being faftened 
to the bottom of the fea, preferved the veffel immoveable; whence 
adovles and dentes are frequently taken for anchors in the Greek and Latin 
poets. At firft there was only one tooth, whence anchors were called 
Zrepssotor; but in a fhort time the fecond was added by Eupalamus, or 
Anacharfis, the Scythian philofopher. The anchors with two teeth 
were called cdupi€orct, or dugpisouoa, and from ancient monuments appear 
to have been much the fame with thofe ufed in our days, only the tranf- 
verfe piece of wood upon their handles (the ftock) is wanting in all of 
them. {very fhip had feveral anchors, one of which, furpaffing all the 
reft in bignefs and ftrength, was peculiarly termed inpa, or facra, and was 
never uled but in extreme danger; whence facram anchoram folvere, is pro- 
verbially applied to fuch as are forced to their laft refuge. Potter's Anti- 
guilies of Greece. 

The anchors now made are contrived fo as to fink into the ground as 
foon as they reach it, and to hold a great ftrain before they can be 
ioofened or diflodged from their ftation. They are compofed of a fhank, 
a ftock, a ring, and two arms with their flukes. The ftock, which is 
a long piece of timber fixed acrofs the fhank, ferves to guide the flukes 
in a direction perpendicular to the furface of the ground ; fo that one of 
them finks into it by it’s own weight as foon as it falls, and is {till pre- 
ferved fteadily in that pofition by the ftock, which, together with the 
fhank, Hes fat on the bottom. In this fituation it muft neceffarily fuftain 
a great effort before it can be dragged through the earth horizontally. 
indeed this can only be effected by the violence of the wind or tide, or of 
both of them, fomecimes increafed by the turbulence of the fea, and acting 
upon the fhip fo as to flretch the cable to it’s utmoft tenfion, which ac- 
cordingly may diflodge the anchor from it’s bed, efpecially if the ground be 
foft and oozy or rocky. When the anchor is thus difplaced, it is faid, in 
the fea phrafe, to come home. s 
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That the figure of this ufeful inftrument may be more clearly under- 
food, let us fuppofe a long mafly beam of iron erected perpendicularly, 
Plate I. fig. 2. à c; at the lower end of which are two arms, de, of equal 
thicknefs with the beam (ufually called the fhank) only that they taper 
towards the points, which are elevated above the horizontal plane at an 
angle of thirty degrees; or inclined to the fhank at an angle of fixty 
degrees: on the upper part of each arm (in this pofition) is a fluke, or 
thick plate of iron, g 4, commonly fhaped like an ifofceles triangle, 
whofe bafe reaches inwards to the middle of the arm. On the upper- 
end of the fhank is fixed the ftock tranfverfely with the flukes: the ftock 
is a long beam of oak, f, in two parts, ftrongly bolted, and hooped 
together with iron rings. See alfo fig. 3. Clofe above the ftock is the 
ring, a, to which the cable is faftened, or bent: the ring is curioufly 
covered with a number of pieces of fhort rope, which are twifted about 
it fo as to form a very thick texture or covering, called the puddening, 
and ufed to preferve the cable from being fretted or chafed by the iron. 

Every fhip has, or ought to have, three principal anchors, with a cable 
+o each, viz. the fheet, maitreffe-ancre, (which is the anchora facra of the 
ancients) the beft bower, /écond ancre, and {mall bower, axcre d’affourche, 
fo called from their ufual fituation on the fhip’s bows. There are befides 
fmaller anchors, for removing a fhip from place to place in a harbour or 
river, where there may not be room or wind for failing; thefe are the ftream- 
anchor, ancre de toué, the kedge and grappling, grapin: this laft, how- 
ever, is chiefly defigned for boats. 

To drag the Ancuors, chaffer fur fes ancres, implies the effort of making 
the anchor come home, when the violence of the wind, &c. ftrains the cable 
fo as to tear it up from the bed into which it had funk, and drag it along the 
ground; as already explained. 

Foul AncuHor: it 1s fo called when it either hooks fome other anchor, 
wreck, or cable, under the furface of the water; or when, by the wind 
fuddenly abating, the fhip flackens her ftrain, and ftraying round the bed 
of her anchor, entangles her flack cable about the upper fluke of it, and 
eafily draws it out of it’s place, as foon as fhe begins to ride with a ftrain. 
To prevent this, it is ufual, as fhe approaches the anchor, in light winds, 
to draw the flack cable into the fhip as faft as poffible. . | 

To Ancuor, axcrer, mouiller, (Sc. is to let go the anchor, and to let the 
fhip ride thereby. 

The Ancuor is a cock-bill, ancre eft à la veille, implies that the fhank- 
painter, or rope by which the flukes were hung to the fhip’s bow, being 
caft off, the flukes drop down perpendicularly ; whilft the anchor is fufpended 
at the cat-head by it’s topper, ready to be funk from the bow at a moments 
warning. 

| At ANCHOR, à l’ancre, the fituation of a fhip which rides by her anchor 
in a road or haven, &c. Plate I. fig. 6. reprefents the fore-part of a fhip, 
as riding in this fituation. 
The Ancuor is a peek. See the article Averx. 
The Ancuor is a-trip, or a-weigh. See thofe articles. 
C 
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To back the Ancuor. See Back. 

To cat the Ancuor, caponner l'ancre, is to hook a tackle called the cat 
to it’s ring, and thereby pull it up clofe to the cat-head, which fee. - 

To ffh the AncHor, to draw up the flukes upon the fhip’s fide after it is 
catted. See the articles Davir and Frsx. 

To fheer the foip to ber ANCHOR, gouverner fur Pancre, is to fleer the fhip’s 
head towards the place where the anchor lies when they are heaving the 
cable into the fhip; that the cable may thereby enter the haute with lefs 
refiftance, and the fhip advance towards the anchor with greater facility. 

To fhoe the Ancor. See the article Suoz. : 

To weigh the Ancuor, lever l'ancre, to heave the anchor out of the. 
ground by it’s cable. See Carstern and Winpass. 

To weigh the AncHor with the long-boat, lever Pancre avec la chaloupe, is 
to draw it up by applying mechanical powers to the buoy-rope, and thereby. 
pull it up to the boat’s ftem or ftern. 

To weigh the Ancuor Ly: the hair, is to weigh it by the cable in a boat, , 
when the fhip cannot approach it, or when the buoy-rope is broke. See the 
French term 4ncre, and the phrafes which fucceed in order. 

Ancnor-ground, fond de bonne teniie, is a bottom which is neither too. 
deep, too fhallow, nor rocky ; as in the firft the cable bears too nearly per- 
pendicular, and is thereby apt to jerk the anchor out of the ground: in the 
fecond, the fhip’s bottom is apt to ftrike at low water, or when the fea runs 
high, by which fhe is expofed to the danger of finking: and in the third, , 
the anchor is liable to hook the broken and pointed ends of rocks, and tear; 
away it’s flukes, whilft the cable, from the fame caufe, is conftantly-in : 
danger of being cut through as it rubs on their edges. ° | 

AN-END, debout, the fituation of any maft or boom, when erected per-.. 
pendicularly on the plane of the deck, tops, &c. The top-mafts are alfo . 
{aid to be an-end when they are hoifted up to their. ufual ftation, at the - 
head of the lower mafts, as in fig. 3. Plate VI. 

APEEK, (d pique, Fr.) perpendicular to the anchor; a fhip is faid to. be.- 
in this fituation, when the cable is drawn fo tight into the bow as to bring : 
her directly over the anchor, fo that the cable bears right down from the 
fhip’s ftem. br 

APRON, (from a and foran, Sax.) a platform, or flooring of plank, . 
raifed at the entrance of 2 dock, alittle higher than the.bottom, againft - 
which the dock gates are fhut. See the article Dock. 

Apron, contre etrave, in fhip-building, a piece of curved timber fixed © 
behind. the lower part of the ftem, immediately above the foremoft end of : 
the keel, See plate I. fig. H. in the Preces of the Hutt. 

The Apron conforms exactly to the fhape of the ftem, fo that when the - 
convexity of the former is applied to the concavity of the latter, it forms . 
one folid piece, which ferves to fortify the flem, and give it.a firmer con-.. 
nexion with the keel.. | ‘ 

As the apron is compofed of two pieces fcarfed. together, and ufed to . 
fupport the fcarf of the ftem, it is neceflary that the fcarf thereof fhould be. 
at {ome diftance from that of the ftem. It. is formed of the fame thicknefs . 
Is with 
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with the heel of Me ftem; but it’s thicknefs is equal throughout. Some- 
times the piece immediately under the apron forms a curve, of which the 
horizontal part covers the dead-wood, whilft the vertical part correfponds 
with the infide of the ftem, to which it is fayed, making the commencement 
of the apron. . 

Apron, platine, is alfo a fquare piece of lead faftened over the touch- 
hole of the cannon, to keep the charge dry at fea or in rainy weather. 

Naval ARCHITECTURE, or the fcience of fhip-building, compre- 
hends the theory of delineating marine veflels upon a plane; and the art of 
framing them upon the ftocks, according to the proportions exhibited ina 
regular defign. 

All edifices, whether civil or military, are known to be erected in confe- 
quence of certain eftablifhed plans, which have been previoufly altered or 
improved till they have arrived at the defired point of perfection. The 
conftruction of fhips appears alfo to require at leaft as much correctnefs and 
precifion as the buildings which are founded upon ferra firma : it is there- 
fore abfolutely neceffary that the mechanical fkill of the fhipwright fhouid 
be affifted by plans and fections, which have been drawn with all poffible 
exactnefs, examined by proper calculations, and fubmitted to the moft 
accurate fcrutiny. 

Naval Arcuitecrure, or fhip-building, may be diftinguifhed into three 
principal parts. 

Firlt, To give the fhipfuch an exterior form as may be moft fuitable to 
the fervice for which fhe is defigned. 

Secondly, To give the various pieces of a fhip their proper figures ; to 
affemble and unite them into a firm, compact frame, fo that by their com- 
bination and difpofition they may form a folid fabric, fufficient to anfwer all 
the purpofes for which it is intended. And, 

Thirdly, To provide convenient accommodations for the officers and 
crew, as well as fuitable apartments for the cargo, furniture, provifions, 
arullery and ammunition. _ 

nee exterior figure of a fhip may be divided into the bottom and upper- 
works. ., 

The bottom, or quick-work, contains what is termed the bold, and 
whichis under water when the fhip is laden. The upper-works, called alfo 
the dead-work, comprehend all that part which is ufually above the water 
when the fhip is laden. 

_ The figure of the bottom is therefore determined by the qualities which 


are neceflary for the veffel, and conformable to the fervice for which fhe is 


propofed. cit 
The limits of our defign will not admit of a minute defcription and eriu- 
meration of all the pieces of timber which enter into the cénftruction of a 
fhip, nor of a particular defcription of their affemblage and union; or the 
manner in which they reciprocally contribute to the folidity of thofe floating 
citadels, It neverthelefs appears neceffary to give a general idea of the ule, 
figure, and ftation of the principal pieces, to thofe who are entirely unac- 
? | Gta … quainted, 
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ay 
quainted with the fubjeét. As our definitions will be ereatly illuftrated: alfo 
by the proper figures, we have annexed to this article a plate which com- 
prehends fome of the moft material draughts, as well as a reprefentation of: 
the principal pieces employed in naval architecture. 

It is ufual among fhipwrights to delineate three feveral draughts. 

Firft, The whole length of the fhip is reprefented according to a fide. 
view, perpendicular to the keel, and is termed the plane of elevation, or 
fheer-dranght. Plate I. 

Second, The fhip is exhibired according to an end view, and ftripped. 
of her planks, fo as to prefent the outlines of the principal timbers ; and 
this is properly termed the plane of projection, or the vertical plane of the 
timbers, plate I. becaufe it fhews the projection of their frames relatively; 
to each other. 

Third, It is not fufficient to have the vertical curves of the bottom in- 
different places, for a diftinét idea of the horizontal curves is alfo equally’ 
neceflary and ufeful: this is obtained by means of œafer-lines, traced upon 
what is called the horizontal plane. In: this draught, the curves of the. 
tranfoms called the xound-aft, is alfo marked, and fometimes the breadth _ 
and thicknefs of the timbers. | 

The plane of elevation, plate I. determines the length and depth of the. 
Keel; the difference of the draughts of water; the length and projection, 
or rake, of. the ftem and ftern-poft; the pofition of the mid-fhip frame. 
upon the keel; together with that of the principal frames afore and abaft ; 
the load-water line; the wales, the dimenfions and. fituations of the gun- 
ports, the projection of the rails of the head and ftern gallery, with the. 
ftations-of the mafts and channels. 

This draught, however, conveys no idea of the vertical curve of the- 
ribs or timbers; for as their projeétion will be only reprefented in a plane 
elevated upon the length of the keel, they will appear in this direction no 
otherwife than-as ftreight lines. ‘Fo perceive thefe curves. aceurately, they 
muft be regarded in another point of view, which will reprefent their pro-. 
jection upon a vertical plane, fuppofed to cut the keel at right angles in the - 
place where the fhip-is broadeft. For as all fhips are broader near the. 
middle of their length than towards the. extremities, it is evident that the - 
timbers are more extended in proportion. The moft capacious of» theie. 
reprefents what is called the mid/bip-frame, and upon the area of this frame - 
is delineated the projection of all the others. 

Thus the plane of projection limits the different breadths of a fhip in. 
various points of her length, and exhibits the outline of the timbers re- 
fpectively to each other, as they are erected upon the keel. Accordingly, | 
this draught. ought to. prefent.a. variety. of fections of the fhip in different. 
places of her length, and always perpendicular to the furface of the water; . 
fo that the.eye of the obferver, when placed in what may be properly termed : 
the awis of the fhip, may’ perceive the feveral-fections at one glance; that is 
to fay, when looking full on the ftem, from before the fhip, (fee plate IV. 

fig. 11.) he shall difcover the fore-timbers ; and when looking from behind, . 

1 directly ; 
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direétly on the ftern, he fhall DA the form:of the after-timbers, (fee 
plate X. fig. 2. and 3.) in both of which figures the fections of the inferior 
timbers are expreffed by curved black lines drawn upon the area of the mid- 
fhip-frame, which is already defcribed to bea plane elevated perpendicularly 
upon the keel.at the extreme breadth of the veffel. 

To form: a juft idea of this plane, therefore, we ought to fuppofe a 
fhip refting upon the ftocks, in the fame pofition as when afloat upon the 
water. Thus a variety of black vertical lines may be drawn at equal: 
diftances upon the bottom, which is white, to form different outlines of 
the fhip correfponding to the timbers within. It is to be obferved, that: 
the fathion of the inferior timbers muft conform to the figure of the mid- 
fhip frame, which is placed in the fulleft part of the fhip; and as the planes 
of all the other timbers diminifh in a certain progreflion as they approach 
the ftem and ftern, they are properly delineated on the plane of the midfhip- 
frame,. which alfo.reprefents the depth of the-keel and length of: the mid-. 


_ fhip-beam. 


As the two fides of a fhip ought: to be exactly alike, it is judged fuf: 
ficient .to.reprefent the feétions of the fore-part of the fhip on the left fide, 
and thofe in the after-part on the right fide, fo as to perceive all the fections, 
as well afore as abaft; upon one plane. See plate I. Proyecrion. 

However neceflary it may be to underftand precifely the vertical curves 
of the bottom, it is no lefs requifite to have a juft idea of thofe which are 
horizontal. . 

The horizontal,. or: floor plane, is that: upon which the whole frame 
is erected,. and will be more clearly underttood by previouflÿ defcribing the. 
water-lines and ribbands, of which it is compofed. 

When à fhip floats upon the ftream, it is evident that her upper-works 
will be feparated from the bottom by the furface of the water, which will 
accordingly defcribe an imaginary horizontal line upon the bottom from the 
ftem to the ftern-poft. 

The moft. elevated. of thofe lines is termed the load-water line, which 
is fuppofed to be drawn by the furface of the water on the upper part of 
the bottom, when: fhe is fufficiently laden for a fea-voyage. For if we 
fuppofe this furface a rule, and thereby defcribe a correiponding black 
line along the veffel’s bottom, that line will be diftinguifhed upon the 
bottom, which is.white, and reprefent what. is called the load-water : 
line. 

If the fhip is lightened of any part of her lading, and preferves the fame 


difference in her draught of water at the two ends, or, what is the fame - 


thing, if fhe is lightened fo as to preferve the fame equilibrium of the keel 
with regard to the furface of the water, it is evident that ‘fhe will rife higher 
out of the water, fo that the black line already defcribed will be elevated . 
above it, and another black line may be delineated upon the bottom, clofe 
to the furface of the water, which will exhibit a fecond water-line parallel 
to the firft, but nearer the keel in proportion to the number of feet which . 
the fhip has rifen. | 

Bsa 4 ' Thus 
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Thus by lightening a fhip gradually, and at the fame time preferving the 
direction of her keel, or the angle which the keel makes with the furface of 


the water, a variety of water-lines may be drawn parallel to each other, and | 


to the load-water line. See a farther illuftration of thefe lines in the article 
Warer-Linwe. See alfo their figure on a fhip’s bottom, plate I, fig. 5. 

The ribbands are likewife of great utility in fhip building; they are nar. 
-row and flexible planks placed on the bottom at different heights, fo as to 

form a fort of mould for ftationing the inferior timbers between the prin- 
cipal ones. They differ from che water-lines, inafmuch as the latter have 
only one curve, which is horizontal, whereas the ribbands, befides their 
horizontal one, have a vertical curve. To convey a juft idea of thefe 
curves, which cannot be reprefented on one draught at their full length, 
without an oblique fection of the fhip’s length, it will be neceffary to have 
recourfe to two planess that of the elevation, which exhibits their vertical 
curve; and to the floor-plane, upon which the horizontal curve is exprefled. 
: See RIBBANDs. 

Thefe different lines are extremely ufeful in exhibiting the various curves 
_of a fhip’s bottom, that as they are gradually diminifhed, their uniformity 
or irregularity may be difcovered by the fkilful artift. 

We have already obferved, that the qualities required in a fhip ought to 
determine the figure of the bottom : a fhip of war therefore fhould be able 
to fail fwiftly, and carry her lower tier of guns fufficiently out of the water. 

A merchant-fhip ought to contain a large cargo of merchant-goods, and 
be navigated with few hands ; and both fhould be able to carry fail firmly ; 
fteer well; drive little to leeward; and fuftain the fhocks of the fea with- 
out being violently ftrained. 

The frft thing to be eftablifhed in the draught of a fhip is her length ; 
and .as a fhip of war, according to her rate, is furnifhed with a certain 
number of cannon, which are placed in battery on her decks, it is neceffary 
that a fufficient diftance fhould be left between their ports to work the 
guns with facility, and particularly to leave fpace enough between the fore- 
moft gun and the ftem, and between the aftmoft gun and the ftern-poft on 
each fide, on account of the arching, or inward curve of the fhip towards 
her extremities. 4 

When the length of a fhip is determined, it is ufual to fix her breadth 
‘by the dimenfions of the midfhip-beam. On this occafion the fhip- 

wrights, for the moft part, are conducted by rules founded on their 
_own obfervation; for having remarked, that fome veflels, which by re- 
peated experience have been found to anfwer all the purpofes of navi- 
gation, have a certain breadth in proportion to their length, they have 
inferred that it would be improper to depart from this proportion : but 
as other fhips have been conftructed with. different breadths, which were 
equally perfeét, a variety of different general rules have been adopted 
by thefe artifts, who are accordingly divided in their opinions about the 
breadth which ought to be affigned to a fhip relatively with her length, 
whilft each one produces reafons and experience in fupport of his own 


ftandard. Thofe who would diminifh the breadth allege, that a narrow 
; veffel 
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veffel meets with lefs refiftance in paffing through the water; 2dly, ‘That 
by increafing the length fhe will drive lefs to leeward, 3dly, That according 
to this principle, the water-lines will be more conveniently formed to 
divide the-fluid, 4thly, That a long and narrow fhip will require lefs 
fail to advance fwiftly; that her mafts will be lower, and her rigging, 
lighter; and, by confequence, the feamen lefs fatigued with managing the 
fails, Sc. . 

Thofe, on the contrary, who would enlarge the breadth, pretend, 1ft, 
That this form is better fitted to preferve a good battery of guns; 2dly, 
That there will. be more room to work the guns conveniently; 3dly, That 
by carrying more fail, the fhip will be enabled to run fafter ; or, that this 
quality will at leaft overbalance the advantage which the others have of 
more eafily dividing the fluid; 4thly, That, being broader at the load- 
water line,.or place where the furface of the water defcribes a line round 
the bottom, they will admit of being very narrow on the floor, particularly 
towards the extremities ; and,. 5thly, That a broad veffel will more readily 
rife upon the waves than a narrow one. 


From fuch oppofite principles has refulted that: variety of ftandards » 
adopted by different. fhipwrights ; and a fervile imitation of thefe me- - 
chanical methods has, to the great. reproach of the art, produced all : 


thefe pretended rules of proportion: for the various models they have 


hitherto. adopted indiiputably prove their doubt and uncertainty with . 


regard to their proper.ftandard. Hence thefe pretended myfteries which 


are only to .be revealed ‘to. fuch as are. initiated into the craft! Hence: 
this divifion of .the art into claffes, or, according to the technical term, . 
into families, each of which affects, with becoming folemnity, to be pof . 


fefled of the true fecret, in preference to all the others! And hence vio- 
lence of oppofition, and mutual contempt amonegft the artifts ! Indeed 
nothing appears more effectually to’ have retarded:the progrefs of naval 
architecture, than the involving it in myfteries which the profeffors would 


gravely infinuate are only intelligible to themfelves. This ridiculous affec- - 


tation is neverthelefs tenacioufly. retained, notwithftanding the example 


to the contrary of fome of the moft, able fhipwrights in Europe, who are 
real mafters of the theory of their art, and do honour to their profeffion, . 
and who are juftly exempted. from the cenfure to which the others are often . 


expofed. 


It is not to be expected that an art fo complicated and various; com- - 
prehending fuch a diverfity of ftruétures, can be treated at large in a 


work of this fort. To enter into a particular detail of the theory and 
practice; to explain the different parts with fufficient accuracy and per- 
ipicuity, would of itfelf require a large. volume, and, by confequence, 
greatly exceed the limits of our defign. Being thus neceffitated to con- 


tract our defcription into a narrow compafs, it will be fufficient to give a | 


general idea of the fübjeét; to defcribe the principal pieces of which a fhip 
is.compofed, and to explain the principal draughts ufed in the conftruétion 
thereof, . 
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As the feveral lines exhibited in the planes of elevation, projection, &c. 


will be rendered more intelligible by a previous account of thofe pieces, 


it may not be improper to begin with reciting their names, and giving a 
fammary defcription of their ufes and ftations. They are for the moft part 
reprefented according to the order of their difpofition in that part of plate I. 
which is termed Preces of the Hutt. 

A. The pieces which compofe the keel, to be fecurely, bolted together, 
and clinched. 

B. The ftern-poft, which is tenanted into the keel, and connected to it 
by a knee, G. It fupports the rudder, and unites the fides of the fhip 
abaft. 

C. The ftem, which is.compofed of two pieces fcarfed together: it is 
an arching piece of timber, into which the fhip’s fides aré united for- 
wards. 

D. The-beams, which are ufed to fupport the decks, and confine the 
fides to their proper diftance. ’ 

E. The falfe poft, which ferves to augment the breadth of the ftern- 
poft, being alfo tenanted into the keel. 

F. The knees, which connect the beams to the fides. 

G. The knee of the ftern-poft, which unites it to the keel. 

_H. The apron, in two pieces: it is fayed on the infide of the ftem, to 
fupport the fcarf thereof; for which reafon, the fcarf of the former mutt 
be at fome diftance from that of the latter. 

I. The ftemfon, in two pieces, to reinforce the fcarf of the apron. 

K. The wing-tranfom: it is fayed acrofs the {tern-poft, and bolted to 
the head of it, having it’s two ends let into the fafhion-pieces. 

L. The deck-tranfom, parallel to the wing-tranfom, and fecured in the 
fame manner. 

M. N. The lower tranfoms. | 

O. The fafhion-piece on one fide; the heel of it is connected with the 
dead-wood, and the head is feéured to the wing-tranfom, 

P. The top-timbers, or upper parts of the fafhion-pieces. 

Q. The knees, which fafhion the tranfoms to the fhip’s fide. 

R. The breaft-hooks, in the hold; they are fayed acrofs the ftem, to 
ftrengthen the fore-part of the fhip. 

S. The breaft-hooks of the deck : they are placed immediately above 


. the former, and ufed for the fame purpofes. 


“T, The rudder, which is joised to the ftern-poft by hinges, and ferves 
to direct-the fhip’s courfe. 
U. The foor-timbers ; they are laid acrofs the keel, to which they are 


. firmly bolted. 


V. The lower futtocks, and 

W. The top-timbers, which are all united to the floor-timbers, forming 
a frame that reaches from the keel to the top of the fide. 

XK. The pieces which compofe the. kelfon : they are fcarfed together 
like the keel pieces, and placed over the middle of the floor-timbers, 
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upon each of which they are fcored about an inch and a half, as exhibited 


__ by the notches. 


Y. The feveral pieces of the knee of the head ; the lower part of which 
is fayed to the ftem; the heel being fcarfed to the fore-foot. 

Z. The cheeks of the head or knees, which conneét the head to the 
bows on each fide. 

&. The ftandard of the head, which faftens it to the ftem. 

a. The catheads, one of which lies on each bow, projecting outwards 
like the arm of a crane. They are ufed to draw the anchors up to the top 
of the fide without injuring the bow. 

b. The bits, to which the cable is faftened when the fhip rides at 
anchor. 

c. The falfe poft, in two pieces, fayed to the fore part of the ftern-poft. 

d. The fide-counter-timbers, which terminate the fhip abaft within the 
quarter gallery. 

_€e. Two pieces of dead wood, one afore, and another abaft, fayed on 
the keel. 

In veflels of war, the general dimenfions are eftablifhed by authority of 
officers appointed by the government to fuperintend the building of fhips. 
In the merchants fervice, the extreme breadth, length of the keel, depth 
in the hold, height between-decks and in the wafte, are agreed on by con- 
tract; and from thefe dimenfions the fhipwright is to form a draught fuit- 
able to the trade for which the fhip is defigned. 

In projecting the draught of a vefiel of war, the firft article to be con- 
fidered is her length, As all fhips are much longer above than below, 
it is alfo neceflary to diftinguifh the precife part of her height from 
which her length is taken: this is ufually the lower gun-deck, or the 
load water-line. It has been already obferved, that water-lines are 
defcribed longitudinally on a fhip’s bottom by the furface of the water 
in which fhe floats, and that the line which determines her depth un- 
der the water is ufually termed the load-water-line. In this draught ic, 
will be particularly neceffary to leave fufficient diftance between the 
ports. : | 

The next object is to eftablifh the breadth by the midfhip-beam.  Al- 
though there is great difference of opinion about proportioning the 
breadth to the length, yet it is moft ufual to conform to the dimenfions 


of fhips of the fame rate. After the dimenfions of the breadth and 


length are determined, the depth of the hold muft be fixed, which is 
generally half the breadth: but the form of the body fhould be con- 
fidered on this occafion; for a flat floor will require lefs depth in the 
tas than a fharp one. The diftance between the decks mutt alfo be 
ettled. PT 

We may then proceed to fix the length of the keel, by which we fhall 
be enabled to judge of the rake of the ftem and ftern-poft. The rake is 


known to be the projeétion of the fhip at the height of the ftem and 


fiern-poft, beyond the ends of the keel afore and abaft ; or the angle by 
D | which 


which the length is increafed as the fabric tifes. To thefe we may alfo 
add the height of the ftem and wing-tranfom. ee, 
After thele dimenfons are fettléd, the timbers may be confidered which 
form the fides of the fhip. A frame of timbers, which appears to be one . 
continued piece, is compofed of one .foor-timber,; U, whofe arms branch 
outward to both fides of the fhip ; (See plate I. Pisces of tbe Hutt) two 
er three futtocks VV, and a top-timber, W. The futtocks are con- 
nected to the upper arms of the floot-timbers on each fide of the fhip, and 
ferve to prolong the timber ih a vertical direction: and the top-timbers are 
placed at the upper part of the futtocks for the fame purpoie. All thefe 
being united, and fecuréd by crofs-bars, form a circular enclofure, which 
ss called a frame of timbers, couple d’un vaiffeau. And as a fhip is much 
broader at the middle than at the extremities, the arms of the floor-timber - 
will form a very 6btufe angle at the extreme breadth ; but this angle de- 
creafes in proportion to the diftance of the timbers from the midfhip-frame, 
fo that the foremoft and aftmoft ones will form a very acute angle. Floor- 
timbers of the latter fort are ufually called crutches. - ] 
Shipwrights differ extremely in determining the ftation of the midthip- i. 
frame ; fome placing it at the middle of the fhip’s length, and others fur- 
ther forward. They who place it before the middle alledge, that if & 
fhip is full forward, fhe will meet with no tefiftance after fhe has opened 
a column of water; and that the water fo difplaced will eafily unite abaft, 
and by that means force the fhip forward; befides having more power on 
the rudder, in proportion to it’s diftance from the center of gravity: this Bs. 
alfo comés nearer the form of fifhes, which fhould feem the moft advanta- LE 
geous for dividing the Auid. | 
When the rifing of the midfhip-floor-timber is decided, we may then- 
proceed: to déferibe the rifing line of the floor, on the ftern-poft abaft, and. 
on the flem afore. His | 
The height of the lower-déck is the next thing to be confidered : it is: 
determined in the middle by the depth of the hold ; and fome builders : 
make it no higher than the fem; but they raife it abaft as much above it’s 
height in the middle, as the load-water-mark, or draught of water abaft; . 
exceeds that afore. With regard to the height between decks, it is alto- 
gether arbitrary, and mult be detérmined by the rate of the fhip, and the: 
fervice fhe is defigned for. ' 
It i8 alfo neceffary to remember the fheer of the wales, and to give them : 
a proper banging ; becaufe the beauty and ftatelinefs of a fhip oreatly de- . 
pend upon their figure and curve, which, if properly drawn, .will make her : 
appear airy and graceful on the water. | 
We come how to confider the upper-works, and all that is above: 
water, called the dead-work: and here the fhip muft be narrower, 10: 
that all the weight lying above the load-water-line will thereby be brought. 
nearer the middle of the breadth,. and of courfe the fhip will be lefs. 
firained by the working of her guns, &c. But although fome advantages : 
are acquired by diminibing the breadth above water, we muft be careful: 
fot to.narrow. her too much; as. there muft be. fuficient room left on the 
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upper-deck for the guns to recoil. The fecurity of the mafts fhould like- 
wife be remembered, which requires fufficient breadth to fpread the 
fhrouds. À deficiency of this fort may indeed be in fome meafure fupplied 
by enlarging the breadth of the channels. 

With regard to the qualities required in the conftruétion of a fhip, to fit 
her out for the various purpofes of navigation, the reader is referred to the 
article BorTom. 

We fhall now proceed to explain the fheer draught, or plane of eleva- 
tion, Of a fixty gun fhip; wherein we have been attentive to make the 
fame letters refer to the fame objects, as in the explanation of the 
Pisces, as above; at leaft when the fame objeéts are in both figures; a 
conduct we fhall invariably purfue throughout this work, although it 
feems to have been forgot by our predeceflors. Thus in all the plates of 
fhip-building, the keel, whether feparate or joined, is reprefented by A, 
the ftern-poft by B, the ftem by C, the beams by D; unlefs where thofe 
objects do not 47 appear, and then fomething elfe is placed inftead thereof. 
Thus in plate III. of the deck, where the keel cannot be feen, the main 
hatchway is reprefented by A, as not being inferted in any figure wherein 
the keel appears. | 

AA. The keel, whofe upper edge is prolonged by the dotted line pq, 
upon the extremities of which are erected perpendiculars which determine 
the height of the wing-tranfom, K, and length of the gun-deck, K C. 

AB. The ftern-poit. 

AC. The ftem. 

D D. The quarter-gallery, with it’s windows. 

EF. The quarter-pieces, which limit the ftern on each fide. 

F. The taffarel, or upper piece of the ftern. 

FG. Profile of the ftern, with it’s galleries. 

H. The gun ports. 

I. The channels, with their dead-eyes and chain-plates. 

K. The Wing-tranfom. 

KG. The counter. _ 

LB. The deck-tranfom. . ; 

MNO, The firft, fecond, and third tranfoms, of which O & is the third 
or loweit. 

mOL P. The direction of the fafhion-piece, having it’s breadth canted 
aft towards the ftern. : ; 

QR.* The main fkeeds, for hoifting in the boats clear of the fhip’s fide. © 

LQZ. The main wale, with it’s fheer afore and abaft. 

DRX. The channel wales, parallel to the main wale. 

SUS. The fheer rail, parallel to the wales. 

Tt. The rudder. 

AtF. The rake of the ftern. 

VWV. The waift-rail. 

Pii. The drift-rails abaft; and a, the drift-rails forward, 
. TUC. The water-line. 
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XX. The rails of the head, 

Y. The knee of the head, or cutwater.. 

7. Z. Thecheeks of the head. 

aa. The cat-head. 

M @C. The rifing line of the floor. 

k uC. The cutting down line, which limits the thicknef of all the floors: 
timbers, and likewife the height of the dead-wood afore and abaft. 

®uUW. The midthip-frame. , 

a, bc de, fyg,%. ‘The frames or timbers in the fore-body of the fhip;. 
i. e, before the midfhip-frame. 

1, 25 3> 4) 5» 6 7) 8) 9. The timbers in the after-body, or which are 
erected abaft the midfhip-frame. 

As the eye of a fpeétator is fuppofed in this projection to view the 
fhip’s fide in a line perpendicular to the plane of elevation; it is evident. 
that the convexity will vanifh, like that of a cylinder or globe, when viewed : 
at à confiderable diftance ; and that the frames will confequently be repre-. 
fented by ftrait lines, except the fafhion-piece abaft and the knuckle-tim-. 
ber forward. 

It has been already obferved, thatthe plane of projection may be defined 
a vertical delineation of the curves of the timbers upon the plane of the 
midfhip-framè, which is perpendicular to that of the elevation. It is ne- 
ceffary to obferve here, that the various methods, by which thefe curves . 
are defcribed, are equally. mechanical and arbitrary. In the latter fenfe, . 
they are calculated to make a fhip fuller or narrower according to the fer- 
vice for which fhe is defigned, and in the former they are drawn according 
to thofe rules which the artift has been implicitly taught to follow, or: 
which his fancy or judgment has efteemed the moft accurate and conve- 
nient. They are generally compofed of feveral arches of a circle, recone - 
ciled together by moulds framed for that purpofe. The radii of thofe arches : 
therefore are of different lengths, according to the breadth of the fhip in: 
the place where fuch arches are fwept; and they are expreffed on the plane - 
of projection either by horizontal or perpendicular Hines; the radii of the - 
breadth-fweeps being always in the former, and the radii of the floor-fweeps . 
in the latter direction. ‘Thefe two arches are joined by a third, which coin- 
cides with both, without interfecting either. The curve of the top-timber : 
is either-formed by a mould which correfponds to the ‘arch of the -breadth- . 
fweep, or by another fweep, whofe center and radius: are without the plane - 
of projection. The breadth of the fhip at every top-timber is limited by an: 
horizontal line drawn on the floor-plane, called the half-breadth of the top- - 
timbers. The extreme breadth is alfo determined by another horizontal : 
line on the floor-plane; and the lines. of half-breadth. are thus mutually , 
transferable, from the projection and floor-planes, to each other. 

The neceffary data by which the curves of the timbers are delineated : 
_ then: are, the perpendicular height from the keel, the main or princi- 

- pal breadth, and the top-timber-breadth : for as a fhip is much broader - 
near the middle of her length than towards the ends, fo fhe is broader. 
î Mu: 
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inthe middle of her height than above and below; and this latter differ- 


ence of breadth. is continued throughout every point of her length. The 


main breadth of each frame of timbers is therefore the fhip’s breadth nearly 
in the middle of her height in that part: and the top-timber-breadth is the 
line of her breadth near the upper ends of each timber. It has been al. 
ready obferved, that: as both fides of a fhip are alike, the artificers only 
draw one fide, from which both fides of the fhip are built: therefore the 
timbers abaft the midfhip-frame are exhibited on one fide of the plane of 
projection, and the timbers before it on the other. 


PL:ANE of PROJECTION, Plate I:. 


A. 'The keel... 

BC. The line which expreffes the upper-edge of the keel, from which: 
the height of each timber and height of it’s different breadths are mea- 
fured. | 
BD and CE, perpendiculars raifed on the line BC, to limit the thip’s» 
extreme breadth and height amid-fhips; or, in other words, to limit the- 
breadth and height.of the midfhip-frame. 

AF. A. perpendicular erected from the middle of the keel to bifect the 
line of the fhip’s breadth in two equal parts. 

F #0. The half-breadth line of the aftmoft top-timber ; being the up- 

ermoit horizontal line in this figure. 

Note. The feven lines parallel to, and immediately under this, on the 
right fide of the line AF, are all top-timber half-breadths, abaft the 
midfhip-frame ;. the. loweft of. which coincides with the. horizontal line 
DE. 

The parallel horizontal lines nearly oppofite to thefe, on the left fide of 
the line AF’, reprefent the top-timber half-breadths in the fore-body, or 
the half-breadths of the top-timbers before the midfhip-frame. 

G, H, I, Q,R,S,T. The radii of the breadth-fweeps abaft the mid- 
fhip-frame ; thofe of the breadth-fweeps in the fore-body, or before the- 
midfhip-frame, are directly oppofite on the right fide.. - 

® A ®. The midfhip-frame, from the extreme breadth downwards. 

I, 23.3, 4-5, 6, 7, 8, 9. The outlines of the timbers abaft the midfhip-- 
frame, in different parts of their height. 

a, b, ¢, d, e, f,.g, b. The outlines of the timbers: before the midfhip- - 
frame, in différent parts of their height, h being the foremoft, or-knuckle 
timber. 

K i. The wing-tranfom, whofe-ends reft upon the fafhion-piece. - 

L. The deck-tranfom, parallel to, and under the wing-tranfom.. 
 MNO. The lower-tranfoms, of which O & is the third and loweft. 

mk P. The dotted line, which expreffes the figure of the fafhion-piece, 
without being canted aft. 

P. The upper-part, or top-timber of the fafhion-piece. . 

#3 03 py 9,7, Je The radii of the floor-fweeps, abaft the midfhip-frame: 
thofe before the midfhip-frame are on the oppofite fide of the line. AF, to: 
which they are all parallel... 
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at R'. 2d R4 gd R°. 4th RE. The diagonal ribbands abaft the midfhips, 
t, u, x,y. The fame ribbands exprefled in the fore-body. 
It has been remarked above, that the horizontal plane is compofed of 
water-lines and ribbands; it alfo contains the main and top-timber 
breadth-lines, or the longitudinal lines by which the main-breadth and top- 
timber-breadth are limited in every point of the fhip’s length. The hori- 


zontal curve of the tranfoms and harpins are alfo reprefented therein, to- 
gether with the planes of the principal timbers ; the cant of the fafhion- 


piece, the length of the rake afore and abaft, the projection of the cat- 
heads, and the curve of the upper-rail of the head, to which the curves 


_.of the lower.ones are ufually parallel. 


HORIZONTAL PLANE. Plate lL. 


“BAC. The line of the fhip’s length, paffing through the middle of the 
‘ftem and ftern poft. : ; 
B. The upper end of the ftern-poft. | 
C. The upper end of the ftem, 
BF. The length of the rake abaft. 
DW X. The top-timber-breadth line, or the line which limits the breadth 
«of each top-timber. 
DF, The breadth of the aftmoft timber at the taffarel. 
BK. The wing-tranfom. 
BLP. The horizontal curve of the deck-tranfom. 
MM. The horizontal curve, or round-aft, of the firft tranfom. 
MN. The horizontal curve of the fecond tranfom ; it is prolonged into 
a water-line, N 8 7. ; 
kO. The horizontal curve of the third tranfom, which is alfo prolonged 
into another water-line, O, 2, U, p, Q. : 
mOP. The plane of the fafhion-piece, as canted aft. 
@ WU. The plane of the midfhip-frame. 
a,b,c,d,e,f,b. The planes of the timbers before the midfhip-frame. 
i 1, 25 3: 4 55 6, 7 8) 9. The planes of the timbers abaft the midfhip- 
frame. 
X X. The figure of the upper-rail of the head. 
C Y. The projeétion of the knee of the head. 
The third horizontal sribband is marked on the plate. 
aa, The projection of the cat-head. 


Thus we have endeavoured briefly to explain the nature and ufes of 
the principal draughts ufed in the conftruétion of a fhip, which recipro- 
cally correfpond with each other in the dimenfions of length, breadth, 
and depth. Thus the plane of elevation is exactly of the fame length 
with the horizontal or floor-plane. The feveral breadths of the timbers 
in the floor-plane and that of the projeétion are mutually transferable ; 
and the real height of the timbers in the projection exactly conforms to 
their height in the elevation. Thus let it be required to transfer the 
height of the wing-tranfom from the elevation to the projection : 

| Extend 
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Extend the compaffes from the point K, in the elevation, down to the 


dotted line prolonged from the upper edge of the keel, and fetting the 


other foot in the point p, then fhall the line K? be the perpendicular height 
of the wing-tranfom: transfer this from the middle of the line BAC, in 
the projection, to the point K in the perpendicular A F, then will AK be 
the height of the wing-tranfom in the plane of projection: and thus the 
height of all the tranfoms may be laid from the former upon the latter. 

- Again, let it be required to transfer the main-breadth of the midfhip- 
frame from the projéétion to the horizontal plane: Set one foot of the 
compaffes in the point ® on the perpendicular CE, and extend the other 
along the main-breadth-fweep ®G, till it touches the perpendicular AF 


_ parallel to CE: lay this diftance upon the horizontal plane from the point 


u in the line of the fhip’s length, B AC, along the plane of the midfhip- 
frame to the point ®; fo fhall the line ® W U be the breadth of the mid- 
fhip-frame on the horizontal plane. 

Thus. alfo the top-timber-breadth, or the diftance of each top-timber 
form the middle 6f the fhip’s breadth, may be in the fame manner trant-- 
fered, by extending the compaffes from the line BAC, in the horizontal: 
plane, to the: top-timber-breadth-line, upon any particular timber, as 1, 
2, 3, &c. which will give it’s proper dimenfions thereon. 

In the fame manner the breadths of all the timbers may be laid from: 
the projection to the horizontal plane, and vice-verfa, from that to the pros- 
jection. Thus the height of each timber may alfo be transfered from the- 
elevation to the projectton, &c. 

The principal utility of thefe draughts therefore is to exhibit the va- 
tious cutves- of the fhip’s body, and of the pieces of which it is framed,. 
in different points. of view, which are either tranfverfe or longitudinal, . 
and will accordingly. prefent them in very different directions. Thus the 
horigontal-curves of the tranfoins and water-lines are reprefented on the 
floor-plane, all of which are nearly ftreight lines in the elevation and pro-. 
jection ; and thus the vertical curves ot the timbers are all exhibited on: 
the projection, although they appear as ftreight lines in the elevation and: 
floor-plane. . 

Before this article is clofed, it may be neceffary to remark, that the va-- 
tious pieces reprefented in plate I. as well as the lines in the draughts: 
which have not been already defined, are copioufly explained in their pro- 
per places; as it would have been contrary to the plan of. this work to 
have given a more enlarged defcription of them here. 

That the reader, however, might be better enabled to comprehend the 
fcope of this article, it was judged neceflary to give a general fketch of. 
naval architecture itfelf; to collect into one point of view the moft mate- 
rial draughts by which a fhip is conftruéted, and ‘to defcribe, as: concifely 
as poffible, the feveral parts of which they are compofed.. 

The: principal parts of a fhip alfo, which are here reduced into a-narrow 
compafs, will be reprefented at large in different places of this work, to 
illuftrate thofe explanations to which it may be neceflary to refer, in order 
‘to underftand the fubjeét more clearly.. Thus the ftern, the quarter, the 
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midfhip-frame, the bow and head, of a fhip of 74 guns, are exhibited on 


a fcale of + of an inch to a foot; by which all the fubordinate parts may 
be diftinétly viewed, and. their combination and arrangement fufficiently 
underftood. 

ARMED-SHIP, vziffeau armé en guerre, a veflel occafionally taken into 
the fervice of the government in time of war, and employed to guard 
fome particular coaft, or attend on a fleet.. She is therefore armed and 
equipped in all refpeéts like a fhip of war, and commanded by an officer 
of the navy, who has the rank of mafter and commander. All fhips of 
this fort are upon the eftablifhment of the King’s floops, having a lieute- 
nant, mafter, purfer, furgeon, &c. | | 

Top-Armour. See the Article Top. - 

ASHORE, (from 4 and /hore) on the fhore, or land, as oppofed to 
aboard. 

A thip is faid to be ASHORE, ecboué, when fhe has run upon the ground, 
or on the fea-coaft, either by defign or accident. 

ASTERN, au derriere, (from a and fleorn, Sax.) any diftance behind a 
fhip, as oppofed to a-head, which is before her. Thus, when fouth is 
a-bead, or on the line to which the ftem is directed, north will be afern. 

ATHWART, par le travers, (from a and twert, Dan. traniverfe) 
when ufed in navigation, implies acrofs the line of the courfe; as, we dif- 
covered a fleet at day-break ftanding athwart us, 1. e. fteering acrofs our 
way. à 
Ae yal oair eye the fituation of a fhip when fhe is driven by the 
wind, tide, or other accident, acrofs the fore-part of another. This phrafe 
is equally applied when the fhips bear againft each other, or when they 
are at a {mall diftance; the tranfverfe pofition of the former to the latter 
being principally underftood. page 

ATHWART the fore-foot, a phrafe employed to denote the fight of a 
cannon ball, as fired from one fhip acrofs the line of another's courfe, 
to intercept the latter, and compel her to fhorten fail till the former 
approaches near enough to examine her. The fore-foot is the lower part 
of the ftem; fo that the fhot flying acrofs it is faid to be fired athwart the 
fore-foot. 

_ArHwart-Suirs, reaching acrofs the fhip, from one fide to the 
other. 

ATRIP, (trepor, Fr. trippen, Dutch) is applied differently to the anchor 
and the fails. The anchor is afrip, derangée, when it is drawn out of the 
ground in a perpendicular direction, either by the cable or buoy-rope. 
The top-fails are faid to be atrip, when they are hoifted up to the maft- 
head, or to their utmoft extent. 

AVAST, the order to ftop, or paufe in any exercife. 

AVERAGE, in commerce avarie, (averagium, Lat.) the accidents and 
misfortunes which happen to fhips and their cargoes, from the time of 
their loading and failing, till their return and unlading. It is divided 
into three kinds. 1. The fimple or particular average, which confifts in 


the extraordinary expences incurred for the fhip alone, or for the mer- 
chandife 
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chandife alone; fuch is the lofs of anchors, malts, and rigging, occa- 


 fioned by the common accidents at fea; the damages which happen 


to merchandifes by ftorms, capture, fhipwreck, wet, or rotting; all 
which muft be borne and paid by the thing that fuffered the damage. 
2, The large and common average, being thofé expences incurred, and 
damages fuftained, for the common good and fecurity, both of the mer- 
chandife and veffels, confequently to be borne by the fhip and cargo, 
and to be regulated upon the whole. Of this number are the goods or 
money given for the ranfom of the fhip and cargo; things thrown over- 
board for the fafety of the fhip; the expences of unlading, or entering 
into a river or harbour, and the provifions and hire of the failors when the 
fhip is put under embargo. 3. The fmall averages, which are expences 
for towing and piloting the fhip out of, or into harbours, creeks, or rivers; 
one third of which muft be charged to the fhip, and two thirds to the 
cargo. 

Leet is more particularly ufed for a certain contribution that mer- 
chants make proportionably towards their loffes. It alfo fignifies a fmall 
duty which the merchants, who fend goods in another man’s fhip, pay to 
the matter, for his care of them, over and above the freight. Hence it is 
expreffed in the bills of lading, paying fo much freight for the faid goods, 
with damage and average accuftomed. 

AWEIGH, a quitté, (of a and weigh) the ftate of the anchor when it is 
drawn out of the ground in a perpendicular direction, as in fig. 6. plate I. 
by the application of mechanical powers, as a capftern or windlafs, to the 
cable within the fhip; fo that aweigh is fynonimous to afrip. ‘ 

AWNING, ¢endelet, (from aulne, Fr.) a canopy of canvafs extending 
over the decks of a fhip in hot weather, for the convenience of the officers 
and crew, and to preferve the decks from being cracked or fplit, edarout, 
by the heat of the fun. The awning is fupported by a range of light pofts, 
called ftanchions, which are erected along the fhip’s fide on the right and 
left; it is alfo fufpended in the middle by a complication of {mall cords, 
called a crowfoot. ‘ See the article Crowroor. 

AZIMUTH-Compass, an inftrument employed to difcover the mag- 
netical azimuth or amplitude of any heavenly object. This operation is 
performed at fea, to find the exact variation of the magnetical needle. 
The compafs will be defcribed in it’s proper place: it is, however, necef- 
fary here to explain the additional contrivance by which it is fitted to take 
the magnetical azimuth, or amplitude of the fun or ftars, or the bearings 
of head-lands, fhips, and other objects at a diftance. 

The brafs edge, originally defigned to fupport the card, and throw the 
weight thereof as near the circumference as poffible, is itfelf divided into 
degrees and halves; which may be eafily eftimated into fimaller parts, 
if neceflary. The divifions are determined by means of a cat-gut line 
ftretched perpendicularly with the box, as near the brafs edge as may be, 
that the parallax arifing from a different pofition of the obferver may be as 
little as poffible. | 
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There is alfo added an index at the top of the inner-box, which may be 
xed on or taken off at pleafure, and ferves for all altitudes of the object. 


It confifts of a bar, equal in length to the diameter of the inner-box, each 


end being furnifhed with a perpendicular ftile, with a flit parallel to the 


{ides thereof; one of the flits is narrow, to which the eye is applied, and 
the other is wider, with a fmall cat-gut ftretched up the middle of it, and 
from thence continued horizontally from the top of one ftile to the top of © 
the other. There is alfo a line drawn along the upper furface of the bar. 
Thefe four, viz. the narrow flit, the horizontal cat-gut thread, the perpen- 
dicular one, and the line on the bar, are in the fame plane, which difpofes 
itfelf perpendicularly to the horizon when the inner-box is at reft and hangs 
free. This index does not move round; but is always placed on, fo as to 
anfwer the fame fide of the box. 

The fan’s azimuth is known to be an angle contained between the meri- 
dian and the center of the fun. When this is required, and his rays are 
{trong enough to caft a fhadow, the box is turned about till the fhadow of 
the horizontal thread, or if the fun be too low, till that of the perpendicular 
thread, in one ftile, or the flit through the other, falls upon the line in the 
index bar, or vibrates to an equal diftance on each fide of it, the box. 
being gently touched if it vibrates too far: at the fame time they obferve: 
the degree marked upon the brafs edge of the cat-gut line. In counting 
the degree for the azimuth, or any other angle that is reckoned from the 
meridian, the outward circle of figures upon the brafs edge is ufed; and 
the fituation of the index, with refpect to the card and needle, will always 
dire@ upon what quarter of the compafs the object is placed. 

But if the fun does not fhine out fuficiently ftrong, the eye is placed: 
behind the narrow flit in one of the ftiles, and the wooden box turned 
about till fome part of the horizontal or perpendicular thread appears to» 
inrerfeét the center of the fun, or vibrate to an equal diftance on each fide 
of it; fmoked glafs being ufed next the eye, if the fun’s light is too ftrong. . 
In this method another obferver is neceffary, to note the degree cut by the 
nonius, at the fame time the firlt gives notice that the thread appears to 
fplit the object. 

Plate II. fig. 20. is a perfpective view of the compafs, when in order for 
obfervation; the point of view being the center of the card, and the diftance: 
of the eye two feet. 


A B. is the wooden box in which it is ufually contained. : 

K. is a cat-gut line drawn from the infide of the box for determining the - 
degree upon the brafs edge. 

L, M, N,.O. is the index bar wi 
which being taken off from the top © 
PQ, notched properly to receive it. 

The other parts of the figure, with their references, are explained in the. 


article COMPASS. . 


th it’s two ftiles, and cat-gut threads, . 
f the box, is placed in two pieces 
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ACK of the pof. See the article SrerN-Posr. 

To Back an anchor, empeneller, to carry out a fmall anchor, as the 
ftream or kedge, ahead of the large one by which the fhip ufually rides, 
in order to fupport it, and prevent it from loofening, or coming home, in 
bad ground. In this fituation, the latter is confined by the former, in the 
fame manner that the fhip is reftrained by the latter. 

To Back affern, in rowing, fcier à culer, is to manage the oars in a di- 
rection contrary to the ufual method, fo as that the boat, or veffel, imprefied 
by their force, fhall retreat, or move with her ftern foremoft, inftead of 
advancing. 

To Back the fails, is to arrange them in a fituation that will occafion 
the fhip to retreat or move aftern. This operation is particularly ne- 
ceffary in narrow channels, when a fhip is carried along fideways by the 
ftrength of the tide or current, and it becomes requifite to avoid any 
objeét that may intercept her courfe, as fhoals, or veflels under fail, or at 
anchor: it is alfo neceffary in a naval engagement, to bring a fhip back, 
fo as to lie oppofite to her adverfary, when fhe is too far advanced in the 
line. See Apack. ; 

BACK-BOARD, a piece of board of a femicircular figure, placed tranf- 
verfely in the after-part of a boat,-like the back of a chair, and ferving 
the pañlengers to recline againft whilft fitting in the ftern-fheets. See 
Boat. 

BACK-STAYS, cale haubans, (from back and ffay) long ropes reaching 
from the topmaft-heads to the ftarboard and larboard fides of the fhip, 
where they are extended to the channels: they are ufed to fupport the top- 
mafts, and fecond the efforts of the fhrouds, when the matt is {trained by 
a weight of fail in a frefh wind. | 

They are ufually diftinguifhed into breaft-back-ftays and after-back- 
ftays; the intent of the former being to fuftain the top-maft when the force 
of the wind aéts upon the fhip fideways, or, according to the fea-phrafe, 
when the fhip fails upon a wind; and the purpofe of the latter is to enable 
itto carry fail when the wind is further aft. 

There are alfo back-ftays for the top-gallant-mafts, in large fhips, which 
are fixed in the fame manner with thofe of the top-mafts. 

A pair of back-ftays is ufually formed of one rope, which is doubled in 
the middle, and faftened there fo as to form an eye, which pafies over the 
maft-head, from whence the two ends hang down, and are ftretched to the 
channels by dead-eyes and laniards. See DEaDp-Eves, &c. 

The figure of the back-ftays, and their pofition, is exhibited in the 
article Riccinc, to which the reader is further referred, 
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BADGE, bouteille, fauffe galerie, in fhip-building, a fort of ornament, 
placed on the outfide of fmall fhips, very near the ftern, containing either 


a window, for the convenience of the cabin, or the reprefentation of it: 
it is commonly decorated with marine figures, martial inftruments, or fucir 


like emblems. 


See QuARTE 
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To Bacrrpe the mizen, is to lay it aback, by bringing the fheet to the 


mizen fhrouds. 


To BALANCE, (balancer, Fr.) to contract a fail into a narrower com- 


pafs, in a ftorm, 
this method is u 
the principal fails; 


by retrenching or folding up a part of it at one corner : 
fed in contradiftin@tion to reefing, which is common to all 
whereas balancing is peculiar to few, fuch as the mizen 


ef a fhip, and the main-fail of thofe veflels, wherein it is extended by a 


boom. 


See Boom and REEF. 


The Batance of the mizen, famon is thus performed: the mizen-yard 
is lowered a little, then a fmall portion of the fail is rolled up at the peek, 


or upper corner, 
outer-end, or yard-arm, toward the maft. 


See Mi1zen. 


and faftened to the yard about one fifth inward from the 


A boom main-fail is balanced, after all it’s reefs are taken in, by rolling 
up a fimilar portion of the hindmoft or aftmoft lower corner, called the 
clue, and fattening it ftrongly to the boom, having previoufly wraped a 
piece of old canvas round the part (which is done in both cafes) to prevent: 
the fail from being fretted by the cord which faftens it. 

BALLAST, Jef, (ballafte, Dut. ballaftro, Span.) a certain. portion of 
ftone, iron, gravel, or fuch like materials, depofited in a fhip’s hold, 
when fhe has either no cargo, or too little to bring her fufficiently low 
It is ufed to counter-balance the effort of the wind upon. 
the mafts, and give the fhip a proper ftability, that fhe may be enabled to 


in the water. 


carry fail wit 


There is often great 
prepare fhips of equal burthen for a voyage ; 


hout danger of overturning. 
difference in the proportion of baliaft required to: 
the quantity being always 


more or lefs, according to the fharpnefs or flatnefs of the fhip’s bottom, ., 


which feamen call the 


00r. 


The knowledge of ballafting a fhip with propriety is certainly an article - 
that deferves the attention of the fkilful mariner;. for although it is known, 


that fhips in ceneral will n 


Jaden fo deep that the furfa 
breadth amidships, yet there is more than this general know 
iron, &c. in the: 


fince, if fhe has a great weight of heavy ballaft, as lead, 
he center of gravity too low in the hold; and al- 
her to carry a great fail, fhe will neverthelefs fail 
f being difmafted by her violent rolling. 

he art of difpofing thofe materials fo that 
proper equilibrium on the water,. 
qualities equally pernicious: as 
a great fail, yet her 


bottom, it. will place t 
though this will enable 
very heavily, and run the rifk o 

To baliaft a fhip, therefore, is t 
fhe may be duly poifed, and maintain a 
fo as neither to be too ff, nor too crank, 


ot carry a fufficient quantity of fail, till they are 


ce of the water will nearly glance on the extreme: 


in the firft, although the fhip may be fitted to carry 


_welocity. will not be propo 


ledge required ;. 


rtionably increafed; whilft her mafts are more: 


endangered : 
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endangered by her fudden jerks and exceffive labouring: and in the laft, 
fhe will be incapable of carrying fail, without the rifk of overfetting. 

Stiffnefs in ballafting is occafioned by difpofing a great quantity of 
heavy ballaft, as lead, iron, &c. in the bottom, which naturally places 
the center of gravity very near the keel; and that being the center about 
which the vibrations are made, the lower it is placed, the more violent 
will be the motion of rolling. 

Cranknefs, on the other hand, is occafioned by having too little ballaft, 
or by difpofing the fhip’s lading fo as to raife the center of gravity too high, 
which alfo endangers the maft in carrying fail when it blows hard: for when 
the mafts lofe their perpendicular height, they ftrain on the fhrouds in the 
nature of a lever, which increafes as the fine of their obliquity; and a fhip 
that lofes her mafts is in great danger of being loft. 

The whole art of ballafting, therefore, confifts in placing the center of 
gravity to correfpond with the trim and fhape’ of the veffel, fo as neither’ 
to be too high nor too low ; neither too far forward, nor too far aft; and 
to lade the fhip fo deep, that the furface of the water may nearly rife to: 
the éxtreme breadth amidfhips; and thus fhe will be enabled to carry a 
good fail, incline but.little, and ply well to the windward, See the article 
Trim. 

’BANIAN-Days; a cant term among common failors, denoting thofe- 
days on which they have no flefh-meat: it feems to be derived from the 
practice of a nation amongft the eaftern Indians, who never eat fleth, 

BANK, banc, atterriffement, (banc, Sax.) an elevation of the ground, 
or bottom of the fea, which is often fo high.as to appear above the fur- 
face of the water, or at leaft fo little beneath it, as to prevent a fhip from 
floating over it: in this fenfe, bank amounts nearly to the fame as fhallows,. 
flats, &c.. The fhelves thar abound with rocks under water are diftin- 
~ guifhed by other names, as reefs, ridges, keys, &c. 

An exaét knowledge of the banks, their extent, and the different depths 
of water in which they lie, conftitutes a very effential portion of the: 
feience of a pilot, or mafter of a fhip. If the veffel be large, and draws 
much water, great attention will be neceffary to avoid them. If, on the 
contrary, fhe is-fmall, the fame banks afford a fure afylum, where fhe may 
brave the largeft fhips, which dare not follow her to fo dangerous a retreat. 
Many fmall veffels have eluded the purfuit of a fuperior enemy by means 
of this hofpitable barrier. 

Banks on.the fea coaft are ufually marked by beacons or buoys. In 
charts they are diftinguifhed by little dots, as ridges of rocks are cha- 
racterifed by croffes. The principal banks in the Weftern Ocean, are thofe 
of Newfoundland, and the Bahama-Bank: the moft remarkable one 
in Newfoundland is called the Grand Bank, which is of a valt extent, 
being nearly two hundred miles in length, and ftretching north and 
fouth: it’s ufual depth is from twenty to eighty fathoms; and this is the 
great fcene of the cod-fifhery, which is fo material an article in European: 
commerce. | 


BANK of oars, a feat or bench of rowers in a galley. 
| BANKER, , 


" 
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BANKER, a veflel employed in the cod-fifhery on the Banks of New- 
foundland. 

BAR of a port or baven, a fhoal or bank of fand, gravel, &c. thrown 
up by the furge of the fea, to the mouth of a river or harbour, fo as to 
endanger, and fometimes totally prevent the navigation, 

BARCA-LONGA, a large Spanifh fifhing-boat, navigated with lug- 
fails, and having two or three mafts: thefe are very common in the Médi- 
terranean. : See VESSEL. 

BARGE (dargie Dutch) a veffel or boat of ftate, furnifhed with ele- 
gant apartments, canopies, and cufhions; equipped with a band of rowers, 
and decorated with flags and ftreamers: they are generally ufed for pro- 
ceffions on the water, by noblemen, officers of ftate, or magiftrates of 
ereat cities. Of this fort we may naturally fuppofe the famous barge or 
galley of Cleopatra, which, according to Shakefpeare, 
« Like a burnifh’d throne 
Burnt on the water; the poop was beaten cold ; 

Purple her fails, and fo perfumed, that ) 

The winds were love-fick with them: the oars were filver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept ftroke, and made 

The water which they beat to follow fafter, 

As amorous of their ftrokes 


At the helm 
A feeming mermaid fteer’d : the filken tackles 
Swell’d with the touches of thofe flower-foft hands 
That yarely form’d their office.’ 


There are likewife other barges of a fimaller kind, for the ufe of ad- 
mirals and captains of fhips of war. Thefe are of a lighter frame, and 
may be eafily hoifted into, and out of the fhips to which they occafionally 
belong. See Boar. 

Barce, cabotiere, is alfo the name of a flat-bottomed veffel of burthen, 
for lading and difcharging fhips, and removing their cargoes from place to 
place in a harbour. 

_.. BARK (barca, low Lat.) a general name civen to fmall fhips: it is 
however peculiarly appropriated by feamen to thofe which carry three matts - 
without a mizen-top-fail. Our northern mariners, who are trained in the 
coal-trade, apply this diftin@ion to a broad-fterned fhip, which carries no 
ornamental figure on the {tem or prow. 
BARNICLE, cravan, a fpecies of fhell-fith, often found fticking to the 
bottoms of fhips, rocks, &c. Pain: 
BARRICADE (barricada, Span.) a ftrong wooden rail, fupported by 
feveral little pillars or ftanchions, and xtending, as a fence, acrofs 
the foremoft part of the quarter-deck. In a vefiel of war, the in- 
tervals between the pillars are commonly filled with cork, junks of old 
cable, or matts of platted cordage. In the upper part, there is a double 
rope-netting, fupported by double cranes of iron, extending about a foot 


above the rail; and between the two parts of the netting are ftuffed a 
number 
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number of hammocks, filled with the feamens bedding, to intercept and 
prevent the execution of fmall-fhot fired by fwivel guns, carabines, or 
mufkets, in the time of battle. 

BARS of the Capfiern and Windlafs. See thofe articles. 

BASIN of a dock, (bafin, Fr.) a place where the water is confined by 
double flood-gates, and thereby prevented from running out at the tide of 
ebb. The ule of it is to contain fhips whilft repairing, either before they 
enter, or after they come out of the dock. 

Basin, paradis, alfo implies fome part of a haven, which opens from a 
narrow channel into a wide and fpacious refervoir for fhipping. 

BATTENS of the batches, a fort of long narrow laths, fcantlings of 
wooden ftuff, or ftreight hoops of cafks. They are nailed along the edges 
of tarpaulings, which are pieces of tarred canvas, of fufficient breadth and 
length to cover the hatches at fea; the battens ferve to confine the edges 
of the tarpaulings clofe down to the fides of the hatches, to prevent the 
water, which may rufh. over the decks in a ftorm, from penetrating into 
the lower apartments of the fhip. 

BAY, Jaye, à gulf. or inlet of the fea-coaft, comprehended between two: 
promontories, or capes of land, where. fhipping frequently ride at anchor, 
fheltered from the.wind and fea.. 

BEACON, balife, (beacon, Sax.) a poft or ftake erected over a fhoal or 
fand-bank, as a warning to feamen to keep their fhips at a diftance. 

BEAK-HEAD, coltis, a name given to a fhip’s head whofe forecaftle 
is fquare or oblong, a circumftance. common to all veffels of war which 
have two.or more decks of guns. . In fmaller fhips, the forecaftle is nearly 
fhaped like a- parabola, whofe vertex, or angular point, lies immediately 
over the ftem. 

The ftrong, projecting, pointed beaks ufed by the ancients in time of 
battle, have been intirely rejected fince the ufe of gun-powder. 

BEAMS, baux, (beam, Sax. a tree) ftrong thick. pieces of timber, 
ftretching acrofs the fbip from fide to fide, to fupport the decks, and retain 
the fides at their proper diftance. ; 

The Beams of fhips of war are ufually formed of three pieces fcarfed 
together ; as appears in plate III. They are fuftained at each end by thick: 
planks in the fhip’s fide, called clamps, upon which they reft. They are 
.-alfo firmly connected to the timbers of the fhip by means of ftrong knees, 
and fometimes by ftandards.. See Mipsaip-FRAME. : 

It is neceffary. that the beams, as reprefented in the midfhip-frame, fhould 
have a greater. height in the middle than at the two ends, to carry the 
water more readily off from the decks, and to diminifh the recoil of the 
guns, which will thereby more eafily return into their places. 

The longeft of thefe is called the mid/bip-beam, it is lodged in the mid- 
fhip-frame, or between the wideft frame of timbers. At about two thirds 
of the height from the keel to the lower-deck, are laid a range of beams, 
to fortify the hold, and fupport a platform called the orlop, which contains 
the cables and ftores of the fhip.. at iat 
There. 
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There are ufually twenty-four beams on the lower-deck of a fhip of 
feventy-four guns, and to the other decks additional ones in proportion, as 
the fhip lengthens above. 

On the Beam, implies any diftance from the fhip on a line with the 
beams, or at right angles with the keel: thus, if the fhip fteers or points 
northward, any object lying eaft or weft, is faid to be on the ftarboard or 
larboard beam. Thus allo, 

Before the Bram, is an arch of the horizon comprehended between the 
line that croffés her length at right angles, and fome object at a diftance 
before it, or between the line of the beam and that point of the compafs 
which fhe ftems. Thus if a fhip, fteering weft, difcovers an ifland on the 
right, three points before the beam, the ifland mult bear NWN from the 
fhip. ‘See the article BEARING. 

BEAN-COD, a fmall fifhing-veffel,. or pilot-boat, common on the fea- 
coafts and in the rivers of Portugal. It is extremely fharp forward, having 


“5 fen bent inward above into a great curve: the ftem is alfo plated on 


the fore-fde with iron, into which a number of bolts are driven, to fortify 
it, and refift the ftroke of another veffel, which may fall athwart-haule. 
It is commonly navigated with a large lateen fail, which extends over 
the whole length of the deck, and is accordingly well fitted to ply to 
windward. 

BEAR-a-nanp ! a phrafe of the fame import with make hafte, difpatch, 
quick, &c. 

BEARING, in navigation, gifement, an arch of the horizon inter- 
. cepted between the neareft meridian and any diftinét object, either dif- 
covered by the eye, er refulting from the finical proportion as in the 
firft cafe, at 4 P. M. Cape Spado, in the ifle of Candia, bore S. by W. by 
the compafs. 

In the fecond, the longitudes: and latitudes of any two places being 
given, and confequently the difference of latitude and longitude between 


them, the bearing from one to the other is difcovered by the following 


analogy :, 
Rie he As the meridional difference of latitude 

Is to the difference of longitude : 

So is radius 


To the tangent bearing. 
Bearrne is allo the fituation of any diftant object, eftimated from fome 


part of the fhip according to her pofition. In this fenfe, an object fo dif- 
covered, muft be either ahead, aftern, abreaft, on the bow, or on the 
quarter. 

Thefe Brarines, therefore, which may be called mechanical, are on 
the beam, before the beam, abaft the beam, on the bow, on the quarter, 
ahead, or aftern. If the fhip fails with a fide-wind, it alters the names of 
fuch bearings in fome meafure, fince a diftant objeét on the beam is then 
faid to be to leeward, or to windward; on the lee quarter, or bow; and on 
the weather quarter or bow. 


I BEARING-UP, 


es See 
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BEARING-ur, or BEARING-away, arriver, in navigation, the ac of 


changing the courfe of a fhip, in order to make her run before the 


wind, after fhe had failed fome time with a fide-wind, or clofe-hauled : 
it is generally performed to arrive at fome port under the lee, or to avoid 
fome imminent danger occafioned by a violent ftorm, leak, or enemy in 
frais) Vara te 

ÉThis phrafe, which is abfurd enough, feems to have been derived from 
the motion of the helm, by which this effect is partly produced; as the 
helm is then borne up to the windward, or weather fide of the fhip. 
Otherwife, it is a direé&t contradiction in terms, to fay that a fhip dears 
up, when fhe goes before the wind; fince the current of the wind, as well 
as that of a river, is always underftood to determine the fituation of objects 
or places within it’s limits. In the firft fenfe we fay, up to windward and 
down to leeward; as in the latter we fay, up or down the river. This 
expreffion, however, although extremely improper, is commonly adopted 
in the general inftructions of our navy, printed by authority, inftead of 
bearing down, or bearing away. 

BEATING, in navigation, the operation of making a progrefs at fea 
againft the direction of the wind, in a zig-zag line, or traverfe, like that 
in which we aicend a fteep hill. As this method of failing will be parti- 
cularly explained under the term Tacxinc, the reader is referred to that 
article. : pee 

To BECALM, deraber, (from calme, Dut.) to intercept the current of 
the wind, in it’s paflage to a fhip, with any contiguous object, as a fhore 
above her fails, a high fea behind, or fome other fhip. At this time the 
fails remain in a ftate of reft, and are confequently deprived of their power 


_to govern the motion of the fhip. 


BECKETS, ile, imply in general any thing ufed to confine loofe 
ropes, tackles, oars, or fpars, in a convenient place, where they may be 
difpofed out of the way till they are wanted. Hence, beckets are either 
Jarge hooks, or fhort pieces of rope, with a knot in one end and an eye 
in the other, or formed like a circular wreath; or they are wooden brack- 
ets; and, probably, from a corruption and mifapplication of this laft 
term arofe the word becket, which feems often to be confounded with 
bracket. 


Put the tacks and Jheets in the Beckers ! the order to hang up the weather 


_ main and fore-fheet, and the lee main and fore-tack, to a little knot and 


eye-becket on the foremoft main and fore-fhrouds, when the fhip is clofe- 
hauled, to prevent them from hanging in the water. 

BED, a flat thick, piece of timber, ufually formed of the rough flaves 
of cafks, or fuch like materials, to be lodged under the quarters of cafks 


containing any liquid, and ftowed in a fhip’s hold. The ufe of the 


beds is to fupport the cafk, and keep the bilge, or middle part of it, from 
bearing againft the fhip’s floor, or againft the body upon which it refts, left 
the ftaves fhould give way and break in the place where they are weakeft : 
or lie in a wet place, fo as to rot in the courfe of the voyage. See the ar- 


ticle STowinc. 
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Bep of a river, lit, the bottom of the channel in which the ftream or 
current ufually flows. 
Bzp of a cannon. See CARRIAGE. ; yt 
To BELAY, amarrer, (from beleygen, Belg.) to faften a rope by winding 
it feveral times round a cleat, belaying-pin, or kevel: this term is pecu- 
liar to fmall ropes, and chiefly the running-rigging, there being feveral 
other expreffions ufed for large ropes, as bitting, bending, making falft,, 
ftoppering, &c. See thofe articles. 4 
BEND, avujte, (probably from bindan, Sax. to bind) the knot by which 
one rope is faftened to another, hence 
To BEND, is to faften one rope to another, of which there are fevçrak 
methods. 
BENDING the cable, the operation of clinching, or tying the cable to 
the ring of it’s anchor. 
Bexpinc a fail, faftening it to it’s yard or ftay. See the articles Sarr, 
Sray, and YARD. 
BENDS, the thickeft and ftrongeft planks in a fhip’s fide. See Wa es, 
by which name they are more properly called. 
BETWEEN-DECKS, enire-pont, the fpace contained between any two 
decks of a fhip. : 
BEVELLING, in fhip-building, the art of hewing a timber with a 
proper and regular curve, according to a mould which is laid on one fide 
of it’s furface. 
« In order to hew any piece of timber to it’s proper bevel, it will be 
neceffary, firft, to make one fide fair and out of winding; a term ufed to 
fignifythat the fide of a timber fhould be a plane. If this fide be uppermoft, 
and placed horizontally, or upon a level, it is plain, if the timber is to be 
hewed fquare, it may be done by a plummet and line; but if the timber 
is not hewed fquare, the line will not touch both the upper and lower edge 
of the piece; or if a fquare .be applied to it, there will be wood wanting 
either at the upper or lower fide. This is called within or without a fquare. 
When the wood is deficient at the under-fide, it is called under-bevelling ; 
and when it is deficient im the upper-fide, it is called ftanding-bevelling : — 
and this deficiency will be more or lefs according to the depth of the piece ; 
#o that before the proper bevellings of the timbers are found, it will be 
. fometimes very convenient to affign the breadth of the timbers; nay, in 
moft cafes it will be abfolutely neceffary, efpecially afore and abaft: though 
the breadth of two timbers, or the timber and room, which includes the 
two timbers and the fpace between them, may be taken without any fen- 
fible error, as far as the fquare body goes. For as one line reprefents the 
moulding-fide of two timbers, the fore-fide of the one being fuppofed to 
unite with the aft-fide of the other; the two may be confidered: as one 
intire piece of timber.’ Murray's Ship-building. 
BIGHT, balant, (bygan, Sax. to bend) the double part of a rope when it 
is folded, in contradiftinétion to the end: as, her anchor hooked the dight 
of our cable, i.e. caught any part of it between the ends. The dight of his 
cable has fwept our anchor; that is, the double part of the cable of another 
; Fike | hip, 
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hip, as fhe ranged about, has entangled itfelf under the ftock or fluke of 
our anchor. 

Bicut, anfe, is alfo a fmall bay between two points of land. 

BILANDER, ¢dandre, Fr. a {mall merchant-fhip with two matts. 

The Biranper is particularly diftinguifhed from other veffels of two 
mafts by the form of her mainfail, which is a fort of trapezia, the yard 
thereof being hung obliquely on the maft in the plane of the fhip’s length, 
and the aftmoft or hinder end peeked or raifed up to an angle of about 
45 degrees, and hanging immediately over the ftern; while the fore end 
. flopes downward, and comes as far forward as the middle of the fhip. To 
this the fail is bent or faftened ; and the two lower corners, the foremoft 
of which is called the tack, and the aftmoft the fheet, are afterwards fe- 
cured, the former to a ring-bolt in the middle of the fhip’s length, and the 
latter to another in the taffarel. The main-fails of larger fhips are hung 

crofs the deck inftead of along it, being faftened to a yard which hangs 
at right angles with the maft and the keel. | 

Few vefiels, however, are now rigged in this method, which has pro- 
bably been found more inconvenient than feveral~others. See Suip. It may 
not be improper to remark, that this name, as well as brigantine, has been 
varioufly applied in different parts of Europe to veffels of different forts. 

BILGE, (fuppofed from d7/tk, Sax. a ftorm) that part of the floor of 
a fhip, on either fide of the keel, which approaches nearer to an horizontal 
than to a perpendicular direction, and on which the fhip would reft if. laid 
on the ground: or more particularly, thofe parts of the bottom which are 
oppofite to the heads of the floor-timbers amidfhips on each fide of the keel. 
Hence, when a fhip receives a fracture in this place, fhe is faid to be dilged. 

BILL, the point or extremity of the fluke of an anchor. 

Bizz of lading, connoiffement, an acknowledgment figned by the mafter 
of a fhip, and given to a merchant, containing an account of the goods 
which the former has received from the latter, &c. with a promife to de- 
liver them at the intended place for a. certain fum of money. Each bill of 
lading muft be treble; one for the merchant who fhips the goods, another 
to be fent to the perfon to whom they are configned, and the third to re- 
main in the hands of the mafter of the faid fhip. It muft, however, be 
obferved, that a bill of lading is only ufed when the goods fent on board 
afhip are but part of the cargo; for when a merchant loads a veffel entirely 
on his own account, the deed paffed between him and the matter of the 
fhip is called charter-party. See CHARTER-PARTY. 

BINACLE, a wooden cafe or box, which contains the compafies, log- 
glafles, watch-glaffes, and lights to fhew the compafs at night. ‘ 

As this is called dittacle in all the old fea-books, even by mariners, it ap- 
pears evidently to be derived from the French term habitacle, (a fmall ha- 
bitation) which is now ufed for the fame purpofe by the feamen of that 
“nation. 

The Brvacce (plate I. fig. 4.) is furnifhed with three apartments, with 
fliding fhutters: the two fide ones, a b, have always a compafs in each, d, 
to direct the fhip’s way, while the middle divifion, c, has a lamp or candle, 
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with a pane of glafs on either fide to throw a light upon the compafs in the 
night, whereby the man who {teers may obferve it in the darkeft weather, 
as it {tands immediately before the helm on the quarter-deck. 

There are always two binacles on the deck of a fhip of war, one being 
defigned for the man who fteers, and the other for the perion who fuper- 
intends the fteerage, whofe office is called conning, or cunning. 

BIRTH, or Bertu, eviteé, the ftation in which a fhip rides at anchor, 
either alone or in a fleet; or the diftance between the fhip and any adjacent 
objet; comprehending the extent of the fpace in which fhe ranges at the 
length of her cables ; as, foe lies in a good birth, 1. e. ina convenient fitua- 
tion, or at a proper diftance from the fhore and other veffels; and where 
there is good anchoring-ground, and fhelter from the violence of the wind 
and fea. 

Birtu, appartement, alfo fignifies the room or apartment where any parti- 
cular number of the officers or fhip’s company ufually mefs and refide. In 
a fhip of war there is commonly one of thefe between every two guns. 

To BITE, mordre, to hold faft in the ground; expreffed of the anchor. 

BITS, dittes, (bitel, Sax.) a frame compofed of two {trong pieces: of 
timber, fixed perpendicularly in the fore-part of a ihip, whereon to fatten 
her cables as fhe rides at anchor. Seebb, Preces of the Hutt. 

Thefe pieces being let down through fquare mortifes cut in the decks 
above and below, are bolted and fore-locked to the fhip’s beams. There 
are feveral bits in a fhip, the principal of which are thofe for the cables: 
their upper ends commonly reach about four or five-feet above the lower 
deck, over which the cable paffes. They are fupported on the fore part 
by ftrong ftandards; one arm of which is bolted to the deck, and the 
other to the bits: and on the after part is fixed a ftrong beam of tim- 
ber, g, (plate I. Pisces of the Hutt) parallel to the deck, and at right _ 
angles with the bits, to which it is bolted and forelocked. The ends of 
this beam, which is called the crofs-piece, reach about two or three feet 
beyond the bits, whofe upper-ends are nearly two feet above the crofs-piece. 
The cable being paffed once round about thefe bits, may be eradually 
flackened at pleafure ; without which it would be impoffible to prevent it 
from running out with the utmoft rapidity, when the fhip rides a great 
ftrain, which is always the cafe in a ftorm, or an impetuous tide. In 
fhips of war there are ufually two pair of cable bits, and when they are 

both ufed at once, the cable is faid to be double-bitted. The plan of the 
bits, with their crofs-pieces and ftandards, are reprefented in plate Ill. where 
b bare the bits, e their ftandards, and g the crofs-piece. 

To Bry the cable, is to put it round the bits, in order to faften it, or flacken 
it gradually, which laft is called veering away. 

The other bits are of a fmaller kind, but conftructed nearly'in the fame 
manner. ‘They are ufed to faften the top-fail-fheets, or the ropes by which 
the lower corners of the top-fails are extended. 

BLACK-STRAKES, a range of planks immediately above the wales 

ina fhip’s fide: they are always covered with a mixture of tar and lamp- 
black, forming an agreeable variety with the white bottom beneath, and 
7 the 
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_ the feraped planks of the fide, covered with melted turpentine, or varnifh 


of pine, above. All the yards are likewife daubed with this mixture, which 
not only preferves them from the heat of the fun and the weather, but gives 
them a fine glofs, which makes a good appearance contrafted with the 


_ white varnifh on the matts. 


BLADE. See the article Oar. 

BLOCK, poule, a machine known in mechanics by the name of pully, 
and ufed for various purpofes in a fhip, particularly to increafe the mecha- 
nical power of the ropes employed in contratting, dilating, or traverfing 
the fails. ‘he ends of thefe ropes, being arranged in certain places upon 


‘the deck, may thus be readily found whenever they are wanted. The 


blocks, which are for thefe purpofes difpofed in various places upon the 
mafts, yards, and fails, and amongft the rigging, are alfo of various fizes, 
fhapes, and powers, according to the effect they are calculated to produce. 
They are fingle, double, or treble, being fo denominated from the number 
of wheels they contain. There are even fome of five, fix, and feven fold, 
but thefe are only employed to raife or move fome very weighty bodies, 
and are not ufed about the yards or fails. We fhall begin by defcribing the 
moit fimple, and afterwards proceed to thofe which are more complicated. 

: A common fingle block is compofed of three parts; the fhell, the 
fheave, and the pins. The fhell, avcaf, approaches neareft to the figure 
of a long fpheroid, fomewhat flatted in the middle. Between the two 
flat fides it is hollowed fo as to receive a narrow cylindrical wheel called 


the fheave, rouet, formed of lignum vite, or other hard wood; and thro’ 


the center of this fheave is bored a round hole, to admit of a pin, which 
is driven through two correfponding holes in the middle of the fhell, per- 
pendicular to the hollow fpace within. The pin thus becomes the axis of 
the wheel or fheave, which completes the wooden work of the machine. 
Thus formed, itis bound with a fort of a rope ring, which is clofely fitted 
to a notch pafling round the furface of the fhell, and over both ends of 
the pin: and by this ring, or wreath, which is called a block-ftrop, they 
are fufpended upon the mafts, fhrouds, &c. 

‘The complicated blocks, or thofé which contain a number of wheels, 
either have all the wheels to run upon one axis, (fee plate I.) or have their 
fhells fo formed that the wheels are one above another. In the former 
fhape they approach neareft’ the figure of a cylinder, and in the latter ap- 
pear like two or more fingle blocks joined together endways. 

In plate I. fig. 7. a, reprefents a fingle block, and b, c, two double ones, 
of different kinds, without ftrops. Fig. e, f, two double tackle blocks 
iron-bound, the lower one, f, being fitted with a fwivel, g, a double 
iron-bound block with a large hook, h, a fnatch-block, i, a top-block, 
k, avoyal-block, and], a clue-garnet-block. See Snatrcu-Biock, Tacxtie, 
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The Cat-block (plate II. fig. 15) is employed to draw the anchor up 
the cat-head. See the article Car. ; 
The fwivel in the iron-bound block is to turn it, that the feveral parts 
-of the rope of which the tackle is compofed may not be twifted round each 
other, which would greatly diminifh the mechanical power. 


The 
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The top-block is ufed to hoift up or lower down the top-mafts, and is for 
this purpofe hooked in an eye-bolt driven into the cap. See Car. 

The clue: garnet blocks are ufed to draw the clues, or lower-corners of 
the courfes, up to the yard, and are confequently fattened to the clues of 
thofe fails. See Cuur-caRneT. The ufe of the thoulder on the lower- 
end, is to prevent the ftrop from being fretted or chafed by the motion of 
the fail, as the fhip rolls or pitches. 4 

Brock AND Buock, the fituation of a tackle when the two oppolite blocks 
ate drawn clofe together, fo that the mechanical power becomes deftroyed, 
till the tackle is again over-bauled by drawing the blocks afunder. 

BOARD, in navigation, (bordée, Fr.) the fpace comprehended between 
any two places where the fhip changes her courfe by tacking; or the line 
over which fhe runs between tack and tack, when fhe is turning to wind- 
ward, or failing againft the direction of the wind. See the articles BEAT- 
inc and TackING. 

She makes a good Board, i.e, fails nearly upon a ftreight line, without 
deviating to leeward when the is clofe-hauled. See CLOSE-HAULED. 

BOARDING, abordage, an affault made by one fhip upon another, by en- 
tering her in battle with a detachment of armed men: either becaufe the 
efforts of the artillery and mufquetry have proved ineffectual, or becaufe 
fhe may have a greater number of men, and be better equipped for this 
attack than the enemy who defends herfelf againit it. ae 

This ftratagem, however, is chiefly practifed by privateers upon mer- 
chant-fhips, who are not fo well provided with men, and rarely attempted 
jn the royal navy; the battle being generally decided in men of war by 
the vigorous execution of a clofe cannonade. . 

‘An officer fhould maturely confider the danger of boarding a fhip of war 
before he attempts it; and be well affured that his adverfary is weakly 
manned; for perhaps he wifhes to be boarded, and if fo, a great flaughter 
will neceflarily follow. : 

The fwell of the fea ought alfo to be confidered, becaufe it may run fo 
high as to expofe both the hips to the danger of finking. 

There is perhaps very little prudence in boarding a fhip of equal force ; 
and when it is attempted, it may be either to windward or to leeward, ac- 
cording to the comparative force or fituation of the fhips. If there be any 
fwell, or fea, it may be more advifeable to Jay the enemy aboard on the 
lee-fide, as the water is there the fmootheft; befides, if the boarder is re- 
pulfed in that fituation, he may more eafily withdraw his men, and ftand off 
from his adverfary. Butas the weather-fhip can generally fall to leeward at 
any time, it is perhaps more eligible to keep to windward, by which fhe 
will bé enabled to rake her antagonift, or fire the broadfide into her ftern 
as fhe croffes it, in pafling to leeward, which will do great execution 
amoneft her men, by fcouring the whole length of the deck. FE 

Boarding may be performed in different places of the fhip, according to 
the circumitances, preparation and pofition of both; the affailant having 
previoufly felected a number of men armed with piftols and cutlafies. A 
number of powder-flafks, or flafks charged with gun-powder and fitted 
with a fufe, are alfo provided, to be thrown upon the enemy’s deck im- 
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mediately before the affault. Befides this, the boarder is generally fur- 
nifhed with an earthen fhell, called ‘a ftink-pot, which on that occafton is 


_ fufpended from his yard-arms or bowfprit-end. This machine is alfo 


charged with powder, mixed with other inflammable and fuffocating mate- 
rials, with a lighted fufe at the aperture. Thus prepared for the action, 
and having grappled his adverfary, the boarder difplays his fignal to be- 
ein the aflault. The fufes of the ftink-pot and powder-flafks being lighted, 
they are immediately thrown upon the deck of the enemy, where they 
burft and catch fire, producing an intolerable ftench and fmoke, and fill- 
ing the deck with tumult and diftraétion. Amidft the confufion occafioned 
by this infernal apparatus, the detachment provided rufh aboard fword in 
hand, under cover of the fmoke, on their antagonift, who is in the fame 
predicament with a citadel ftormed by the befegers, and generally over- 
powered, unlefs he is furnifhed with extraordinary means of defence, or 
equipped with clofe-quarters, to which he can retreat with fome probability 
of fafety, See the article CLosz-QuaRTERS. 

BOAT, (22, Sax. boot, Belg.) a {mall open veflel, conducted on the water 
by rowing or failing. The conftruction, machinery, and even the names 
of boats, are very different, according to the various purpofes for which 
they are calculated, and the fervices on which they are to be employed. 

Thus they are occafionally flight or ftrong ; fharp or flat-bottomed ; open. 
er decked ; plain or ornamented; as they may be defigned for fwiftnefs or 
burthen; for deep or fhallow water; for failing in a harbour or at fea; and 
for convenience, or pleafure. 

_ The largeft boat that ufually accompanies a fhip is the long-boat, cha- 
loupe, which is generally furnifhed with a maft and fails: thofe which are 
fitted for men of war, may be occafionally decked, armed, and equipped, 
for cruifing fhort diftances againft merchant-fhips of the enemy, or fmug- 


‘Jers, or for imprefling feamen, &c. 


The barges are next in order, which are longer, flighter, and narrower ; 
they are employed to carry the principal fea-officers, as admirals, and 
captains of fhips of war, and are very unfit for fea. See the article 
Barce. 

Pinnaces exactly refemble barges, only that they are fomewhat fmaller, 
and never row more than eight oars; whereas a barge properly never 
rows lefs than ten. Thefe are for the accommodation of the lieutenants, 
&c. 

Cutters of a fhip, deteaux, are broader, deeper, ‘and fhorter than the 
barges and pinnaces; they are fitter for failing, and are commonly em- 
ployed. in carrying ftores, provifions, paffengers, &cc. to and from the 
fhip. ‘In the ftruéture of this fort of boats, the lower edge of every plank 
in the fide over-lays the upper-edge of the plank below, which is called: 


“by fhip-wrights clinch-work. | 


Yawls, canots, are fomething lefs than cutters, nearly of the fame form, 

‘and ufed for fimilar fervices, they are generally rowed with fix oars. 
The above boats more particularly belong: to men of war; as mer- 
chant-fhips feldem have more than two, viz. a long-boat and yawl: 
; when 
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when they have a third, it is generally calculated for the countries to 
which they trade, and varies in it’s conftruétion accordingly. 

Merchant-fhips employed in the Mediterranean find it more convenient 
to ufe a lanch, which is longer, more flat-bottomed, and better adapted 
every way to the harbours. of that. fea than a long-boat. See Lancn. 

A wherry, diligence, is a light fharp boat, ufed in a river or harbour for 

carrying paflengers from place to place. | 

Punts, fleite, are a fort of oblong flat-bottomed boats, nearly refembling 
floating ftages; they are ufed by fhipwrights and caulkers, for breaming, 
caulking, or repairing a fhip’s bottom. 

A mofes is a very flat broad boat, ufed by merchant-fhips amongft the 
Caribbee-iflands, to bring hogfheads of fugar off from the fea-beach to the 
fhipping which are anchored in the roads. 

A felucca is a ftrong paflage-boat ufed in the Mediterranean, from ten 
to fixteen banks of oars. The natives of Barbary often employ. boats of 
this fort as cruifers. 

For the larger fort of boats, fee the articles Crart, CurTer, PERIA- 
GuA, and SHALLOP, | 

Of all the fmall boats, a Norway yawl feems to be the beft calculated 
for a high fea, as it will often venture out to a great diftance from the 
coaft of that country, when a ftout fhip can hardly carry any fail. 

Trim the Boat! barque-droit ! the order to fit in the boat in fuch a man- 
ner as that fhe fhall float upright in the water, without leaning toeither fide. 

To bale the Boat, is to throw out the water which remains in her bottom 
or the well-room. € 

Moor the Boat! the order to faften a boat with two ropes, fo as that 
the one fhall counter-act the other. 

For a reprefentation of fome of the principal boats of a fhip of war, 
fee plate II]. where fig. 1. exhibits the elevation, or fide view, of a ten- 
oared barge; aa, it’s keel; b, the ftern-poft; c, the ftem; bc, the water- 

line, which feparates what is under the furface of the water from what is 
above it; e, the row-locks, which contain the oars between them; f, the 
top of the ftern; g, the back-board; f g, the place where the cockfwain 
ftands or fits while fteering the boat; 1, the rudder, and m, the tiller, 
which is framed of iron. j; ath 

Fig. 2. reprefents the plan of the fame barge, where d is the ’thwarts, 
or feats where the rowers fit to manage their oars; f, i, h, the ftern-fheets 5 
ik, the benches whereon the paflengers fit in the ftern-fheets: the reft is 
explained in fig. 1. . : | 

Fig. 3. is a ftern view of the fame barge, with the projection of all the 
timbers in the after-body; and fig. 4, a head view, with the curves of all 
the timbers in the fore-body. : 

Having thus explained the different views of the barge, the reader 
will eafily comprehend the feveral correfponding parts in the other boats ; 
where fig. 5. is the plan, and-fig. 6. the elevation of a twelve-oared cutter 
that rows double banked: which, although feldom employed unlefs in 

capital fhips, becaufe requiring twelye rowers; is neverthelefs a very 
| excellent 
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excellent boat, both for rowing and failing, Fig. 7 and 8 are the head 
and ftern of this boat. 

Fig: 9 1s the plan of a long-boat, of which fig. 10 is the elevation, rt 
the ftern-view, and 12 the head-view. 

Boat-HooK, an iron hook with a fharp point on the hinder part thereof, 
to ftick into a piece of wood, a fhip’s fide, &c. It is ftuck upon a long 
pole or fhaft, (pl. III. fig. 1. n.) by the help of which a perfon in the boat 
may either hook any thing to confine the boat in a particular place, or pufh 
her off by the fharp point attached to the back of the hook. 

BoATSWAIN, contre-maitre, the officer who has the boats, fails, rigging, 

colours, anchors, and cables, committed to his charge. 
_ It is the duty of the boatfwain particularly to direét whatever relates to 
the rigging of a fhip, after fhe is equipped from a royal dock-yard. Thus 
he is to obferve that the mafts are properly fupported by their. fhrouds, 
ftays, and back-ftays, fo that each of thofe ropes may fuftain a proportional 
effort when the maft is ftrained by the violence of the wind, or the agita- 
tion of the fhip. He ought alfo to take care that the blocks and running- 
ropes are regularly placed, fo as to anfwer the purpofes for which they are 
intended ; and that the fails are properly fitted to their yards and ftays, 
and well furled or reefed when occafion requires. 

It is likewife his office to fummon the crew to their duty; to a@ift with 
his mates in the neceffary bufinefs of the fhip ; and to relieve the watch 
when it expires. He ought frequently to examine the condition of the 
maits, fails, and rigoing, and remove whatever may be judged unfit for 
fervice, or fupply what is deficient: and he is ordered by his inftruétions 
to perform this duty with as little noife as poffible. 

BOB-STAY, Jous-barbe, a rope ufed to confine the bowfprit of a fhip 
downward to the ftem, or cut-water. It is fixed by thrufting one of it’s 
ends through a hole bored in the fore-part of the cut-water for this purpofe, 
and then fplicing both ends together fo as to make it two-fold, or like the 
link of a chain: a dead-eye is then feized into it, and a leniard paffing through 
this, and communicating with another dead-eye upon the bowfprit, is drawn 
extremely tight by the help of mechanical powers. See Bowsprir. 

The ufe of the bob-ftay, is to draw down the bowfprit, and keep it 
fteddy ; and to counteract’ the force of the ftays of the fore-maft, which 
draw it upwards. The bowfprit is alfo fortified by fhrouds from the bows 
on each fide ; which are all very neceffary, as the fore-maft and the upper- 
part of the main-maft, dre flayed and greatly fupported by the bowfprit. 
For this reafon, the bob-ftay is the firft part of a fhip’s rigging which is 
drawn tight to fupport the mafts. To perform this tafk more effectually, 
it is ufual to fufpend a boat, anchor, or other weighty body, at the bow- 
{prit-end, to prefs it downwards during this operation. 

BOLD, an epithet applied to the fea-coaft, fignifying fteép, or abrupt, 
fo as to admit the approach of fhipping without expofing them to the danger 
of being run aground, or ftranded. 

BOLSTERS, a fort of {mall cufhions or bags, filled with tarred canvas, 
laid between the collars of the ftays and the edge of fome piece of yaad PA 
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which they lie: they are ufed to preferve the ftays from being chafed or 
galled by the motion of the mafts, as the fhip rocks or pitches at fea. 

BOLT. See Iron-Work. : 

BOLT-ROPE, ralingue, a rope to which the edges or fkirts of the fails 
are fewed, to firengthen, and prevent them from rending, Thofe parts of 
the-bolt-rope which are on the perpendicular or floping edges, are called 
leech-ropes; that at the bottom, the foot-rope ; and that on the top or 
upper-edge, the head-rope. Stay-fails, whote heads are formed like an 
acute angle, have no head-rope. To different parts of the bolt-rope are 
fattened all the ropes employed to contract or dilate the fails. The figure 
and pofition of the bolt-rope is exhibited in the plate referred to from the 
article SAIL. 

BOMB. See the articles MorTar and SHELL. 

BOMB-VESSEL, a fmall fhip particularly calculated to throw bombs 
into a fortrefs. They are faid to be invented by M. Reyneau, and to have 
been firft put in action at the bombardment of Algiers. Till then it had 
been judged impracticable to bombard a place from the fea. See a parti- 
cular defcription of thefe fhips in the article KutTcu. 

BONNET, an additional part laced to the bottom of t 
fore-fail of fome fmall veffels, in moderate winds. 

BOOM, éffacade, barre, (from boom, a tree, Dutch) in marine fortifica- 
tion, a ftrong chain or cable, on which are faftened a number of poles, bars, 
&c. extending athwart the mouth of aharbour or river, to prevent the ene- 
mies fhips of war from entering. It may be cccafionally funk, or drawn 
up to the furface of the water, by capfterns, and other mechanical powers. 

Boom-izon. See [RON-WORK. 

Booms, doute debors, certain long poles run out 
the fhip to extend the bottoms of particular fails. 
ral forts; as the jib-boom, ftudding-fail-booms,- ring-tail-boom, driver- 
boom, main-boom, and fquare-fail-bcom , the two laft, however, are only 
appropriated to {mall fhips of one or two mafts. See Jis, &c. 

BOOT-TOPPING, the act of cleaning the upper part of a fhip’s bot- 
tom, or that part which lies immediately under the furface of the water, 
and daubing it over with tallow, or with a coat or mixture of tallow, fui- 
phur, refin, &c. : 

Boor-roppine is chieBy performed where there is no dock, or other, 
commodious fituation for breaming or careening; or when the hurry of a 
voyage renders it inconvenient to have the whole bottom properly trimmed 
and cleanfed of the filth which gathers to it in the courfe of a fea-voyage. 
Tt is executed by making the fhip lean to one fide, as much as they can 
with fafety, and then fcraping off the grafs, flime, fhells, or other material 
shat adheres to the bottom, on the other fide, which is elevated: above the 
farface of the water for this purpofe, and accordingly daubed with the coat 
of tallow and fulphur. ‘Having thus finifhed one fide, they make the fhip 
lean to the other fide, and perform the fame operation, which not only: 
preferves the bottom from the worm, but makes the {hip flide fmoothly 
through the water. Sec Carezx and Dock. LEE 
BORE,. 
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BORE. See the article CANNON. 

BOTH SHEETS AFT, entre deux écoutes, the fituation of a fh'p that 
fails. right afore the wind, or with the wind right aftern. 

BOTTOM, carene, (botm, Sax. bodem, Belg.) as a fea-term, is either 
ufed to denote the bottom ofa fhip, or that of the water: thus in the former 
fenfe we fay, a clean or.a foul bottom; a Britifh, French, or Dutch bot- 
tom: and in the latter fenfe, a rocky, fandy, or oozy bottom. 

The bottom of a fhip, as we have defcribed in the article Naval Arcui- 
TECTURE, comprehends all that part which is under water when the fhip is 
Jaden; the figure of it muft therefore be determined by the qualities re- 
quired in the fhip, and the purpofes for which fhe is defigned., 

It-has been remarked, that a fhip of war fhould carry her loweft. tier of 
cannon fufficiently above the furface of the water to be ufed when necef- 
fary.. If this quality is negleéted, a fmall fhip will have the advantage of 
a large one, inafmuch as the latter cannot open her lower battery in a frefh 
fide-wind, without being expofed to extreme danger, by receiving a great 
quantity of water in at her ports between-decks. 

À fhip fhould be duly poifed, fo as not to dive or pitch heavily, but go 
fmoothly and eafily through the water, rifing to the waves when they run 
high, or when the veflel has reduced her fail to the ftorm. If the is defi- 
cient in this article, the feas will frequently burft aboard, and ftrain the 
decks or carry away the boats. The mafts are alfo greatly endangered from 
the fame caufe. 

A fhip fhould fail well when large, or before the wind; but particularly 
when clofe-bauled, or failing with a fide-wind. She fhould alfo be enabled 
in the latter firuation to keep her wind, without deviating much to leeward; 
to work and tack eafily, and liein a turbulent fea without ftraining violently. 
_ Many of our fhipwrights have confidered it extremely. difficult, if not 
impracticable, to make a fhip carry her cannon well, bear a competent fail, 
and advance fwiftiy through the water; becaufe a very full bottom is necef- 
fary to acquire the two firft qualities; whereas a fharp floor is better fitted 
to procure the latter. But when it is remembered, that a full fhip will 
carry a much greater force of fail than a fharp one, a good artift may form 
the body fo as to unite all thefe three qualities with the additional one of 
fteering eafily, by paying a proper attention to the following general rules. 

. Fo make a fhip carry a good fail. A flat floor-timber fomewhat long, 
‘or the lower-futtocks pretty round, a ftreight upper futtock, the top- 
timber to throw out the breadth aloft; at any rate to carry the main- 
breadth as high as the lower-deck. Now if the rigging be well adapted to 
. fuch a body, and the upper-works lightened as much as poffible, fo that 
the whole contributes to lower the center of gravity, there will be no reafon 
to doubt of the fhip’s carrying a good fail. . 

To make a fhip fteer well, and anfwer the helm readily. If the fafhion- 
‘ pieces be well formed, the tuck, or fpreading parts under the ftern, 
carried pretty high; the midfhip-frame well forward; a confiderable 
additional depth in the draught of water abaft more than forward; a 
great rake forward and none hate a fnug quarter-deck and Feat 
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all thefe will greatly facilitate the fteerage ; and a fhip that fails well will 
always fteer eafily. : 

To make a fhip carry her guns well out of the water. A long floor- 
timber, and not of great rifing ; a very full midfhip-frame, and low tuck, 
with light upper-works. 

To make a fhip go fmoothly through the water, and prevent ker from 
pitching heavily. A long keel, a long floor, not to rife too high afore, and 
abaft; but the area, or {pace contained in the fore-body, according to the 
refpective weight it is deftined to carry : all thefe are neceflary to make a 
fhip pafs eafily through the fea. 

To make a fhip keep a good wind and drive little to leeward. A 
good length by the keel; not too broad, but pretty deep. in the hold, 
which will occafion her to have a fhort floor-timber and a very great 
rifing. As fuch a fhip will meet with great refiftance in driving fideways, 
and feel very little in advancing or going ahead, the will falt very little to- 
leeward. 

Being thus furnifhed with the methods to qualify a fhip: for the dif 
ferent purpofes of navigation, the only difficulty remains to apply them 
properly in the conftruction, which muft, in a great meafure, be left to 
the judgment of the artift The whole art then ts evidently to form the 
body in fuch a manner, as that none of thefe qualities fhall be entirely 
deftroyed ; and in giving the preference to that which is principally re- 
quired in the fervice for which the fhip is deftined. As it therefore appears 
poffible to unite them all ia one veffel, fo that each of them may, be eafily 
difcerned, a negleét of this circumftance ought to be attributed to the 
incapacity of the fhipwright, who has not ftudied the principles of his art 
with proper application. See Naval ARCHITECTURE, Burupine, and. 
SHIP. 

BOTTOMRY, bomerie, (from bottom) a contra for borrowing money 

on the keel or bottom of a fhip; fo that the commander binds the fhip 
herfelf, that if the money be not paid at the time appointed, the creditors 
fhall have the fhip. | 

Borromry is alfo where a perfon lends money to a merchant or ad- 
venturer who wants it in traffic, and the lender is to be paid a much 
greater fum at the return of the fhip, ftanding to the hazard of the 
voyage. Although the intereft on this account be greater than the law 
commonly. allows, it is yet not efteemed ufury ; becaufe the money being 
fupplied at the lender’s rifk, if the fhip perifhes, he fhares in the lois 
thereof. 

BOW, epaule, in fhip-building, the rounding part of a fhip’s fide for- 
ward, beginning at the place where the planks arch inwards, and ter- 
minated where they clofe at the ftem or prow. See the article Heap, 
where the bow of a fhip is reprefented at large. It is proved by a variety 

“of experiments, that a fhip with a narrow bew is much better calculated 
for failing fwiftly, than one with a broad bow; but is not fo well fitted 
for a high fea, into which fhe always pitches, or plunges, her fore-part 
very, deep, for want of fficient breadth to: repel the volume of water, 
MUR EL which, 
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which fhe fo eafily divides in her fall. The former of thefe is called by 
feamen a Jean, and the latter a bluff bow. 

« The bow which meets with the leaft refiftance in a direct courfe, 
not only meets with the leaft refiftance in oblique courfes, but alfo has the 
additional property of driving the leaft to leeward; which is a double ad- 
vantage gained by forming the bow fo as to give it that figure which will 
be the leaft oppofed in moving through any medium.” Bouguer’s Traité du 
Navire. 

On the Bow, in navigation, an arch of the horizon, comprehended 
between fome diftant object and that point of the compafs which is 
richt ahead, or to which the fhip’s ftem is direéted. ‘his phiaie is 
equally applicable, when the object is beheld from the fhip, or difcovered 
by trigonometrical calculation: as, we faw a fleet at day-break bearing 
three points on the ftarboard bow ; that is, three points, from that part of 
the horizon which is right ahead, towards. the right hand. See alfo the 
article BEARING. 

BOWER. See the article AncHor. 

BOWLINE, Souline, a rope faftened near the middle of the leech, or 
perpendicular edge of the fquare fails, by three or four fubordinate parts, 
called bridles. It is only ufed when the wind is. fo unfavourable that the 
fails muft be all braced fideways, or clofe hauled to the wind: in this fitua- 
tion the bowlines are employed to keep the weather, or windward, edges, 
of the principal fails tight forward and fteddy, without which they wouid: 
be always fhivering, and rendered incapable of fervice. See the articles. 
BRIDLE, CLOSE-HAULING, and SAIL. | 

To check the BowLine, is to flacken it, when the wind becomes large. 

To BOWSE, palanquer, to draw on any body with a tackle, or compli- 
cation of pullies, in order to remove it, or otherwife alter it’s {tate or fitua- 

‘tion: this is chiefly praétifed when fuch alteration or removal cannot be: 
conveniently effected: without the application of mechanical powers. This: 
term is pronounced Jowce. 

-BOWSPRIT, deaupré,. (from dow and. /prit) a large boom or matt,. 
which projects over the ftem, to carry fail forward, in order to govern the 
fore-part of a fhip, and. counteract the force of the fails extended behind, 
or, in the after part. It is otherways of great ufe, as being the principal 
fupport of the fore-maft, by confining the fiays whereby. it is fecured, and 
enabled to carry fail: thefe are great ropes ftretching from the matt-head 
to the middle of the bowfprit, where they are drawn tight. See the articles, 
Stay and Deap-zys. 

BOXES of the pump. See: the article Pump. | 

BOX-HAULING, in navigation, a particular method of veering a: 
fhip, when the {well of the fea renders tacking impracticable. It is per- 
formed by putting the helm a-/ee, to throw: the head up: to. windward,, 
where meeting with great refiftance from the repeated, fhocks of the. 
waves on the weather bow, it falls off, or turns to, leeward, with a quicker 
effort, and without advancing. The aftermoft fails are at this time di- 
minifhed, or perhaps altogether deprived of their force of action, for a: 
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fhort time, becaufe they would otherwife counteract the fails forward, and 
prevent the fhip from turning. Fhey are, however, extended as foon as 
the fhip, in veering, brings the wind on the oppofite quarter, as their efort 
then contributes to affit her motion of wheeling. 

Box-#autine is generally performed when the fhip is too near the fhore. 
to have room for veering in the ufual way. See VEERING. 

BOXING, an operation in failing fomewhat fimilar to box hauling, 
It is performed by laying the head-fails, or the fails in the fore-part of the 
fhip, aback, to receive the greateft force of the wind in a line perpendicular 
to their furfaces, in order to throw the fhip’s head back into the line of her 
courfe, after fhe had inclined to windward of it by neglect of the helmf- 
man, or otherwife. 

BRACE, ras, a rope employed to wheel, or traverfe the fails upon the 
maft, in a direction parallel to the horizon, when it is neceffary to fhift the 
fails, that they may correfpond with the direétion of the wind and the 
courfe of the fhip. Braces are, for this purpofe, faftened to the extremities 
of the yards, which are called the yard-arms. | : 

All the braces of the yards are double, except thofe of the top-gallant 
and fpritfail-topfail yards. The mizen-yard is furnifhed with fangs, or 
yangs, in the room of braces. See the article Mizen. 

BRACKETS, confoles, fhort crooked timbers refembling knees. They 
are fixed under the galleries and frame of a fhip’s head, to fupport the 
gratings. 

BRAILS, cargues, (breuils, Fr.) certain ropes pafling through pullies on 
the mizen-maft, and afterwards faftened, in different places, on the hinder, 
or aftmoft ridge of the fail, in order to trufs it up to the maft, as occafion 
requires. See Mizen. 

Brats, is likewife a general name given to all the ropes which are 
employed to haul up, or collect to their yards, the bottoms, lower cor- 
ners, and fkirts of the other great fails, for the more ready furling them 
whenever it is neceflary. The operation of thus drawing them together, 
is called brailing them up, or hauling them up in the brails. See the 
article Sai. 

BRAKE, brimbale, the handle, or lever, by which a common fhip- 
pump is ufually managed. It operates by means of two iron bolts thruft 
through the inner end of it; one of which refting acrofs two cheeks or ears, 
in the upper end of the pump, ferves as a fulcrum for the brake, fup- 
porting it between the cheeks. The other bolt conneéts the extremity of 
the brake to the pump-fpear, which draws up the Jom or pifton, charged 
with the water in the tube. See the article Pump. 

BREADTH, Jargeur, the meafure of a fhip from fide to fide in any par- 
ticular place: it is ufually diftinguifhed into extreme-breadth, /igue du fort, 
main-breadth, and top-timber-breadth. See the explanation of the plane 
of projection, in the article Naval ARCHITECTURE. 

As the fides of the fhip are formed by a variety of ribs, called timbers, 
and the areas of thofe timbers being of different breadths above and below, 


it is neceflary to diftinguifh them in the conftruction, in order to form 
7 their 
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their feveral curves, and fix the correfponding pieces with more accu- 
racy and precifion. The part of every timber which enclofes the greateft 
fpace from the middle-line of the fhip’s length, is therefore called the 
main-breadth ; and the diftance between the upper part of the fame timber 
and the middle-line of the fhip’s length, 1s called the top-timber- 
breadth. | | 

As the fhip is alfo broader at the midfhip-frame than in any other point 
of her length, the diftance between her fides in the main-breadth of that, 
timber, is called the extreme-breadth of the fhip. 

Breaptu-swzep, the radius of the arch which forms part of the 
curve of a fhip’s timber; as explained in the horizontal plane. See Naval 
ARCHITECTURE. 

BREAKERS, Zrifans, a name given by failors to thofe billows that 
break violently over rocks lying under the furface of the fea. They are 
diftinguifhed both by their appearance and found, as they cover that 
part of the fea with a perpetual foam, and produce a hoarfe and terrible 
yoaring, very different from what the waves ufually have in a deeper 
bottom. 

When a fhip is unhappily driven amongft breakers, ‘it is hardly pof- 
fible to fave her, as every billow that heaves her upwards ferves to dath 
her down with additional force, when it breaks over the rocks or fands 
beneath it. . 

BRE AKING-BULK, the a@ of beginning to unlade a fhip ; or of dif- 
charging the firft part of the cargo. 

To BREAK-UP, déchirer, to rip off the planks of a fhip, and take her 
to pieces, when fhe becomes old and unferviceable. 

BREAK-WATER, the hulk, or hull, of fome old fhip or veffel, funk 
at the entrance ef a fmall harbour, to break off, and diminifh the force of 
the waves, as they advance towards the veffels moored within. 

Break-waTer is alfo a fort of fmall buoy, faftened to a large one in 
the water, when the buoy-rope of the latter is not ‘long enough to reach 
from the anchor, tying on the bottom, to the furface of the water. The 
ufe of this break-water is therefore to fhew where the buoy fwims. See 
Buoy. 

To BREAM, chauffer, (from broom) to burn off the filth, fuch as grafs, 
ooze, hells, or fea-weed, from a fhip’s bottom, that has gathered to it 
in a voyage, or by lying long in a harbour. This operation is performed 
by holding kindled furze, faggots, or fuch materials, to the bottom, fo: 
that the fame incorporating with the pitch, fulphur, &c. that had formerly 
covered it, immediately loofens and throws off whatever filth may have 
adhered to the planks. After this, the bottom is covered anew with à 
compofition of fulphur, tallow, 8c. which not only makes it-fmooth and 
flippery, fo as to divide the fluid more readily, but alfo poifons and de- 
ftroys thofe worms which eat through the planks in the courfe of a 
voyage. Breaming may be performed either when the fhip lies acround: 
after the tide has ebbed from her, or by docking, or by careening, which: 
fee’; as alfo Coat ‘and STurr. 

BREAST 
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BREAST-FAST, a fort of hawfer, or large rope, employed to confine 
a fhip fideways to a wharf or key, or to fome other fhip; as the head-faft 
confines her forward, and the ftern-faft, abaft. 

BREAST-HOOKS, guirlandes, (from breaft and book) are thick pieces 
ef timber, incurvated into the form of knees, and ufed to ftrengthen the 
fore-part of the fhip, where they are placed at different heights directly 
acrofs the ftem, fo as to unite it with the bows on each fide. à 

The breaft-hooks are ftrongly connected to the ftem and hawfe-pieces. 
by tree-nails, and by bolts, driven from without, through the planks and 
hawfe-pieces, and the whole thicknefs of the breaft-hooks, upon whofe 
infide thofe bolts are fore-locked, or clinched, upon rings. They are ufually 
about one-third thicker, and twice as long, as the knees of the decks 
which they fupport. 

There are generally four or five of thefe pieces in the hold between 
the kelfon and the lower-deck, in the form of R, (plate I. Pieces of the 
Hutt), upon the uppermoft of which the planks of that deck are ra- 
bitted. There are two placed between the lower and the fecond decks, 
in the form of S, (plate I.), one of which is immediately beneath the 
hawfe-holes, and the other under the fecond deck, whofe planks are 
inlaid thereon, and upon which the inner end of the bowfprit frequently 
refts, 

The fore-fide of the breaft-hook, which is convex, is formed fo as to 
correfpond with the place in which it is ftationed, that is to fay, it con- 
forms exaétly to the interior figure of that part of the bow where it 
ought to be fayed: accordingly the branches, or arms, of the breaft- 
hooks, make a greater angle as they are more elevated above the keel, 
whilft the lower ones are more incurvated, and are almoft figured like the 
crotches, 

As it is not neceffary that the inner, or concave, fide of thefe pieces, 
fhould retain a regular form, the artificers frequently let them remain as 
thick as poffible, to give additional fupport to the fhip’s fore-part, where 
the fuftains the whole fhock of refiftance in dividing the fluid, or in plunge- 
ing down into it. 

Ît is evident that the connexion and folidity of the fhip in this place 
will be reinforced in proportion to the ftrength and extent of the breaft- 
hooks, fo that they may cover a greater number of the head-timbers. 

BREAST-WORK, fronteau, a fort of baluftrade or fence, compofed of 
rails or mouldings, and frequently decorated with fculpture. It is ufed 
to terminate the quarter-deck and poop at the fore-ends, and to inclofe the 
forecaftle both before and behind. 

BREECHING, érague, (from breech) a rope ufed to fecure the cannon 
of a fhip of war, and prevent them fxom recoiling too much in the time 
of battle. 

It is fixed by faftening the middle of it to the hindmoft knob or caf- 
eabel of the gun, which failors call the pomiglion, or pummelion ; the 
two ends of it are afterwards inferted through two ftrong rings on the 
fides of the carriage, and faftened to other bolts in the fhip’s oi 
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The -breeching is of fufficient length to let the muzzle of the cannon 
come within the fhip’s fide to be charged. 

The ufe of the breeching, as it checks the recoil of the cannon, is 
fhewn in plate HI. Deck, where it is expreffed by ee, paffing through 
the ring-bolts, f, on the fide of the carriage, g, being faftened to the caf. 
cabel, h. It is alfo exhibited in the Mipsutp-FRAME, where it is em- 
ployed to lafh the cannon when it is houfed during the courfe of a voyage. 
See the article Cannon, 

BREWING, the appearance of a collection of black and tempeftuous 
clouds arifing gradually from a particular part of the hemifphere, as the 
fore-runner of a ftorm. 

BRIDLES, the upper part of the moorings laid in the king’s harbours 
to ride fhips or veffels of war. See the article Moorines. 

Bripues of the bowline, pattes, the lezs by which the bowline is fattened 
to different places on the edge or fkirt of a large fail. 

We have already explained the ufe of the dowline; that it is employed 
to confine or keep. fteddy the windward or weather edges of the principal 
fails when they are braced for a fide-wind. For as the current of air 
enters the cavity of the fail in a direction nearly parallel to it’s furface, it 
follows that the ridge of the fail mutt neceffarily be fhaken by the wind, 
unlefs it is kept tight forward; but as a fingle rope has not been found 
fufficient to confine the whole fkirt of the fail, inafmuch as it only draws 
upon one part thereof, it became neceffary to apply bridles or legs fpread- 
ing out from the bowline. They, are reprefented in the figures annexed to 
the article Sar, 

BRIG, or Brigantine, a merchant-fhip with two mafts. This term 
is not univerfally confined to veffels of a particular conftruétion, or which 
are mafted and rigged. in a method different from all others. It is va- 
rioufly applied, by the mariners of different European nations, toa peculiar 
fort of vefiel of theirown marine, 

Amongft Englifh feamen, this veffel is diftinguifhed by having her main- 
fail fet nearly in the plane of her keel; whereas the main-fails of larger 
fhips are hung athwart, or at right angles with the fhip’s leneth, and faft- 
ened to a yard which hangs parallel to the deck: but in a brig, the fore- 
moft edge of the main-fail is faftened in different places to hoops which 
encircle the main-maft, and flide up and down it as the fail is-hoifted or 
lowered: it is extended by a gaff above, and by a boom below. 

To BRING dy the lee. See To. Broacu-to.. 

To BRING-TO, in navigation, capofer, to check the courfe of a Rip. 
when fhe is advancing, by arranging the fails in fuch a manner as that 
they fhall counter-aét each other, and prevent her either from retreating 
or moving forward. In this fituation the fhip is faid to lie-by, or lie-to, 
having, according to the fea-phrafe, fome of her fails aback, to oppofe the 
force of thofe which are fulJ; or having them otherwife fhortened by being 
furled, or hauled up in the brails. 

_ Brincine ro, is generally ufed to detain a fhip in any particular: 
ftation, in order to wait the approach of fome other that may be ad-- 
EX. vancing : 
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-vancing towards her: or to retard her courfe occafionally near any port in 
the courfe of a voyage. 

To BRING-uP, a provincial phrafe peculiar to the feamen in the coal- 
trade, fignifying to anchor, &c. 

To BROACH-TO, in navigation, to incline fuddenly to windward of 
the fhip’s courfe when fhe fails with a large wind; or, when the fails 
directly before the wind, to deviate from the line of her courfe, either 
to the right or left, with fuch rapidity as to bring the fhip’s fide un- 
-expeétedly to windward, and expofe her to the danger of overfetting. 

Itis eafy to conceive that a fhip will carry much more fail before the 
wind than when fhe makes a progrefs with her fide to it’s direction; 
becaufe when the current of wind aéts nearly endways on her hull, the 
preflure of it on the mafts muft be confiderably diminifhed as fhe 
yields to. it’s impulfe and flies before it; and that if fhe carries a 
great fail at this time, it can only preis her fore-part lower -down in the 
water. But if, when fhe carries a great extenfion of fail, her fide is 
fuddenly brought to the wind, it may be attended with the moft fatal 
.confequences, as the whole force of it then pours like a torrent into the 
cavities of the fails. The mafts therefore unavoidably yield to this ftrong 
impreffion, aéting like levers on the fhip fideways, fo as nearly to overturn 
her, unlefs the is relieved by fome other event, which may be alfo ex- 
tremely pernicious, fuch as the fails rending to pieces, or the mafts being 
carried away. 

It is generally occafioned by the difficulty of fteering the fhip; by the 
negligence or incapacity of the helmfman; or by fome difafter happening 
to the helm or its machinery, which renders it incapable of governing the 
fhip’s courfe. 

The difference between broaching-to and bringing dy #be lee, may be 
thus defined. Suppofe a fhip with-a great fail fet is fteering fouth, having 
the wind N. N. W. then is weft the weather, and eaft the /e-fide. 

If by fome deficiency in the fteerage her head turns round to the weit- 
sward, fo as that her fails are all taken aback on the weather-fide before fhe 
‘can be made to return to the courle from which fhe has deviated, fhe 
is faid to broach-to. 

If otherwife her head, from the fame caufe, has declined fo far eaftward 
as to lay her fails aback on that fide which was the lee-fide, it is called 
bringing her by the lee. 

BROADSIDE, Jordee, in a naval engagement, the whole difcharge of 
the artillery on one fide of a fhip of war above and below; as, 

We poured a broadfide into the enemy’s fhip, i. e. difcharged all the 
fhip’s cannon on one fide upon her. 

She brought her broadfide to bear on the caftle; that is, difpofed the 
{hip fo as to point all ber cannon to it within point-blank range. 

A fquall of wind laid the fhip on her broadfide; that is, prefled her 


down in the water, fo as nearly to overturn aw 
| BROKEN- 
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BROKEN-BACKED, arcqué, the ftate or quality of a fhip, which is fo 
loofened in.her frame, either by age, weaknefs, or fome great ftrain, as 
to droop at each end. 

This circumftance is more common amongft French than the Englifh 
or Dutch fhips, owing partly to their great length, and to the fharpnefs 
of the floor, whofe breadth is not fufficiently carried from the middle 
towards each end; and partly from being frequently obliged to have 
a great weight in both ends, when they are empty in the middle, at 
the time of difcharging one cargo and taking in another, , See Cam, 
BERING. 

BUCCANEER, a name given to certain piratical rovers. of various 
European nations, who formerly infefted the Spanith coafts in America, 
and, under pretence of traffic with the inhabitants, frequently feized 


their treafure, plundered their houfes, and committed many other depre- 


dations. 

ShipsBUILDING may be defined. the’manner of conftructing fhips, 
or the work itfelf, as diftinguifhed from naval architecture, which we 
have rather confidered as the theory or art of delineating fhips on a 
plane, and to. which this. article may properly be underftood as a fup- 
plement. 

The pieces, by which this complicated machine is framed, are joined to- 
gether in various places, by {carfing, rabitting, tenanting, and .fcoring, 
See thofe articles. ; 


During the conftruétion of a fhip, fhe is fupported in the dock, or: 


upon a wharf, by a number of folid blocks of timber placed at equal dif- 


tances from, and parallel to, each other, as may be feen in the article- 


Laxcouine; fhe is then faid to be on the ftocks. 
The firft piece of timber Jaid upon the blocks is generally the keel; J 
fay generally, becaufe, of late; a different method has been adopted in fome 


of the royal dock-yards, by beginning with the floor-timbers; the artifts . 


having found that the keel is often apt to rot during the long period 
of building a large fhip of war. The pieces of the keel, as exhibited in 
plate I. are fearfed together, and bolted, forming one entire piece, AA, 
which conftitutes the length of the veffel below. At one extremity of 
the keel-is erected the fe. It is a ftrong piece of timber incurvated 
nearly into a circular arch, or, according to the technical term, com, 


paffing, fo as to projet outwards at the upper end, forming what is: 
called the rake forward. In fmall veffels this is framed of one piece, . 
but in large fhips it is compofed of feveral pieces fcarfed and bolted . 


together, as exprefied in the explanation of plate I. Preces of the Huu, 
and in thofe terms feparately. At the other extremity of the keel, is 
elevated the ftern-poft, which is always of one entire ftrait piece. The 
heel of it is let into a mortife in the keel, and having it’s upper end to 
hang outwards, making an obtufe angle with. the keel, like that of the 
ftem: this projection is called the rake abaft. The ftern-poft, which 
ovght to fupport the ftern, contains the iron-work or hinges. of the rud- 
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der, which are called googings, and unites the lower-part of the fhip’s fides 
abaft. See the connexion of thofe pieces in the Exevation, pl. I. 

Towards the upper-end of the ftern-poft, and at right angles with it’s 
length, is fixed the middle of the wing-tranfom, where it is firmly boited. 
Under this is placed another piece parallel thereto, and called the deck- 
tranfom, upon which the after-end of the lower-deck is fupported. Paral- 
lel to the deck-tranfom, and at a proper diftance under it, another piece is 
fixed to the ftern-poft, called the firft tranfom, all of which ferve to con- 
nect the flern-poft to the fa/hion-pieces. Two more tranfoms, called the fe- 
cond and third, are alfo placed under thefe, being likewife attached to the 
fafhion-pieces, into which the extremities of all the tranfoms are let, as 
exhibited in plate X. fig. 1. The fafhion-pieces are formed like the other 
timbers of the fhip, and have their heels refting on the upper-part of the 
kelfon, at the after extremity of the floor-ribbands. 

All thefe pieces, viz. the tranfoms, the fafhion-pieces, and their top- 
timbers, being ftrongly united into one frame, are elevated upon the ftern- 
poft, and the whole forms the ftruéture of the ftern, upon which the galle- 
ries and windows, with their ornaments, are afterwards built. 

The ftem and ftern-poft being thus elevated upon the keel, to which 
they are fecurely connected by knees and arched pieces of umber bolted 
to both; and the keel being raifed at it’s two extremities by pieces of 
dead-wood, the midfhip floor-timber is placed acrofs the keel, whereto it 
is bolted through the middle. The floor-timbers before and abaft the 
midship-frame are then ftationed in their proper places upon the keel; 
after which the &el/on, which, like the keel, is compofed of feveral pieces 
fcarfed together, is fixed acrofs the middle of the floor-timbers, to 
which it is attached by bolts driven through the keel, and clinched on 
the upper-part of the kelfon, The futtocks are then raifed upon the 
floor-timbers, and the haw/e-pieces erected upon the cant-timbers in the 
fore-part of the fhip. The top-timbers on each fide are next attached to 
the head of the futtocks, as already explained in the article maval Arcut- 
TECTURE. ‘The frames of the principal timbers being thus completed, are 
fupported by ribbands, as exhibited in the plate referred to from the article 
RIBBANDS. 

The ribs of the fhip being now ftationed, they proceed to fix on the 
planks, ef which the wales are the principal, being much thicker and 
ftronger than the reft; as is reprefented in the Mipsnip-FRAME. The 
harpins, which may be confidered as a continuation of the wales at their 
fore-ends, are fixed acrofs the hawle-pieces, and furround the fore-part 
of the fhip. The planks that inclofe the fhip’s fides are then brought 
about the timbers, and the clamps, which are of equal thicknefs with 
the wales, fixed oppofite to the wales within the fhip; thefe are ufed ta 
fapport the ends of the beams, and accordingly ftretch from one end of 
the fhipto the other. The thick jtuff, or ftrong planks of the bottom 
within-board, are then placed oppofite to the feveral fcarfs of the tim- 
bers, to reinforce them throughout the fhip’s length. The pee em- 
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ployed to line the fhip, called the ceiling, or foot-waling, is next fixed in 
the intervals between the thick ftuff of the hold. The deams are afterwards 
laid acrofs the fhip to fupport the decks, and are conneéted to the fide by 
lodging and hanging knees; the former of which are exhibited in their 
proper ftations in plate III. F. and the hanging ones, together with the 
breadth, thicknefs and pofition of the keel, Aoor-timbers, futtocks, top- 
timbers, wales, clamps, thick-ftuff, planks within and without, beams, 
decks, &c. are feen in the Mrpsuip-Frame. 

The cable-bits being next erected, the carlings and ledges, which are 
repreiented in plate II. and defcribed in their proper places, are difpofed 
between the beams to ftrengthen the deck. The water-ways are then laid 
on the ends of the beams throughout the fhip’s length, and the fpirketting 
fixed clofe above them. The upper-deck is then planked, and the firing 
placed under the gunnel or planfheer in the waitt. ‘The difpofition of thote 
latter pieces on the timbers, viz. the water-ways, fpirketting, upper-deck, 
{tring, and gunnel, are alfo reprefented in the Mipsuip-FRame. 

They proceed next to plank the quarter-deck and forecaftle, and to fix 
the partners of the mafts and capfterns with the coamings of the hatches. The 
breaft-books are then bolted acrofs the ftem and bow within-board, the fep 
of the fore-maft placed on the kelfon; and the riders, exhibited in the Mrp- 
sHip-FRAME, fayed on the infide of the timbers to reinforce the fides in 
different places of the fhip’s length. The pointers, if any, are afterwards 
fixed acrofs the hold diagonally to fupport the beams; and the crofch,s fta- 
tioned in the after-hold to unite the half-timbers. The feps of the main- 
maft and capfterns are next placed; the planks of the lower-decks and or- 
lop laid; the zavel-hoods fayed on the hawfe-holes; and the knee of the head, 
or cutwater connected to the ftem. The figure of the head is then erected, 
and the ¢rail-board and cheeks fixed on the fides of the knee. 

The taffarel and quarter pieces, which terminate the fhip abaft, the for- 
mer above, and the latter on each fide, are then difpofed ; and the ftern 
and quarter galleries framed and fupported by their brackets. The pumps, 
with their well, are next fixed in the hold; the Æwmber-boards laid on each 
fide of the kelfon, and the garboard-ftrake fixed on the fhip’s bottom next 
to the keel without. 

The hull being thus frabricated, they proceed to feparate the apartments 
by dalk- beads, or partitions; to frame the port-lids; to fix the cat-heads and 
chefs-frees ; to form the hatchways and fcuttles, and fit them with proper 
covers or gratings. ‘They next fix the ladders whereby to mount or defcend 
the different hatchways, and build the manger on the lower-deck, to carry 
off the water that runs in at the hawfe-holes when the fhip rides at anchor 
in a fea. The bread-room and magazines are then lined, and the gunned, 
rails, and gangways, fixed on the upper part of the fhip. The cleats, ke- 
vels, and ranges, by which the ropes are faftened, are afterwards bolted or 
hailed to the fides in different places. 

The rudder, being fitted with it’s irons, is next hung to che ftern-pot; 
and the #/%er, or bar, by which it is managed, let into a mortife at it’s upper- 
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end. ‘The /cuppers, or leaden tubes, that carry the water off from the 
decks, are then placed in holes cut through the fhip’s fides; and the ftand- 
ards, reprefented in the Muipsuip-FrRame, bolted to the beams and fides 
above the decks to which they belong. The poop-lanthorns are lait fixed 
upon their cranes over the ftern, and the bilge-ways, or cradles, placed un- 
der the bottom, to conduct the fhip fteadily into the water whilft lanching. 

As the various pieces which have been mentioned above, are explained 
at large in their proper places, with references to their figures according 
to the plan of this work, it would have been fuperfluous to. have en- 
tered into a more particular defcription of them ‘here. It is perhaps ne- 
ceflary to obferve, that as the theory ought always to precede the prac- 
tice, this article would probably be much better underftood by previoufly 
reading that of Naval ARCHITECTURE, which may be confidered as a 
proper introduction to it. 

BUILT, fabrique, the particular form or ftruéture of a fhip, by which 
fhe is diftinguifhed from others of a different clafs or nation, Thus a fhip 
is faid to be frigate-built, galley-built, a hag-boat, a pink, a cat, &c, or 
to be Englifh-built, French-built, American-built, &c. 

In-Burx. See Laven. 

BULK-HEADS, certain partitions, or walls, built up in feveral places 
of a fhip between two decks, either lengthways or acrofs, to form and feparate 
the various apartments. Some of thofe which are built acrafs the fhip are 
remarkably ftrong. See the article CLosze-QuarTERs. 

BULL’S-EYE, coffe, a fort of {mall pulley in the form of a ring, having 
a rope fpliced round the outer edge of it, (which is hollowed to admit of. 
the rope) and a large hole in the middle for another rope to ide in. Ic 
ïs feldom ufed but for the main and fore bowline-bridles of fome fhips,. 
particularly by the colliers of Northumberland, &c. Itisfpliced inthe outer-. 
end of the bowline, and fliding along the bridle, to reft in the moft appofite - 
place, draws it tight above and below. This implement is more frequently. 
ufed by Dutch than Englifh feamen. 

BUM-BOAT, a fmall boat:ufed to fell vegetables, &c. to fhips lying at: 
a diftance from the fhore. mn 

BUMKIN, or Boomxin, Joute-lef, a fhort boom or bar of timber, pro- 
jeCting from each Jow of a fhip, to extend the lower-edge of the forefail to 
windward; for which purpofe there is a large block fixed on it’s outer end,. 
through which the rope is paffed that is faftened to the lower-corner of 
the fail to windward, called the tack; and this being drawn tight down 
brings the corner of the fail clofe to the block, which being performed, the 
tack is faid to be aboard. 

The bumkin is fecured by a ftong rope which confines it downward 
to the fhip’s bow, to counteraét the ftrain it bears from the fore-fail 
above, dragging it upwards. 3 

BUNT, the middle-part, or cavity, of the principal fquare fails, as the 
main-fail, fore-fail, top-fails, and top-gallant-fails. If one of thofe fails 
is fuppofed to be divided into four equal parts, from one -fide to the 
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other, then may the two middle divifions, which comprehend half of the 
fail, be properly called the limits of the bunt. 

BUNTINE, efamine, a thin woollen ftuff, of which the colours and fig- 
nals of a fhip are ufually formed. 

BUNTLINES, cargues fond, are ropes faftened to the bottoms of the 
fquare fails, to draw them up to the yards: they are inferted through cer- 
tain blocks above, or on the upper-part of the yard, whence pafling down- 
wards on the fore-part of the fail, they are faftened below to the lower-edge 
in feveral places of the bolt rope. 

BUOY, (bouée, Fr.) a fort of clofe cafk, or block of wood, faftened by 
a rope to the anchor, to determine the place where the anchor is fituated, 
that the fhip may not come too near it, to entangle her cable about the 
ftock, or the flukes of it. 

Buoys are of various kinds; as, 

Can-Buoys; thefe are in the form of a cone, (fee plate IJ. fig. 6.) and 
of this conftruction are all the buoys which are floated over dangerous 
banks and fhallows, as a warning to paffing fhips, that they may avoid 
them. They are extremely large, that they may be feen at a diftance, 
and are faftened by ftrong chains to the anchors which are funk for this 
purpofe at fuch places. 

Nun-Buoys, are fhaped like the middle fruftum of two cones, abutting 
upon one common bafe, (plate II. fig. 7.) being cafks, which are large in 
the middle, and tapering, nearly to a point, at each end. | 

Wooden-Buoys, are folid pieces of timber, fometimes in the fhape of a 
cylinder, and fometimes of a nun-buoy ; they are furnifhed with one or 
two holes, in which to fix a fhort piece of rope, whofe two ends being 
{pliced together make a fort of circle or ring called the ftrop. 

Cable-Buoys, common cafks employed to buoy up the cables in different 
places from any rocky ground. In the harbour of Alexandria, in Egypt, 
every fhip is moored with at leaft three cables, and has three or four of 
thefe buoys to each cable for this purpofe. 

BUOY-ROPE, the rope which faftens the buoy to the anchor: it 
fhould be little more than equal in leneth to the depth of the water where 
the anchor lies, as it is intended to float near, or immediately above the 
bed of it, that the pilot may at all times know the fituation thereof. See 
plate I. fig. 6. b is the anchor, c the buoy-rope, and d the buoy floating 
on the furface of the water. 

The Buoy-Rope is often extremely ufeful otherways, in drawing up 
the anchor when the cable is broke. It fhould therefore be always of 
fufficient ftrength for this purpofe, or elfe the anchor may be loft through 
negligence, À | 

Slings of the Buoy, the ropes which are faftened about it, and by which 
it is hung: they are curioufly fpliced round it, fomething refembling the 
braces of a drum. 

To fiream the Buoy, is to let it fall from the fhip’s fide into the water, 
which is always done before they let go the anchor, that it may not be 
retarded by the buoy-rope as it finks-to the bottom. 

BURTHEN, 
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‘BURTHEN, or Burven, port, (byrthen, Sax.) the weight or meafure 
of any fpecies of merchandize that a fhip will carry when fit for fea. 

To determine the burthen, or, in other words, the tonnage, of a fhip, it 
is ufual to multiply the length of the keel into the extreme breadth of the . 
fhip within-board, taken along the midfhip-beam, and multiply the. pro- 
duét by the depth in the ho/d from the plank joining to the ke//on upwards 
to the main-deck, and divide the laft product by 94, then will the quo- 
tient be the burthen required in tons. 

BURTON, éredindin, a fort of fmall tackle, formed by two blocks er 
pullies, till the rope becomes three or four fold, and acquires an additional 
power in proportion. 

It is generally employed to tighten the fhrouds of the top-mafts, but 
may be otherways ufed to move or draw along any weighty body in the 
bold, or on the deck, as anchors, bales of goods, large cafks, &c. 

BUSS, éuche, (buffe, Germ.) a fhip of two mafts, ufed by the Englith. 
and Dutch in their herring fifheries. It is generally from fifty to feventy 
tons burthen; being furnifhed with twe fmall fheds or cabins, one at the 
prow and the other at the ftern; the former of which is employed asa 
kitchen. | 

BUTT, about, the end of any plank in a fhip’s fide which unites with 
the end of another, continuing it’s length: when a plank is loofened at the. 
end by the fhip’s weaknefs or labouring, fhe is faid to have ftarted or fprung 
a butt. 

BUTTOCK, the convexity of a fhip behind, under the ftern; it is. 
terminated by the counter above, and by the after part of the bilge below. 
by the rudder in the middle, and by the quarter on the fide, 

BUTTONS. See the article Bonner. 


ABIN, cabane, a room or apartment in a fhip where any of the offi- 
cers ufually refide. 

There are many of thefe in a large fhip; the principal of which is de- 
figned for the captain, or commander. In fhips of the line, this chamber 
is furnifhed with an open gallery in the fhip’s ftern, as allo a little gallery 
oneach quarter. The apartments where the inferior officers or common 
failors fleep and mefs, are ufually called births ; which fee, 

The bed-places built up for the failors at the fhip’s fide in merchantmen, 
are alfo called cabins. 

CABLE, (cable, Fr.) a large ftrong rope, of a confiderable length, ufed 
to retain a fhip at anchor in a road, bay, or haven. 

Cables are of various forts and fizes. In Europe they are ufually manu- 
factured of hemp; in Africa they are more frequently compofed of bafs, 
which is a fort of long ftraw or rufhes; and in Afia of a peculiar fort of 
Indian grafs. | : 

Cables, of what thicknefs foever, are generally formed of three ropes 
twifted together, which are then called frands : each of thefe is compofed 
of three fmaller ftrands; and thofe laft of a certain number of rope-yarns. 
This number is therefore greater or fmaller in proportion to the fize of the 
cable required. 

There are fome cables, however, manufaétured of four ftrands; which 
are chiefly the production of Italy and Provence. 

All fhips ought to be furnifhed with at leaft three good cables; the /heet 
cable, and the two dowers ; beft and fmall. 

All cables ought to be one hundred and twenty fathoms in length ;. 
for which purpofe the threads or yarns muft be one hundred and eighty 
fathoms; inafmuch as they are diminifhed one third in length by twift- 
ing. Befides this length, it is neceflary to fplice at leaft two cables 
. together, in order to double the length when a fhip is obliged to an- 
chor in deep water. For although it is not common to anchor in a 
creater depth than forty fathoms, yet if there is only one cable, and the 
fhip rides in a ftorm and tempeftuous fea, the anchor will of neceffity 
fuftain the whole weight and violent jerking of the fhip, in a direction too 
nearly perpendicular. By this effort it will unavoidably be loofened from 
it’s hold, and dragged by the fhip, which, thus driven from her ftation, is 
in immediate danger of being wrecked on the neareft rocks or fhallows : 
whereas it is evident, that if the cable, by it’s great length, were to draw 
_ more horizontally onthe anchor, it would bear a much ereater force. Sce 
ANCHOR. 

The long cable is not fo apt to break as the fhort one; becaufe it will 


bear a great deal more ftretching before it comes to the greateft ftrain : 
it 
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it therefore refembles a fort of fpring, which may be very eafily extended, 
and afterwards recovers it’s firft ftate, as foon as the force which extended 
it is removed. Befides all this, a fhip will ride much fmoother with a 
long cable, and be lefs apt to pitch, or plunge deep in the water with her 
fore-part. . 

On the contrary, the fhort cable being too nearly vertical to the anchor, 
cannot bear fuch a ftrain, becaufe it is charged with a greater effort; and, 
as it will not bear ftretching, may break at the firft violent tug. The fhip 
alfo rides with much greater difficulty, labours extremely, and often plunges 
all her fore-part under water. 

By what has been faid on this fubject, we may fee how very neceffary 
itis to furnifh a fhip with fufficiency of cables, or what is called ground- 
tackle; and what an inconfiderate policy it is in merchants to expofe 
their veflels to fuch evident dangers from the want of them. For we 
may venture to affert, without violation of truth, that many good 
fhips have been loft only on account of a deficiency in this important 
article. 

A cable ought neither to be twifted too much or too. little; as in the- 
former ftate it will be extremely ftiff, and difficult to manage; and in the: 
latter, it will be confiderably diminifhed in it’s ftrength. 

All cables are to each other as the cubes of their diameters. 

The number of threads alfo, of which each cable is compofed, being 
always proportioned to it’s length and thicknefs, the weight and value of 
it are determined by this number. Thus a cable of ten inches in cir- 
cumference, ought to confift of four hundred and eighty-five threads; 
and weigh one thoufand nine hundred and forty pounds: and on this 
foundation is calculated: the: following table, -very ufeful for all perfons. 
engaged in marine commerce, who equip merchant-fhips an their own ac- 
count, or freight them for the account of others. 


À table-of the number of threads and weight. of cables: of different: 


circumference. 
Circumference in inches. Threads or rope-yarns. Weight in pounds. . 
Se + à <a 393 i 1572 
RON APRES 2: 435 = 1940: 
11 — — 598: — 2392 
12 — — 699 _ 2790: 
13 — = 821 — 3284: 
14. + aes 952 — 3808 
ici 4 Vege apaeaieea 1093 = AS TPE 
10 oe oy 1244 — 4970- 
NUE NO il sag =: 1404 ~— 5616: 
ONU 1574 — 6296: 
19 — — 1754 — 7016. 
29 — — 1943 — 7712 
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Stream-Casiz, a haufer, or rope, fomething fmaller than the bowers, 
and ufed to moor the fhip in a river or haven, fhelcered from the wind 
and fea, &c. 

To bit the Caste. See the article Bits. 

To ferve the Cane, is to bind it round with ropes, leather, or other 
materials, to prevent it from being galled, or fretted in the hawfe by 
friction. 

Heave in the Case! the order to draw it into the fhip by winding about 
the capftern or windlafs. 

Pay away the Casre! flacken ft, that it may run out of the fhip. This 
phrafe is the fame with veer away the cable. See the French term cable, 
and the phrafes following it. 

CagLe’s length, a meature of 120 fathoms, or of the ufual lenoth of the 
cable. 

To CALK, or CauLr, calfater, (probably from calage, Fr. hemp) to 
drive a quantity of oakum, or old ropes untwifted and drawn afunder, 
into the feams of the planks, or into the intervals where the planks are 
joined to each other in the fhip’s decks or fides, in order to prevent the 
entrance of water. After the oakum is driven very hard into thefe feams, 
it is covered with hot melted pitch or refin, to keep the water from rotting 
it. : fa 
Amoneft the ancients, the firf who made ufe of pitch in calking, 
were the inhabitants of Phæacia, afterwards called Corfica. Wax and refin 
appear to have been commonly uled previous to that period; and the 
Poles at this time ufe a fort of unctuous clay for the fame purpofe, on their 
navigable rivers. 

CALL, filet, a fort of whiftle, or pipe, of filver or brafs, ufed by the 
boatfwain and his mates to fummon the failors to their duty, and direct 
them in the different employments of the fhip. 

As the call can be founded to various ftrains, each of them is appro- 
priated to fome particular exercife; fuch as hoifting, heaving, lowering, 
veering away, belaying, letting-go a tackle, &c. The a& of winding 
this inftrument is called piping, which is as attentively obferved by failors, 
as the beat of the drum to march, retreat, rally, charge, &c. is obeyed by 
. foldiers. 

CALM, the ftate of reft which appears in the air and fea when there is 
no wind {ftirring. 

That tract of the Atlantic ocean, fituated between the tropic of Cancer 
and the latitude of 29° north; or the fpace that lies between the rade 
and the variable winds, is frequently fubjeét to calms of very long dura- 
tion: and hence it has acquired, amongft feamen, the name of the Calm 
Latitudes. 

A long calm is often more fatal to a fhip than the fevereft tempelt, be- 
caufe if the fhip is tight and in good condition, fhe may fuftain the latter 
without much injury; whereas in a long calm, the provifion and water 
may be entirely confumed, without any opportunity of obtaining a frefh 
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See the article BROKEN-BACKED. 
See Buoy. 
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fupply. | The furface of the fea in a continued calm is fmooth and bright 
as a looking-glafs. 

CAMBERED-DECK, the deck or flooring of a fhip is faid to be cam: 
bered, or to lie cambering, when it is higher in the middle of the fhip’s. 
length, and droops towards the ftem and ftern, or the two ends. Alfo 
when it lies irregular ; a circumftance which renders the fhip very unfit for 


CAN-HOOKS, an inftrument ufed to fling a cafk by the ends of the 
ftaves: it is formed by fixing a broad and flat hook at each end of a fort 


rope, and the tackle, 
is hooked to the middle of the rope. 


by which the cafk fo flung may be hoifted or lowered, 
See plate IT. fig. 8. 


The can-hooks, . 


commonly ufed afhore by brewers, 8c. are all iron, the middle part being. 


fitted with a chain.in the place of a rope. 
CANNON, a well known piece of artillery, mounted in battery on the: 


decks of a fhip, and ufed in all naval engagements. 


This engine has already. been fo accurately defcribed by a variety of: 


authors, that it may feem unneceflary to give a particular defcription of it 
here. As it forms, however, fo important.an article in all the military 
operations of the marine, it cannot, confiftently with our plan, be omitted. 


in. this place. 


Cannon then may 


end. 


The principal parts of:a-fea-cannon, as reprefented in plate TE 
are, ift. The breech, À C, and it’s button, or cafcabel, A h, called by- 
The breech is generally underftood to be the folic - 


feamen the promiglion. 
metal from the bottom of the concave cylinder to the cafcabel, which.is the - 


extremity of the cannon oppofite to it’s muzzle. 


2d. The trunnions, T, which project on each fide like arms, and ferve-- 
to fupport the cannon near the middle of it’s length: 
poifed, and held almoft in equilierio. 


the other. 


3d. The bore, or. caliber, which. is comprehended between: the. dotted : 
lines, and particularly exprefled in the longitudinal fection of a thirty-two- . 
This reprefents the interior or concave cylinder, wherein 


pounder, fig. 15. 
the powder and fhor are lodged with which the cannon is charged: the en-- 


téance of the bore is called the mouth. 


be defined a-long, conical fire-arm of brafs or iron, . 
concave within, and fmaller at the. muzzle, or face, than at the oppofite - 


on thefe it may be. 
As the metal is thicker at the breech : 
than towards the mouth, the trunnions are placed nearer to that end than. 


Names of the other parts, including the above plate VII. fig. 3.. 


AB, the length of the cannon. 
AE, the firft reinforce. 
EF, the fecond reinforce. 


F B, the chace. 


HB, the muzzle. 


Ao, the cafcabel, or pomiglion: . 


AC, the breech. 
€ D, the vent-field. 


FI, the 
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FI, the chace-girdle. © x, the chace-aftragal and fillets. 

rs, the bafe-ring and ogee... z, the muzzle-aftragal and fillets. . 

t, the vent-aftragal and fillets. n, the muzzle-mouldings. 

pq, the firft reinforce-ring and | m, the fwelling of the muzzle. . 
ogee. Ai, the breech-mouldings. 

vw, the fecond reinforce-ring and 


ogee. : 


The ufé of thefe machines is to difcharge upon the enemy globes or 
balls of iron, called foot, which are therefore of various fizes, in propor- 
tion to the caliber of the cannon. The diameter of the ball is always 
fomewhat lefs than the bore of the piece, that it may be difcharged with 
the greater eafe, and not damage the piece by rubbing it too forcibly in 
its paflage ; and the difference between thefe diameters 1s called the wind- 
age of the cannon. 

The length of any cannon is always reckoned from the hind part of the 
bafe ring, or beginning of the cafcabel, to the extremity of the muzzle; 
The fecond reinforce begins at the fame circle where the firlt terminates ; 
and the chace at the fame circle where the fecond reinforce ends. 

The firft reinforce therefore includes the bafe ring; the: ogee neareft: 
thereto; the vent-field; the vent-aftragal, and firft reinforce-ring. The 
fecond reinforce contains the ogee next to the firft reinforce-ring and’ 
the fecond reinforce-ring. The chace comprehends the ogee neareft to: 
the fecond reinforce ring ; the chace-girdle and aftragal; and the muzzle. 
and aftragal.. The trunnions-are always placed on the fecond reinforce, . 
fo as that the breech part of the cannon may weigh fomething more than. 
the muzzle-part, to prevent the.piece from ftarting up behind when it is. 
fired.’ 

A variety of experiments, made with’ great care and accuracy, prove that: 
powder when on.fire poffeffes at leaft 4000 * times more {pace than when. 
in grains. Therefore if we fuppofe that the quantity of powder with 

which a cannon is charged poffefies one fourth of a cubical foot in grains, 

it willy when on fire, occupy-the fpace of about 1000 cubical feet. The 

fame experiments. evince alfo that the powder, when inflamed, is dilated : 
equally round it’s center. One grain of powder fired in the center of dif- 

ferent concentric circles, round which grains of powder are placed, fhall | 
therefore fet fire to all thofe grains at once. 

From this principle it neceffarily follows, that powder, when fired in 
a: cannon, makes at the: fame inftant an equal effort on every part of the 
infide of the piece, in order to expand itfelf about it’s center every way. - 
But as the refiftance from the fides of the piece turns the action of the: 
powder, fo as to follow the direétion of the bore of the cannon; when it 
preffes upon the. ball, fo as to force it outwards, it prefies alfo on the 
breech of the cannon; and this gives the piece a motion ‘backwards, 
that is called it’s recoil, which, as we have already oblerved, is re- 
ftrained by the Jreeching and the convexity of the decks. The recoil in 


* Mr. Bigot de Morogues fays from 4000 to 4500, and Mr, Haukfbee 5000, 
1. fome. 
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ome degree diminifhes the action of the powder upon the fhot. But this 
Cannot be avoided; for, if the carriages were fixed fo as not to give way 
to this motion, the action of the powder, or the effort that caufes the recoil, 
‘would tear them to pieces in a very fhort time. 

All pieces of artillery were formerly diftinguifhed into the names. of 
fakers, culverins, cannon, and demi-cannon; but at prefent their names 
are derived from the weight of the ball which they difcharge: thus a piece 
that difcharges a ball of twenty-four pounds, is called a twenty-four- 
pounder; and one that carries a fhot of thirty-two pounds, a thirty-two- 
pounder; and fo of the reft. ARE 

The metal of cannon is not equally thick in all parts, but is in fome 
meafure proportioned to the force of the powder which it is to refit. At 
the breech, where the effort is ftrongeft, the thicknefs of the metal is equal 
to the diameter of the correfponding fhot. At the firft reinforce; where 
this begins to flacken, the thicknefs is fomewhat lefs than at the breech: 
at the fecond, where the force is {till further diminithed, the thicknefs is 
more reduced than at the firft: and, by the fame rule, the chace has lefs 
thicknefs than the fecond reinforce. The thicknefs of the chace gradually 
diminifhes from the trunnions to the mouth of the piece; fo that if a 
cannon was without cafcabel, trunnion, and mouldings, it would exactly 
refemble the fruftrum of a cone, or a cone deprived of the fmall end. 

In a veffel of war, cannon are placed on a fort of wheeled fledge, 
called the carriage, of which fig. 16. plate VIT. is the plan, and fig. 17. 
the elevation. This carriage is compofed of two large pieces of plank, 
called fides or cheeks, connected together by means of crofs-pieces, 
which are either bolts, axle-trees, or tranfoms. The two axle-trees are 
fixed acrofs under the fore and hinder parts of the carriage, being fup- 
ported at their extremities by folid wooden wheels called trucks. The 
tranfom is placed directly over the fore axle-tree, and exactly in the 
middle of the height of the cheeks or fide-pieces. The height of the 
tranfom is equal to two diameters of the fhot, and the breadth to one 
diameter. 


Explanation of the iron-work, and different parts of a fea-carriage, as ex- 
hibited in the plan and elevation of a thirty-two pounder, pl. VII. fig. 
16. and 17. 


a. The cap-fquares, commonly called clamps in the fea-fervice. 

b. Eye-bolts, by which one end of the clamp is fixed to the carriage. 

c. Joint bolts, upon which the other end of the clamp is fixed over the 
trunnions; after which it is fore-locked, to prevent the cannon from 
ftarting out of it’s carriage when fired. 

bg. The cheeks or fides. of the carriage. 

d, The tranfom-bolt. 

e. The bed-bolt, upon which the bed refts to fupport the breech of the 
cannon. The bed is expreffed by fig. 4. 

f. Hind axle-tree bolts. 

I g. Breech- 
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g. Breeching-bolts, with rings, through which the breechings pafs.. 
h. Loops, or eye-bolts, to which the gun-tackles are hooked. 

i, The fore axle-tree, with it’s trucks, k. 

l The hind axle-tree, with it’s trucks, k. 


The wheels are firmly retained upon their axle-trees by means of iron: 
bolts paffing through the latter without the wheels: thefe bolts are called. 
linch-pins.. 

The breadth of the wheels is always equal to that of the cheeks; but- 
the height of the cheeks and diameter of the trucks muft conform to the 
height of the gun-ports above the deck. The carriages of the lower tiers 
fhould therefore be fo formed, that when the breech of the cannon lies 
upon the hind axle-tree, the muzzle of the piece fhould touch above the 
port, as exprefled in fig. 19. which reprefents a cannon fecured by it’s 
tackles and breechings, to prevent it from ftraining the fhip as fhe rolls in 
a ftormy fea. 

‘Cannon are charged by putting down into the bottom firft a quantity 
of powder, one-third or one-half the weight of the ball. This is done 
with an inftrument, fig. 7. termed a Jade, which is a. kind of cylindrical 
fpoon, generally made of copper, and fixed to the end of a. ftaff, called 
it’s handle, Upon the powder is put in a wad of rope-yarn, formed like 
a.bail, which is preffed down upon the powder with the inftrument ex- 
prefied by fig. ro. called a rammer. Upon this wad is put the ball or thor; 
and to fecure it in it’s place another wad is firmly preffed down upon it, 
which operation is called ramming-home the wad-and fhot. The touch-hole- 
of the piece is then filled with powder, from the upper-part of which a 
little train is laid that communicates with it. The ule of this train is to 
prevent the explofion of the powder;from operating directly upon the in- 
itrument employed to fire the piece, which in that cafe might be forced 
out of the hand of the gunner. 

In the modern pieces, a little gutter or channel is framed on the upper. 
part of the breech, to prevent the train from being difperfed by the wind. 
‘his channel reaches from the touch-hole to the bafe-ring. 

The cannon being pointed to it’s objeé, or the place which it is intended 
to ftrike, the train is fired, and the flame immediately conveyed to the 
powder in the touch-hole, by which it is further communicated to that in 
the .piece. The powder being kindled immediately expands fo as to oc- 
cupy a much greater fpace than when in grains, and thus dilated it makes 
an effort on every fide to force itielf out. The ball making lefs refiftance 
than the fides of the piece; upon which.the powder preffes at the fame 
time, is driven out by it’s: whole effort, and acquires that violent motion 
which is well known to the world. 

In plate VIT. all the inftruments neceffary for charging cannon are 
exhibited. Befides thefe already defcribed, there is the ipunge, fig. 10. 
which is ufed to clean the piece after firing, and to extinguifh any fparks 
that may remain behind. In the land-fervice, the handle of the fpunge 
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‘js nothing elfe than a long wooden ftaff, but in fhips of war this handle, 
that ufually contains the rammer at it’s other end, is a piece of rope well 
ftiffened by fpun-yarn, which is for this purpofe firmly wound about it. By 
this convenience the rammer becomes flexible, fo that the piece is charged 
within the fhip, as the perfon who loads it may bend -and accommodate 
the length of the rammer to the diftance between the muzzle and the 
fhip’s fide; being at the fame time fheltered from the enemy’s mufquetry, 
to which he would be expofed when ufing a wooden rammer without the 
‘hip. To fpunge.a piece therefore is to introduce this inftrument into the 
bore, and thrufting it-home to the fartheft end thereof, to clean the whole 
-cavity. The figures 8 and 9 reprefent fpunges of a different kmd; one 
of which is formed of fheep-fkin, and the other of the ftrongeft briltles 
of a hog. See the article Exercise. 

The worm, of which there are alfo different kinds, fig. 6. and 9. is uled 
to draw the.charge when neceffary. 

The bit, or priming-iron, is a kind of large needle, whofe lower end is 
formed into a gimblet, ferving to clear the infide of the touch-hole, and 
-render it fit to receive the prime. 

The lint-ftock is a kind of ftaff about three feet long, to the end of 
awhich a match is occafionally faftened to fire the piece. 

The flu€tuating motion of the fea renders ät neceffary to fecure and 
-confine the artillery. in veflels of war, by feveral ropes and pullies, which 
are called the gun-tackles and breechings, without which they could never 
‘be managed in a naval engagement. The breeching has been already ex- 
plained, as employed to reftrain the recoil. The tackles * fig. 18, are 
hooked to ring-bolts in the fides of the carriage, and to other ring-bolts 
in the fide of the fhip, near the edges of the gun-ports, and are ufed to 
.draw the piece out into it’s place after it is loaded. Befides thefe, there is 
‘another tackle hooked to the rear or ¢rain of the carriage, to prevent the 
-cannon from rolling into it’s place till it is charged: this is called the 
train-tackle, and is exhibited in fig. 17. ; 

In fhips of war, the cannon of the lower-decks are ufually drawn into 
the fhip during the courfe of an expedition at fea, unlefs when they are 
ufed in battle. They are fecured by lowering the breech fo as that the 
muzzle fhall bear againft the upper-edge of the port, after which the two 
parts of the breeching are firmly braced together by a rope which crofles 
them between the front of the carriage and the port; which operation is 
called frapping the breeching. The tackles are then fecurely faftened about 

it with feveral turns of the rope extended from the tackle and breeching,, 
cover the chace of the cannon, as reprefented in fig. 19. 

The fervice of the artillery, or the method of employing it in a na 
wal ation, is explained in the articles ENGAGEMENT and Exercise. 
The manner of pointing, or directing them to different objeéts; the 
effects of different quantities of powder upon the cannon ball; and the 
different lines defcribed by it’s flight, are alfo treated at large in the 


article RANGE. 
We 
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We fhall here fubjoin a table of the length and weight of different can- 
non, for the information of thofe who may be entirely unacquainted there- 
with; and particularly of our fea-gunners. 


Length and weight of brafs cannon according to the menfuration in 


1753. 
Pounders, ‘Length, Weight. 

Feet. Inches. 1oolb. Quarters, Ib, 
42 9 6 61 2 10 
32 PIRE 55 2 7 
24 9 5 51 I 12 
18 9 fe) 48 I fe) 
12 9 fe) 29 ° fo) 

9 8 Ste 
6 8 o 19 O fe) 
3 6 5 II fo) (o) 


Length and weight of iron guns ufed in the fea-fervice, according to the 
menfuration in 1753. 


Pounders, Length. Weight. 

Feet. Inches. 1oolb, Quarters. Ib. 

42 10 - O0 55 I 12 
32 9 6 53 3 23 
24 5 48 oO fe) 
18 9 co) 41 I 8 
12 9 ce) by. 3 3 
9 8 5 an 2 2 
6 yh bgt tex ey 17 I 14 
4 6 fe) 12 2 13 
3 4 6 7 I if 


For an account of the particular number of men appointed to manage 
the different degrees of cannon, and the arrangement or diftribution of 
the cannon according to the feveral claffes of fhips, fee Quarters and 
Rate. 

The following judicious remarks for increafing the ftrength of the Bri- 
tifh navy, by changing the cannon ufed in fhips of war into others of 
equal weight but of greater bore, have been feleéted from the propofal of 
the late ingenious Mr. Robins. ey + 

‘ The advantage of large cannon over thofe of a fmaller bore is fo ge- 
nerally acknowledged, that a particular difcuffion of it might perhaps be 
IH. n 

“ The moft important advantage of heavy bullets is this, that with 
the fame velocity they break holes out in all folid bodies in a greater 
proportion than their weight; that is, for inftance, a twenty-four pound 
fhot will, with the fame velocity, break out a hole in any wall, ram- 
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pie part, or folid beam, in which it lodges, above eight times larger than 
will be made by a three pound fhot; for it’s diameter being double, 
it will make a fuperficial fracture above four times as great as the three- 
pounder, (more of a fmaller hole being clofed up by the fpringing of 
tne folid body than of a great one) and it will penetrate to more than 
twice the depth; by this means the firmeft walls of mafonry are eafily cut 
through their whole fubftance by heavy fhot, which could never be affected : 
by thofe of a finaller caliber, and in fhips the ftrongeft beams and matts 
are hereby fraétured, which a very great. number of fmall bullets would 
fcarcely injure. 

& To this laft advantage of large cannon, which is indeed a capital one, . 
there muft be that of carrying the weight of their bullet in grape or lead. 
fhot, and thereby annoying the enemy more effectually than could be done 
by ten times the number of {mall pieces. 

«© Thefe are the principal advantages of large cannon,.and hence it is . 
no wonder that thofe entrufted with the care of the Britifh navy have 
; always endeavoured to arm all fhips with the largeft cannon they could : 

with fafety bear; and indeed, within thefe laft hundred years, great im, 
provements have been made on this head,, by reducing the weight of many | 
of the fpecies of cannon, and thereby enabling the fame fhips to carry guns . 
of a larger bore: and, very lately, the fix pounders in fome of the fmaller 
fhips have been changed for nine-pounders of a larger fabric than ufual, . 
which hath been jufy efteemed a very great addition to.the ftrength of 
thofe fhips. | 
« The importance then of allotting to all fhips the largeft cannon they. 
can with fafety bear being granted, it remains to fhew on what foundation » 
a change is propofed to be made in the fabric of all pieces from the pre-. 
{ent eighteen pounders downwards, fo that.they may be changed for others . 
of the fame, or lefs weight, but of a larger bore. This propofition turns < 
on the following confiderations.—The fpecies of, cannon proper for each » 
fhip is limited by the weight of the pieces ; and when the charge and effort : ; 
of the.bullet are affigned, this weight in each fpecies is, or ought.to; be. 
determined by the following circumitances 5 . 


That they fhall not be in danger of burfting ;... 
That, they fhall not recoil too boifteroufly, 5. 
And that they fhall nor heat tao much in frequent firing... 


“ Al] this is to-be done by a proper quantity of metal properly difpofed s . 
and whenthe pieces are fecured from thefe accidents,, all additional weight: 
of metal is not only ufelefs but prejudicial, , ; 

& Now what dimenfions and weight of metal are more than fufficient for - 
thefe purpoles, we may learn from the.prefent practice of the navy, in-the - 
fabric of the thirty-two pounders, the heavieft guns in.common ufe; thefe : 
are made to weigh (if the author’s information be right) from fifty-two to , 
fifty-three hundred weight; that is fomewhat lefs than an hundred and , 


two-thirds for each pound of bullet. 
| “From: 
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* From this then the author concludes, that any fmaller piece, made 


upon the model of thefe thirty-two pounders, and having their weight 


proportioned in the fame manner to the weight of their bullet, will 
fully anfwer all the purpofes recited above, and will be of unexceptionable 
fervice:'s\, 

‘ And he founds his opinions on thefe two principles: firft, that the 
ftrength of iron, or of any other metal, is in proportion to it’s fubftance ; 
fo that, for inftance, where it has one-half the fubftance, it has one-half 
the ftrength; and this fuppofition, he prefumes, will be fcarcely contefted. 
Secondly, that the force of different quantities of powder fired in {paces 
which they refpectively fill, is not exactly in the proportion of thofe quan- 
tities; but the leffer quantity has in proportion the leaft force: that is, for 
inftance, the force of one pound of powder, in like circumftances, is lefs 
than one-half the force of two pounds. And this principle the author has 
deduced from many repeated and diverfified trials of his own; and he 
believes it-will be found agreeable to all the obfervations which have been 
made, or fhall be made, on this fubject. 

‘ From thefe two confiderations, he hopes, it will be granted him, that, 


- if two pieces, a large one and a fmall one, are made with all their dimen- 


fions in proportion to the diameter of their refpective bullets, and confe- 
quently their weights in the fame proportion with the weights of their bul- 
lets, then the larger piece, with the fame proportion of powder, will be 
more ftrained, will heat more, and recoil more than the fmaller. 

‘“ Hence then, as we are affured, that the prefent thirty-two pounders 
are of a fufficient ftrength and weight for all marine purpofes, we have 
the greateft reafon to fuppofe, that, if all the pieces of an inferior caliber 
were formed upon the fame model, mealuring by the diameter of the 
bullet, thefe fmaller pieces would not be defective, either in ftrength or 
weight, but would be to the full as ferviceable on fhip-board, as the pre- 
fent pieces, which are fo much overloaded with metal. û 

‘“ The author’s fcheme then, for augmenting the force of the prefent fea- 
batteries, is no more than this plain principle, that all fhip-guns fhould be 
caft upon the model of the thirty-two pounders, meafuring by the dia- 
meter of the refpective bullet; fo that for each pound of bullet, there 
fhould be allowed one hundred and two-thirds of metal only. 

“© The advantages of this fcheme will appear, by the following com- 
parifon of the weight of the prefent pieces with their weight propofed by 
this new fabric. 


Pieces. Weight nowinhundreds. , Ditto by new fabric. 
24 — — — 481046 — — — 40 À 
18 — — — 411039 — — — 30 
12 — — — 3403 — — — 20 
9 — — — 29t0o26 — — — 15 

6 — — — 241018 — — — 10 
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«© Hence then it appears, that the twenty-four pounders will be eafed of 
fix or eight hundred of ufelefs metal; and inftead of an inferior caliber 
now ufed, much larger ones of the fame weight may be borne, efpecially 
when it is remembered, that this computation excedes even the prefent 
proportion of the thirty-two-pounders; fo that from the above projected 
eighteen-pounders, for inftance, two or three hundred weight may be 


fately taken. 
The changes then propofed by the author are thefe : 


Pounders. . Hundreds. Pounders. Hundreds; 
6 of 24 and 18 — new —. 12 of 20 
9 — 29 and 26 — — — 18 ‘of 28 
ae 12 — 34 and 31 — — — 18 of 28 
18 — 41 and 39 — — — 24 of 40 


‘¢ The nine-pounders lately caft, being, as the author is informed, ftill- 
lighter than what is here reprefented, they may perhaps be only. trans- - 


formed into twelve-pounders; but this will be a very great addition of 
ftrength, and the twelve-pounders thus borne will be confiderably lighter 


than the fmalleft nine-pounders now in ufe. The weight of the prefent - 


three-pounders are not remembered exactly by the author; but he doubts . 


not, but they are heavier than. the propofed fix-pounders,, and: may there- 
fore be changed: for them: 


“ That many objections will be made to the prefent propofal is not to : 


be queftioned; but, as they will equally hold againft the ufe of the prefent= 


thirty-two pounders, which are known to be guns of unexceptionable fer-.- 


vice, that alone, it is conceived, will be an anfwer. 


& If it be fuppofed (as ancient praétice.is always favourably heard) : 
that the exceffes in the proportionate weight of the fmall pieces muft: 
have been originally founded on fome approved principle, or otherwife : 


they could not have been brought into ufe, it may be anfwered, that a : 


hundred years fince there were four pounders made ufe of, which were - 
heavier than fome of the prefent nine-pounders, and had the fame. pre- - 
{cription to» plead.in their behalf,———Perhaps the origin. of this excefs in : 
the finaller pieces may. be. accounted for by fuppofing,.that when guns . 
are uled in batteries on fhore, their length cannot be ‘in proportion to : 
the diameter of their bore; becaufe the parapet ‘being of a confiderable - 


thicknefs, a fhort piece would, by it’s. blaft, ruin the embrafures; and 


the fmaller pieces, being for this reafon made nearly of the fame length : 
with the larger, did hence receive their additional weight of metal. But : 
this realon holds not at fea, where there is. no other exception -to. the ~ 


fhortnefs of ‘a piece, but the lofs of. force, which, in the. inftances here 
propofed, is altogether inconfiderable;. forthe old: twelve-pounders, 


J 


for example, being in length from nine feet to nine feet and a half, the : 
new ones here propofed will be from feven feet to feven and a half long. . 


The difference in the force of the bullet, fired from thefe different pieces, *. 
ts is. 
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is but little; and it will hereafter appear, that in the prefent fubje&t much 
greater differences than thefe are of no confequence. 

“ If it fhould be faid, that the new fabric here propofed muft have 
the prefent allowance of powder (which in the fmaller pieces is half the 
weight of the ball) diminifhed, and that it muft be reduced to the rate 
of the thirty-two pounders, which is only feven-fixteenths of the 
weight of the ball ; itis anfwered, that if the powder, in all fhip-cannon 
whatever, was {till farther reduced to one-third of the weight of the ball, 
or even lefs, it would be a confiderable advantage, not only by the fav- 
ing of ammunition, .but by keeping the guns cooler and more quiet, and 
at the. fame time more effectually injuring the fhips of the enemy *: for 
with the prefent allowance of powder the guns are heated, and their 
tackles and furniture ftrained, and this. only to render the bullet lefs 
efficacious than it would prove if impelled by a fmaller charge. Indeed 
in battering of walls, which are not to be penetrated by a fingle thot 
from any piece whatever, the velocity of the bullet, how much foever 


augmented, {till produces a proportionate effect, by augmenting the 


depth to which it penetrates: but the fides of the ftrongeft fhips, and 
the greater part of-her timbers, are of a limited thicknefs, infufficient 


_to ftop the generality. of cannon bullets, fired at a reafonable diftance, 


even with a lefs charge than is here propofed.. And it is a matter of 
experiment, that a bullet, which can but juft pafs through a piece of 
timber, and lofes almoft all it’s motion thereby, has a much better 
chance of rending and fracturing. it, than if it pañléd through it with a. 
much greater velocity. . 

‘ That a much ‘better judgment may be made of the reafonablenefs of 
this fpeculation, the author thinks proper to add (and he believes future 
experience will not contradict him) that a twelve-pounder, as here pro- 
pofed, which is one of the fmalleft pieces at prefent ‘under confideration, - 
when charged with one-third of the weight of the bullet in powder, will 
penetrate a beam of the beft feafoned tougheft oak, to more than: 
twenty inches depth; and if, inftead of one folid beam, there are a - 


* « The change propofed here, of reducing the quantity of powder in all fhip guns to one- 
third of the weight of the bullet, has for fome time paft been praétifed by the French in a 
much feverer fervice, where the encreafing the velocity of the bullet could not at any time 
diminifh it’s effect ; the fervice I mean is battering in breach. ForI learn, that of late years.’ 
all\their breaches, in thé different fieges they have undèrtaken, have been made with this very 
charge, that is, their twenty-four pounders have been loaded with eight pounds of powder, - . 
and they have found, that though the penetration of the bullet is lefs with this charge than : 
with a larger one, yet the other conveniences attending this fmaller charge, are more than - 


fufficient to balance that particular. 
<< And here T muft obferve, that there have not been wanting perfons of confiderable name, 


- who have afferted that the velocity of £ twenty-four pound bullet was really greater with eight 


pounds of powder than with any larger quantity, founding their opinion on the ridiculous per- 
{uafion, that whatever quantity was put in, no more than eight pounds of it took fire; but 
this fuppoñtion is deftroyed by their own experiments, and their own reafonings; and later 
experiments, made with greater attention, put it beyond all doubt, that to the larger charge (at : 
leaft.as far as twenty pounds of powder) there correfponds a greater velocity. 
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number of finall ones, or of planks laid together; then allowing for rend- 
ing and tearing, frequent in fuch cafes, he doubts not, but it would often 
go through near double that thicknefs, and this any where within a> hun- 
dred yards diftance: that is, any where within that diftance, which the 
moft experienced officers have recommended for naval engagements. In 
the fame diftance, a bullet from the twelve-pounders now in ufe, charged 
with half the weight of powder, will penetrate about one-third part deeper 5 
but if the efforts of each piece are. compared together at five hundred 
yards. diftance, the differences of their forces will not be confiderable.. If 
this be fo, it will not be afferted, I imagine, that the twelve pounder here 
propofed is lefs ufeful, or lefs efficacious, for all naval purpofes, than 
_the weightier twelve-pounder hitherto made ufe of. 

‘© The author has in this propofal fixed on the thirty-two pounders, 
as the- ftandard for the reft; becaufe experience has long authorifed 
them. Bur from the trials he has made, he is well fatisfied, 4 much 
greater reduction of weight, than is here propofed, might fafely take 
place ; and that one-fourth, or even one-fifth of the weight of the bullet 
in powder, if properly difpofed, is abundantly fuficient for every fpe- 
cies of fhip-guns *. However, the author is far from defiring, that his 
fpeculations fhould be relied on in an affair of this nature, where he 
pretends not to have tried the very matter he propofes, but founds his 
opinion on certain general principles and collateral experiments, which 
he conceives, he may apply to the prefent cafe without error. He 
would himfelf recommend an experimental examination of this pro- 
pofal, as the only one to which credit ought to be given. What he in- 
‘tends by the prefent paper, is to reprefent it as a matter worthy of con- 
fideration, and really fuch as it appeared to him : if thofe, to whofe cen- 
fure he fubmits it, are of the fame opinion, there is an obvious method 
of determining how far his allegations are conclufive; and that is by 
directing one of thefe pieces to be caft, a twelve-pounder for inftance, 
and letting it be proved with the fame proportion of powder allotted for 
the proof of the thirty-two-pounders: Then if this piece be fired a number 
of times fucceffively on a carriage, and it’s recoil, and degree of heat be 
attended to, and if the penetration of it’s bullet into a thick butt of oak- 
beams or plank be likewife examined, a judgment may thence be formed, 
of what may be expected from the piece in real fervice; and the refult of 
thefe trials will be the moft inconteftable confutation or confirmation of 
this propofal.” | 

CANNONADE, as a term of the marine, may be defined the applica- 
tion of artillery to the purpofes of naval war, or the direction of it’s efforts 
againft fome diftant object intended to be feized or deftroyed, as a fhip, 
-battery, or fortrefs. 


* It is neceffary to obferve in this place, that Mr. Muller, whofe opinion herein has been 
.confirmed by various experiments, has, with little variation, adopted the fentiments of the 
above propofal, and ftrongly recommended them as a fcheme of public utility. 

Cannonading 
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Cannonading is therefore ufed in a veffel of war to take, fink, or burn 
the fhips of an enemy, or to drive them from their defences afhore, and to: 
batter and ruin their fortifications. 

Since a large fhip of war may be confidered as a combination of floating 
batteries, it is evident that the efforts of her artillery muft in general be 
ereatly fuperior to thofe of a fortrefs on the fea-coaft: I fay in general, 
becaule on fome particular occafions her fituation may be extremely dan- 
gerous, and her cannonading ineffectual. Her fuperiority confifts in fe- 
veral circumitances, as, the power of bringing her different batteries to’ 
converge to-one point; of fhifting the line of her attack fo as to do the 


 greateft poffible execution againft the enemy; or to lie where fhe will be 


the leaft expofed to his fhot: and chiefly becaufe, by employing a much 
greater number of cannon againft a fort than it can poffibly return, the 
impreffion of her artillery againft ftone-walls foon becomes decifive and 
irrefiftible. Befides thefe advantages in the attack, fhe is alfo greatly fu- 
perior in: point of defence: becaufe the cannon fhot, paffing with rapidity 
through her fides, feldom do any execution out of the line of their flight, 
or occafion much mifchief by their fplinters : whereas they very foon fhatter 
and deftroy the faces of a parapet, and produce incredible havoc amongtft 
the men, by the fragments of the ftones, &c. A fhip may alfo retreat 
when fhe finds it too dangerous to remain longer expofed to the enemy’s 
fire, or when her own fire cannot produce the defired effect. Finally, the 
fluctuating fituation of a fhip, and of the element on which fhe refts, ren- 
ders the efforts of bombs very uncertain, and altogether deftroys the effect 
of the ricochet, or rolling and bounding fhot, whofe execution is fo perni- 
cious and deftruétive in a fortrefs or land-engagement ; both of which,.. 
however, a fhip may apply with great fuccefs. See Rance. 

- The chief inconveniency to which a fhip is expofed, on the contrary, is, 
that the low-laid cannon in a fort near the brink of the fea, may ftrike : 
her repeatedly, on or under the furface of the water, fo as to fink her be- 
fore her cannonade can have-any confiderable efficacy. 

CANOE, a: fort of Indian boat or veffel, formed of the trunk of a : 
tree hollowed;' and fometimes of feveral pieces of the: bark faftened to- 
gether. - p 

Canoes are of various fizes, according to the ufes for which they may 
be defigned, or the countries wherein they are formed. The lareeft are 
made of the cotton tree, fome of which will carry between twenty and | 
thirty hogfheads of fugar or molaffes. Some are made to carry ‘fail, 
and for this- purpofe are fteeped in water till they become pliant, after 
which their fides are extended, and ftrong beams placed between them, 
on which a deck. is afterwards laid that ferves to fupport their fides. 
The other forts very rarely carry fail, unlefs when going before the 
wind: their fails are made of a fort of filk grafs or rufhes. ‘They are 
commonly rowed with paddles, which are pieces of light wood fome- 
what refembling a corn-fhovel; and inftead of rowing with it hori- 


_ zontally, like an oar, they manage it perpendicularly. The finall ca- 
nees.s 
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noes are very narrow, havine only room for one:perfon in breadth, and 
‘ feven or eight lengthways. The rowers, who are generally negroes or 
American favages, are very expert in managing their paddles uniformly, 
and in ballancing the canoes properly with their bodies, which would ‘be 
difficult for a ftranger to do, how well accuftomed foever to the conduétine 
of European boats, becaufe the canoes are extremely light, and liable to 
be overturned, | 

The American Indians, when they are under the neceffity of landing 
.to-avoid.a water-fall, or of croffing the land from one river to another, 
carry their canoes on their heads; till they arrive at a place where they can 
lanch them again. 

The following curious account of the canoes of the Efquimaux Indians, 
‘in Labrador, has been lately tranfmitted to the author, which he appre- 
hends will not be difpleafing to his readers. 

The Efguimaux canoe has a light wooden frame, and the fhell, inftead 
of plank, is made with feal-fkins fewed together, which are not only 
extended round the bottom and fides, but likewife over the top; form- 
ing a complete deck, and ‘having only one opening, conveniently 
‘framed and fituated to admit the Indian into his feat. A flat hoop 
is fitted to this hole, rifing about four inches, to which the fur- 
rounding fkin is fewed. The Indian’s feal-fkin jacket, being of a 
proper length, he can occafionally bind the fkirt of it round the out- 
fide of this hoop; by which means he keeps the canoe free from water, 
and is enabled to purfue his game far from land or in ftormy feas. 
His paddle is about ten feet long, light, and flat at each end, with 
which he both rows and fteers with great velocity and exaétnefs. Mr. 
-Crantz, in his Hiftory of Greenland, informs us, that the young men 
in their exercife are taught to overfet their canoes, and when the bot- 
tom is upward, to recover, by the dexterous management of their pad- 

dle, their former upright pofition, the men rifing again either on the 
fide by which they went down, or on the contrary, as they pleafe. 
The conftruétion of this extraordinary little veffel, fo admirably well 
adapted to the purpofes of it’s owner, does the greateft credit to the in- 
-genuity of this favage people. Though natives of the extenfive country 
of Labrador, they inhabit only the fea-coafts, particularly the iflands, 
the interior parts being no lefs barren, and poffeffed by other wander- 
ing tribes, their perpetual enemies and fuperiors at land; fo that they 
-are reduced to almoft an entire dependance upon the fea for the com- 
mon neceffaries of life. Seals-flefh and oil are amongft the chief articles 
of their food ; and with the fkins they make tents, canoes, and apparel. 
Thofe iflands on which the fea-fowl breed, they vifit for their eggs and 
young; and kill birds in the water with their darts. We are furprized, 
that provided thus, they fhould do fo much execution amongit thefe 
‘creatures; but when we behold a party of favages, each in his canoe, 
with only his harpoon and his lance, purfue, attack, and kill the largeft 
whale, how juftly are we filled with admiration, The whales flefh and 
4 ; . | oil 
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oil they eat; and the tough fubftance of the gills, commonly called whale- 
bone, they apply very ingenioufly to a great variety of ules, trafficking 
with the overplus for fuch European goods as they want. In their lan- 
guage, the canoe is called kaiak, or man’s-boat, to diftinguifh it from 
umiak, the woman’s-boat. The latter is a large boat; managed by the wo- 
men for tranfporting their families and poffeffions, when they fhift their 
encampment from place to place, as moft convenient for the particular 
hunting of the feafon. A kind of wolf-dog, natural to that country, is the 
only, animal they breed for food. The fame canoes, language, cuftoms, 
and way of life being common: to the Greenlanders with the Efquimaux, 
it is evident they have been originally one people. 

There is a Greenland canoe in the Repofitory of the Royal Society, 
covered with feal-fkins, and exactly conformable to the above defcrip- 
tion. 

CANTING, as 2 fea-phrafe, denotes the act of turning any thing 
about. 

CANT-timpers, in fhip-building, thofe timbers which are fituated 
at the two ends of a fhip. -They derive their name from being canted, 
or raifed obliquely from the keel; in contradiftinétion to thofe whofe 
planes are perpendicular to it. The upper-ends of thofe on the dow, or 
fore-part of the fhip, are inclined to the ftem; as thofe in the after, or 
hind-part, incline to the ftern-poft above. See the articles Timser and 
Naval ARCHITECTURE, 

The principal of thefe laft is the fafhion-piece, which forms the out- 


. line of the counter, terminating it on the fides. 


CAP, chouquet, a ftrong, thick block of wood, ufed to confine two mafts 
together, when the one is erected at the head of the other, in order to 
Jengthen it. It is for this purpofe furnifhed with two holes perpendicular 
to it’s length and breadth, and parallel to it’s thicknefs; one of thefe is 
fquare, and the other round; the former being folidly fixed upon the up- 
per-end of the lower-maft, whilft the latter receives the maft employed to 
lengthen it, and fecures it in this pofition. 

The principal caps of a fhip are thofe of the lower-mafts, which are 
fitted with a ftrong eye-bolt on each fide, wherein to hook the block by 
which the top-maft is drawn up through the cap; the procefs of which is 
explained in the article Mast. sie “5 

The breadth of all caps is equal to twice the diameter of the top-maft, 
and the length to twice the breadth. The thicknefs of the main and fore- 
caps is half the diameter of their breadths ; the mizen-cap three-fevenths, 
and the top-maft-caps two-fifths of their refpective breadths, 

In the fame manner as the top-matt flides up through the cap of the 
lower: maft, the sop-gallant-majt flides up through the cap of the top-maft. 
The cap is reprefented by fig g. plate IT. | 

CAPE, a promontory, or head-land, which projeéts into the fea farther 
than the reft of the coaft. 

CAPPANUS, a name given by fome 
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The cappanus is extremely pernicious to fhips, particularly in the Haft 
and Weft Indies: to prevent this, feveral fhips have lately been fheathed 
with copper; the firft trial of which was made on.his majefty’s frigate 
Alarm. 

CAP-SQUARE. See the article Cannon. 

-CAPSTERN, or Capsran, (cabeftan, Fr.) a ftrong, maffy column of 
timber, formed like a truncated cone, and having it’s upper. extremity 
pierced with a number of holes to receive the bars or levers. It is let 
down perpendicularly through the decks of a fhip, and is fixed in fuch man- 
ner, that the men, by turning it horizontally with their bars, may perform 
any work which requires an extraordinary effort. 

A capftern is compofed of feveral parts, (fee plate IT. fig. 11.) where A 
is the barrel, b the whelps, c the drum-head, and d the fpindle. 

The whelps rife out from the main body of the capftern like buttreffes, . 
to enlarge the fweep ; fo that a greater portion of the cable, or whatever 
rope encircles the barrel, may be wound about it at one turn, without 
adding much to the weight of the capftern. ‘The whelps reach downwards 
from the lower part of the drum-head to the deck. 


. Plate IL. fig. 11 and 12. The drum-head is a broad cylindrical piece of ~ 


wood, refembling a mill-ftone, and fixed immediately above the barrel and 
whelps. On the outfide of this piece are cut a number of fquare holes: 
parailel to the deck, to receive the bars. 
_ The pivot, or fpindle, d, which is fhod with iron, is the axis or foot 
upon which the capftern refts, and turns round in the faucer, which is a. 
fort of iron focket let into a wooden ftock or ftandard, called the ftep, . 
refting upon, and bolted to the beams. | 
Befides the different parts of the capftern above explained, .it is fur- - 
nifhed with feveral appurtenances, as the durs, the pins, the pawis, the - 


fwifter, and the faucer, already defcribed. 


The bars are long pieces of wood, or. arms, thruft into a number of - 
fquare holes in the drum-head all round, in which they are as the. radii of 


a. circle, or the fpokes to the nave of a wheel. They are ufed to heave : 
the capftern round, which is done by the men fetting their breafts againft… 
them and walking about, like the machinery of .a horfe-mill, till the ope-- 
ration is finifhed. =". | 

The pins, e, are little bolts of iron.thruft perpendicularly, through the - 


holes of the drum-Héad, and through a correfpondent hole in the end of © 


the bar, made to receive the pins when the bars-are fixed. . They are-ufed : 
to confine the bars, and prevent them from working out as the men-heave, , 
or when the fhip. labours. Every pin is-faftened to the drum-head with a : 


fmall iron chain; and, that the bars may:exaétlÿ fit their. refpective holes, , 


they are all numbered. 


The pawls, f, fig. 10. are fituated on each fide of the capftern, being > 
two fort bars of iron, bolted atone end through the deck to the beams . 
clofe to the lower part of the whelps; the other end, which: occafionally | 
turns round on-the deck, being placed in the intervals of. the whelps, , 
as.the. capftern turns, preventssit from recoiling or turning back eae ; 
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fudden jerk of the cable as the fhip rifes on the fea, which might greatly 
endanger the men who heave. There are alfo hanging pawls g, g, fig. 12, 
ufed for the fame purpofes, reaching from the deck above to the drum- 
head immediately beneath it. 

The /wifter, is a rope paffed horizontally through holes in the outer 
ends of the bars, and drawn very tight: the intent of this is to keep the 
_men fteddy as they walk round, when the fhip rocks, and to give room 
for a greater number to affift by pulling upon the fwifter itfelf. 

The moft frequent ufe of the capitern is to heave in the cable, and 
theceby remove the fhip, or draw up the anchor. It is alfo ufed to wind 
up any weighty body, as the mafts, artillery, &c. In merchant-fhips it is 
likewife frequently employed to difcharge or take in the cargo, particu- 
- Jarly when confifting of weighty materials that require a great exertion of 
mechanical powers to be removed. 

There are commonly two capfterns in a fhip of war, the main and the 
gear capftern; the former of which has two drum-heads, and may be called 
a double one. This is reprefented by fig. 12. of plate II. the latter is ex- 
hibited in fig. 11. 

Formerly the bars of the capftern went entirely through the head of 
it, and confequently were more than twice the length of the prefent ones, 
the holes were therefore formed at different heights, as reprefented in fig. 
ao, plate II. But this machine had feveral inconveniencies, fuch as the 
perfons who heaved at the higher bars incommoding thofe at the lower 
‘ones; the bars being lifted or lowered by the perfons who heaved at their 
oppofite ends; fome of the bars being too high, and others too low, &c. 
It has therefore been long intirely difufed in the navy. Some of thefe fort 
of capfterns, however, are ftill retained in merchant-fhips, and are ufually 
denominated crabs. The fituation of the bars in a crab, as ready for heav- 
ing, is reprefented in fig. 13. plate II. 

“To rig the CAPSTERN, garnir, is to fix the bars in their refpective holes, 
and thruft in the pins in order to confine them. 

Surge the CapsTERN, choquer, is the order to flacken the rope heaved 
round upon it, of which there are generally two turns and a half about the 
barrel at once, and fometimes three turns. 

To heave the CapsTERN, virer au cabeftan, is to go round with it heav- 
ing on the bars, and drawing in any rope of which the purchafe is 
created. : ree 

To come up the CapsTERN, is to let go the rope upon which they had 
been heaving. See the French term Cagzstan, and the phrafes annexed 
thereto. 

To pawl the CapsTERN, is to fix the pawls to prevent it from recoiling 
during any paufe of heaving. 

CAPTAIN of a fhip of war, capitaine du haut bord, the officer who com- 
mands a fhip of the line of battle, or a frigate carrying twenty or more 
cannon. The charge of a captain in his majefty’s navy is very compre- 
-henfive, inafmuch as he is not only anfwerable for any bad conduct My 
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the military government, navigation, and equipment of the fhip he com- 
mands; but alfo for any neglect of duty, or ill management in his infe- 
rior officers, whofe feveral charges he is appointed to fuperintend and re- 
gulate, } 

On his firft receiving information of the condition and quality of the 
fhip he is appointed to command, he muft attend her conftantly, and 
haften the neceflary preparations to fit her for fea. So ftriét indeed are the : 


injunctions laid on him by the lord high admiral, or commiffioners of the : 


admiralty, that he is forbid to lie out of his fhip, from his arrival on board, 
till the day of his difcharge, unlefs by particular leave from the admiralty, 
or his commander in chief. 


He is enjoined to fhew a laudable example of honour and virtue to the- 


officers and men, and to difcountenance all diffolute, immoral, and difor- 
5) 2 


derly practices, and fuch as are contrary to the rules of difcipline and fue - 


‘ordination, as well as to correct thofe who are guilty of fuch offences, as. 
are punifhable according to the ufage of the fea. 

He is ordered particularly to furvey all the military ftores which are 
fent on board, and to return whatfoever is deemed unfit for fervice. His 
diligence and application are required to procure his complement of men ; 


‘obferving carefully to enter only fuch-as: are ht for the neceffary duty, that . 


the government may not be put to improper expence. When his fhip is. 


_ fully manned, he is expected to keep the eftablifhed number of men com- - 
plete, and fuperintend the mufter himfelf, if-there is no clerk of the check; 


at the port. 


When his fhip is employed’ on a cruifing ftation, he is expected to keep» 


the fea the whole length of time previoully appointed but if he is com- 
pelled by fôme unexpected accident to return to port fooner than the li- 


mited time, he ought to be very cautious in the choice of a good fituation : 
o, ordering the matter, or other ‘careful officers, to found, and. 


for anchoring, 
‘difcover the depths of water, and dangers of the: coaff. 


Previous to. any poffibility of engagement with an enemy, he: is..to - 
quarter the officers and men to the neceffary- {tations according to their - 


office or abilities, and to exercife them in the management of the artil- 


lery, that they may be more expert in the time of battle. See the articles . 


“Exercise and QuaRTERS. 


His ftation in an engagement is on the quarter-deck; at ‘which time he : 
is expected tq take all opportunities of annoying his enemy, and improving | 
every advantage over him; to exhibit an ‘example of courage-and fortitude - 


to his officers and crew; and to place his fhip oppofite to. his adverfary 
in fuch a polition as that every cannon fhall do effectual execution. See 
ENGAGEMENT. 


_ At the time of his arrival in port after his return from abroad, he-is . 
to affemble his cfficers, and draw-up-a detail of the obfervations that: 


bave been made during the voyage ; of the qualities of the fhip, as to 
her trim, ballaft; ftowage, and manner of failing, for the information 


and direction of thofe who may fucceed in command; and this account. 
Li is, 
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is to be figned by himfelf and officers, and to be returned to the refident 
commiflioner of the navy at the port where the fhip is difcharged. 

CAREENING, faire abattre, (cariner, Fr.) the operation of heaving the 
fhip down on one fide, by the application of a {trong purchafe to her 
ma{ts, which are properly fupported for the occafion, to prevent them 
from breaking with fo great a ftrain. 

Careening is ufed to heave one of the fhip’s fides fo low in the water, 
as that her bottom, being elevated above it’s furface on the other fide, 
(See plate I. fig. 5.) may be cleanfed of any filth which adheres to it, by 
BreaMina, which fee. 

Wben a fhip is laid on a careen, every thing is taken out of her: fhe 
is-alfo faid to careen, when inclining to one fide at fea, as preffed with a 
weight of fail. 

CARGO, chargement, the whole lading, or quantity, of whatever fpe- 
cies of merchandife a fhip is freighted with, in order to proceed from port 
to port. 

CARLINGS, entremifes, fhort pieces of timber ranging fore and aft, 
from one of the deck-beams to another,. into which their ends are fcored : 
they are ufed to fuftain and fortify the fmaller beams of the fhip, and are 
exhibited ia the Deck, plate III. 

CARPENTER of a-/hip, charpentier, an officer appointed to examine 
and keep inorder the frame of the fhip, together with her mafts, yards, 
boats, and all other wooden machinery. 

It is his duty in particular to keep the fhip #gh#; for which purpofe he 
ought frequentiy to review the decks, and fides, and to calk them when 
itis found neceflary. In the time of battle he is to examine up and 
down, with all poffible attention, in the lower apartments of the fhip, to 
ftop any holes that may have been made in the fides by fhot, with wooden 
plugs provided, of feveral fizes, for that purpofe. 

CARTEL, cartel, a fhip commiffioned in time of war to exchange the 
prifoners of.any two hoftile powers; alfo to carry any particular requeft or 
propofal from one to another: for this reafon the officer who commands 
her is particularly ordered to carry no cargo, ammunition, or implements 
of war, except a fingle gun for the purpofe of firing fignals. 

CAST-AWAY, the ftate of a fhip which is loft.or-wrecked on a lee- 
fhore, bank, or fhallow. 

CASTING, in navigation, abatire, the motion of falling off, fo as to 
bring the. direction.of the wind on either fide of the fhip after it had 
blown for fome time right a-head. 

This term is particularly applied to a fhip when her anchor. firft loofens 
from the ground, when fhe is about to depart from any place where fhe 
had anchored; and as. fhe had probably refted at anchor wich her head to 
windward, it is plain fhe muft turn it off, fo as to fl the fails before fhe 
can advance in her courfe, which operation is called cafting. 

Hence the 1s faid to caft the right way, or the wrong way. See Trim. 


CAT, 
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CAT, chatte, a fhip employed in the coal trade, formed from the Nor- 
‘wegian model. It is diftinguifhed by a narrow ftern, projecting Quarters, 
a deep waifte, and by having no ornamental figure on.the prow. 

Thefe veffels are generally built remarkably ftrong, and carry from four 
to fix hundred tons; or, in the language of their own mariners, from twenty 
to thirty keels of coals. 

Car, capon, is allo a fort of {trong tackle, or complication of pullies, to 
hook and draw the anchor perpendicularly up tothe cat-head. ‘The ufe of 
this machine is reprefented in plate IT. fig. 14. 

CATAMARAN, catimoran, a fort of raft or float, formed by the faft- 
ening a number of poles to each other fideways, and laying boards, planks, 
&c. on the top, fo as to convey goods or paffengers to fome diftant place 
by water when no boat can be procured. This, however, can only be 
-performed when the furface of the water is not much agitated. : 

CAT-HARPINGS, a purchafe of ropes employed to brace in the 
Sorouds of the lower mafts behind their yards, for the double purpofe of 
making the fhrouds more tight, and of affording room to draw the yards 
in more obliquely, to.frim the fails for a fide-wind, when they are faid to 
‘be clofe-hauled. 

CAT-HEADS, boffoirs, two ftrong fhort beams of timber, which pro- 
ject almoft horizontally over the fhip’s bows, on each fide of the bowfprit, 
being like two radii which extend from a center taken in the direction of 
the bowfprit. 

That part of the -cat-head which refts upon the fore-caftle is fecurely 
‘bolted to the beams: the other part projects like a crane, as above defcribed, 
-and carries in it’s extremity two or three {mall wheels, or /heaves, of brafs, 
or {trong wood, about which a rope called the cat-fall paffes, and communi- 
“cates with the cat-block, which alfo contains three fheaves. The machine 
formed by this combination of pullies is called the cat, which ferves to pull 
the anchor up to the cat-head, without tearing the thip’s fide with it’s flukes. 

The cat-head alfo ferves to fufpend the anchor clear of the bow, when it 
is neceflary to let it go: it is fupported by a fort of knee, which is gene- 
irally ornamented with fculpture, 

The cat-block is fitted with a large and ftrong hook, which catches the 
ting of the anchor when it istobe drawn up. See a reprefentation of this 
article plate IT. fig. 14. 

CATS-PAW, echars, a light air of wind perceived at a diftance ina 
calm, by the impreflion made on the furface of the fea, which it {weeps 
very lightly, and then decays. 

‘CAULKING. See the article CALKING. É 

‘CEILING, the infide planks ofa fhip. See Foor-waLrine. 

_ CENTER of a Freer, or SquapRon, corps de bataille, the middle of 

‘the line, which is always the ftation of the admiral or commander in 
chief, and ought to be the ftrongeit proportionably, as it reaches from 
the van and rear. See Linz or Barre. 

To CHAFE, racquer, is to rub or fret the furface of a cable, maft, or 


yard, whilft the fhip is agitated by the motion of the fea, or otherwife. 
( CHAIN- 
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CHAIN-PUMP. See the article Pump. 

CHAINS, cadenes, ftrong links or plates of iron, the lower ends of 
which are bolted through the fhip’s fide:to the timbers. 

They are placed at fhort diftances from each other on the fhip’s out-fide, 
as being ufed to ‘contain the blocks called dead-eyes, by which the forouds 
of the mafts are extended. The difpofition of the chains, and that of their 
channels, is reprefented by the letters I, I, in the plane of Exzvarion, 
plate I. asalfo by fig. 16, plate IT. 

CHAIN-SHOT, a particular kind of fhot formed by faftening two. 
cannon-balls together with a fhort chain, and defigned to mangle and 
ruin a fhip’s fails and rigging, or to deftroy her mafts and yards. See 
SHOT. 

Top CHAIN, a chain to fling the fail-yards in the time of battle, .in or- 
der to prevent them from falling down when the ropes, by which they are 
hung, happen to be fhot away, .or rendered incapable of fervice. 

CHAIN-WALE: See CHANNEL. 

CHANNEL, manche, in hydrography, the deepeft part of a river, har- 
bour, or ftreight, which is moft convenient for the track of fhipping. 

CHANNELS, or CHain-waLes of a hip, porte boffoirs, broad and thick 
planks proje@ing horizontally from the. fhip’s out-fide, a-breaft of, and. 
fomewhat:behind, the mafts. See plate Il. fig. 16. 

They are formed to extend.the fhrouds from each other, and from the - 
axis or middle line of the fhip, fo as to give a greater fecurity and fup-- 
port to the. mafts, as well as to prevent the fhrouds from damaging the 
gun-wale, or being hurt by rubbing againft it. See allo Suroup. | 

Every maft has it’s chain-wales, which are either built above or below 
the fecond deck-ports in a fhip of the line: they are ftrongly connected to : 
the fide by knees, bolts, and ftandards, befides. being confined thereto by 
the-chains, whofe upper ends pafs through notches~on..the outer edge of 
the chain-wales, fo as to unite with the fhrouds above. . 

CHAPELING a fhip, faire chapelle, the a& of turning her round ina: 
light breeze of wind when the is clofe-hauled, fo as that fhe will he. the 
fame way fhe did before. This is commonly occafioned by the negligence 
of the fteerfman, or by a fudden change of the wind. 

CHARGE of a cannon. See thearticle Cannon. 

CHART, (charta, Lat.) a marine map or draught, upon which are repre- - 
fented the coafts, ifles, banks, rocks, and dangess of the fea, together with | 
the rumbs of the wind, and the entrance of bays and rivers, whereby to : 
fhape and regulate the various courfes of a fhip in her voyage. 

CHARTER-PARTY, charte-partie, a deed or writing made between 
merchants and fea-faring men, concerning. their merchandife or maritime 
affairs. 

A charter-party of affreightment fettles the agreement in relation to the: 
freight and cargo of a fhip between the merchant and matter, or com- 
mander of the veflel.. It binds the mafter to deliver the cargo in good : 
condition at the place where his fhip is to be difcharged, ec. 
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In thofe charter-parties, if the dangers of the-fea are excepted, it has 
been adjudged that fuch exception -extends as well to any danger upon 
fea from fhips of war or pirates, as to common. hazards by fhipwreck, 
dnajpelts, (8zc.) 41) 

CHACE, a veffel purfued by fome other, which fhe apprehends. or 
knows to be an enemy. 

Bow CHase, a cannon fituated in the fore-part of a 
any object a-head of her. 

Stern Cuases, the cannons which are placed inthe after-part of a fhip’s 
gun-room, pointing a-ftern, and intended to ftrike any fsip which chaies 


her, or other object in her rear. 


CHASING, the act of purfuing a fhip or fleet, fuppofed or known to 
be hoftile. The admiral difplayed the fignal for a general chace, 1. e. gave 
the alarm to the whble fleet or fquadron to purfue fome other fleet in 
ficht. 

CHEARLY, a phrafe which ufually implies heartily, chearfully, or 
quickly, as row «chearly in the boats! lower away chearly! i. e. row 
heartily, lower fpeedily, êcc. | 

CHEEKS of the malt, jottereaux, the faces or projecting parts on each 
fide of the mafts, ufed to fuftain the frame of the top, together with the 
top-maft, which refts immediately upon them. 

CHES-TREES, raqueis d'amure, two pieces.of wood bolted perpendi- 
cularly, one on the ftarboard, and the other on the larboard fide of.the 
fhip. They are ufed to confine the ce, or lower corners of the main-fails 
for which purpofe there is a hole in the upper part through which the 
rope pafies that ufually extends the clue of the fail to windward. See the 
article Tack. 

The chefs:trées are commonly placed as far before the main-maft as the 
Jength of the main-beam. 

Clerk of the CHECK, an officer in the royal dock-yards, who keeps a 
amufter .or regifter of allthe men employed aboard his majefty’s fhips and 
weftels, and alfo of all the artificers and others in the fervice of the navy at 
the port where he is fettled. . 

To CHINSE, is to thruft oakum into a feam or chink with the point of 
a knife or chiffel. This is chiefly ufed as a temporary expedient when 
calking cannot be fafely or conveniently performed. 

CHOCK, a fort of wedge ufed.to confine a cafk, or other weighty 
body, in a certain place, and to prevent it from fetching way when the 
fhip isin motion, &c. 

CLAMPS, bauquieres, thick planks in a fhip’s fide ufed-to fuftain the 
-ends of the beams. See the article Mrpsuip-FRaME. 

The clamps extend from the ftem to the fafhion-pieces of the ftern, in- 
cluding the whole interior range of the fide. They are placed clofe under 
each deck fo as to be fecurely fayed to all the timbers, to which they are 
faftened by nails driven through the clamp, and penetrating two-thirds of 
the thicknefs of the.timbers. 
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The clamps of the lower and fecond decks ought to be equal in thicknefs 
to half the correfponding timbers in that part, and as broad as can be pro- 
cured. In their difpofition it is effentially neceflary to avoid their being 
wounded by the ports, as the ftreneth and firmnefs of a fhip greatly de- 
pend on the fubftance and folidity of thofe pieces which lie horizontally in 

“her frame. 

Cramps are alfo fmall crooked plates of iron, fore-locked upon the 
trunnions of the cannon, to keep them fteddy in their carriages at fea, 
Thefe, however, are more properly termed cap-fquares. Sée Cannon. 

Clamps of the latter fort are likewife frequently ufed to faften the mafts 
or bowfprits of fmall veffels or boats. 

CLAWING, or CLAWING-OFF, chicaner, in navigation, the act of 
beating or turning to windward from a lee-fhore, fo as to acquire a fuf- 
ficient diftance from it, to efcape the dangers of fhipwreck, which often 
attend fo hazardous a fituation. 

CLEAR, as a naval term, is varioufly applied to the weather, the fea- 
coafts, cordage, navigation, &c. The weather is faid to be clear (jin) 
when it is fair and open, as oppofed to cloudy or fogey. 

The fea-coaft is called clear (faire) when the navigation is not inter- 
rupted, or rendered dangerous by rocks, fands, or breakers, &c. 

{tis expreffed of cordage, cables, &c. when they are unembarrafled or 
difentangled fo as to be ready for immediate fervice. It is ufually oppofed 
to foul, in all thofe fenfes. 

CLEATS, taquets, pieces of wood of different fhapes, ufed occafion- 
ally to fatten ropes upon in a fhip: fome of them have one, and fome 
two arms, fig. 17, 4, plate II. others are hollowed in the middle, and 
have no arms at all, fig. 17, 4: thefe are nailed to the deck or fides to 
faften any thine to. * 

CLINCH, that part of a cable, or other rope, which is faftened to the 
ring of the anchor. - 

CLINCHER-WORK, éordée à quoin, the difpofition of the planks in 
the fide of any boat or veffel, when the lower edge of every plank over- 

_ lays the next under it, like the flates on the top of a houfe. 

CLOSE-HAULED, in navigation, au plus pres, the general arrange: 
ment or trim of a fhip’s fails, when fhe endeavours to make a progrefs in 
the neareft direction poffible towards that point of the compafs from which 
the wind bloweth. 

In this manner of failing the eel commonly makes an angle of fix 
points with the line of the wind; but floops, and fome other fmall veffels, 
are, faid to fail almoft a point nearer. All veffels, however, are fuppofed 
to make nearly a point of /ee-way, when clofe-hauled, even when they have 
the advantage of a good failing-breeze and fmooth water. The angle of 
ee however, enlarges in proportion to the increafe of the wind and 
ea. 

In this difpofition of the fails, they are all extended fideways on the 
Ship, fo that the wind, as it croffes the fhip obliquely toward the ftern 
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from forwards, may fill their cavities. But as the current of wind alfo 

enters the cavities of the fails in an oblique direction, the effort of it, to” 
make the fhip’ advance, is confiderably diminifhed: fhe will, therefore, . 
make the leaft progrefs when failing in this manner. 

The fhip is faid to be clofe-hauled, becaufe at this time: her tacks, or 
lower corners of the principal fails, are drawn clofe down to her fide to:- 
windward; the fheets hauled clofe aft; and all the bow-lines drawn-to 
their greateft extenfion, in order to keep the fails fteddy. 

CLOSE-QUARTERS, certain flrong barriers of wood ftretching 
acrofs a merchant-fhip in feveral places. They are ufed as a place of 
retreat when a fhip is boarded by her adverfary, and are therefore 
fitted with feveral finall loop-holes, through which to fire the {mall arms, 
whereby the fhip’s crew may defend themfelves and annoy the enemy.. 
They are likewife furnifhed with feveral fmall caiflons, called powder- 
chefts, which are fixed upon the deck, and filled with powder, old nails,: 
&c. and may. be fired.at any time from the, clofe-quarters upon the 
boarders. 

We have known an. Englifh merchant-fhip, of fixteen guns, and pro- 
perly fitted with clofe-quarters, defeat the united efforts of three French 
privateers who boarded her in the late war, after having engaged at fome 
diflance nearly a day and a half with very few intervals of reft. Two of 
the cruifers were equipped with twelve guns. each, and the other with eight» 
The French failors were, after boarding, fo much expofed to the con- 


tinued fire of mufquetry, and cochorns charged with granadoes, .that - 
a dreadful fcene of carnage enfued, in which the decks were foon covered : 
with the dead bodies of the enemy, feveral of which the boarders, in their - 


hurry to efcape, had left behind. 
CLUE of a fail, point, the lower corner and hence 


Crur-GARNETS, cargues point, are a fort of tackles fafténed to the : 
clues, or lower corners of the main-fail and fore-fail, to trufs them up: 
to the yard as occafion requires, which is ufually termed clueing-up the : 


fails. 
Ciur-Lings are for the fame purpofe as clue-garnets, only that the lat: 


1 


ter are confined to the courfes, whereas the clue-lines are common to all the - 


fquare fails.. See thefe ropes, as reprefented in the article Sai. 


COACH, or COUCH, a fort of chamber or apartment in a large fhip : 


of war near the fers. The floor of it is formed by the aftmoft part of the 


quarter-deck, and the roof of it by the poop: it is. generally the habitation : 


of the captain. 


COAMINGS of the batches, certain raved borders about the edge of 


the hatches of a fhip, to prevent the water which may flow in upon the 


‘deck at fea, from running down into the lower apartments. They are : 


repréfented in the Deck, plate III. as enclofing their refpeétive hatche - 


Ways. 


COASTING, in navigation, aller terre à terre, the at of making a: 
progrefs along the. fea-coaft of. any country. The. principal articles . 


relating 
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relating to this part of navigation are, the obferving the time and direQion 
of the tide; knowledge of the reigning winds; of the roads and havens; 
of the different depths of the water, and qualities of the ground. 

COASTING-PILOT, cofier, a pilot, who by long experience has be- 
come fufficiently acquainred with the nature of any particular coaft, and of 
the requifites mentioned in the preceding article, to condué a fhip or 
fleet from one part of it to another. 

COAT, éraye, a piece of tarred canvas nailed round that part of the 
mafts and bowfprit which joins to the deck, or lies over the ftem of a fhip 
It is ufed to prevent the water from running down into the hold, or be- 
tween the decks. 

Befides thofe above mentioned, there is a coat for the rudder nailed 
round the hole where the rudder traverfes in the fhip’s counter. This 
hole is reprefented in the upper part of the ftern-poft, exhibited in 

late X. 
i Coat, fuage, alfo implies the materials or Puf with which the fhip’s 
fides or mafts are varnifhed, to preferve them from the fun and weather, 
as turpentine, tar, &c. In this fenfe we fay, ‘ Give her a good coat of 
tar.” 

COBBING, a punifhment fometimes inflicted at fea. It is performed by 
ftriking the offender a certain number of times on the breech with a flat 
piece of wood called the cobbing-board. It is chiefly ufed as a punifh- 
ment to thofe who quit their ftation during the period of the night- 
watch. 

COBOOSE, fogone (kambuis, Dutch), a fort of box or houfe to cover the 
chimney of fome merchant-fhips. It fomewhat refembles a centry~ 
box, and generally flands againft the barricade on the fore part of the 
quarter-deck. 

COCK-PIT of a fhip of war, the apartments of the furgeon and his 
mates, being the place where thee wounded men are dreffed in the time 
of battle, or otherwife. It is fituated under the lower-deck. 

COCKSWAIN, or COXEN, the officer who manages and fteers a 
boat, and has the command of the boat’s crew. It is evidently com- 
pounded of the words cock and /wain, the former of which was anciently 
ufed for a yawl or fmall boat, as appears by feveral authors *; but it has 
now become obfolete, and is never ufed by our mariners. 

COIL, (cueillir, Fr.) the manner in which all ropes are difpofed aboard 
fhips for the conveniency of ftowage, becaufe | 

COILING, rower, implies a fort of ferpentine winding of a cable or 
other rope, that it may occupy a fmall fpace in the fhip. Each of the 
windings of this fort is called a fake, and one range of fakes upon the 
fame line is called a tier; there are generally from five to feven fakes in 
A tier; and three or four tiers in the whole length of the cable. This, 


Yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminifh’d toher cock; her cock a buoy, &c. 

SHAKESPEARE, ; 
M 2 however, 
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however, depends on the extent of the fakes. The fmaller ropes em- 
ployed about the fails are coiled upon cleats at fea, to prevent their 
being entangled amongft one another in traverfing, contracting, or .ex- 
tending the fails. 

COLLAR, collier d’etai, a name given to the lower part of any of the 
principal ftays of the mafts, or the part by which the ftay is confined at 
is lower end. Thus the collar of the main-ftay connects the lower end of 
the ftay to the fhip’s ftem. See the article STAY. 

COLOURS, the flags or banners which diftinguifh the fhips of different 
nations. See the articles Enstcn, Jack, and PENBENT. | 

COLLIERS, certain veflels employed to carry coals from one port to 
another, chiefly from the northern parts of England to the capital, and 
more foutherly parts, as well as to foreign markets. This trade is known 
to be an excellent nurfery for feamen, although they are often found, from 
the conflitution of their climate, to be not.fo well calculated for fouthern.. 
navigation. 

COMING-TO. See the article TRYING: 

COMMAND, in the royal navy, implies the rank and power of an: 
officer who has the management of a fhip of war, of whatever kind, 
under twenty guns, as floops of war, armed fhips, or bomb-veffels. He is 
intitled majter and commander, capitaine du petit état, and ranks with a major 


1 


in the king’s army. 
Commanper is alfo exprefied of a large wooden mallet: ufedon fundry : 


occafions in a fhip. 

COMMISSIONERS of zhe navy; certain officers appointed to fuperin- - 
tend the affairs of the marine, under the direction of the lord-high admural, , 
or lords commiffioners of the admiralty. 

The duty of thefe officers does not extend to the internal government of 
fhips invefted with a military command, either at fea or in the port... It. 
is more immediately concerned in the building, docking, repairing, and : 
cleaning of fhips in the dock-yards. In confideration of: this, all fhips OL 
war are commiflioned from a report of their qualities prefented.to the Ad- 
miralty by the Navy-board. f 

They have alfo the appointment of fome of the inferior fea-officers, as: 
furgeons, and mafters of thips. ) 
© The principal officers and commiffioners refiding at: the board,* ares, 
1. The comptroler. 2. Two furveyors, who are fhipwrights.. 3. Clerk : 
of.the aéts. 4. Comptroler of the treafurer’s accounts. 5. Comptroler : 
of the viétualing accounts. 6. Comptroler of -the ftore-keeper’s-accounts. . 
7; An extraordinary commiffioner. Befides thefe, there are three refident 
commifGoners, who manage the affairs of the dock-yards -at Chatham, , 
Portfmouth, and Plymouth, under the direction of the board at the Navy- - 
office. 

COMMODORE, chef @efcadre, a general officer in the Britifh marine, … 
invelted with the command of a detachment of .fhips of war .deftined 
on any particular enterprife ; during which time he bears the rank of 
brigadier-general.in.the army, and, is diftinguifhed from the ne 
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fhips of his fquadron by a broad red pendent tapering towards the outer- 
end, and fometimes forked. The word is corrupted from the Spanifh 
comendador. 

Commopore is alfo a name given to fome felect fhip in a feet of mer- 
chant-men, who leads the van in time of war, and carries a light in his 
top, to conduct the reft and keep them together. 

COMPANION, a fort of wooden porch placed over the entrance or 
flair-cafe of the matter’s cabin in a merchant-fhip, 

COMPANY, the whole crew of any thip, including her officers. 

COMPASS, an inftrument employed to determine the fhip’s courfe at 
fea, and confifting of a card and two boxes. The card, which is calculated 
‘to reprefent the horizon, is a circle divided into thirty-two equal parts, by 
lines ‘drawn from the center to the circumference, called points or rumbs. 
The intervals between the points are alfo fubdivided into equal parts called 
degrees, 360 of which complete the circle; and confequently the diftance 
or angle comprehended between any two rumbs is equal to 11°, 15’. The 
four principal rumbs are’ called the cardinal points, deriving their names 
from the places to which they tend; viz. the two which extend themfelves 
under the meridian, oppofite to each other, pointing to the north and 
fouth, .are called the worth and fouth points. ~ That which is towards the 
right hand as we look north is termed ea/t, and it’s oppofite the wef point. 
The names of all the inferior ones are compounded of thefe, according 
to their fituation, Along the north and fouth-line is fixed a fteel needle, 
which being touched by the load-ftone acquires a certain virtue that makes 


it hang nearly in the plane of the meridian, and confequently determine" 


the direction of the other points toward the horizon. 

The compafs being of the utmoft importance to the purpofes of na- 
vigation, it is reafonable to expect that the ereateft attention fhould 
be ufed. in it’s conftruétien, and every attempt to improve it carefully 
examined, . and adopted, if proper. © Great errors and irrecularities, 
however, have been found incident to the conftruction of common 
compafies, arifing from the fhape of their needles, by which they have 
not only turned from the true direction, but from that of each other *, 


* The wires, of which the needle has hitherto been generally compofed, were only hardened 
at their ends’; now if thofe ends are not equally hard, or if one end be hardened up higher 
than the other, when they come to be put together, in fixing them to the card, that end which 
isshardeft will deftroy much of the virtue of the other; by which means the hardeit end will 


have the greatelt power in directing the card, and confequently make it vary towards it’s own - 


direction ; and, as the ‘wires are difpofed in the form of a lozenge, thefe cards can have but 
little force; fo that they will often, when drawn afide, ftand at the diftance of feveral degrees 
on either fide the point from whence they are drawn ; for all magnetical bodies receive an ad- 
ditional ftrength by being placed in the direction of the earth’s magnetifm, and aét propor- 
tionably lefs vigoroufly when turned out of it.. Therefore when thefe kind of needles are 
drawn afide from their true point, two of the parallel fides of the lozenge will con{pire more 
dire&ly than before with the earth’s magnetifm, and the other two will be lefs in that direc- 
tion; by this means the two former fides will very much impede it’s return, and the two 


latter will have that impediment to overcome, as well as the friction, by their own force 
alone... 
To 
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To remedy thefe inconveniencies, the learned Dr. Knight was induced to 
contrive a new fea-compafs, which is now ufed aboard all our veflels of war, 
The needles of the other inftruments were generally compofed of two 
pieces of fteel wire, bent in the middle, and approaching each other to- 
wards the ends, where they meet. Others were made of one piece of fteel 
of a {pring temper, and broad towards the ends, but tapering towards the 
middle; but the needle in Dr. Knights compafs is quite ftraight, and fquare 
at the ends, and confequently has only two poles, although the curves are 
a little confufed about the hole in the middle. Needles of this conftruc- 
tion, after vibrating a long time, will always point exactly in the fame di- 
rection; and if drawn ever fo little on one fide, will return to it again, 
without any fenfible difference. 

In order to illuftrate the above defcription, we have exhibited a view of 
the feveral parts of the compafs, plate If. where fig. 19, is the card, with. 
the needle NS, and it’s cap fixed upon it. 

Fig. 21, is the pedeftal that fupports the card, containing a fewing 
‘needle fixed in two:fmall grooves to receive it, by means of a collet C, in 
the manner of a port crayon. D, the ftem, is filed into an ‘oétogon, that 
it may the more eafily be unfcrewed. | 

AB, fig. 20, is the box in which the compafs hangs in the binacle. 

CD, is the ring that fupports the inner box. 

EF, is the inner box, which contains the.card and needle. he 

GH, one of it’s axes, by which it is fufpended on the ring CD. 

I, is a place cut out.in the wood, ferving as an handle. 

The magnet or needle appears pafling through the center, together with 
a fmall brace of ivory that confines the cap to it’s place. 

The card is a fingle varnifhed paper, reaching as far as the outer circle 
-of figures,which is a circle of thin brafs; the edge thereof is turned down 
at right angles to the plane of the card, in order to ftiffen it. 

The compafs is retained in the binacle at fea, as exhibited in plate T. 
fig.6. For the other parts of the compafs reprefented in the figure, fee 
the article AzimuTH. 

COMPASSING, devers, a name given by fhipwrights to fuch pieces 
of timber as are incurvated into the figure of an arch, whether circular, 
elliptical, or otherwife. 

COMPLEMENT, the limited number of men employed in any fhip, 
either for navigation or battle. 

COMPTROLER of the navy, one of the principal officers of the Navy- 
board, at which he prefides, to direct the inferior and civil department 


|| It is neceflary to obferve here, that the principal, and indeed the only circumftance in 
which Knight’s compaffes are fuperior to thofe which have hitherto obtained, is, that their 
-needles being tempered much higher than ufual, are thereby enabled to contain a much 
greater quantity of the magnetical ftream, which is certainly a real advantage. But, on the 
other hand, experience fufliciently proves, and truth obliges us to remark, that the methods he 
“has taken to balance the card with more accuracy than had been formerly attempted, have 

æendered it by far too delicate to encounter the fhocks of a tempeftuous fea. 
of 
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of the marine, as the admiralty fuperintends the fuperior and military 
operations of it. 

CONVOY, conferve, (conveyer, Fr.) a fleet or navy of merchant-fhips 
bound on a voyage to fome part or general rendezvous. 

Convoy alfo implies the fhip or fhips appointed to conduét and defend 
them on their pañage thither. 

CORDAGE, (cordage, Fr.) a general term for the running rigging of 
a fhip,,or all that part of her rigging which is employed to extend, con- 
tract, or traverle the fails; or which lies in referve to fupply the place of. 
fach as may be rendered unferviceable. See the article Ricctne. 

CORPORAL of a fhip of war, an officer under the mafter at arms, 

employed to teach the failors the exercife of {mall arms, or mufketry ; 
to attend at the gangway, or entering-ports, and obferve that no fpi- 
rituous liquors are brought into the fhip, unlefs by particular leave 
from the officers. He js alfo to extinguifh the fire and candles at eight 
o'clock in winter, and nine in fummer, when the evening gun is fired ; 
and to walk frequently down in the lower decks in his watch, to fee. 
that there are.no lights but fuch as are under the charge of proper 
centinels. 

CORPOSANT, feu St. Elme (corpo fanto, Ital.), a fort of volatile meteor, 
or ignis fatuus, often beheld in a dark and tempeftuous night about the 
decks or rigging of a fhip, but particularly at the extremities, as the matt- 
heads, and yard-arms : it is moft frequently in heavy rain, accompanied with’ 
lightning. ‘* They ufually wander with uncertain motion from place to 
place, fometimes appearing to cleave clofe to the fails and mafts; but 
they frequently leap up and down with intermiffion, affording an obfcure 
flame, like that of a candle burning faintly. They are produced by fome 
fulphureous and bituminous matter, which being beat down by the motion 
of the air above, and gathering together, is kindled by the agitation of the 
air, as butter is gathered together by the agitation of the cream. And 
from this appearance we infer that florms come from fulphureous fpirits : 
that rarify the air, and put it into motion.” Varenius. 

CORSAIR, (corfair, Fr.) a name commonly given to: the piratical 
cruifers of Barbary, who frequently plunder the: merchant-fhips of Euro- 
pean nations with whom they are at peace. 

COTT, a particular fort of bed-frame, fufpended from the beams of a 
fhip, for the officers to fleep in between the decks. This contrivance’ is 
much, more convenient at fea than either the hammocks or fixed cabins; . 
being a large piece of canvas fewed into the form of: a ‘cheft, about fix 
feet long, one foot deep, and from two to three feet wide: it is extended 
by a fquare wooden frame with a canvas bottom,. equal to it’s length and : 
breadth, to retain it in an horizontal pofition. 

COVE, ane, a {mall creek or bay, where boats or little veffels may ride 
at anchor fheltered from the wind and fea. 

COUNTER, contre arcafe, an arch or vault whofe upper-part, is ter- 
minated by the bottom of the fers, and the lower part by that wing 

tranfom. | 
Li 
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plate 1. as likewife by the fame letters in fig. 1, plate X. and the 
referred to from the article QuarTer. 

There is alfo another counter above, parallel to this, but not. vaulted ; 
it extends from the upper-part of the lower, or vaulted counter, to the 
moulding which terminates the windows of the cabin or ward-room below. 
This latter is ufually called the upper or fecond counter. 

COUNTER-BRACING. See this operation fully -explained in the 
article: Tackine. 

COURSE, route, in navigation, the angle contained between the neareft 
meridian and that point of the compafs upon which a fhip fails in any par- 
ticular direction. 

COURSES, pachs, a name by which the principal fails of a fhip are 
ufually diftinguifhed, viz the main-fail, fore-fail, and mizen: the mizen- 
Mtay-fail and fore-fail are alfo fometimes ‘comprehended in this denomina- 
tion, as are the main-ftay-fails of all brigs and fchooners. See the article 
Sat. 

CRAB, a fort of wooden pillar, whofe lower’ end, being let down 
through a fhip’s decks, refts upon a focket like the capftern ; and 
having in it’s upper-end three or four holes, at different heights, through 
the middle of it, above one another, into which long bars are thruit, 
whofe length is nearly equal to the breadth of the deck. It is em- 
ployed to wind in the cable, or to purchafe any other weighty matter 
-which requires a great mechanical power. This differs from a cap- 
‘ftern, as not being furnifhed with a.drum-bead, and by having the bars to 
go intirely through it, reaching from one fide of the deck to the other ;’ 
whereas thofe of the capftern, which are fuperior in number, reach only 
about eight inches or a foot into the drum-head, according to the fize 
thereof. This machine is reprefented in plate IT. by fig. 10, and 13. See 
alfo CapsTERN. 

CRADLE, flee, a frame placed under the bottom of a fhip, in order to 
conduct her fmoothly and fteddily into the water when fhe is to be 
Janched ; at which time it fupports her weight whilft fhe flides down 
the defcent, or floping paffage called the ways, which are for this pur- 
pofe daubed with foap and tallow. This frame is exhibited by fig. 23, 
plate Il. 

CRAFT, a general name for all forts of veffels employed to load or 
difcharge merchant-fhips, or to carry along-fide, or return the ftores of 
men of war: fuch are lighters, hoys, barges, prames, &c. See thofe ar- 
ticles. ) 

CRANK, coté-foible, the quality of a fhip, which for want of a fufficient 
quantity of ballaff or cargo, is tendered incapable of carrying fail without 

being expofed to the danger of overturning. See the articles Battast and 
TRIM. 


Crank, is alfo an iron brace which fupports the lañthorns on the poop- 
quarters, Qc. . 
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CRAWL, ouchot, a fort of pen, or place of confinement, formed by à 
barrier of ftakes and hurdles on the fea-coaft, to contain any fort of fifh 
within it. . 

CREEPER, an inftrument of iron refembling a grappling, having a 
joank and four hooks or claws, fig. 24, plate Il. It is ufed to throw into 
the bottom of any river or harbour, with a rope faftened to it, to hook and 
draw up any thing from the bottom which may have been loft. 

CRINGLE, ancet, a {mall hole made in the dolt-rope of a fail, by inter- 
twifting one of the divifions of a rope, called a rand, alternately round 
itfelf and through the frands of the- bolt-rope, till it becomes three-fold, 
and affumes the fhape of a wreath or ring. See plate II. fig. 25, where 
a, b, reprefents part of the bolt-rope of a fail; and c, the cringle. 

The ufe of the cringle is generally to contain the end of fome rope, 
which is faftened thereto, for the purpofe of drawing up the fail to it’s 
yard, or of extending the fkirts by the means: of bridles to ftand upon a 

_fide-wind. ‘The word feems to be derived from krinckelen, (Belg.) to run 
into twilts. 

CROSS-JACK, pronounced crojeck, a fail extended on the lower yard 
of the mizen-maft, which is hence called the cro/s-jack-yard, vergue feche. 
This fail, however, has generally been found of little fervice, and is 
therefore very feldom ufed. 

CROSS-PIECE, rafeau, a rail of timber extended over the windlafs 
of a merchant-fhip from the knight-heads to the belfry. It is ftuck full of 
wooden pins, which are ufed to faften the running-rigging as occafion re- 
quires. ‘See the article Winpzass. 

CROSS-TREES, darres de hune, certain pieces of timber fupported by 
the cheeks and treftle-trees, at the upper-ends of the lower-matts, athwart 
which they are laid, to fuftain the frame of the Zo. 

CROTCHES, fourcats, (croccia, Ital.) a name given to thofe crooked 
timbers that are placed upon the keel in the fore and hind-parts of a fhip, 
upon which the frame of her hull grows narrower below, as it approaches 
the ftem afore, and the ftern-poft abaft. - ; 

CrorcuEs, cornes, are alfo certain pieces of wood or iron, whofe upper- 
part opens into two horns, or arms, like a half-moon. They- are fixed in 
different places of the fhip, according to the ufes for which they may be 
defigned, which is ufually to fupport the fpare-mafts, yards, &c. The 
iron crotches are exhibited in plate II. fig. 26. 

CROW, an iron lever well known in mechanics, and furnifhed with a 
fharp point at one end, and two claws at the other, as appears in fig..27, 
plate II. 

This inftrument is ufed for various purpofes, by fhipwrights and ma- 
_Tiners ; as to remove pieces of timber, and other weighty bodies; and to 
draw fpike-nails, &c. as well as to manage the great guns, by moving 
them into their ports, levelling or pointing them to a particular 


object, 
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Jo CROWD, fercer de voiles, (cruth, Sax) to carry an extraordinary 
force of fail upon à fhip, in order to accelerate her courfe on fome im- 


portant occafion, as in purfuit of, or flight from, an enemy; to efcape any 


jmmediate danger, &c. 

CROW-FOOT, frelingage, a complication of fmali cords fpreading out. 
from a long block, like the fmaller parts which extend from the back- 
bone of a herring. See plate II. fig. 28. It is ufed to fufpend the awn- 
igs , or to keep the top-fails from ftriking violently and fretting againft. 
the edges of the tops. 
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CROWNING, the fnifhing part of a knot made on the end of a rope. 
It is performed by interweaving the ends of the different ftrands artfully. 
amongft each other, fo as that they may not become loofened or un- 
twifted. The defign of thefe knots is to keep the end of the rope faft in 
fome place affigned for it: they are more particularly ufeful in all kinds 
of ftoppers. 

CRUISE, campaigne (croifer, Fr.) a voyage or expedition in queft of © 
veffels or fleets of the enemy, which may be expected to fail through 
any particular tract of the fea at a certain feafon of the year. The region: 
in which thefe cruifers are performed 1s ufually termed the rendezvous, or: 
cruifing-latitude. When the fhips employed for this purpofe, which are - 
accordingly called cruizers, have arrived at their deftined ftation, they. 
traverfe the fea backward and forward, under an eafy fail, and within a. 
limited fpace, conjectured to be nearly in the tract of their expected ad- - 
verfaries. | 


CUDDY, coqueron, a fort of cabin, or cook-room, in the fore-part, or- 
i part, 
barge of burden. 


near the ftern, of a lighter or 

CUNNING, faire gouverner, the art of diredting the fteerfman to guide - 
the {ip in her proper courie: the officer who performs this duty is either: 
the pilot or quarter-mafter. 

CURRENT, in navigation, 
five movement of the water 
therein are compelled to alter their cour 
mit to the laws impofed on them by the current. 

In the fea currents are either natural and general, -as arifing from the, 
diurnal rotation of the earth ebout it’s axis; or accidental and particular, . 
caufed by the waters being driven againft promontories, or into gulphs and : 
ftreights ; where, wanting room to ipread, they are driven back, and thus. 
difturb the ordinary flux of the fea. +: 

«-Currents are various, and direéted towards different parts of the 
ocean, of which fome. are conftant, and others periodical, . The moft 
extraordinary current of the fea is that by which part of the Atlantic 
or African ocean moves about Guinea from Cape Verd towards the- 
curvature or-bay-of Africa, which they call Fernando Poo, viz. from 
weft to eait, contrary to the general motion. 
this current, that when fhips approach too near the fhore, it. carries 

them : 


a 


courans (currens, Lat.) a certain progref- - 
of the fea, by which all bodies floating : 
fe, or velocity, or both, and fub-- 


And fuch-is the force of: | 
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‘them violently towards that bay, and deceives the mariners in their 
reckoning. 

“ There is a great variety of fhifting currents, which do not laft, but 
“return at certain periods; and thefe do, moft of them, depend upon, and 
follow the anniverfary winds or monfoons, which by blowing in one place 
may caufe a current in another *.” Varenius. 

In the ftreights of Gibraltar the currents almoft conftantly drive to the 
eaftward, and carry fhips into the Mediterranean: they are alfo found to 
drive the fame way into St. George’s-channel. 

The fetting, or progreffive motion of the current, may be either quite 
down to the bottom, or to a certain determinate depth. 

As the knowledge of the direétion and velocity of currents is a very 
material article in navigation, it is highly neceflary to difcover both, in 
order to afcertain the fhip’s fituation and courfe with as much accuracy 
as poflible. The moft fuccefsful method which has been hitherto at- 
tempted by mariners for this purpofe, is as follows. A common iron 

ot, which may contain four or five gallons, is fufpended by a fmall rope 
fattened to it’s ears or handles, fo as to hang directly upright, as when 
placed upon the fire. This rope, which may be from 70 to 100 fathoms 
an length, being prepared for the experiment, is coiled in the boat, 


* ce At Java, in the ftreights of Sunda, when the monfoons blow from the wett, viz. in the 
‘month of May, the currents fet to the eaftward, contrary to the general motion, 

<< Alfo between theifland of Celebes and Madura, when the weltern monfoons fetin, viz. in 
December, January, and February, or when the winds blow from the N. W. or between the 
north and weft, the currents fet to the S. E. or between the fouth and eaft. 

se At Ceylon, from the middle of March to O&ober, the currents fet to the fouthward, and 
-in the other parts of the year to the northward ; becaufe at this time the fouthern monfoons 
blow, and at the other, the northern. 

« Between Cochin-China and Malacca, when the weftern monfoons blow, viz. from April 
to Auguft, the currents fet eaftward againft the general motion, but the reft of the year fet weft- 
ward; the monfoon confpiring with the gerieral motion. They run fo ftrongly 1n thefe feas, 
that unexperienced failors miftake them for waves that beat upon the rocks known by the name 
of breakers. ; 

« So for fome months after the fifteenth of February the currents fet from the Maldivies 


* towards India on the eaft, againit the general motion of the fea. 


«© On the fhore of China and Cambodia, in the months of O&ober, November, and De- 
cember, the currents fet to the N. W. and from January to the S. W. when they run with fuch 
a rapidity of motion about the fhoals of Parcel, that it feems fwifter than that of an arrow. 

« At Pulo Condore, upon the coaft of Cambodia, though the monfoons are fhifting, yet 
the currents fet ftrongly towards the eaft, even when they blow to a contrary point. 

<¢ Along the coafts of the bay of Bengal, as far as the cape Romania, at the extreme point 
of Malacca, the current runs fouthward in November and December. 

«© When the monfoons blow from China to Malacca, the fea runs fwiftly from Pulo Cambi 

_ to Pulo-Condore, on the coaft of Cambodia. 
€ In the bay of Sans Bras, not far from the Cape of Good Hope, there is a current particu- 
larly remarkable, where the fea runs from eaft to wef to the landward; and this more vehe- 
mently as it becomes oppofed by the winds from a contrary direction. ‘The caufe is undoubt- 
edly owing to fome adjacent fhore, which is higher than this.” Varenius. 
Thefe currents conftantly follow the winds, and fet to the fame point with the monfoon, or 


trade-wind, atfea. See Monsoon. 
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which is hoifted out of the fhip at a proper opportunity, when there is 


little or no wind to ruffle the furface of the fea. The pot being then 


thrown overboard into the water, and immediately finking, the line is 
flackened till about feventy or eighty fathoms run out, after which the 
line is faftened to the boat’s ftem, by which fhe is accordingly reftrained, 
and rides as at anchor. The velocity of the current is then eafily tried 
by the Jog and half-minute glafs, the ufual method of difcovering the rate 
of a fhip’s failing at fea. ‘The courfe of the ftream is next obtained by 
means of the compafs provided for this operation. 

Having thus found the fetting and drift of the current, it remains to 
apply this experiment to the purpofes of navigation. If the fhip fails along 
the direction of the current, then the motion. of the fhip is increafed by as 
much as is the drift or velocity of the current, 

If a current fets directly againft the fhip’s courfe, then her motion is re- 


tarded in proportion to the ftrength of the current. Hence it is plain, . 


1. If the velocity of the current be lefs than that of the fhip, then the 
fhip will advance fo much as is the difference of thele velocities. 2. If the 
velocity of the current be more than-that of the fhip, then will the fhip 


fall as much afern as is the difference of thefe velocities. 3. If the velo-- 
city of the current be more than that of the fhip, then will the fhip ftand: 


{till, the one velocity deftroying the other. 


If the current, thwarts the courfe of a fhip, it not only diminifhes or: 
increafes her velocity, but gives her a new direction, compounded of the - 
courfe fhe fteers, and the letting of. the current, as appears by the fol-. 
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If a body at A be impelled by A 
two forces at the. fame time, the 
one in the direction AB, carry- 
ing it from A to B in a certain 
fpace of time, and the other in the 
direction A D, pufhing itfrom A 5 
to Din the fame time; complete- 
the parallelogram ABCD, and 
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draw the diagonal A C: then the body at A; (which let us fuppofe a. 


fhip agitated by. the wind and current; AB being the line along which 


fhe advances as impreffed by the wind, and A D the line upon which. 


fhe is driven by the current) will move along the diagonal AC, and 
will be in the point C, at the end of the time in which it would have 
moved along À D or AB, as impelled by either of thofe forces (the wind 

cr current). feparately. | 
CUTTER, Jdateau, a fmall veffel commonty navigated in the chan- 
nel of England; it is furnifhed with one maft, and rigged as a /loop. 
I. Many 
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Many of thefe veffels are ufed on an illicit trade, and others employed by 
the government to feize them; the latter of which are either under the 
direction of the Admiralty or Cuftom-houfe. See a reprefentation of a cut- 
ter of this fort in the plate referred to from the article Vessex, 

Currer is alfo a fmall boat ufed by: fhips of war. See Boar. 

CUTTING-DOWN Laine, a curved line ufed by fhipwrights in the 
delineation of fhips: it determines the thicknefs of all the floor-timbers, 
and likewile the height of the- dead-wood, afore and abaft. It is limited in 
- the middle of the fhip by the thicknefs of the floor-timber, and abaft by 
the breadth of the kelfon; and muft be carried up fo high upon the ftem, 
as to leave fufficient fubftance for the breeches of the rifing timbers. 
Murray s Ship-building. 

CUT-WATER, the foremoft part of a fhip’s prow, formed of an af- 
femblage of feveral pieces of. timber, to render it broad at the upper- 
part, where it projects forward from the ftem to open the column of 
water as the fhip fails along, and alfo to make her keep to windward 
better, when fhe is clofe-hauled. It its otherwife called the knee of the 
head. See the article Stem; as alfo the feveral parts of it reprefented in 
plate I. Preces of she Huw. 
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AV IT, minor, a long piece of timber, reprefented by a, a, plate II. 
À J fig. 29, and ufed as a crane, whereby to hoift the flakes of the anchor 
to the top of the ow, without injuring the planks ‘of the fhip’s fide as 
it afcends; an operation which by mariners is called fifhing the anchor. 
The anchors being fituated on both the bows, the davit may be occa- 
fionally fhifted fo as to project.over either fide of the fhip, according to 
the pofition of that anchor on which it is to be employed. The inner-end 
of the davit is fecured by being thruft into a fquare ring of iron b, which 


js bolted to the deck, and fore-locked under the beams. This ring, 


which is called the fpan-fhackle, exhibited at large by fig. 34, is fixed 


“exactly in the middle of ‘the deck, and clofe behind the fore-maft. 


Upon the outer-end of the davit is hung a large block c, through which 
a ftrong rope traverfesy called the fifh-pendent d, to whofe foremoft end 
is fitted-a large iron hook e, and to it’s after end a tackle or complication 
of pullies f, the former of which is called the fifh-hook, and the latter the 
fifh-tackle. 

The davit, therefore, according to the fea-phrafe, is employed to ji 
the anchor, which being previoufly catted, the fith-hook is faftened upon 
it’s flukes; and the effort of the tackle, being tranfmitted to the hook by 
means of the fifh-pendent, draws up that part of the anchor fufficiently 
high upon the bow to faften it, which is done by the Shank-painter. See 
that article. 

There is alfo a davit of a fmaller kind, occafionally fixed in the long- 
‘boat, and employed to weigh the anchor therein. 

DAY’S-WORK, cinglage, the reckoning or account of the fhip’s courfe, 
during twenty-four hours, or between noon and noon, according to the 
rules of trigonometry. See Duap-RECKONING. 

DEAD-EYE, cap de mouton, a fort of round, flattith, wooden block, 
fee fig. 30, plate II. It is ufually encircled with the end of a rope, or with 
an iron band, fig. 31, à, and pierced with three holes through the flat, in 
order to receive the rope called a Janiardc, which, correfponding with 
three holes in another dead-eyé"a, creates a purchafe employed for various 
ufes, but chiefly to extend the jorouds and Jays, otherwile called-the fland- 
ing-rigeing. : 

In order to form this purchafe, one of the dead+eyes is fattened in the 
lower-end of each fhroud, and the oppofite one in the upper-link of 
each chain on the fhip’s fide, which is made round to receive and en: 
compafs. the hollowed outer edge of the dead-eye. After this the 


Janiard is paffed alternately through the holes in the upper and lower 
dead- 
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déad-eyes till it becomes fix-fold; and is then drawn tight by the applicas 
tion of mechanical powers. The general difpofition of the dead-eyes in 
their channels is-reprefented in the Elevation, plateI. In merchant-fhips 
they are generally fitted with iron plates in the room of chains. Thefe laft 
are exhibited in fig. 16, plate II. 

The dead-eyes ufed for the ftays, moques, have only one hole, which, - 
however, is large enough to receive ten or twelve turns of the laniard: 
thefe are generally termed hearts, andareexprefied by fig. 32. 

There are alfo dead-eyes of another form, employed for the crow-fee?, 
moques de trelingage. Thefe are long cylindrical blocks, fig. 33, with a 
number of fmall holes in them, to receive the legs or lines of which the 
crow-foot, fig. 28, is compofed. 

DEAD-LIGHTS, certain wooden ports which are made to faften into 
the cabin-windows, to prevent the waves from gufhing into the fhip ina 
high fea. As they are made exactly to fit the windows, and are ftrong 
enough to refift the waves, they. are always fixed in, on the approach of 
a form, andthe glafs frames taken out, which might otherwile be fhat- 
tered to pieces by the furges, and fuffer great quantities of water to enter 
the veffel. : | 

DEAD-RECKONING, in navigation, -e/ftime, the judgment or eftima- 
tion which is made of the place where a fhip is fituated, without any ob- 
fervation of the heavenly bodies. It is difcovered by keeping an account 
of the diftance fhe has run by the Jog, and of her courfe fteered by the 
compass; and by rectifying thefe data by the ufual allowances for drift, 
Jee-way, &c. according to the fhip’s known trim. This reckoning, how- 
ever, is always to be correéted, as often as any good obfervation of the 
fun can be obtained. ; 

DEAD-RISING, or RISING-LINE of the floor, fleurs, thofe parts of a: 
fhip’s floor, or bottom, throughout her whole length, where the floor- 
timber is terminated upon the ‘lower futtock. See the article Nava 
ARCHITECTURE. 

DEAD-WATER, remoux, the eddy of water which appears like little 
whirl-pools, clofing in with the fhip’s ftern as fhe fails through it. 

In the fore-part of the fhip, the dead-wood generally extends from the 
ftemfon, upon which it is fearfed, to the loof-frame ; and in the after-end 
‘from the ftern-poft, where ft is confined by the knee, to the after-ba- 
lance-frame. It is conneéted to the Keel by ftrong fpike-nails. Thofe 
pieces are reprefented bye e, Pieces of the Hutt, plated. 

The dead-wood afore and abaft is equal depth to two-thirds of the 
depth of the keel, and as broad as can be procured, fo as not to exceed 
the breadth of the keel. | 

DEAD-WOOD, contre-quille, a name given by fhipwrights to certair 
blocks of timber laid upon the keel, particularly at the extremities afore 
and abaft, where thefe pieces are placed one upon another to a confider- 
able height, becaufe the fhip is there fo narrow as not to.admit. of the two ~ 

| : half- 


--half-timbers, which are therefore fcored into this dead-wood, where the 


angle of the floor-timbers gradually diminifhes, as approaching the fem 
sand ftern-poft. See the-article Navat ARCHITECTURE. 

DEAD-WORK, all that part of a fhip which is above water when fhe 
is laden.” See the article Urrer- Work. 

DECKS, ponts, (decken, Dan. to cover) the planked floors of a fhip, 
which connect the fides together, and ferve as different platforms to fup- 
port the artillery, and lodge the men, as alfo to preferve the cargo from 
the fea in merchant-vefiels. 

As all fhips are broader at the lower-deck than on the next above it, 
and as the cannon thereof are always heavieft, it is neceflary that the frame 
of it fhould be much ftronger than that of the others; and, for the fame 
reafon, the fecond or middle-deck ought to be ftronger than the upper- 
deck, or forecaftle, ; 

Ships of the firft and fecond rates are furnifhed with three whole decks, 
reaching from the ftem to the ftern, befides a forecaftle and a quarter-deck, 
which extends, from the ftern to the main-maft, between which and the. 
forecaftle, a vacancy is left in the middle, opening to the upper-deck, and 
forming what is called the waif. There is yet another deck above the 
hinder or aftmoft part of the quarter-deck, called the poop, which alfo | 
ferves as a roof for the captain’s cabin or couch. : 

The inferior fhips of the line of battle are equipped. with two decks 
and a half, and frigates, floops, &c. with one gun-deck and a half, with 
a fpar deck below to lodge the crew. 

The decks are formed and fuftained by the beams, the clamps, the 
water-ways, the carlings, the ledges, the knees, and two rows of {mall 
pillars, called ftanchions, &c. See thofe articles. a 

That the figure of a deck, together with its correfponding*parts, may 
be more clearly underftood, we have exhibited a plan of the Jower-deck 
ofa 74 gun-Mip in plate III. And as. both fides of the deck are exactly 
fimilar, the pieces by which it is fupported appear on one fide, and on the” 
other fide the planks or floor of which it is compofed, as laid wpon those | 
pieces. ie 


Exp.anation of the figures reprefented in the Deck, plate IL. 
a A, the principal, or main hatch-way. 
a B, the ftern-poft. + 
4 C, the ftem. | 
- D, the beams, compofed of three pieces, as exhibited by D, in one of . 
which the dotted lines fhew the arrangement of one of the beams under 
the other fide of the deck. Gin 
E, part of the vertical or hanging knees, See alfo À fig, 16, in the 
fame plate. ~ ! j 
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F, the horizontal or lodging knees, which faften the beams to the 
fides, 

G, the carlings, ranging fore and aft, from one beam to another. 

H, the gun-ports. 

I, the pump-dales, being large wooden tubes which return the water 
from the pumps into the fea. 

K, the fpurs of the beams; being curved pieces of timber ferving as 
half-beams to fupport the decks, where a whole beam cannot be placed on 
account of the hatch-ways. 

L, the wing-tranfom, which is bolted by the middle to the ftern-poft, 
and whofe ends reft upon the fafhion-pieces. 

M, the bulk-head or partition, which enclofes the manger, and pre- 
vents the water which enters at the hawfe-holes from running aft between 
decks. 

NN, the fore hatch-way. 

OO, the after hatch-way. 

P, the drum-head of the gear cap-ftern. 

P p, the drum-head of the main cap-ftern. 

Q, the wing-tranfom-knee. 

R, one of thé breaft-hooks under the gun-deck. 

S, the bréaft-hook of the gun-deck. | 

TT, the ftation of the chain-pumps. 

V, the breadth and thicknefs of the timbers at the height of the 
gun-deck. 

U U, fcuttles leading to the cunner’s ftore-room, and bread-room. 

W, the ftation of the fore-rnaft. 

X, the ftation of the main-matt. 

Y, the ftation of the mizen-maft. 

Z, the ring-bolts of the decks, ufed to retain the cannon whilft 
charging. 

‘a, a, the ring-bolts of the fides, whereon the tackles are hooked that 
. fecure the cannon at fea. G 

caad, the water-ways, through which the fcupper-holes are pierced, to 
carry the water off from the deck into the fea. 

b, b, plan of the foremoft and aftmoft cable-bits, with their crofs- 
pieces g, g, and their ftandards e, e, 

Thus we have reprefented, on one fide, all the pieces which fuftain the 
deck with it?s cannon; and, on the other fide, the deck itfelf, with a tier 
of 32 pounders planted in battery thereon. In order alfo to fhew the ule 
of the breeching and train-tackle, one-of the guns is drawn in as ready 
for charging. See the articles Breecuine and Cannon. 

The number of beams, by which the decks of fhips are fupported, is 
often very different, according to the practice of different countries ; the 

ftrength of the timber of which the beams are framed; and the fervices 
for which the fhip 1s calculated. : 
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As the deck which contains the train of a fire-fhip is furnifhed with an 
equipage peculiar to itfelf, the whole apparatus is particularly defcribed in 
the article Fire-Suip. 

Flufo-Decx, or Deck-Flufb fore and aft, implies a continued floor laid 
from ftem to ftern, upon one line, without any ftops or intervals. ! 

Half-Decx, corps de garde, a fpace under the quarter-deck of a fhip of 
war, contained between the foremoft bulk-head of the /feerage, and the 
fore-part of the quarter-deck. ; 

, In the colliers of Northumberland the fteerage itfelf is called the half- 
deck, and is ufually the habitation of the fhip’s crew. _ 

DECOY, a ftratagem employed by a fmall fhip of war to betray a vefiel: 
of inferior force into an incautious purfuir, till fhe has drawn her within 
the range of her cannon, or what is called within gun-fhot. 

It is ufually performed by painting the ftern and fides in fuch a manner 
as to difguife the fhip, and reprefent her either much fmaller, and of in- 
ferior force, or as a friend to the hoftile veffel, which fhe endeavours to: 
enfnare, by affuming the emblems and ornaments of the nation to which 
the ftranger is fuppofed to, belong. When fhe has thus provoked the ad-. 
verfary to chafe, in hope of acquiring a prize, fhe continues the decoy by 
fpreading a great fail, as endeavouring to efcape, at the fame time that 
her courfe is confiderably retarded by an artful alteration of her ¢rim, till 
the enemy approaches. 

Decoying is alfo performed to elude the chafe of a fhip of fuperior force 
in a dark night, by throwing out a lighted cafk of pitch into the fea, which 
will burn for a confiderable time, and mifguide the enemy. Immediately 
after the cafk is thrown out the fhip changes her courfe, and may eafily- 
efcape if atany tolerable diftance from the foe. 

‘DEEP-WAISTED, encaffillé, the diftinguifhing fabric of a fhip’s 
decks, when the quarter-deck and fore-caftle are elevated from four to 
fix feet above the level of the upper deck, fo as to leave a vacant fpace,. 
called the waifte, on the middle of the upper deck. See the article 
WAISTE. 

DEMURRAGE, an allowance given to the commander of a trading 
fhip by the merchants, for having detained him longer in -port than the 
time previoufly appointed for his departure. 

DEPARTURE, in navigation, the diftance between any two places. 
lying on the fame parallel, counted in miles of the equator; or the di- 
ftance of one place from the meridian of another; cownted on the parallel. 
paffing over that place. See Navicarron. g 

DEPTH of a fail, chute, the extent of any.fquare or oblong fail from 
the head-rope to the foot-rope; or the length of, the after-leech of any 
boom-fail or ftay-fail. See the article Sar. 

DETACHMENT cf a fleet or fquadron, a certain number of fhips 
chofen by an admiral or commodore from the reft of the fleet, charged to. 
execute fome particular fery.ce,. es 
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DIFFERENCE of Jatitude, in navigation, the difference between any 
two places lying on the fame meridian; or the diftance between the pa: 
rallels of latitude of any two places, expreffed in miles of the, equator, 

DINNAGE, fee the article Dunwace. 

DISABLED, defemparé, the ftate of a fhip when, by the lofs of her matts, 
fails, yards, or rigging; by fpringing a leak, or receiving fome fracture in 
her hull, or other difafter; the is rendered incapable of profecuting her 
voyage without great difficulty and danger. 

To DISCHARGE, (decharger, Fr.) when applied to a thip, fignifies to 
unlade her, or take out her ftores, ammunition, artillery, &c. When 
expreffed of the officers or crew, it implies to difband them from immediate 
fervice. 

DISMASTED, d@maté, the ftate of a fhip which has lofther maîts by 
boifterous weather, engagement, or other misfortune. 

DIVISION, a feleét number of fhips in a fleet or fquadron of men of 
war, diftinguifhed by a particular flag or pendent, and ufually commanded 
by a general officer. A fquadron is commonly ranged into three divifions, 
the commanding officer of which is always ftationed in the center. 

When a fleet confifts of fixty fail of the dine, that is, of fhips having at 
leaft fixty cannon each, the admiral divides it into three fquadrons, each 
of which has it’s divifions and commanding officers. Each fquadron has 
it’s proper colours, according to the rank of the admiral who commands 
it, and every divifion it’s proper maft. Thus, the white flag denotes the 
firft fquadron of France; the white and blue the fecond, and the third is 
characterifed by the blue. In England, the firft admiral, or the admiral 
of the fleet, difplays the union flag at the main-top-maft-head ; next fol- 
lows the white flag with St. George’s-crofs ; and afterwards the blue. The 
private fhips carry pendents of the fame colour with their refpective fqua- 
dron, at the mafts of their particular divifions ; fo that the laft fhip in the 
divifion of the blue fquadron carries a blue pendent at her mizen-top- 
matt-head. 

DOCK, forme, (imagined of Soyetov) a fort of broad and deep trench, 
formed on the fide of a harbour, or on the banks of a river; and com: 
modioufly fitted either to build fhips, or receive them to be repaired and 
reamed therein. Thefe forts of docks have generally ftrone flood-gates, 
to prevent the flux of the tide from entering the dock while the fhip is 
under repair. 

There are likewife docks of another kind, called wet-docks, where a 
fhip can only be cleaned during the recefs of the tide, or in the interval 
between the time when the tide left her dry a-ground, and the period 
when it again reaches her by the return of the food. Docks of the latter 
kind are not furnifhed with the ufual flood-gates. 

DOCKING a foip, the act of drawing her into the dock, in order to 
give her a proper repair, and cleanfe the bottom, and cover it anew with 
a preparation of {tuff as explained in the article BREAMING. 
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DOCK-YARDS, arcenaux, certain magazines containing all forts of na- 
val ftores, and timber for fhip-building. In England, the royal dock-yards 
are at Chatham, Portfmouth, Plymouth, Deptford, Woolwich, and Sheer- 
nef. His majefty’s fhips and veflels of war are generally moored at thefe 
ports, during the time of peace; and fuch as want repairing are taken into 
the docks, examined, and refitted for fervice. See the article Repair. 

The principal dock-yards are governed by a commifiioner, refident at 
the port, who fuperintends all the mufters of the officers, artificers, and 
labourers, employed in the dock-yard, and ordinary... He alfo-controls 
their payment therein ; examines the accounts; contracts, and craws bills 
on the Navy-office to fupply the deficiency of. ftores; and, finally, regu- 
lates whatever belongs to the dock-yard, maintaining due order in the re- 
fpective offices. | 

Thefe yards are generally fupplied from the northern crowns with 
hemp, pitch, tar, rofin, canvas, oak plank, and feveral other fpecies. 
With regard to the mafts, particularly thofe of the largeft fize, they are 
ufually imported from New-England. 

DOG, a fort of iron hook, or bar, with a fharp fang at one end, fo. 
formed as to be eafily driven into a plank: it is ufed to drag along the- 
planks of oak when they are let into a hole under the flern of a fhip, 
to be ftowed in the bold. For this purpofe there is a rope faftened to, the 
end of the dog, upon which feveral men pull, to draw the plank towards 
the place where it is to be ftowed. It is alfo ufed for the fame purpole in. 
unlading the fhip. : 

DOGGER, dogre-boat, a Datch fifhing-veffel navigated in the German 
ocean. It is generally employed in the herring fithery, being equiped 
with two mafts, viz. a main-maft and a mizen-maft, and fomewhat re-- 
fembling a ketch. 

DOLPHIN of the maff, a peculiar kind of wreath, formed of platted 
cordage, to be faftened occafionally round the maits, as a, fupport to the 
puddening, whofe ufe is to fuftain the weight of the fore and main-yards, | 
in cafe the rigging, or chains, by which. thofe: yards are fufpended, fhould: 
be fhot away in the time of battle; a circumftance which might render- 
their fails ufelefs at a feafon when their affiftance is extremely neceffary... 
See the article PuDDENING. 

DOUBLE-BANKED, the fituation of the oars of a boat when two op-- 


_poSte ones are managed by rowers feated on the fame bench, or ¢hwart,. 


The oars are alfo faid to be double-banked when two men row upon every, 
fingle one. 


DOUBLING, in navigation (doubler, Fr.) the at of failing round, or 
pafling beyond a cape or promontory, fo as that the cape or point of land 
feparates the fhip from her former ficuation, or lies between her and any 
diitant oblerver. 

DOUBLING-NAILS, amongit fhipwrights, the nails commonly ufed 
to faften the lining of the gun-ports, &c.. 
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: DOUBLING-UPON, ina naval engagement, the a@ of enclofing any 
part of a hoftile fleet between two fires, or of cannonading it on both fides. 

Tc is ufually performed by the van or rear of that fleet which is fupe- 
rior in number, taking the advantage of the wind, or of it’s fituation and 
circumftances, and tacking or veering round the van or rear of the enemy, 
who will thereby be expofed to great danger, and can fcarcely avoid being. 
thrown into a general confufion. 

To DOUSE, molir, to lower fuddenly or flacken: expreffed of a failina. 
fquall of. wind, an extended hawier, &c. 

DOWN-HAUL, calebas, a rope paffing up along a ftay through the 
rings of the flay-fail, and tied to the upper corner of the fail, to pull it. 
down, when they aïe /hortening fail. 

Down-waut-LPack ie, a complication of pullies, employed to pull down. 
the main or fore-yard in a tempeft, in order to reef the fail. It is ufed: 
at this time,. becaufe the violence of the wind prevents the weight of the. 
yard from having it’s natural effect, of defcending, when the ropes by. 
which it 1s fufpended are flackened. 

DRABLER, an additional part of a fail, fometimes laced to the bottom: 
of the bonnet. of a Jquare-fail, in. oops and fchooners. 

DRAG, a machine conffting of a fharp fquare iron ring encircled with 
a net, and commonly ufed to rake the mud off from the platform or bot- 
tom of the docks. See plate I]. fig. 35. 

DRAGGING #be anchor, the act of trailing it along the bottom, after it. 

is loofened from the ground, by the effort of the wind or current upon the, 
fhip, communicated to the cable. See the article AncHor. 
- DRAUGHT, the depth of a body of water neceffary to float a fhip ; 
hence a fhip is faid to draw fo many feet of water, when fhe is borne up. 
by a column of water of that particular depth. Thus, if it requires a 
body of water whofe depth is equal to twelve feet, to float or buoy up a 
fhip on it’s furface, fhe is faid to draw twelve feet water; and that. this 
draught may be more readily known, the feet are marked on the ftem and 
ftern-poft, regularly from the keel upwards. 

DRAWING, the ftate of a fail when it is inflated by the wind, fo as 
to advance the veffel in her courfe. | 

DRESSING, (faire la parade), the act of ornamenting a fhip with a va. 
riety of colours; as enfigns, flags, pendents, &c. difplayed from different: 
parts of her mafts and rigging on a day of feftivity.. 

_ DRIFT, in navigation, derive (from drive), the angle which the line 
of a fhip’s motion makes with the neareft meridian, when fhe drives with: 
her fide to the wind and waves, and is not governed by the power of 
the helm, it alfo implies the diltance which the fhip drives on that line. 

A fhip’s way is only called drift in a ftorm; and then, when it blows 
fo vehemently, as to prevent her from carrying any fail, or ‘at leaft 
reftrains her to fuch a portion of fail as may be neceflary to keep her 
{ufficiently inclined to one fide, that fhe may not be difmafted by her vio- 
lent labouring produced by the turbulence of the fea. 

: DRIVER; 
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DRIVER, an'oblong fail, occafionally hoifted to the mizen-peak, when 
the wind is very fair. The lower corners of it are extended by a Joon or 
pole, which is thruft out acrofs the fhip, and projects over the lee-quarter. 

DRIVING, abattre (drifan, Sax.) the ftate of being carried at random 
along the furface of the water, as impelled by a ftorm, or impetuous cur- 
rent: it is generally expreffed of a fhip when, accidentally, broke loofe 
from her anchors or moorings. 

DROP, etarcure, a name fometimes given to the depth of the principal 
fails ; as, her main-top-fail drops feventeen yards. 

DUCKING, a fort of marine punifhment inflicted by the French on 
thofe who have been convicted of defertion, blafphemy, or exciting fedi- 
tion. It is performed as follows: the criminal is placed aftride of a fhort 
thick batten, faftened. to the end of a rope, which paffes thro’ a block 
hanging at one of the yard-arms. Thus fixed, he is hoifted fuddenly 
up to the yard, and the rope being flackened at once, he is plunged into 
the fea. This chaftifement is repeated feveral times, conformable to the 
purport of the fentence pronounced againft the culprit, who has at that 
time feveral cannon-fhot faftened to his feet during the punifhment, which 
is rendered public by the firing of a gun, to advertife the other fhips of 
the fleet thereof, that their crews may become fpectators. Aubin. 

Ducxinc, is alfo a penalty which veteran failors pretend to infict on 
thofe, who, for the firft time, pafs the tropic of Cancer, the Equator, or 
the ftreights of Gibraltar, in confequence of their refufal or incapacity to 
pay the ufual fine levied on this occafion, which would redeem them from 
the faid penalty. 

DUNNAGE, fardage, a quantity of faggots, boughs of trees, or other 
loofe wood, laid in the bottom of a fhip, either to raife the heavy goods 
which might make her too ftiff, or to keep the cargo fufficiently above the 
bottom, that it may fuftain no damage from the water, if the fhip fhould 
prove leaky. 
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ARINGS, rabans, certain fmall cords employed to faften the upper 
corners of a fail to it’s refpective yard; for which purpofe one end of 
_ the earing is fpliced to the cringle, fixed in that part of the fail; and the 
other end of it is paffed fix or feven times round the yard-arm and through 
the cringle, thereby faftening the latter to the former.. Two of the turns 
are intended to ftretch the upper edge of the fail tight along the yard; and 
the reft to draw it clofe up to it. The former are therefore called outer, 
and the latter izmer turns, as being paffed without, or within the rigging, 
on the yard-arms. 

EASE the /hip! the command given by the pilot to the fteerfman, to 
put the helm clofe to the lee-fide, or, in the fea-phrafe, hard a-lee, when 
the fhip is expected to pitch or plunge her fore-part deep in the water, 
while clofe-hauled. The reafon ufually given for this practice is, that 
the fudden movement of the helm prevents the fhip’s head from falling 
with fo much weight and rapidity into the hollow of the fea, as it 
would do otherwife: which is prefuming that the flow and uncertain 
effect of the helm is fufficient to retard the certain and violent action of 
“gravity: a pofition that neceffarily infers a very fingular theory of mecha- 
nics. We fhall not endeavour to advance any argument in favour of this 
practice; only to remark, that it is moft religioufly. obferved, both in 
merchant-fhips and his majefty’s navy. 

To Ease of, or Ease away, molir, filer, to flacken gradually any. fingle- 
rope, or complication of ropes, formed into a tackle. 

EBB, jufjant, the reflux of the tide, or the return of it into the fea after: 
the higheft of the flood, ufually termed full fea, or high-water. 

EDDY, remoux, (ed, backward, again, and ea, water, Sax.) the water: 
that, by fome interruption in it’s courfe, runs contrary to the direction: 
of any river, or current, and appears like the motion of a. whirl- 
ool. 

To EDGE away, in navigation, abatire, to decline cradually from: 
the fhore, or from the line of the courfe which the fhip formerly: 
fieered : it is particularly applied when a fhip changes her courfe, by 
failing nearer the direétion of the wind; or, in the fea-language, by fail- 
ing larger, or more afore the wind, than fhe had done before that ope- 
ration, 

ELBOW in the bawfe, a particular twift in the cables, by which a fhip: 
rides at anchor. In this fituation each of the cables, after croffing the 
other before the ftem, is direéted outwards on the fame dow from which, 
I It: 
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it ifued: that is to fay, the ftarboard'cable grows out on the ftarboard 
bow, and the larboard cable on the larboard bow, as exhibited in fig. 36, 
slate IT. where a expreffes the fore-caftle, b the ftem, cc -the larboard 
cable, and dd the ftarboard one. See the article Hawse. 

EMBARGO, in commerce, arret (embargar, Span.) an arreft laid on 
fhips or merchandife by public authority, or a prohibition of ftate, com- 
monly iffued.on foreign fhips, to prevent their putting to fea in time of 
war; and fometimes to prevent their coming in, and otherwife both to pre- 
vent their entrance and departure. 

EMBAYED, encapé, (from bay), the fituation of a fhip when fhe is 
enclofed between two capes or promontories. It is particularly applied 
when the wind, by blowing ftrongly into any bay or gulf, makes it 
extremely difficult, and perhaps impracticable for the veffel, thus en- 
clofed, to elew off from the fhore, fo as to weather the capes and arrive 
into the offing. 

ENGAGEMENT, in a naval fenfe, impltes a particular or general 
battle at fea; or an action of hoftility between fingle fhips, or detachments, 
or /quadrons of men of war. | 

In order to have a clearer idea of this article, it will, therefore, be ne- 
ceffary that the reader who is little acquainted with the fubject, fhould pre: 
vioufly refer to the explanation of thofe terms, as alfo to the articles Can- 
won, Division, Exercise, FLEëET, and Line of BATTLE. 

The fea-fights of the ancients were ufually carried on in two different 
manners. Advanced by the force. of their oars, the gallies ran violently 
aboard of each other, and by the mutual encounter of their beaks-and 
prows, and fometimes of their fterns, endeavoured to dafh in pieces, or 
fink their enemies. | 

The prow, for this purpofe, was commonly armed with a brazen 
point of trident, nearly as low as the furface of the fea, in order to 
pierce the enemy’s fhips under the water.- Some of the gallies were 
furnifhed with large turrets, and other acceflions of building, either for 
attack or defence. The foilders alfo annoyed their enemies with darts 
and flings, and, on their nearer approach, with fwords and javelins; and, 
in order that their miffive weapons might be directed with greater force 
and certainty, the fhips were equipped with feveral platforms, or elevations 
above the level of the deck*. The fides of the fhip were fortified with a 
thick fence of hides, which ferved to repel the darts of their adverfaries, 
and to cover their own foldiers, who thereby annoyed the enemy with 
ereater fecurity. . 

As the invention of gun-powder has rendered ufelefs many of the ma- 
‘chines employed in the naval wars of the ancients, the great diftance of 
time has alfo configned many of them to oblivion: fome few are, never- 
thelefs, recorded in ancient authors, of which we fhall endeavour to pre- 
fent a fhort defcription. And firf, 
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The Acdow was a large and maffly piece of lead, or iron, caft inthe form 
of a dolphin. This machine being fufpended by blocks at their maft-heads 
or yard-arms, ready for a proper occafion, was let down violently from 
thence into the adverfe fhips, and either penetrated through their bottom, 
and opened a paffage for the entering waters, or by it’s weight immediately 
funk the vefiel. 

The Asfravar was an engine of iron crooked like a fickle, and fixed on 
the top of a long pole. It was employed to cut afunder the flings of the 
fail-yards, and, thereby letting the fails fall down, to difable thé vefiel from 
efcaping, and incommode her greatly during the action. Similar to this 
was another inftrument, armed at the head with a broad two-edged blade 
of iron, wherewith they ufually cut away the ropes that faftened the rudder 
‘ to the veffel *. ! 

Adgctla vaiuaya, a fort of fpears or maces of an extraordinary length, fome- 
times exceeding twenty cubits, as appears by the 15th Iliad of Homer +, 
by whom they are alfo called payoct. 

Kigatat were certain machines ufed to throw large {tones into the enemies 
fhips. 

_ Vegetius mentions another engine, which was fufpended to the main- 
maft, and refembled a battering-ram ; for it confifted of a long beam, and 
an head of iron, and was, with great violence, pufhed againit the fides of 
the enemies galleys, 

They had alfo a grappling-iron, which was ufually thrown into the ad- 
verfe fhip by means of an engine: this inftrument facilitated the entrance 
of the foldiers appointed to £oard, which was done by means of wooden 
bridges, that were generally kept ready for this purpofe in the fore-part of 
the veffel f. 

The arms ufed by the ancients rendered the difpofition of their fleets very 
different, according to the time, place and circumftances. They generally 

_ confidered it an advantage to be to windward, and to have the fun fhining 

directly on the front of theirenemy. The order of battle chiefly depended 

on their power of managing the fhips, or of drawing them readily into form ; 
and on the fchemes which their officers had concerted. The fleet being com- 
pofed of rowing-veffels, they lowered their fails previous to the action ; they 
prefented their prows to the enemy, and advanced againft each other by the 
force of their oars |. Before they joined battle, the admirals went from 
fhip to fhip, and exhorted the foldiers to behave gallantly. All things 
being in reacinefs, the fignal was difplayéd by hanging out of the admiral’s 
galley a gilded fhield, or a red garment or banner. During the elevation 
of this the action continued, and by it’s depreffion, or inclination towards 


* Vegetius, ; 
+ A ponderous mace, with ftuds of iron crown’d, 
Full twenty cubits long he fwings around. Pope. 
f See the note on the following page. 
|| Potter’s Archaeologia Graeca. De Morogues Tatique Navale. 
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the right or left, the reft of the fhips were directed how to attack, or retreat 
from their enemies. To this was added the found of trumpets, which be- 
gan in the admiral’s galley, and continued round the whole navy. The> . 
fight was alfo begun by the admiral’s galley, by grappling, boarding, and 
endeavouring to overfet, fink, or deftroy the adverfary, as we have above 
defcribed *.. Sometimes, for want of grappling-irons, they fixed their oars 
in fuch a manner as to hinder the enemy from retreating +. If they could 
not manage their oars as dexteroufly as their antagomifts, or fall along-fide 
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* Ut-primum roffris crepierunt obvia roftra, 

In puppim rediere rates, emiffaque tela : 

Ara texerunt, VACUUINGUE cadentia pontun. Lucan:. 
Which-we may thus tranflate : d 

The beaks encounter. with a thundering found, 

Then reeling, from the mutual-fhock rebound, - 

The javelins fly! an iron tempeft {weeps 

The darken’d air, and covers all the deeps!. 

+. Segue tenent remis, toto fretit equore bellum. . 

Fam non excuffis torquentur tela lacertis, 

Nec longinqua cadunt jaculato vulnera ferro 3° 

Mifcenturque manus, navali plurima bello ; 

Enfis agit; flat quilque Juæ de robore puppis 

Pronus in adverfos ius. 
Thus tranflated by Rowe: 

—— Others by the tangling oars are held. 

The feas are hid beneath the clofing war, 

Nor need they caft their javelins now from far; 

With hardy ftrokes the combatants engage, 

And with. keen faulchions deal their deadly rage: 

Man againft man, and board by:board, they lie... 

&s "The famous machine called the Corvus, was-framed after the following manner: They, 
erected on the prow of their veñels a round piece of timber, of about a foot and a half dia- - 
meter, and about twelve feet long; on the top whereof they had a block or pulley. Round : 
this piece of timber, they laid a ftage or platform of boards, four feet broad, and about eight- 
teen feet long, which was well framed, and faftened with iron, The entrance was long-ways, . 
and it moved about the aforefaid upright piece of timber, as on a fpindle, and could be - 
hoifted up within fix feet of the top: about this was a fort of a parapet, knee high, which: 
was defended with upright bars of iron, fharpen’d at-the end ; towards the top whereof there 
was a ring: through this ring, faftening a rope, by the help of the puiley, they hoifted or 
lowered the engine at pleafure ; and fo with it attacked the enemy’s vefiels, fometimes.on . 
their bow, and fometimes on their broad-fide, as occafion beft ferved. When they had grap- 
pled the enemy with thofe iron fpikes, if they happened to fwing broad-fide to broad-fide, .. 
then they entered from all parts; but in cafe they attacked them'on‘the bow, they entered 
two and two by the help of this machine, the foremoft defending the forespart, and thofe : 
that followed:the flanks, keeping the bofs of their bucklers level with the top of the parapet. 

‘ To this purpofe Polybius gives us an account of the firft warlike preparations which the : 
Romans made by fea. We may add, in fhort, the order, which they obferved in drawing up - 
their fleet for battle, taken from the fame author. The two confuls were in the two-admiral : 
gallies, in the front of their two diftin& fquadrons, each of them juft a-head of their own divi- - 
fions, and a-breaft of each other; the firft fleet being pofted on the right, the fecond on the left, . 

making two long files or lines of battle. And,-whereas it was neceflary to give a due {pace - 
between each galley, to ply their oars, and keep clear one of another, and to have their : 
heads or prows looking fomewhat outwards; this manner of drawing up did therefore natu- 

, tan | rally form an angle, the point whereof was at the two admiral gallies, which were near to 
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fo as to board him, they penetrated his veffel with the brazen prow. The 
_veffels approached each other as well as their circumftances would permit, 
and the foldiers were obliged to fight hand to hand, till the battle was de- 
cided: nor indeed could they fight otherwife with any certainty, fince the 
fhorteft diftance rendered their flings and arrows, and almoft all their 
offenfive weapons, ineffectual, if not ufelefs. The fquadrons were fome- 
times ranged in two or three right lines, parallel to each other; being 
feldom drawn. up in one line, unlefs when formed into an half-moon. 
This order indeed appears to be the moft convenient for rowing veflels, 
that engage by advancing with their prows towards the enemy. At 
the battle of Ecnomus, between the Romans and the Carthaginians, 
the fleet of the former was ranged into a triangle, or a fort of wedge in 
front, and towards the middle .of it’s depth, of two right parallel lines. 
That of the latter was formed into a rectangle, or two fides of a fquare, - 
of which one branch extended behind, and, as the opening of the other 
profecuted the attack, was ready to fall upon the flank of fuch of the Ro- 
man gallies as fhould attempt to break their line. Ancient hiftory has 
preferved many of thefe orders, of which fome have been followed in later 
times. Thus, ina battle in A. D. 1340, the Englifh fleet was formed in 
two lines, the firft of which contained the larger fhips, the fecond confift- 
ed of all the fmaller-veffels, ufed as a referve to fupport the former when- 
ever neceflary. In 1545 the French fleet under the command of the Ma- 
refchal d’Annebault, in an engagement with the Englifh in the Channel, 
was arranged in the form of a crefcent. The whole of it was divided 
into three bodies, the center being compofed of thirty-fix fhips, and 
each of the wings of thirty. He had alfo many gallies; but thefe fell 
not into the line, being defigned to attack the enemy ,occafionally. 
This laft difpofition was continued down to the reigns of James I. and 
Louis XIII *. : 

Meanwhile the invention of gunpowder, in 1330, gradually intro- 
duced the ufe of fire-arms into naval war, without finally fuperfeding 


‘gether; and as their two lines were prolonged, fo the diftance grew confequently wider and 
wider towards the rear. But, becaufe the naval as well as the land army conffted of four 
_ legions, and accordingly the fhips made four divifions, two of thefe were yet behind: Of- 
which the third fleet, or the third legion, was drawn up front-ways in the rear of the firft and 
fecond, and fo ftretching along from point to point compofed a triangle whereof the third 
line was the bafe. Their veffels of burden, that carried their horfes and baggage, were in 
the rear of thefe ; and were, by the help of {mall boats provided for that purpofe, towed or 
drawn after them. In the rear of all was the fourth fleet, called the Triarians, drawn up 
likewife in rank or front-ways, parallel to the third:) but thefe made a longer line, by which 
means the extremities ftretched out, and extended beyond the two angles at the bafe. The 
- feveral divifions of the army, being thus difpofed, formed, as is faid, a triangle; the area 
within was void, but the bafe was thick and folid, and the whole body quick, active, and very 
‘ difficult to be broken. Kennett Antig. Rom. 
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the ancient method of engagement- The Spaniards were armed with can- 
non in a fea-fight againft the Englifh and the people of Poitou abreaft of 
Rochelle in 1372; and this battle is the firft wherein mention is made of 
artillery in our navies. Many years elapled before the marine armaments 
were fufficiently provided with fire-arms *. So great a revolution in the 
manner of fighting. and which neceffarily introduced a total change in the 
conftruétion of fhips, could not be fuddenly effected. In fhort, the fqua- 
drons of men of war are no longer formed of rowing-veffels, or compofed 
of gallies and fhips of the line, but entirely of the latter, which engage 
under fail, and difcharge the whole force of their artillery from their-fides. at 
Accordingly they are now difpofed in no other form than that of a right: 
line parallel to the enemy ; every fhip being clofe-hauled upon a wind on AG 
the fame tack. Indeed the difference between the force and manner of: P 
fighting of fhips and gallies rendered their fervice in the fame line incom- 
patible. When we confider therefore the change introduced, both in the: 
conftru@ion and working of fhips, occafioned by the ufe of cannon, it. 
neceffarily follows, that fquadrons of men of war muft appear in the order» 

that is now generally adopted. Finally, the fhips ought to prefent their 
broad-fides to the enemy; and to fail clofe upon a wind in the wake of 

each other; as well to retain their own uniformity, as to preferve or ac-. 

quire the advantage which the weather-gage gives them over their ad-- 
verfary . que 

The machines which owe their rife to the invention of gun-powder have 
now totally fupplanted the others ;) fo that there is fcarce any but the fword” 
remaining, of all the weapons ufed by the ancients. Our naval battles are: 
therefore almoft always decided by fire-arms, of which there are feveral- 
kinds, known by the general name of artillery. 

In a hip of war fire-arms are diftinguifhed into cannon mounted on 
carriages, fwivel-cannon, grenadoes, and mufquetry. The firft has been. 
already decribed at large in it’s proper place. The fecond is a final] piece 
of artillery, carrying a fhot of half. a pound, and fixed in.a focket» 
on the top of the fhip’s fide, ftern or bow, and alfo in her tops. The 
trunnions of this piece aré contained in a fort of. iron crotch, whofe. 
lower-end terminates in a.cylindrical pivot refting in the focket, fo as to | 
fupport the weight of the cannon. ‘Fhe focket is bored in a ftrong: pl 
piece of oak, reinforced with iron hoops, in order to enable it to faften- 
the recoil. By means of this frame, which is called the fwivel, and. 
an iron handle on it’s cafcabel, the gun may be directed by. hand to. 
any object. It is therefore very neceflary. in. the tops, particularly when. $ jé 

# 


* «The ufe of powder was not eftablifhed in battle, till the long wars of Francis I. and 
Charles V: From it’s invention-to this period, both the machines in ufe before that difcovery, . 
and thofe which that difcovery introduced, were ufed in war at the fame time; and even fome. 
time after this period, -both forts of machines were continued in ufe.??- Le Blond’s Elements of * is 
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loaded with mufket-balls, to fire down on the upper decks of the adverfary 
in action———The Grenado is a kind of little bomb of the fame diameter 
as a four pound bullet; it weighs about two pounds, being charged with 
four or five ounces of powder.——Grenadoes are thrown from the tops by 
the hands of the feamen, They have a touch-hole in the fame manner as 
a bomb, and a fule of. the fame compofition. See Morrar. The failor 
fires the fufe with a.match, and throws the grenado as he is directed: the 
powder being inflamed, the fhell inftantly burfts-into fplinters, that kill or 
maim whomfoever they reach on the decks of the enemy. As this machine 
cannot be thrown by. hand above fifteen or fixteen fathoms, the {hip muft 
bé pretty near, to render it ufeful in battle.——The mufket or firelock is. 
fo well known, that it appears unneceffary to defcribe it in this place.—— 
Befides thefe machines, there are feveral others ufed in merchant-fhips and’ 
privateers, as coehorns, carabines, fire.arrows, organs, powder-flafks, ftink- 
pots, &c *. 

Since a general engagement.of fleets or fquadrons of men of war is no- 
thing elfe than a variety of particular actions of fingle fhips with each other, 
in a line of battle; it appears neceffary, according to the plan of this work, 
to begin by defcribing the latter, and then proceed to reprefent the ufual 
manner. of. conducting the former. 

The whole oeconomy of a naval engagement may be arranged under the- 


following heads, viz. the preparation; the action; and the repair, or re- 


fitting for the purpofes of navigation. . 
The preparation is began by iffuing the order to clear the fhip for action, 
- which is repeated by the boatfwain and his mates at all the hatchways, or 


*'c6 The carabine is a fort of mufquetoon, the barrel of which is rifled fpirally from the 
breech, fo that when the ball, which is forced into it, is again driven out by the ftrength of the: 
powder, it is lengthened about the breadth of a finger, and marked with the rifle of the bore... 
This piece has an iron rammer. ' 

<< The barrel of the carabine is three feet long, including the ftock. It has a much greater 
range than the fufil or mufket, becaufe the rifle of the barrel impedes the ball, which thereby 
makes the greater refiftance at the firft inflammation of the powder, and, giving time for the: 
whole charge to take fire before it goes out of the bore, it is at length thrown out with greater 
force than from the common mufket,” Le Blona’s Elements of War. 

The coehorn is a fort of {mall mortar, fixed on a fwivel, and particularly ufed to difcharge 
grenadoes, or caft. bullets from clofe quarters in merchant veffels when boarded. _ 

The fire-arrow, dard à feu, is a {mall iron dart furnifhed with fprings and bars, together ' 
with 4 match, impregnated with powder and fulphur, which is wound about it’s shaft. It is 
’ inves to fire the fails of the.enemy, and is for this purpofe.difchargedsfrom a mufquetoon’ 
or iwivel-gun. ‘The match being kindled by the explofion, communicates the flame to the fail 
againft which it is directed, where the arrow is faftened by means of it’s bars and fprings. As 
this is peculiar to hot climates, particularly the Weft-Indies, the fails being extremely dry, are: 
inftantly inflamed, and of courfe convey the fire to the mafts and rigging, and finally to the. 
veflel itfelf. Ms 
The powder-flafk and ftink-pot are defcribed in the article Boarpixce: and the organ is 
..no other than a machine confifting of fix or feven mufket barrels fixed upon one ftock, fo as to” 
be fired all at once. 
i | ftair-cafes. . 
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ftair-cafes, leading to the different batteries. As the management of the 
artillery in a vefiel of war requires a confiderable number of men, it is 
evident that the officers and failors muft be reftrained to a narrow fpace in 
their ufual habitations, in order to preferve the internal regularity of the 
fhip. Hence the Lammocs, or hanging beds, of the latter are crowded to- 
gether as clofe as poffible between the decks, each of them being limited’ 
to the breadth of fourteen inches. ‘They are hung parallel to each other, 
in rows ftretching from ‘one fide of the fhip to the other, nearly throughout 
her. whole length, fo as to admit of no paffage.but by ftooping under them, 
As the cannon therefore cannot be worked while the hammocs are fufpended 
in this fituation, it becomes neceflary to remove them as quick as poffible. 
By this circumftance a double advantage is obtained: the batteries of can- 
non are immediately cleared of an incumbrance, and the hammocs are 
converted into a fort of parapet, to prevent the execution of fmall-fhot on 
the guarter-decks, tops, and foye-caftle. At the fummons of the boatfwain, 
Up all bammocs! every failgr repairs to his own, and, having ftowed his 
bedding properly, he cords it up firmly with a Jefbing, or line, provided for 
that purpofe. .He then carries it.to the quarter-deck, poop, or forecaftle, 
or wherever it may be neceffary. As each fide of the quarter-deck and 
poop is furnifhed with a double net-work, fupported by iron cranes fixed 
immediately above the gunel or top of the fhip’s fide, the hammocs thus 
.corded are firmly ftowed by the quarter-mafter between the two parts of the 


netting, fo as to form an excellent barrier. The tops, waifte, and fore- 


-caftle are. then fenced in the fame manner. f 


Whilft thefe offices are performed below, the boatfwain and his mates 


are employed in fecuring the fail-yards, to prevent them from tumbling 
down when the fhip is cannonaded, as fhe might thereby be difabled, and 
rendered incapable of attack, retreat or purfuit, The yards are now 
likewife fecured by ftrong chains, or ropes, additional to thofe by which 
they are ufually fufpended. The boatfwain alfo provides the neceflary ma- 
terials to repair the rigging, wherever it may be damaged by the fhot of 
the enemy; and to fupply whatever parts of it may be entirely deftroyed. 
‘The carpenter and his crew in the mean while prepare his fhot-plugs and 
mauls, to clofe up any dangerous breaches that may be made near the 
furface of the water; and provide the iron-work neceffary to refit the 
-chain-pumps, in cafe their machinery fhould be wounded in the engage- 
ment. The gunner with his mates and-quarter-gunners is bufed-in exa- 
mining the cannon of the different batteries, to fee that their charges are 
thoroughly dry and fit for execution: to have every thing ready for furnifh- 
ing the great guns and {mall arms with powder, as foon as the action begins: 
and to keep a fufficient number of cartridges continually filled, to fupply 
the place of thofe expended in battle. ‘he matter and his mates are at- 
‘tentive to have the fails properly trimmed, according to the fituation of the 
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fhip ; and to reduce or multiply them, as occafion requires, with all pof- 
fible expedition. The licutenants vifit the different decks, to fee that they 
are effectually cleared of all incumbrance, fo that nothing may retard 
the execution of the artillery: and to enjoin the other officers to dili- 
gence and alertnefs, in making the neceffary difpofitions for the expect- 
ed engagement, fo that every thing may be in readinefs at a moment’s 
warning. ; 

When the hoftile fhips have approached each other to a competent 
diftance, the drums beat to arms., The boatfwain and his mates pipe, all 
hands to quarters! at every hatchway. All the perfons appointed to ma- 
nage the great guns immediately repair to their refpective ftations. The 
crows, handfpikes, rammers, fpunges, powder-horns, matches and train 
tackles, are placed im order by the fide of every cannon. The hatches are 
immediately laid, to prevent any one from deférting his poft by efcaping 
into the lower apattments. The marines are drawn up in rank and file, on 
the quarter-deck, poop, and fore-caftle. The lafhings of the great guns 
are caft loofe, and the tompions withdrawn. The whole artillery, above 
and below, is run-out at the. ports, and ‘levelled to the point-blank range 
ready for firing. 

The neceffary preparations being completed, and the officers and crew: 
ready at their re{péctive ftations, to obey the order, the commencement of 
the action is determined by the mutual diftance and fituation of the adverfe- 
fhips, or by the fignal from the commander in chief of the fleet or fquadron. 
The cannon being levelled in parallel rows, projecting from the fhip’s fide, 
the moft natural order of battle is evidently to range the fhips abreaft of 
each other, efpecially if the engagement is general. The moft convenient: 
diftance is properly within the point-blank range of a mufket, fo that all 
the artillery may do effectual execution... 

_ The combat ufually begins by a vigorous cannonade, accompanied 
with the whole efforts of the fwivel-cuns and the {mall arms. The: 
method of firing in platoons, or vollies of cannon at once, appears in- 
convenient in the fea-fervice, and perhaps fhould never be attempted, : 
unlefs in the battering. of a fortifications The fides and decks of the 
fhip, although fufficiently ftrong for all the purpofes of war, would be 
too much fhaken by fo violent an explofion and recoil. The general 
rule obferved on this occafion throughout the fhip, is to load, fire, and: 
fpunge, the guns with all poffible expedition, yet without confuffon 
or precipitation. ‘The captain of each gun is particularly enjoined’ to : 
fire only when the piece is properly directed to it’s object, that the fhot 
may not be fruitlefsly expended... The lieutenants, who command the 
different batteries, traverfe the deck to fee that the battle is profecuted 
with vivacity; and to exhort and animate the men to their duty. The 
. midfhipmen fecond thefe injunétions, and give the neceffary affiftance ~ 

wherever it may be required, at the guns committed. to pee 
The: 
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‘The gunner fhould be particularly attentive that all the artillery 1s. fuii- 
‘ciently fupplied with powder, and that the cartridges are carefully convey- 
ed along the decks in covered-boxes. . The havoc produced by a continu- 
ation of this ‘mutual afault may be readily conjectured by the reader’s inia- 
eination : battering, penetrating, and _ fplintering the fides and decks. 
fhattering or difmounting the cannon; mangling and defiroying the. rig- 
cing ; cutting alunder, or carrying away the mafs and yards ; piercing 
and tearing the fails fo as to render them ufelefs; and wounding, difabling, 
or killing the fhip’s company |! The-comparative vigour, and refolution of 
the affailants to effect thefe pernicious conféquences in each other, gene- 
rally determine their fuccels or defeat: I fay generally, becaufe the fate of 
the combat may fometimes be decided by an unforeleen incident, equally 
fortunate for the one and fatal to the other. The defeated fhip having ac- 
knowledged the victory, by ftriking her colours, is immediately taken pof- 
feffion of by theiconqueror, who fecures her officers and crew as priloners 
in his own fhip; and invefts his principal officer, with the command of the 
-prize until a captain is appointed by. the commander in chief. 

The engagement being concluded,..they begin the repair: the cannon 
are fecured by their breechings and tackles, with all. convenient .expedi- 
tion. ‘Whatever fails have ‘been rendered unferviceable are unbent; and 
the wounded mafts and yards flruck upon the deck, and fjbed, or replaced 
by others. The ftanding rigging is knorted, and the running rigging fpliced 
wherever neceffary. Proper fails are bent in the room of thofe which have 
been difplaced as ufelefs. The carpenter and his crew are employed in re- 

airing the breaches made in the fhip’s hull, by fhot-plugs, pieces of plank, 
and fheer-lead. The gunner and his affiftants are bufied in replenifhing the 
allotted number of charged cartridges, to fupply the place of thofe which 
have been expended, and in refitting whatever furniture of the cannon may 
have been damaged by the late action. , 

Such is the ufual procefs and .confequences of an engagement between 
two fhips of war, which may be confidered as an epitome of a general 
-battle between fleets or fquadrons. The latter; however, involves a greater 
variety of incinents, and neceffarily requires more comprehenfive flail and 
judgment in the commanding officer. 

When the admiral, or commander in chief, of a naval armament has 
difcovered an enemy’s fect, his principal concern is ufually to approach 
it, and endeavour to come to action as foon ‘as. poñlible. Every in- 
ferior confideration muft be facrificed to this important object ; and 
every rule of action fhould tend to haften and prepare for fo material 
an event. The ftate of the wind, and the fituation of his adverfary, 
-will, in fome meafure, dictate the condué neceflary to be purfued with 
regard to the difpofition of his fhips on this accafñon. To facilitate 
‘the execution of the admiral’s orders, the whole fleet is ranged into 


three {quadrons, each of which is claffed into there divifions, under the 
command 
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command of different officers. Before the action begins, the adverfe fleets 
are commonly drawn up in two lines, parallel to each-other, and clofe- 
hauled. We have endeavoured to explain the propriety and neceflity of | 
this difpofition in the article Livz. As foon as the admiral difplays the 
fignal for the line of battle, the feveral divifions feparate from the columns, 
in which they were difpofed in the ufual order of failing, and every fhip 
crowds into it’s ftation in the wake of the next a-head: and at a proper 
diftance from each other, which is generally about fifty fathom, is regu- 
larly obferved from the van to the rear. The admiral, however, will, 
occafionally, contract or extend his line, fo as to conform to the length 
of that of his adverfary, whofe neglect, or inferior fkill, on this occafion, 
he will naturally convert to his own advantage ; as well as to prevent his 
own line from being doubled, a circumftance which might throw his van 
and rear into confufion. 

When the adverfe fleets approach each other, the courfes are commonly 
hauled up in the brails, and the top-gallant-fails and ftay-fails furled. The 
movement of each fhip is chiefly regulated by the main and fore-top fails, 
and the jib; the mizen-top fail being referved to haften or retard the courfe 

- of the fhip, and, in fine, by jlling or backing, hoifting or lowering it, to 
determine her velocity. 

The frigates, tenders, and fire-fhips, being alfo hauled upon a wind, 
lie at fome diftance, ready to execute the admiral’s orders, or thofe of 
his feconds, leaving the line of battke between them and the enemy. If 
there are any tranfports and ftore-fhips attendant on the fleet, thefe are 
difpofed ftill further diftant from the action. If the fleet is fuperior in 
number to that of the enemy, the admiral ufually feleéts a body of referve 
from the different fquadrons, which will always be of ufe to-cover the fire- 
fhips, bomb-veffels, 8c. and may fall into the line in any cafe of neceflity : 
thefe alfo are. ftationed at a convenient diftance from the line, and fhould 
evidently be oppofite to the weakeft parts thereof. 

And here it may not be improper to obferve, with an ingenious French 
author +, that order and difcipline give additional ftrength and activity to 
a fleet. If thus a double advantage is acquired by every fleet, it is certainly 
more favourable to the inferior, which may thereby change it’s difpofition 
with greater facility and difpatch than one more numerous, yet without 
being feparated. When courage is equal to both, good order is then the 
only refource of the fmaller number. Hence we may infer that a-fmaller 
fquadron of men of war, whofe officers are perfectly difciplined in working 
their fhips, may, by it’s fuperior dexterity, vanquifh a more powerful one, 
€ven at the commencement of the fight; becaufe the latter being lefs ex-. 
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pert in the order of battle, will, by it’s feparation, fuffer many of the fhips 
to remain ufelefs, or not fufficiently near, to protect each other. ? ' 

The fignal for a general engagement is ufually difplayed when the 
eppofite fleets are fufficiently within the razge-of point-blank fhot,’ fo 
that they may level the artillery with certainty of execution, which is 
near enough for a line of battle. The action is begun and carried on 
throughout the fleet, in the manner we have already defcribed between 
fingle fhips, at which time the admiral carries little fail, obferving, 
however, to regulate his own motions by thofe of the enemy. The 
fhips of the line mean while keep clofe in their ftations, none of which 
fhould hefitate to advance in their order, although interrupted by the 
fituation of fome fhip a-head, which has negligently fallen aftern of her 
ftation. 
Such is now the practice of naval war, that the neceflary order of 
battle, and the fabric of our fhips, very feldom permit the affault of 
écarding, unlefs in fingle actions. No: captain ought therefore to: aban-- 
don his ftation in the line, under any pretence whatfoever, unlefs his fhip 
is too much difabled to continue the combat. The {mall quantity of 
fail carried on this occafion will permit the bulk of the fleet, altho” 
fomewhat impaired, to, continue their cannonade a long time. without ‘quit=- 
ting the line. . ] 

An ambition to: diftinguifi himfelf fhould never feduce any captain. 
to break the line, in order to atchieve any diftant enterprize, however the: 
profpeét may flatter him with. faccefs. He ought to wait the fignal of 
the admiral, or his commanding officer; becaufe it is more effential to: 
preferve the regularity of a clofe line, which conftitutes the principal 
force of the fleet, than to profécute a. particular: aétion,. which, although’ 
brilliant in itfelf, has feldom any material confequences, unlefs it’s ob-- 
jet is to: feize a flag-fhip, and even’ this can only: be juftified by. 
fuccefs tT. 

The various exigencies of the: combat call forth the fkill and'refources 
of the admiral, to keep’ his line. as complete as poffible, when’ it has. 
been. unequally attacked, by ordering fhips from thofe in referve, to. 
fupply the place of others. which have fuffered greatly by the action; . by. 
directing his fre-fhips at a-convenient time to fall aboard the enemy; by. 
detaching fhips from one partrof the line’ or wing which is ftronger, to 
another which is greatly preffed by fuperior force, and requires affiltance. 
His vigilance is ever neceflary. to review the fituation of the enemy 
from van to: rear, every. motion of whom hé fhould, if: poffible, antici-- 
pare and fruftrate. He fhould feize the favourable moments of occafon,. 


+, The Gauls, fays Vegetius, had-the advantage of the: Romans in:their numbers: The 
Germans have their ftature ; the Spaniards their ftrength and numbers united; the Africans. 
their artifice and opulence; the Greeks their policy and.prudence ; but the Romans have 
triomphed over all by their difcipline, 
+ M..De Morogues, | 
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which are rapid in their progrefs, and never return. Far from béing 
difconcerted by any unforefeen incident, he fhould endeavour, if poffible, 
to make it fubfervient to his defign. His expérience and reflection will 
naturally furnifh him with every method of intelligence to difcover the 
ftate of his different fquadrons and divifions. Signals of enquiry and 
anfwers; of requeft and affent,; of command and obedience ; will be 
difplayed and repeated on this occafion. Tenders and boats will alfo 
continually be detached between the admiral and the commanders of the 
feveral fquadrons or divifions. =" 

As the danger preffes on him, he ought to be fortified by refolution and 
prefence of mind, becaufe the whole fleet is committed to his charge, and 
the conduct of his officers may, in a great degree, be influenced by his in: 
trepidity and perfeverance. In fhort, his renown or infamy may depend on 
the fate of the day. f° 

If he conquers in battle, he ought to profecute his viétory as much as 
poffible, by feizing; burning, or deftroying the enemies fhips. If he is 
defeated, he fhould endeavour by every refource his experience can fug- 
geft, to fave as many of his fleet as poffible; by employing his ten- 
ders, &c. to take out the wounded and put frefh men in. their places; 
by towing the difabled fhips: to a competent diftance, and by preventing 
the execution of the enemies fire-fhips. In order to retreat with more 
fecurity, he may judge it expedient to range his fleet into the form of 
an half-moon, placing: himfelf in the center. By this difpofition the 
enemy’s fhips which attempt to fall upon:his rear, will at once expofe 
themfelves to the fire of the admiral, and his feconds, in a difadvantageous 
fituation ; a circumftance which will ferve to facilitate the efcape of his 
own fhips, andretard the purfuit of thofe of his adverfary. 

If his fleet is too much extended by this arrangement, the wines or 
quarters are eafily clofed, and the half-moon rendered more complete; in 
the midft of which may be placed his ftore-fhips, tenders, &c. In flying, 
or retreating, the uncertainty of the weather is to be confidered : it may 
become calm, or the wind’ may fhift in his favour. His fchemes may be 
affifted by the approach of night, or the proximity of the land; fince 
he ought rather to run the fhips afhore, if practicable, than fuffer them 
to be taken afloat, and thereby transfer additional ftrength to the enemy. 
In fhort, nothing fhould be neglected that may contribute to the prefer- 
vation of his fleet, or prevent any part of it from falling into the hands of 
the conqueror. i 

By what we have obferved, the real force, or fuperiority, of a fleet con- 
fifts lefs in the number of veffels, and the vivacity of the action, than in 
good order, dexterity in working the fhips, ptefence of mind, and fkilful 
conduct in the captains, : a 

ENSIGN, pavillon de pouppe, (enfigne, Fr.) a large ftandard, or banner, 
hoifted on a long pole-ereéted over the poop, and called the RTE oe 
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The enfign is ufed to diftinguifh the fhips of different nations from each 
other, as alfo to charaéterife the different {quadrons of the navy. 2 

The Britifh enfign in fhips of war is known by a double crofs, viz: ‘that 
of St. George and St. Andrew, formed into an union, upon a coe which. 
is either red, white, or blue. 

ENTERING Ross, #re-veilles, two ropes hanging from the upper-part 
of a fhip’s fide, on the right and left of the accommodation-ladder, or fteps 
of the gang-way. . See Ganoway. > 

ENTRANCE, a name frequently given to the foremoft part of a hip 
under the furface of the fea. 

To EQUIP, aterm borrowed from the French marine, and frequently ap- 
plied to the bufinefs of fitting a fr for fea, or arming her for war. See 
the article FITTING. 

ESCUTCHEON, (ecuffon, Fr.) a name fometimes given to the comparté 
ment for the name, or arms, of the owner, or of the perfon whofe title the 
veffel affumes: it is ufually fixed on the middle of the fhip’s ftern, and is 
more peculiar to the French and other foreigners, than to Englifh-buile 
veflels. See fig. 3, plate X. 

EXERCISE is the preparatory practice of managing, the om and 
fmall-arms, in order to make the fhip’s crew perfeétly fkilled therein, fo as. 
to direct it’s execution fuccefsfully in the time of battle. 

The exercife of the great gun has, till the late war, been very compli- 
cated, and abounding with fuperfluities, in our navy, as well as all 
others. The following method was then fuccefsfully introduced by am 
officer of diftinguifhed abilities. 


EXERCISE of the great guns. 


nit. Silence, 8th. Fire. — 

ad. Caft loofe your guns.. à gth. Spunge your gunss 
gd. Level your guns. 1oth.. Load with cartridges. 
4th. Take out your tompions. rith. Shot your guns. 

sth. Run out your guns. ! 12th. Put in your tompions.. - 
6th, Prime, . 13th. Houfe your guns. 

ath. Point your guns. be 14th. Secure your guns. 


& Upon beat to arms * (every body having immediately repaired tos 
their quarters) the midfhipman commanding a number of guns, is to fee 
that they are not without every. neceflary article, as (at every gun) a: 
fpunge, powder-horn, with it’s priming wires, and a fufficient quantity of 

owder, crow, hand-fpike, bed, quoin, train-tackle, &c. fending, without 
delay, for a fupply, of any thing that may be miffing ; and, for the greater. 
certainty of not overlooking any deficiency, he is. to. give ftrict orders to. 


et Awa number, of technical terms ate introduced in thefe inftructions, the land-readex 
who withes to, underftand the fubject, fhould refer to the feveral articles, all of which are: 


inferted in this work, 
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each captain’under him, to make the like examination at his refpective 
gun, and to take care that every requifite is in a ferviceable condition, 
which he is to report accordingly. And (befides the other advantages of 
this regulation) for the ftill more certain and fpeedy account being taken 
upon thefe occafions, the midfhipman is to give each man his charge at 
quarters. (as‘exprefled in the form of the monthly report) who is to {earch 
- for his particular implements, and, not finding them, is immediately to 
acquaint his captain, that, upon his report to the midfhipman, they may 
be replaced. : 

“ The man who takes care of the powder is to place himfelf on the 
oppolite fide of the deck from>that’ where we engage, except when ficht- 
ing both’ fides at once, when he is to be amid-fhips. He is not to fuffer 
any other man to take a cartridge from him, but he who is appointed to 
ferve the gun with that article, either in time of a real engagement, or at 
exercife. 

‘ Lanthorns are not to be brought to quarters in the night, until the 
midfhipman gives his orders for fo doing to the perfon he charges with that 


article. Every thing being in it’s place, and not the leaft lumber in the way 
of the guns, the exercife begins with, 


| rift. Silence. 


At this word every one is to obferve:a filent attention to the officers. 
ad. Caft loofe your guns. 


“<The muzzle lafhing is to be taken off from the guns, and (being 
coiled up in a fmall compafs) is to be made faft to the eye-bolt above the 
port. The lafhing-tackles at the fame time to be caft loofe, and the mid- 
dle of the breeching feized to the thimble of the pomillion, . The fpunge 
‘to be taken down, and, with the crow, hand-fpike, &c. laid upon the deck 
by the gun. BY Qué 

‘ N. B. When prepared for engaging an enemy, the feizing within the 
clinch of the breeching is to be cut, that the gun may come fufficiently 
within-board for loading, and that the force of the recoil may: be more 
{pent before it aéts upon the breeching. © 


3d. Level your guns. 


“ The breech of your metal is:to be raifed fo a8 to admit the foot of the 
bed’s being placed upon the axle-tree of the catriage, with the quoih upon 
the bed, both their ends being even one with the other. ’ 

“ N. B. When levelled for firing, the bed is to be lafhed to the bole 
which fupports the inner end of it, that it may not be thrown out of it’s 
place by the violence of the gun’s motion, when hot with frequent dif. 
charges. See fig. 17, plate VII, 
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4th. Take out your tompions. 


« The tompion is to be taken out of the gun’s mouth, and left hanging 
‘by its laniard. a 


sth. Run out your guns. 


With the tackles hooked to the upper-bolts of the carriage, the gun 
is to be bowfed out as clofe as poffible, without the affiftance of crows or 
hand-fpikes ; ‘taking care at the fame time to keep the breeching clear of de 
the trucks, by hauling it through the rings; it is then to be bent fo as to 
run clear when the gun is fired. When the gun is out, the tackle- 
falls are to be laid along-fide the carriages in neat fakes, that when the 
gun by recoiling overhauls them, they may not be fubject to get foul, as 
they would if in 2 common coil. 


‘6th. Prime. | i 


“¢ ‘Tf the cartridge isto be pearced with the priming wire, and the vent q 
filled with powder, the pan alfo is to be filled; and the flat fpace, having 1 
a fcore through it at the end of the pan, is to be covered, and this part.of ! 
the priming is to be bruifed-with the round part of the horn. The apron 
is to be laid over, and the horn hung up out of danger from:the flath of the j 
“priming. 


-zth. Point your guns. 


*¢ Atthis command the gun. is, inthe firft place, to be elevated to the 
height of the object, by means of the fide-fights; and then the perfon : 
‘pointing is to direct his fre by the upper-fight, having a crow on one. fide aa 
and a hand-fpike on the other, to heave the gun by his direction. till he | 
catches the object. 7 | 
4 N.B. The men who heave the gun for pointing are to ftand between D: 
the fhip’s fide and their crows or hand-fpikes, to efcape the ‘injury they 
: -might otherwife receive from their being {truck againft them, or fplintered _ | 
‘by a fhot; and the man who attends the captain with a match is to bring a 
it at the word, “Point your guns,” and kneeling upon one knee oppofite i 
the train-truck of the carriage, and at fuch a diftance as to be able to touch 
the priming, is to turn his héad from the gun, and keep blowing’ gently 
upon the lighted match to keep it clear from afhes. And as the miffing of 
an enemy in ation, by neglect or want of coolnefs, is moft inexcufable, it a 
is particularly recommended to have the people thoroughly inftructed in 
pointing well, and taught to know the ill confequences of not taking 
“proper means to hit their mark; wherefore they fhould be made to elevate 
their guns to the utmoit nicety, and then to point with the fame exactnefs : : ‘ 
having caught the object through the upper-fight at the word, , + 7 
: | & 8th.. 


xh EXE 
8th. Fire. 


‘¢ The match is inftafitly to be put to the bruifed part of the priming s. 
and when the gun is difcharged the vent is to be clofed, in order to {mother 
any {park of fire that may remain in the chamber of the gun ; and the. 
man who fpunges is immediately to place himfelf by the muzzle of the 
gun in readinefs, when, at the next word, 


gth. Spunge your gun. 


The fpunge is to be rammed down to the bottom of the chamber, and 
then twiftéd round, to extinguifh effectually any remains of fire; and when 
drawn out, to be ftruck againft the out-fide of the muzzle, to fhake off | 
any {parks or {craps of the cartridge that may have come out with it ; and 
next it’s end is to be fhifted ready for loading ; and while this is doing, 
the man appointed to provide a cartridge is to go to the box, and by the 
time the fpunge is out of the gun, he is to have it ready ; and, at the: 
word, . ; 


roth. Load with cartridge. 


‘“ The cartridge (with the bottom end firft, feam-downwards, and a 
wad after it) is to be put into the gun, and thruft:a little way within the 
mouth, when the rammer is to be entered; the cartridge is then to be 
forcibly rammed down, and the captain at the fame time is to keep his 
priming-wire in the vent, and, feeling the cartridge, is to give the word. 
home, when the rammer is to be drawn, and not before. While this is do- 
ing, the man appointed to provide a fhot is to provide one (or two, accord- 
ing to the order at that time) ready at the muzzle, with a wad likewife, and: 
when the rammer is drawn, at the word, 


rith. Shot your guns. 


“ The fhot and wad upon it are to be put into the gun, and thruft.a- 
little way down, when the rammer is to be entered as before. The fhot 
and wad are to be rammed down to the cartridge, and there have a couple : 
of forcible ftrokes, when the rammer is to be drawn, and laid out of the 
way of the guns and tackles, if the exercife or action is continued ; but if: 
it is over, the fpunge is to bé fecured in the place it is at all times kept in. 


12th. Put in your torhpions. 
“ The tompions to be put into the muzzle of thé cannon. 
13th. Houfe your guns. é 
“ The feizing is to be put on again upon thé clinched end of the: 


breeching, ledving it no flacker than to admit of the guns being houfed 
; with 
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with eafe. The quoin is to be taken from under the breech of the gun, 
and the bed, {till refting upon the bolt, within the carriage, thruft under, 
tll the foot. of it falls off che axle-tree, leaving it to reft upon the end 
which projects out from the foot. The metal is} to be let down upon this.: 
The gun is to be. placed exaétly fquare, and the muzzle is to be.clofe to. 
the wood, in it’s proper place for pafling the muzzle lafhings. See Can- 
NON, and fig. rg, plate VII. ; - 


14th. Secure your guns. 


“ The muzzle lafhings muft firft be made fecure, and then with onetackle 
(having all it’s parts equalty taught with the breeching) the gun is tobe. . 
lafhed. The other tackle is to be bowfed taught, anc by itfelf made fait, 
that it may be ready to caft off for lafhing a fecond breeching. . ” | 

‘ N.B. Care muft be taken to hook the firft tackle to the upper bolt of 
the carriage, that it may not otherwife obftrué the reeving of the fecond - 
breeching, and to give the greater length to the end part of the fall. 

“* No pains muft be fpared in bowling the lafhing very taught, that the 
guns may have the leait play that is poffible, as their being loofe may be 
productive of very dangerous .confequences. | 

‘“ The quoin, crow, and hand-fpike, are to be put under the gun, the 
powder-horn hung up in it’s place, &c. 

“ Being engaged at any time when there is a large fwell, a rough fea, 
or in {qually weather, &c. as the fhip may be liable to be fuddenly much 
heeled, the port-tackle fall is to be kept clear, and (whenever the working 
of the gun will admit of it) the man charged with that office is to keep it 
- in his hand; and at the fame time the muzzle lafhing is to be kept faft to the 
ring.of the port, and being hauled taught, is to be faftened to the eye-bolt 
over the port-hole, fo as to-be out of the gun’s way in firing, in order to 
haul it in at any time of danger. 

“This precaution is not to be omitted, when engaging to the wind- 
ward, any more than when to the leeward, thofe fituations being very fub- 
ject to alter at too fhort a warning. ; 

“A train-tackle is always to be made ufe of with the lee-ouns, and the 
man ftationed to attend it is to be very careful in preventing the gun’s run- 
Ing out at an improper time.” 

Exercise may alfo be applied with propriety to the forming our fleets 
into orders of failing, lines of battle, &c. an art which the French have 
termed evolutions, or tacziques. In this fenfe exercife may be defined, the 
execution of the movements which the different orders and difpofitions of 
fleets occafionally require, and which the feveral fhips are directed to per- 
form by means of fignals. | 

EYE of a block-firop. In the article BLocx it has been mentioned, that 
a block is commonly bound with a ring, or wreath, formed -of a piece 
of rope, called the Prop; the eye of the ftrop, therefore, is that part by 
which it is faftened, or fufpended, to any particular place Upon Eine 

fails, 
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fails, yards, or rigging, the eye whereof is reprefented by fig. 37, plate I. 
The eye is fometimes formed by faftening the two ends of the {trop toge- 
ther with a fhort line, fo as to bind round a maft, yard, or boom, as oc- 
cafion requires. See fig. 38, of the fame plate. 

Eve of a fray, oeillet, that part of a {tay which is formed into a fort of 
collar to go round a maft-head. 

EYE-BOLT, a long bar of iron with an eye in one end of it, repre- 
fented by fig. 39, plate II. It is formed to be driven into the decks or 
fides of a fhip for divers purpofes, as to hook tackles, or faften ropes to, 
as occafion requires. 

EYE LET-HOLE. See the article Sarts. 

EYES of a fhip, ocils, a name frequently given to thofe parts which 


ec the haufe-holes, particularly in the lower apartments within the 
VEUGL | 
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ACTOR, in commerce, an agent, Of correfpondent, refiding beyond 
the feas, or in fome remote part, and commiffioned by merchants to 
buy or fell goods on their account, Of afift them to carry on their trade. 
Hence any place where a confiderable number of factors refide, to nego- 
cjate for their mafters, or employers, is called a factory ; as the factories 
of Lifbon, of Leghorn, of Calcutta, &c. 
FAG-END, the end of any rope, or cord, which is become untwifted 
and loofened by frequent ufe. To prevent this effect, the ends of ropes 
are generally well faftened by winding a piece of {mall line, or pack- 
thread, around them, which operation is called whipping. 

FAIR, a general term for the difpofition of the wind, when it is fa- 
vourable to a fhip’s courfe, in oppofition to that which is contrary or 
oul. 
i This term, when applied to the wind, is much more comprehenfive 
than large, fince the former feems to include about eighteen points of 
compafs, or at leaft fixteen; whereas large is confined to the beam or 
quarter, that is, to a wind which croffes the keel at right angles, or ob- 
liquely from the ftern, but never to one right a-ftern, See the articles 
Larce and Scant. . 

FAIR-CURVE, a winding line, ufed in delineating fhips, whofe fhape 
is varied according to the part of the fhip it is intended to defcribe: this 
curve is not anfwerable to any of the figures of conic fections, although 
it occafionally partakes of them all. 

FAIR-WAY, the path or channel of a narrow bay, river, or haven, in 
which fhips ufually advance in their paflage up and down; fo that if any 
veffels are anchored therein, they are faid to lie in the fair-way. 

FAKE, one of the circles, or windings, of a cable, or haufer, as it lies 
difpofed in the coil. See the article Cortinc. The fakes are greater or 
fmaller in proportion to the extent of {pace which a cable is allowed to oc- 
cupy where it lies. | 

FALL, garant, the loofe end of a tackle ; or that part upon which 
the people pull, or hoift, to produce the required effect. See the article 
"TACKLE. 

To Far aboard, See the article ABoarD: 

To Fitu a-ftern, (tomber en arriere,) to be driven backwards; to retreat 
with the ftern foremoft: expreffed of the motion of a fhip either under 


fail or at anchor. 
7 Ta 
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To Fat. calm, pacifer, a phrafe expreffed of the weather, implying to 
fall into a ftate of reft by a total ceffation of the wind. 

To FALL down, in navigation, to fail, or be conducted from any part of 
a river, towards fome other nearer to it’s mouth or opening. 

FALLING-OFF, adaiée, the movement or direction of the fhip’s head 
to leeward: of the point whither it was lately directed, particularly when 
fhe fails near the wind, or lies by. 

Cat Faut. See the article Car. 

Fatinc-orr, is alfo the angle, contained between her neareft ap- 
proach towards the fource of the wind, and her fartheft declination from 
it, when ‘Iryinc. See that article. | 

FASHION-PIECES, effains, the aft-moft or hind-moft timbers of à 
fhip, which terminate the breadth, and form the fhape of the ftern. 
They are united to the ftern-poft, and to the extremity of the wing- 
tranfom by a rabbit, and a number of {trong nails, or fpikes, driven from 
without. See their connection with the ftern-poft and tranfom, in plate X. 
fig. 1. as explained in the article Stern. . 

FATHOM, éras, a meafure of fix feet, ufed for a variety of purpofes 
at fea; as to regulate the length of the rigging, cables, &c. and to divide 
the log-line, and founding-lines. : 

To FAY, to fit any two pieces of wood f as to join clofe together. The 
plank is faid to fay to the timbers, when it bears, or lies, clofe to all the 
timbers. Murray's Ship-building. ‘ 

FENDERS, (from fesd,) certain pieces of old cable, timber, faggots, 
or other materials, hung over the fide of a fhip or veffel, to prevent it 
from ftriking or rubbing againft a wharf, or key: as alfo to preferve the 
imaller veffels from being damaged by the larger ones. 

To FETCH Way, to be fhaken or agitated from one fide to another. 
It is ufually applied to a maft, bowiprit, &c. when it is not fufficiently 
wedged, being loofe in the partners: it is alfo faid of a cafk, box, or 
fuch body which moves by the rocking of the fhip at fea, as not being 
well fecured and enclofed. 

FETCHING the pump, the a& of pouring a can of water into the up- 
per part of it, to expel the air which is contained between the lower box, 
or pifton, and the lower end of the pump that refts upon the fhip’s floor; 
and accordingly to make the water, poured into the chamber, communi- 
cate with that in the bottom of the pump-well, fo as to be thrown out 
above by friking with the brake, or handle. See Pump. 

FID, clef de ton, a fquare bar of wood, or iron, with a fhoulder at one 
end, as reprefented in plate IV. fig. 1. It is ufed to fupport the weight 
of the top-maft, when ereéted at the head of the lower-maft, by paffing 


through a mortife in the lower end of the former, and refting it’s ends 


on the treftle-trees, which are fuftained by the head of the latter. The © 
fid, therefore, muft be withdrawn every time the top-maft is lowered. 
The top-gallant-maft is retained. at the head of the top-maft in the fame 
manner. See the article Mast. 


R 2 Fin, 
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Fin, (fitta, Ital.) is alfo a large pin of hard wood, tapering to a point, 
and ufed for fplicing of cables or large cordage. 

Sea FIGHT. See the article ENGAGEMENT. 

To FILL, in navigation, faire fervir, to brace the fails in fuch a manner, 
as that the wind, entering their cavities from behind, dilates them fo as to 
advance the fhip in her courfe, after the fails had for fome time been fhi- 


vering, or braced aback. See thofe articles. 

FIRE-ARROW, a fteel dart ufed by privateers and, pirates to fire the 
fails of the enemy in battle: thefe machines are particularly defcribed in: 
the article ENGAGEMENT. 4 

FIRE-SHIP, brulot, an old veffel filled with combuftible materials, and 
fitted with grappling-irons to hook, and fet fire to, the enemies fhips in 
battle, &c. 

As there is nothing particular in the conftruction of this fhip, except 
the apparatus by which the fire ts imftantly conveyed from one part to 
another, and from thence to the enemy, it will be fufficient to deferibe the 
fire-room, where thefe combuitibles are enclofed, together with the inftru- 
ments neceflary to grapple the fhip intended to be deftroyed. : 

The fire-room is built between decks, and fimited on. the after-part by 
a bulk bead, L, behind the main-maft, from which it extends. quite for- 
wards, as reprefented in fig. 2, plate IV, ‘Fhe train enclofed in this 
apartment is contained in a variety of wooden troughs, D, G, which 
interfeét each other in different parts of the fhip’s length; being fup- 
ported at proper diftances by crofs-pieces and ftanchions. On each fide 
of the fhip are fix or feven ports, H, about eighteen inches broad, and 
fifteen inches high, and having their lids to open downward, contrary to 

the ufual method. 

Againft every port is placed an iron chamber *, which, at the time 
of firing the fhip, blows out the port-lid, and opens a paflage for the 
flame. Immediately under the main and fore fhrouds is fixed a wooden 
funnel, M3; whofe lower end communicates with a fire-barrel |, by which 


* The iron chambers are ten-inchies long, and.3.5 in diameter. They are breeched againft 
a piece of wood fixed acrofs the ports, amd let into another a little higher. When loaded) 
they are almoft filled’ with corn-powder, and have a wooden tompion well driven: into their 
rauzzles. They are primed with a fmall piece of quick-matchthrutt through their. vents into 
the powder, with.a part of it hanging out. When the ports are blown open by means of the 
iron chambers, the port-lids either fall downward, or are carried away by the explofion. 

| The fre-barrels ought to be of a cylindrical form, as moft fuitable to contain the reeds 
with which they are-filled, and more convenient for ftowing them between the troughs in the 
fire-room. Their infide diameters fhould not be lefs than twenty-one inches, and thirty inches 


is fufficient for their length. The bottom parts are firft well ftored with fhort double-dipped 
reeds placed upright ; and the remaining vacancy is filled with fire-barrel compofition, well 
mixed and sree and’ ther poured over them. The compofition ufed for this purpofe is a 


mafs of fulphur, pitch, tar, and tallow. 


There are five holes of, i. inch in. diameter, 
compofition while it is yet. warm; one being in the center, and the other four at equal di- 


frances round the fides of the barrel. When the compofition is cold and hard, the-barrel is 


primed by filling thofe holes with fufe-compofition,, x 
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and three inches deep, formed.in the top of the 


which is firmly driven into.them, fo as ta. 
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the flame palling through the funnel is conducted to the fhrouds. Between 
the funneis, which are Hkewif called fire-trunks, are two feuttles, or fmall 
holes in the upper-deck, ferving alfo to let out the flames. Both funnels 
mutt be ftopped with plugs, and have fail-cloth, or canvas, nailed clofe 
over them, to prevent any accident happening from above to the com- 
buftibles laid below. | 

The ports, funnels, and fcuttles, not only communicate the flames to 
the out-fide and upper-works of the fhip, and her rigging, but hke- 
wife open a paflage for the inward air, confined in the fire-room, which 
is thereby expanded fo as to force impetuoufly through thofe out-lets, 
and prevent the blowing up of the decks, which mutt of neceflity hap- 
pen, from fuch a fudden and violent rarefaction of the air as will then be 
produced. a 

On each fide of the bulk-head behind is cut a hole L, of fuficient fize 
to admit a trough of the fame dimenfions as the others. - A leading trough, 
L I, whofe foremoft end communicates with another trough within the 
fre-room, is laid clofe to this opening, from whence ic extends obliquely 
to a fally-port, I, cut through the fhip’s fide. Fhe decks and troughs ate 
well covered with melted rofin. At the time of firing either of the lead- 
ing troughs, the flame is immediately conveyed to the oppofite fide of the 
fhip, whereby both fides burn together. 

The fpaces N, O, behind the fire-room, reprefent the cabins of the 
leutenant and mafter, one of which is on the ftarboard, and the other on: 
the Jarboard fide. The captain’s cabin, which is feparated from thefe by a 
bulk-head, is exhibited alfo by P. 


leave a little vacancy at the top to admit a ftrand of quick-match twice doubled. The center 
hole contains two ftrands at their whole length, and. every rand. muft be driven home with 
mealed powder. The loofe end of the quick-match being then laid within the barrel, the 
whole is covered with a dipped curtazz, faftened on with a hoop that flips over the head of the 
barrel, to which it is nailed. 

The barrels fhould be made very ftrong, not only to fupport the weight of the-compofition 
before firing, when they are moved or carried from place to place, bat to keep them together 
whilft burning : for if the ftaves are too light and thin, fo as to burn very foon, the remaining 
compofition will tumble out and be difipated, and the intention of the barrels, to carry the . 
flame aloft, will accordingly be fruftrated. 

The curtain is a piece of coarfe canvas, nearly a yard in breadth and length, thickened with: 
melted compofition, and covered with faw-duft on both fig. 
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Four of the eight fire-barrels are placed under the four fire-trunks; and 
the other four between them, two on each fide of the fire-fkuttles, where 
they are fecurely cleated to the deck. The longeft reeds * are put into the 
fore and aft troughs, and tied down: the fhorteft reeds are laid in the 
troughs athwart, and tied down alfo. The bavins |, dipped at one end, 
are tied faft to the troughs over the reeds, and the curtains are nailed up to 
the beams, in equal quantities, on each fide of the fire-room. 

The remainder of the reeds are placed in a pofition nearly upright, at 
all the angles of every fquare in the fire-room, and there tied down. If 
any reeds are left, they are to be put round the fire-barrels, and other va- 
cant places, and there tied faft. 


Inftructions to prime. 


Take up all your reeds, one after another, and ftrow a little compofi- 
tion at the bottom of all the troughs under the reeds, and then tie 
them gently down again: next ftrow compofition upon the upper part 
of the reeds throughout the fire-room, and upon the faid compofition Jay 
double quick-match § upon all the reeds, in all the troughs: the remain- 
der of the compofition ftrow over all the fire-room, and then lay your 
bavins loofe. ; 

Caft off all the covers of the fire-barrels, and hang the quick-match 
loofe over their fides, and place leaders of quick-match from the reeds 
into the barrels, and from thence into the vent of the chambers, in 
fach a manner as to be certain of their blowing open the ports, and fet- 
ting fire to the barrels. Two troughs of communication from each door 
of the firé-room to the fally-ports, muft be laid with a ftrong leader 
of quick-match, four or five times double: alfo.a crofs-piece to go from 
the fally-port, when the fhip. is fired, to the. communication trough, 


7d ne ious are made up in fmall bundles of about a foot in circumference, cut even at 
both ends, and tied together in two places. They are diftinguifhed into two kinds, viz. the 
long and fhort: the former of which are four feet, and the latter two feet five inches in 
length, One part of them are fingly dipped, i. e. at one end; the reft-are dipped at both 
ends, inakettle of melted compofition. After being immerfed about feven or eight inches in 
this preparation, and then drained, they are fprinkled over with pulverifed fulphur upon a 
tanned hide. is 

‘|| The bavins are made of birch, heath, or other brufh-wood, which is tough and readily 
kindled. They are ufually two or three feet in length, and have all their bufh-ends lying 
one way, the other ends being tied together with {mall cords. They are dipped in compofi~ 
tion at the bufh-ends, whofe branches are afterwards confined by the hand, to prevent them: 
from breaking of by moving about; and alfo to make them burn more fiercely. After being 
dipped, in the fame manner as the reeds, they alfo are fprinkled with fulphur. ; 

§ Quick-match is formed of three cotton ftrands drawn into length, and dipped in a boil- 
ing compofition of white-wine vinegar, falt-petre, and mealed powder. After this immerfion 
itistaken out hot, and laid in a trough where fome mealed powder, moiftened with fpirits of 
wine, is thoroughly incorporated into the twitts of the cotton, by rolling it about therein. 
Thus prepared they are taken out feparately, and drawn through mealed powder, then hung 
upon à line till dried, by which they are fit for immediate fervice, 
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: i jaid with leaders of quick-match, that the fire may be communicated to 
both fides at once. 

| What quick-match is left place fo that the fire may be communicated 
| to all parts of the room at once, efpecially about the ports and fire-barrels, 
HE and fee that the chambers are well and frefh primed. 

N. B. The port-fires + ufed for fring the fhip, burn about twelve mi- 

nutes. Great care muft be taken to have no powder on board when the 
(à fhip is fired. 
i ‘The fheer-hooks reprefented by fig. 3. plate IV. are fitted fo as to 
ig fañlen on.the yard-arms of the fire-fhip, where they hook the enemies 
i rigging. The fire-grapplings, fig. 4, are either fixed on the yard-arms, 
ij or thrown by hand, having a chain to confine the fhips together, or 
faften thofe inftruments wherever neceffary. 

When the commanding officer of a fleet difplays the fignal to prepare 
for action, the fire-fhips fix their fheer-hooks, and difpofe their/grapplings 
in readinef. The battle being begun, they proceed immediately to prime, 
and prepare their Gre-works. When they are ready for crappling, they 
inform the admiral thereof by a particular fignal. 

To avoid being difabled by the enemy’s cannon during a general en- 
gagement, the fire-fhips continue fufficiently diftant from their line of 
battle, either to windward or to leeward. 

They cautioufly fhun the openings, or intervals, of the line, where they 
would be directly expofed to the enemy’s fire, from which they are covered 
by lying on the oppofite fide of their own fhips. They are attentively to 
obferve the fignals of the admiral, or his feconds, in order to put their de- 
figns immediately in execution. 

Although no fhip of the line fhould be previoufly appointed to protect 
any fire-fhip, except a few of the fmalleft particularly deftined to this fer- 
vice, yet the fhip before whom fhe pafles in order to approach the enemy, 
fhould efcort her thither, and affift her with an armed boat, or whatever 
fuccour may be neceffary in her fituation §. 

The captain of the fire-fhip fhould himfelf be particularly attentive 
that the above inftructions are punétually executed, and that the yards 
may be fo braced, when he falls along-fide of the fhip intended to be 
deftroyed, that the fheer-hooks and grapplings faftened to the yard- 
arms, &c. may effectually hook the enemy. He is expected to be the 
laft perfon who quits the veflel, and being furnifhed with every ne-. 


+ Port-fires are frequently ufed by the artillery people in preference to matches, td fet fire 
to the powder or compofitions. They are diftinguifhed into wet and dry port-fires. The 
compofition of the former is falt-petre four, fulphur one, and mealed powder four. When 
thefe materials are thoroughly mixed and fifted, the whole is to be moiftened with a little lin- 
feed oil, and rubbed between the hands till all the oil is imbibed by the compofition. The 
preparation for dry port-fires is falt-petre four, fulphur one, mealed powder two, and antimony 
one, 'Thefe compofitions are driven into {mall paper cafes, so be ufed whenever neceflary. 

§ De Morogues Tact. Navale. 
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ceffary affiftance and fupport, his reputation will greatly depend on the fuc- 
cefs of his enterprife. 

FISH, a machine employed to hoift or draw up the flukes of the fhip’s 
anchor towards the top of the bow, in order to ftow it, after having been 
heaved up by the cable. It is compofed of four parts, viz. the pendent, the 
block, the hook, and the tackle; which, together with their feveral ufes, 
are defcribed in the article Davit. 

Fisu, jumelle, is allo a long piece of oak, convex on one fide,-and concave 
onthe other. It is ufed to faften upon the outfide of the lower mafts, either 
as an additional fecurity, to ftrengthen them when it becomes neceffary to 
carry an extraordinary preflure of fail, in purfuit of, or flight from, an 
enemy; or to reinforce them after they have received fome damage in battle, 
tempeftuous weather, &c. 

The fifhes are alfo employed for the fame purpofe on any yard, which 
happens to be fprung.or fraétured. Thus their form, application, and uti- 
lity are exactly like thofe of the fplinters applied to a broken limb in furgery. 
+ FISH-GIG, foe/ne, an inftrument ufed to ftrike fifh at fea, particularly 
dolphins. It confifts of a ftaff, three or four barbed prongs, and a line 
faftened to the end on which the prongs are fixed: to the other end is fitted 
apiece of lead, which ferves to give additional force to the ftroke when the 
weapon flies, and to turn the point upwards after the fifh is penetrated. 

FITTINC-OUT, ‘equiper,' the act of providing a fhip with a fufficient 
number of men, to navigate and arm her for attack or defence; alfo to 
furnifh her with proper mafts, fails, yards, ammunition, artillery, cordage, 
anchors, and other naval furniture; together with fufficient provifions for 
the fhip’s company. i 

FLAG, pavillon, (flag, Dutch) a certain banner or ftandard; by which 
an admiral is diftinguifhed at fea from the inferior fhips of his fquadron, alfo 
the colours by which one nation is diftinguifhed from another. 

In the Britifh navy flags are either red, white, or blue, and are difplayed 
from the top of the main-maft, fore-maft, or mizen-maft, according to the 
rank of the admiral. - 1 | 

The firft flag in Great Britain is the royal ftandard, which is only to be 
hoifted when the king or queen are aboard the veffel: the fecond is that of 
the anchor of hope, which characterifes the lord high admiral, or lords 


-commiffioners of the admiralty : and the third is the union flag, in which 


the croffes of St. George and St. Andrew are blended. This laft is appro- 
priated to the admiral of the fleet, who is the firft military officer under the 
lord high admiral. 

“When a flag is difplayed from the flag-ftaff on the main-maft, the officer 
diftinguifhed thereby is known to be an admiral; when from the fore-maft, 
a vice-admiral ; and when from the mizen-maft, a rear admiral. 

The next flag after the union-is that of the white fquadron, at the main- 
maft-head; and the laft, which characterifes an admiral, is the blue, at the fame 


: matft-head. 


For a vice-admiral, the firft flag is the red; the fecond, the white; the 
third, the blue, at the flag-ftaff on the fore-maft. 
' S 
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The fame order proceeds with regard to the rear-admirals, whofe flags 
are hoifted on the top of the mizen-maft: the loweft flag in our navy is ac-- 
cordingly the blue on the mizen-maft. 

FLAG-OFFICER, aterm fynonymous to admiral, 

FLAG-SHIP, the hip on which any flag is difplayed. 

FLAG-STAFF, baton, a pole erected at the head of a top-gallant-maft, 
or top-maft, whereon to hoift and difplay the flag or pendent. 

FLAKE, echafaud, a fort ot fcaffold or platform, formed of hurdles and 
fapported by ftanchions, and ufed for drying cod-fifh in Newfoundland, 
Thefe flakes are ufually placed near the fhores of fifhing-harbours. 

FLAT, plain, a level ground lying at a {mall depth under the furface of 
the fea, and otherwife called a fhoal ot fhallow. 

To Fuat-rn, the ation of drawing in the aftmoft lower-corner, or clue 
of a fail towards the middle of the fhip, to give the fail the greater power 
of turning the vefiel. Thus if the mizen, or after-fails are flatted in, it is 
evident that the intention is to carry the ftern to leeward, and turn the head 
nearer to the direction of the wind: and if the head-fails.are flatted in, the. 
intention is accordingly to make the fhip fa/ off, when by defign or acci- 
dent fhe has come fo near the wind as to make the fails fhiver. Hence 

FLAT-IN FORWARD, fraverfe mifaine, is the order to draw. in the fore- 
fheet, jib-fheet, and fore-ftay-fail-fheet, towards the middle of the fhips. 
This operation is feldom performed, except in light breezes of wind, when 
the helm has not fufficient government of the fhip. . 

FLAW,,. a fudden breeze, or guft of wind. : 

FLEET, vaiffeaux.du roi, (flota, Sax.) a general name given‘ to his mas- 
jefty’s navy, or to any part thereof deftined on a particular enterprife or« 
expedition : alfo a convoy or company of merchant fhips, flotte, conferve, with: 
or without fhips of war to defend them. 

The admirals of his majefty’s fleet are claffed into three fquadrons, viz. . 
the red, the white, and the blue. When any. of thefe officers are-invefted | 
with the command of a fquadron or detachment of men of war, the particu- - 
lar fhips are diftinguifhed by the colours of their refpective fquadron : that: 
is to fay, the fhips of the red fquadron wear an enfign, whofe union is dif- - 
played on a red field, the enfigns of the white fquadron have a white field; : 
and thofe of the blue fquadron, a blue field; the union being common to. 
all three. The fhips of war therefore are occafionally annexed to any of 
the three fquadrons, or fhifted from one to another. 

Of whatfoever number a fleet of fhips of war is compofed, it is ufually. 
divided into three fquadrons; and thefe, if numerous, are again feparated: 
into divifions The admiral, or principal officer, commands the center ;. 
the vice-admiral, or fecond in command, fuperintends the: van-guard; and» 
the operations of the rear are directed by the rear-admiral, or the officer next 
in rank. See the article Division. F 

The difpofition of a fleet, while proceeding on a voyage, will in fome 
meafure depend on particular circumftances; as the difficulty of the naviga- - 
tion; the neceffity of difpatch, according to the urgency or importance of 
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he expedition ; or the expectation of an enemy in the paflage. The moft 
convenient order is probably to range it into three lines or columns, each of 
which is parallel to a line clofe-hauled according to the tack, on which the 
line of battle is defigned to be formed. ‘This arrangement is more ufed 
than any, becaufe it contains the advantages of every other form, without 
their inconveniencies. The fleet being thus more enclofed will more readily 
obferve the fignals, and with greater facility form itfelf into the line of 
battle; a circumftance which fhould be kept in view in every order of failing. 

FLEETING, the act of changing the fituation of a tackle, when the 
blocks are drawn together; or what is called block and block by failors. The 
ufe of fleeting is accordingly to replace the mechanical powers into a ftate 
of action; the force by which they operated before being deftroyed by the 
meeting of the blocks or pullies. 

Fleeting therefore is nearly fimilar to the winding up of a watch or clock. 
See the article T'ACKLE. 

FLOAT, a raft or quantity of timber faftened together acrofs, to be 
wafted along a river with the tide or current. : 
FLOATING (flotier, Fr.) the ftate of being borne up, or wafted along 
with the tide on the furface of the water, the theory of which is explained 

in the article TRim. 

FLOOR, the bottom of a fhip; or all that part on each fide of the keel, 
which approaches nearer to an horizontal, than a perpendicular fituation, 
and whereon fhe refts when aground. ‘Thus it is common to fay, a fharp 
floor, a flat floor, a long floor, &c. Whence 

FLoor-TIMBERS, Varangues, are thofe parts of the fhip’s timbers which 
are placed immediately acrofs the keel, and upon which the bottom of the 
fhip is framed, tothefe the upper parts of the timbers are united, being 
only a continuation of the floor-timbers upwards. See Naval ARCHITECTURE. 

FLOWING, the pofition of the /heets, or lower corners of the principal 
fails, when they are loofened to the wind, fo as to receive it into their 
cavities in a direction more nearly perpendicular than when they are c/o/e- 
hauled, although more obliquely that when the veffel is iailing before the 
wind. 

A fhip is therefore faid to have à flowing fheet when the wind croffes the 
line of her courfe nearly at right angles: that is to fay, a fhip fteering due 
north, with the wind at eaft, or directly on her fide, will have a flowing fheet s 
whereas if the fheets were extended clofe aft, fhe would fail two points nearer 
the wind, viz. N. N. E. See the articles Crosz-navzep, LARGE, and 
TRim. . 

FLUSH, See the article Deck. 

FLY of an enfign, battant, the breadth or extent from the ftaff to the 
extremity or edge that flutters loofe in the wind. 

FLY-BOAT, or FLIGHT, a large flat-bottom’d Dutch veffel, whofe 
burthen is generally from four to fix hundred tons. It is diftinguifhed by 
a ftern remarkably high, refembling a Gothic turret, and by very broad 
buttocks below. | 
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FOOT of a fail, fond de voile, lower edge or bottom. 
Foor-rore, the rope to which the foot of a fail is fewed. See Bo.t- 
Rope. . : 

Foor-ropes are alfo the fame with horfes of the yards. See that article. 

FOOT-WALEING, the whole infide planks or lining of a fhip, uled 
to prevent any part of the ballaft or cargo from falling between the floor- 
timbers. See Mipsnip-FRAME. | 

FORE, the diftinguifhing character of all that part of a fhip’s frame and 
machinery which lies near the ftem. 

Fore AND Art, throughout the fhip’s whole length, or from end to end. 

Fore-Bow ine, the bowline of the fore-fail. See Bow ine.. 

Fore-castiz, gaillard d'avant, a fhort deck placed in the fore-part of 
the fhip, above the upper deck. It is ufually terminated both before: 
and behind, by a breaft-work in veflels of war; the foremoft end forming 
the top of the deak-bead, and the hind part reaching to the after part of the 
fore-chains. 

FoRE-CAT-HARPINGS, a complication of ropes. ufed to brace-in the upper 
part of the fore-fhrouds. See CAT-HARPINGS. 

Fore-Foor, érion, a piece of timber which terminates the keel at the- 
fore-end. It is conneéted by a fcarf to the extremity of the keel, of which 
it makes a part: and the other end of it, which is incurvated upwards into. 
a fort of knee or crotch, is attached to the lower end of the ftem : of which. 
it alfo makes a part, being alfo called the gripe. 

As the lower arm of the fore-foot lies on the fame level with the keel, fo» 
the upper one coincides with the middle line of the ftem: it’s breadth and: 
thicknefs therefore correfpond to the dimenfions of thofe pieces, and the: 
heel of the cut-water is fcarfed to it’s upper end. | 

The form of this piece, and it’s difpofition and connection with the adja- 
cent pieces, appears by the letter 4, in plate I. Pisces of the Hutt.. 

Fore-Hooks, the fame with breaft-hooks, which-fee.. 

ForELAND, a cape or promontory, projecting into the féa; as.the North. 
or South Forelands. 

Forz-Locx, clavette, a little flat-pointed wedge of iron, ufed to drive- 
through a hole in the end of a holt, to retain it. firmly in it’s place. 


Fore-JEARs.. Fi fJEARs. 

Fore-Mast. : Masr.. 

Fore-SalL. SAIL. 
ForE-SHROUDS.. SHROUDS. 
Fore-STAy. is HSTAY. 

Fore-Top. ? Se 4 Tor. 
Fore-Top-MasT: Top-MAs?. 
Fore-ToPp-GALLANT-MAST, ToPp-GALTANT-MAST:. 
Eore-Tye. Tye. 

Fore-Yarp, &c. ) {| Yarn, &c. 


N. B.’ By referring to the articles Top-majt and Top-gallant-maft, we mean: 
to comprehend all the apparatus thereto belonging, as their yards, fails, &c. 
L Fore-- 


of, fome other fhip or fhips in company. 
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ForE-REACHING upon, the act of advancing before, or gaining ground 


FORGING OVER, the a& of forcing a fhip violently over a-fhoal, by 
the effort of a great quantity of fail. 

FORMING ¢be Line. See the article Line. 

FORWARD, avant, towards the fore-part of the fhip. See Arore. 
* FOTHERING, a peculiar method of endeavouring to ftop a leak in the 
bottom of a fhip while fhe is afloat, either under fail or at anchor. It is 
ufually performed in the following manner: A.bafket is filled with afhes, 
cinders, and chopped rope-yarns, bonette lardée, and lofely covered with a 
piece of canvas: to this-is faftened a large pole, by which it is plunged re- 
peatedly in the water, as clofe as poffible to the place where the leak is 
conjectured to. lie. The oakum, or chopped rope-yarns, being thus gra- 
dually fhaken through the twigs, or over the top of the bafket, are fre- 
quently fucked into the hole along with the water, fo that the leak be- 
comes immediately choaked, and the future entrance of the water is thereby 
prevented. ; ; 
: FOUL, empechée, as a fea term, is generally ufed in oppofition to clear, 
and implies entangled, embarraffed, or contrary, in the following fenfes : 


A fhip ran foul.of us in the river, z. e, entangled. herfelf amongit our. 


rigging. 


__ Four, wlien expreffed of a fhip’s bottom, denotes that it is very dirty ;.as, 
. being covered with grafs, fea-weeds, fhells, or other filth which gathers to it 


during the courfe of a long voyage. When underftood of the ground or 
bottom of a road, bay, fea-coaft, or harbour, mal fain, it fignifies rocky, or 
abounding with fhallows,. or otherwife dangerous. 

When.fpoken of the hawfe, it means that the cables are. turned round 
each other, by the winding or turning about of the fhip while fhe rides at 
anchor. Se Ersow and Hawsz.. 

Four, when applied to the wind, is ufed. to. exprefs that it is unfavour- 
able, or contrary. to the fhip’s courfe, as oppofed to /arge or fair. 

To FOUNDER, /ancir, to fink at fea, as being rendered, by the violence 
and continuation of a ftorm, and the excefs of the leaks, unable to keep the 
fhip afloat above the water, 

FOX, a fort of ffrand, formed by twifting feveral rope-yarns together, 
and ufed as a fezzing, or to weave a mat or paunch, &c.. 

. FRAME. See TIMBER. À 

FRAPING, the act of croffing and drawing together the feveral parts of 
a tackle, or other complication of ropes, which had already been ftraitened to 
their utmoft extent: in this fenfe it exactly refembles the operation of bracing 
up a drum, &c, The fraping always increafes the tenfion, and of courfe 
adds to the fecurity acquired by the purchafe. Hence the Cat-harpings are 
no other than frapings to the fhrouds. - 

Frapine a fhip, ceintrer, the act of paffing three, four, or five turns of a 
cable round the hull, or frame of a fhip, in the middle, to fupport her in a 
great ftorm, when it is apprehended that fhe is not ftrong enough to refit 
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{he violent efforts of the fea. T'his expedient however is rarely put in prac- 
tice, unlefs in very old fhips, which their owners are willing to venture to 
fea as long as poffible, by enfuring them deeply. | 

FREEING, affranchir, the aët of pumping, or otherwife throwing out . 
the water which has leaked into a fhip’s bottom at fea, &c. . 

FREEZING, a fort of ornamental painting on the upper part of a fhip’s 
quarter, fiern, or bow. At confifts generally of armour, inftruments of war, 
marine emblems, &c. 

FREIGHT, or fraight of a foip (affretement) the hire, or a part thereof, 
ufually paid for the carriage and conveyance of goods; or the fum agreed 
upon between the owner and the merchant for the hire and ufe of a vefiel. 

Freicur alfo implies the lading or cargo which fhe has aboard. 

FRESH, when applied to the wind, generally fignifies ftrong, but not 
violent or dangerous: hence when the gale increafes, it is faid to frefhen. 

To FRESHEN the bawje, refraichir, to relieve that part of the cable 
which for fome time has been expoled to the friction in one of the haw/e- 
holes, produced by the rocking and pitching of a fhip as fhe rides at anchor 
in a high fea. 

When a fhip remains in fuch a fituation, it is always neceflary to wrap 
fome old canvas, mat, leather, or fuch like material, round that part of the 
cable which rubs againft the fem, 8c. The matter ufed for this purpofe 
is called fervice: but as the violent agitation of the fhip, produced by the 
tempeft, or fea, as the rides in an open road, muft communicate a great 
friction to the cable, the fervice will confequently be foon worn.through: it 
is neceflary therefore to have it frequently renewed by a frefh application of 
the like materials, behind the former, for the prefervation of the cable, on 
which every thing depends; and this renewal of fervice is called frebening 
the bawfe, a circumftance which cannot be too vigilantly obferved. 

FRESHES, fouberme, imply the impetuofity of an ebb-tide, increafed by 
heavy rains and flowing out into the fea, which it often difcolours to a confi- 
derable diftance from the fhore; inafmuch as the line, which divides the twa 
colours, may be perceived diftinétly for a great length along the coaft. 

FRIGATE, (frégate, Fr.) in the navy, a light nimble fhip built for the 
purpofes of failing fwiftly. Thefe veffels mount from twenty to thirty- 
eight guns, and are efteemed excellent cruizers. | 

Fricare-Buir, fregaté, implies the difpofition of the decks of fuch 
merchant fhips as have a defcent of four or five fteps from the quarter-deck 
and fore-caftle into the waift, in contradiftinction to thofe whofe decks are 
on a continued line for the whole length of the fhip, which are called ga//ey- 
built. See the article Fruss. 

Formerly the name of frigate was only known in the Mediterranean, and 
applied to a kind of long veffel, navigated in that fea with fails and oars. 
The Englifh were the firft who appeared on the ocean with thofe fhips, and 
equipped them for war as well as commerce. 

FULL AND BY, pres & plein, the fituation of a fhip wich regard to 
the wind, when the is clofe-hauled, and failing in fuch a manner as us to 
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fteer too nigh the direction of the wind, nor to deviate to leeward; both of 
which movements are unfavourable to her courfe, as in the former her {fails 
wili fhiver, and render. the effort of the wind precarious and ineffectual ; and’ 
in. the latter fhe will advance in a direction widely diftant from her real 
courfe. Hence, keep her full! de fie du vent! is the order from the pilot or 
other officer to the helmfman, not to incline too much to windward, and | 
thereby fhake the fails fo as to retard the courfe. 

FURLING, (ferler, Fr.) the operation of wraping or rolling a fail clofe 
up to the yard, fizy, or maft to which it belongs, and winding a gafket or 
cord about it to faiten it thereto, And hence 
* FURLING-LINE denotes:a cord employed in this office : thofe which 
are ufed for the larger fails are generally flat, and are known by the name of 

afReis. 

FUTTOCKS, the middle divifion of a fhip’s timbers; or thofe parts. 
which are fituated between the floor and the top-timbers. See this fully ex- 
plained in the article Timper. 

As the epithet 4ooked is frequently applied in common language to any 
thing bent or incurvated, and particularly to feveral crooked timbers in a. 
fhip, as the breaft-hooks; fore-hooks, after-hooks, &cc. this term is evidently. 
derived from the loweft part or foot of the timber, and from the fhape of the 
piece. Hence 

Furtock-Suroups, or rather Foot-Hoox. SHroups, See the article 
SHROUDS... 
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AFF, a fort of. boom or pole, frequently ufed in: fmall fhips to 

“J extend the upper edge of the mizen; and always employed for the 
fame purpofe on thofe fails whofe foremoft edges are joined to the maft by 
hoops or lacings, and which are ufually extended by a boom below. Such 
are the main-fails of all floops, brigs, and fchooners. __ | oe 

The foremott, or inner extremity of the gaff, is furnifhed with two ckeeks 
forming a femicircle, which inclofe the after part of the maft fo as to confine 
the gaff clofe to it’s refpective maft whilft the fail is hoifting or lowering. 
It is further fecured in this fituation by a rope pafling from one of the 
cheeks to the other on the fore-fide of the maft ; and to prevent the friction 
of this rope upon the maft, by hoifting or lowering, feveral little wooden 
balls, called ¢rucks, are hung upon it, in the fame manner as the holy beads 
are hung upon a catholic’s rofary. | 

GAGE. See WEATHER-GAGE. 

To GAIN the wind, in navigation, gagner au vent, to arrive on the weather- 
fide, or to windward of, fome other veffel in fight, when both are plying to 
windward, or failing as near the wind as poffible. 

GALE of wind, a phrafe ufed by failors to exprefs a ftorm or tempeft. It 
is more particularly termed a hard gale, or ftrong gale. - 

GALEON, a name formerly given to fhips of war, furnifhed with three 
_or four batteries of cannon. It is now retained only by the Spaniards, and 
applied to the largeft fize of their merchant fhips, employed on Weft-Indian 
voyages, and ufually furnifhed with four decks. They likewife beftow the fame 
name on thofe veffels, whether great or fmall, which proceed annually to La 
Vera Cruz. The Portugueze alfo have feveral fhips which they fend to India 
and the Brazils, nearly refembling the galeons, and by them called caragues. 

GALLED, raqué, the ftate of a matt, yard, cable, or other rope, when 
it is deprived of the furface, and chafed by friétion. To preferve thofe 
articles from being damaged by this effe&t, it is therefore ufual to cover 
them with fkins, mats, canvas, or {uch materials, in che places where they 
are the moft expofed to it by the rocking of the veffel. See the article 
SERVICE. : 3 

GALLERY, a balcony projeéting from the fers or quarter of a fhip of 
war, or large merchantman. In the former, the ftern-gallery is ufually 
decorated with baluftrade, extending from one fide of the fhip to the other; 
the fore-part is limited by a partition called the fkreen-bulk-head, in which 
are framed the cabin windows; and the roof of it-is formed by a fort of - 

j vault, 
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vault, termed the cove, which is frequently ornamented with fculpture. See 
STERN.» | - 

The quarter gallery of a fhip of 74 guns is reprefented at large, in the 
plate referred to from the article QuARTER. 

GALLEY, galere, a kind of low flat-built veffel, furnifhed with one deck, 
and navigated with fails and oars, particularly in the Mediterranean. 

The largeft fort of thefe veflels, galeaffe, is employed only by the Vene- 
tians. They are commonly 162 feet long above, and 133 feet by the keel, 
32 feet wide, with 23 feet length of, ftern-poft. They are furnifhed with 
three -maf{ts, and thirty-two banks of oars; every bank containing two 


-oars, and every oar being managed by fix or feven flaves, who are ufually 
chained thereto. In the fore-part they have three little batteries of cannon, 


of which the loweft is of two 36 pounders, the fecond of two 24 pounders, and 
the uppermoft of two 2 pounders: three 18 pounders are allo planted on 
each quarter. The complement of men for one of thefe gallies is generally 
1000 or 1200; They are efteemed extremely convenient for bombarding 
or making a defcent upon an enemy’s coaft, as drawing but little water; 
and having by their oars frequently the advantage of a fhip of war, in light 
winds or calms, by cannonading the latter near the furface of the water; by 
fcouring her whole length with their fhot, and at the fame time keeping on 
her quarter or bow, fo as to be out of the direction of her cannon. 

The gallies next in fize to thefe, which are alfo called half-gallies, are 
from 120 to 130 feet long, 18 feet broad, and g or 10 feet deep. They 
have two mafts, which may be ftruck at pleafure, and are furnifhed with 
two large lateen fails, and five pieces of cannon. They have commonly 25 
banks of oars, as defcribed above. A fize ftill lefs than thefe are called 
quarter-gallies, carrying from twelve to fixteen banks of oars. There are 
very few gallies now befides thofe in the Mediterranean, which are found by 
experience to be of little utility, except in fine weather; a circumftance 
which renders their fervice extremely precarious. They generally keep clofe 
under the fhore, but fometimes venture out to fea to perform a fummer 
cruife. See the articles QuARTER and VESSEL. 


GAMMONING, feure, a rope ufed.to bind the inner quarter of the - 


bowfprit clofe down to the fhip’s ftem, in order to enable it the better to fup- 
port the ftays of the fore-maft, and carry fail in the fore-part of the veffel. 
Seven or eight turns of this rope, fig. 6, 8, and 9. plate IV. are pafied 
over the bowfprit A, and through a large hole in the ftem-or knee of the 
head Y alternately: after all the turns are drawn as firm as poñible, the 
oppofite ones are braced together under the bowiprit by a fraping, as ex- 


‘hibited in the fame figure. 


GANG, a feleé& number of a fhip’s crew appointed on any particula 
fervice, and commande@ by an officer fuitable to the occafion. 
GANG-BOARD, planche, a board or plank with feveral cleats or fteps 
nailed upon it for the convenience of walking into, or out of, a boat upon 


the fhore, where the water is not deep enough to float the boat clofe to the 


landing-place. 
of ee GANG- 
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GANGWAY, paffe-avant, a narrow plat-form, or range of planks, laid 
horizontally along the upper part of a fhip’s fide, from the quarter-deck to 
the forecaftle, for the convenience of walking more expeditioufly, fore and 
aft, than by defcending into the waift. This platform is therefore peculiar 
to fhips which are deep-waifted. tis fenced on the outfide by feveral {mall 
iron pillars, and a rope extended from one to the other; and fometimes by a 
petting, to prevent any one from falling off into the fea when the fhip is in 
motion. This is frequently called the eang-board in merchant veffels. 
Ganoway, echelle, is alfo that part of a fhip’s fide, both within and with- 
out, by which the paffengers enter and depart. It is for this purpofe pro- 
vided with a fufficient number of fleps, or cleats, nailed upon the fhip’s fide, 
nearly as low as the furface of the water; and fometimes furnifhed with a 
railed accommodation-ladder, whofe lower end projects from the fhip’s fide, 
being fecured in this pofition by ‘ron braces, fo as to render the afcent and 
defcent extremely convenient. 

Ganoway, accourfie, is likewife ufed to fignify a paflage left in the hold, 
when a fhip is laden, in order to arrive at any particular place therein, oc- 
cafionally ; as to examine the fituation of the provifions or cargo; to difcover 
and ftop a leak; or to bring out any article required for fervice ; &c. Fi- 
nally, a gangway implies a thoroughfare, or narrow paffage of any kind. 
GARLAND, a fort of net, whofe opening is extended by a wooden hoop: 
of fufficient fize to admit a bowl or platter within it. Ht is accordingly 
ufed by the failors as a locker or cupboard to contain their provifions, being 
hung up to the deck within the Birth, where they commonly mefs between 
decks. 

Shot-GARLAND, épitie, a piece of timber nailed horizontally along the 
fhip’s fice from one gun-port to another, and ufed to contain the round-fhot, 
ready for charging the great guns in battle. For this purpofe it is furnifhed 
with feveral femi-globular cavities, correfponding to the fize of the cannon- 
balls which it is employed to contain. 

GARNET, garant, a fort of tackle fixed to the main-ftay of a merchant 
fhip, and ufed to hoift in and out the goods of which the cargo is compofed. 
Garner is alfo a fmall tackle faftened to the clues or lower corners of 
the main-fail or fore-fail, for the purpofe of truffing up thofe fails, as occa- 
fion requires; and hence it is called CLuz-Garnet, which fee. 
GARBOARD-STRAKE, gabord, in fhip-building, the firft range or firake 
of planks laid upon a fhip’s bottom next to the keel, throughout the whole 
length of the floor. The edge of this plank is let into a groove or channel 
in the fide of the keel, which is called the rabbit of the garboard-ftrake. 
GASKET, garcet, a fort of platted cord faftened to the fail-yards of a 
fhip, and uféd to furl or tie up the fail firmly tg the yard. : This is per- 
formed by wrapping the gafket round the yard ail fail ix or feven times,, 
the turns being at a competent diftance from each other. 
GAUNTLOPE, pronounced gauntlet, a race which a criminal is fen- 
tenced to run in a veflel of war, as a punifhment for felony, or fome other 
heinous offence. ib | 
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Tt is executed in the following manner: the whole fhip’s crew is difpofed 


in two rows, ftanding face to face on both fides of the deck, fo as to forma. 


lane; whereby to go forward on one fide, and return aff on the other; each 
perfon being furnifhed with a {mall twifted cord, called a knittle, having 
two or three knots upon it. The delinquent is then ftripped naked above 
the waift, and ordered to pafs forward between the two rows of men, and 
aft on the other fide, a certain number of times, rarely exceeding three ; 
during which every perfon gives him a ftripe as he runs along. In his paf- 
fage through this painful ordeal he is fometimes tripped up, and very te- 
verely handled while incapable of proceeding. This punifhment, which is 
called running the gauntlet, courir la bouline, is feldom inflicted except for 
fach crimes as will naturally excite a general antipathy amongft the feamen ; 
as on fome occafions the culprit would pafs without receiving a fingle blow, 
particularly in cafes of mutiny or fedition, to the punifhment of which our 
common failors fee to have a conftitutional averfion. 

GEARS. See JEARs. | 

GIMBALS, balanciers, the brafs rings by which a fea-compafs is fufpended 
in it’s box that ufually ftands in the binacle. See the article BINACLE. 


GIMBLETING, a term particularly applied to the anchor, to denote - 


the action of turning it round by the ftock, fo that the motion of the ftock 
appears fimilar to that of the handle of a gimblet, when it is employed to 
turn the wire. 

GIRT, the fituation of a fhip which is moored fo ftrait by her cables, 
‘extending from the hawfe to two diftant anchors, as to be prevented from 
{winging or turning about, according to any change of the wind or tide, to 
the current of which her head would otherwife be directed. 

The cables are extended in this manner, by a ftrong application of me- 
chanical powers within the fhip; fo that as fhe veers, or endeavours to 
{wing about, her fide bears upon one of the cables, which catches on her 
heel, and interrupts her in the act of traverfing. In this pofition fhe muft 
ride with her broadfide or ftern to the wind or current, till one or both of 
the cables are flackened fo as to fink under the keel; after which the fhip 
will readily yield to the effort of the wind or current, and turn her head 
thither. See the article Ripine. 

GIRT-LINE, certabu, a rope paffing through a fingle block, on the 
head of the lower mafts, to hoift up the rigging thereof; as alfo the perfons 
employed to place the rigging and crofs-trees upon the maft-heads. The 

irt-line is therefore the firft rope employed to rig a fhip, and by means 
of this all the reft are drawn up and fixed; after which it is removed 
till the fhip is to be unrigged. 

GONDOLA, a fort of darge, curioufly ornamented, and navigated on 
the canals of Venice; alfo a paffage-boat of fix or eight oars, in other 

arts of the coaft of Italy. 

GOOGINGS, femelles, certain clamps of iron bolted on the ftern-poft of 
a fhip, whereon to hang the rudder, and keep it fteady ; for which purpofe 


there is a hole in each of them, to receive a correfpondent spindle bolted on 
hee. the 
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‘the back of the rudder, which turns thereby as upon hinges. There are 
generally four, five, or fix googings on a fhip’s ftern-poft and rudder, ac- 
cording to her fize, and upon thefe the rudder is fupported, and traverfes 
from fide to fide as upon an axis. See Heim. 

GOOSE-NECK, a fort of iron hook fitted on the inner end of a boom, 
and introduced into a clamp of iron, or eye-bolt, which encircles the maft,. 
or’ is fitted to fome other place in the fhip, fo that it may be unhooked at 
pleafure. See Boom. : 

GCOSE-WINGS of a fail, the clues or lower cornets of a fhip’s main- 
fail, or fore-fail, when the middle part is furled or tied up to the yard. 

The goofe-wings are only ufed in a great ftorm to fcud before the wind, 
when the fail at large, or even diminifhed by a reef, would be too great a 
yreffure on the fhip, in that fituation. 

GORING, langue, that part of the fkirts of a fail, where it gradually 
widens from the upper part or head, towards. the bottom: the goring- 
cloths are therefore thofe, which are cut obliquely, and added to the 
breadth. See Sait. 

GRAPPLING, (grapin, Fr.) a fort of {mall anchor, fitted with four or 
five Aukes or claws, plate IV. fig. 5. and commonly ufed to ride a boat or 
other fmall veffel. À 

Fire-GrapPLinc, grapia d’abordage, an inftrument nearly refembling the 
former, but differing in the conftruction of it’s flukes, which are farmfhed 
with {trong barbes on their points, fig. 4. plate IV. Thefe machines are 
ufually fixed on the yard-arms of a fhip, in order to grapple any adverfary 
whom fhe intends to board. ‘They are however more particularly ufeful in 
fre-fhips, for the purpoles defcribed in that article. 

GRATINGS, caillebotis, a fort of open covers for the hatches, formed 
. by feveral fmall laths or battens of wood, which crofs each other at right 
angles, leaving a fquare interval between. They are formed to admit the 
air and light from above into the lower apartments of the fhip, particularly 
when the turbulence of the fea or weather renders it neceffary to fhut the 
ports between decks, and alfo to let the fmoke efcape from the lower decks in 
the time of battle. | 

GRAVING, ceuvres de marée, the act of cleaning a fhip’s bottom, when 
fhe is laid aground during the recefs ofthetide. See the article BREAMING, 
where this operation is particularly explained. | 

GRIPE, the fame with FORE-FOOT. ~ See that article. 

GRIPES, haubans de chaloupe, à ‘machine formed by an affemblage of 
ropes, hooks, and dead-eyes, and fed to fecure the boats upon the deck of 
a fhip at fea, and prevent them from being fhaken by the labouring of the 
veffel. The hooks, which are faftened at their ends, are fixed in ring- 
bolts in the deck on each fide of the boat; whence, paffing over her mid- 
dle and extremities, they are extended by means of the dead-eyes, fo as to: 
render the boats as firm dndfecure as poffible. 

Gripinc, ardent, the inclination of a fhip to run to windward of her 


courfe, particularly when fhe fails with the wind on her beam or quarter. 
This 
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This effect is partly occafioned by the fhock of the waves that ftrike the fhip 


perpetually on the weather. quarter, and force the ftern to leeward; but 
chiefly by the arrangement of the fails, which difpofes the fhip continually 
to edge to windward, while in this fituation of failing. 

GROMMET, daillot, a fort of {mall wreath, formed of a firand of rope, 
and ufed to faften the upper edge of a ftay-fail to it’s refpective ftay, in 
different places. By means of the grommets, the fail is accordingly hoiïfted 
or lowered, 5. e. drawn up or down upon it’s ftay, in the fame manner as 
a curtain is extended or drawn along upon it’s rod, by the affiftance of 
rings. See alfo the article Hank. 

GROUNDING, the aët of laying a fhip afhore, in order to bream or 
repair her.. Itis ao applied to running aground accidentally when under 
fail, or driving in a tempeft. 

GROUND-TACKLE, amarrages, a general name given to all forts of 
ropes and furniture which belong to the anchors, or which are employed in 
mooring, or otherways fecuring a fhip ina road or harbour; as cables, hauf- 
ers, tow-lines, warps, and buoy-ropes. 

GROWING, implies the direction of the cable from the fhip towards the 
anchors; as, the cable grows on the ftarboard-bow, 7. ¢. ftretches out for- 
wards on the ftarboard, or right fide. 

GUARD-BOAT, a boat appointed to row the rounds amongft the fhips 
of war which are laid up in any harbour, &c. to obferve that their officers 
keep a good look-out, calling to the guard-boat as fhe pañles, and not fuf- 
fering her crew to come aboard, without having previoufly communicated 
the watch-word of the night. 

GUARD-IRONS, certain curved or arched bars of iron placed over 
the ornamental figures, on a fhip’s head or quarter, to defend them from 
the impreffion of fome other fhip when they he clofe to, or rub againft each 
other. 

GUARD-SHIP, a veffel of war appointed to fuperintend the marine 
affairs in a harbour or river, and to fee that the fhips which are not com- 
miffioned have their proper watch kept duly, by fending her guard-boats 
around them every night: fhe is alfo to receive feamen who are imprefied 
in the time of war. | 
GULF, golfe, (golfe, Ital.) a broad and capacious bay, comprehended 
between two promontories, and fometimes taking the name of a fea, when 
it is very extenfive, but particularly when it only communicates with the 
fea by means of a ftreight: fuch are the Euxine, or Black Sea, otherwile 
called the gulf of Conftantinople; the Adriatic Sea, called alfo the gulf 
of Venice; the gulf of Sidra near Barbary, and the gulf of Lions near 
France: all thefe gulfs are in the Mediterranean: there are befides the gulf 
of Mexico, the gulf of St. Lawrence, and the gulf of Calliphornia, which 
are in North America. ‘There are alfo the gulf of Perfia, otherwife called: 
the Red Sea, between Perfia and Arabia; the gulf of Bengal in India, and 
the gulfs of Cochinchina and Kamtfchatca, near the countries of the fame 


name. 


GUNNEL, 
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GUNNEL, or GUN-WALE, plat-bord, the upper edge of a fhip’s 


fide. 

GUNNER of a fhip of war, an officer appointed to take charge of the - 
artillery and ammunition aboard; to obferve that the former are always 
kept in order, and properly fitted with tackles and other furniture, and to 
teach the failors the exercife of the cannon. . See Exercise. 

GUN-ROOM, an apartment on the after end of the lower, or gun- 
deck, of a fhip of war; generally deftined for the ufe of the gunner in 
large fhips, but in fmall ones, it is ufed by the lieutenants as a dining- 
room, &c, ; 

GUST, dragon de vent, a fudden and violent fquall of wind, burfting 
from the hills upon the fea, fo as to endanger the fhipping near the fhore. 
Thefe are peculiar to fome coafts, as thofe of South Barbary and Guinea. 

GUTTER-LEDGE, traverfier d’ecoutille, a crofs-bar laid along the 
middle of a large hatchway in fome veffels, to fupport the covers, and 
enable them the better to fuftain any weighty body which may be moved 
or laid thereon. 

GUY, a rope ufed to keep fteady any weighty body whilft it is hoifting 
or lowering, particularly when the fhip is fhaken by a tempettuous fea. 

Guy is likewife a large flack rope, extending from the head of the main- 
matt to the head of the fore-maft, and having two or three large blocks 
fattened to the middle of it. This is chiefly employed to fuftain the tackle 
ufed to hoift in and out the cargo of amerchant-fhip, and is accordingly 
removed from the maft-heads as foon as the veffel is laden or delivered. 

GYBING, the act of fhifting any boom-fail from one fide of the maft to 
the other. 

In order to underftand this operation more clearly, it is neceffary to re- 
mark, that by a boom-fail is meant any fail whofe bottom is extended by a 
boom, the fore-end of which is hooked to it’s refpective maft, fo as to {wing 
occafionally on either fide of the veffel, defcribing an arch, of which the 
matt will be the center. As the wind or the courfe changes, it alfo becomes 
frequently neceffary to change the pofition of the boom, together with it’s 
fail, which is accordingly fhifted to the other fide of the veffel as a door 
turns upon it’s hinges. The boom is pufhed out by the effort of the wind 
upon the fail, and is reftrained in a proper fituation by a ftrong tackle 
communicating with the veffel’s ftern, and called the fbeet. It is alfo con- 
fined on the fore-part by another tackle, called the guy. See the preceding 
article, 
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AGS TEETH, or Haxes TEëTH, thofe parts of a matting, point- 

ing, &c which are interwoven with the reft, in an erroneous and 
irregular manner, fo as to appear aukward in the general uniformity of the 
work. See Pointine, &c. 

HAILING, the falutation or accofting of a fhip at a diftance, either 
at fea or in a harbour. © The-vfual expreffion is, Hoa, the fhip ahoay! To 
which fhe anfwers, Holloa! Whence came ye? Where are ye bound? 
Good voyage! What cheer? All well! How fare ye? &c. 

HALLIARDS, diffe, the ropes or tackles ufually employed to hoift or 
lower any fail upon it’s refpective mafts or ftay. See alfo FEARS. 

HAMMOC, branle, a piece of canvas, fix feet long and three feet wide, 
eathered or drawn together at the two ends, and hung horizontally under 
the deck, lengthways, for the failors to fleep therein. There are ufually 
from fourteen to twenty inches in breadth allowed between decks for every 
hammoc in a fhip of war: this fpace however muft in fome meafure depend 
on the number of the crew, &c. in proportion to the room of the veffel. 

In the time of battle the hammocs, together with their bedding, are all 
firmly corded, and fixed in the nettings on the quarter-deck, or where- 
ever the men are too much expofed to the view or fire of the enemy. See 
the article ENGAGEMENT. f 

HANDING ‘the fails, the fame operation with furling them, which fee. 

HAND-OVER-HAND! main avant! the order to the men, who pull 


‘upon any rope, to pafs their hands alternately one before the other, or one 


above the other, if they are hoifting, in order to haften the fervice. 
‘A’ failor is faid to go aloft, hand-over-hand, when he afcends into the 


‘tops, &c. by a fingle rope, as a fhroud or back-ftay, without the help of 


the ratilings, by the dexterity of throwing one hand above the other, and 


lifting his weight along with it. 


HANDSPEC, enfpec, a wooden bar ufed as a lever to heave about the 
windlafs, in order to draw up the anchor from the bottom, particularly in 
merchantfhips :| for this purpofe thé handle or fmall end is round and taper- 
ing; and the other end is fquare, in order to conform to the fhape of ‘the 
holes in the windlafs. Itis alfo employed as a lever on many other occafions,, 


las ftowing the anchors, ‘or provifions, or cargo, in the fhip's hold, 


© Gunner's FPANDSPÉC, | renard, an ‘Handfpec fhorter ‘and flatrer than the 
above, and arthed ‘with’ two ‘claws; for the purpofe of managing the’ artiliery 
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TIANK ror HANK, a phrafe expreffed of two fhips which fack and 


make a progrefs to windward together. The Dolphin and Cerberus turned 
up the river hank for bank, without being able to get to windward of each 
other. + 

HANKS, daillots, certain wooden rings, fixed upon the ftays of a fhip, 
whereby to confine the flay-fails thereto-at different heights. They are ufed 
in the place of grommets, being a later invention and much more convenient ; 
becaufe, being framed by the bending of a tough piece of wood into the form 
of a wreath, and faftened at the two ends by means of notches, they retain 
their circular figure and elafticity ; whereas the: grommets, which are formed 
of rope, are apt to relax in warm weather and adhere to the ftays, fo as to 
prevent the fails from being readily hoifted or lowered. < 

HARBOUR, havre, a general name given to any fea-port or haven; as 
alfo to any place convenient for ‘mooring fhipping, although at a great 
diftance from the fea. The qualities requifite in a good harbour are, -that 
the bottom be-entirely free from rocks or fhallows: that the opening be of 
fafficient extent to admit the entrance or departure of large fhips, without 
difficulty ;"thar it fhould have good. anchoring-ground, and be eafy of ac- 
cefs; that it fhould be well defended. from the violence of the wind and 
fea, that it fhould have room and. convenience to receive the fhipping of 
different nations, and thofe which are laden with different merchandizes ; 
that it be furnifhed with a good light-houfe, and have variety of proper 
rings, pofts, moorings, &c. in order to remove or fecure the veffels con- 
tained therein: and finally, that it have plenty of wood, and other materials 
for firing, befides hemp, iron, mariners, &c. 

HARD-A-LEE, barre :d bord, fous le vent, the fituation of the helm 
when it is pufhed clofe to the Ze fide of the fhip, either to tack or keep her 
head to the wind, when lying by or. trying: alfo the order to put the helm 
in this pofition. | 

- HARD-A-WEATHER, arrive tout, the order to put the helm clofe to 
the weather or windward fide of the fhip, in order to bear away. Itis 
likewife the pofition of the helm, in confequence of that order ; being in 
both fenfes oppofed to bard-a-lee. | | 

_HARPINGS, the fore-parts of the wales which encompafs the bow of a 
fhip, and are faftened toithe ftem, being thicker than the after-part of the 
wales, in order to reinforce the fhip in this place, where fhe fuftains the 
greateft fhock of refiftance in plunging into the fea, or dividing it, under a 
great preflure of fail. , 

Cat-HarpiNes. See CAT-HARPINGS. : 

HARPOON, (harpon, Fr.)-a fpear or javelin ufed to ftrike the whales 
in the Greenland fifhery. | 

The harpoon, which is. fometimes called the harping-iron, is furnifhed 
with a long ftaff, having at one end a broad and flat triangulaghead fharpened 
at both edges, fo as to penetrate the whale with facility @to the head of 
this weapon is faftened a long cord, called the -whale-line, which lies care- 
fully coiled in the boat, in fuch a manner, as to run out without, being 
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interrupted or intangled. As foon as the boat has rowed within a competent 
diftance of the whale, the harpooneer launches his inftrument; and the fith, 
being wounded, immediately defcends under the ice with amazing rapidity, 
carrying the harpoon along with him, and a confiderable length of the line. 
Being foon exhaufted with the fatigue and lofs of blood, he re-afcends in 
order to breathe, where he prefently expires, ‘and floats upon the furface of 
the water, when they approach the carcafe by drawing in the whale-line. 

HATCH, or HATCHWAY, ecoutille, a fquare or oblong opening in 
the deck of a fhip, of which there are feveral, forming the paffages from 
one deck to another, and into the ho/d, or lower apartments. See the Deck, 
plate III. where A reprefents the main hatchway of the lower deck; NN, 
the fore-hatchway ; and OO, the after-hatchway. 

There are likewife hatches of a fmaller kind, called fcuttles. See UU 
in the fame figure, as alfo the article ScuTTLe. . 

Harcues is alfo, although improperly, a name applied by failors to the 
covers or lids of the hatchways. 

To HAUL, baler, an expreffion peculiar to feamen, implying to pull a 
fingle rope, without the affiftance of blocks, or other mechanical powers : 
when a rope is otherwife pulled, as by the application of tackles, or the 
connection with blocks, &c. the term is changed into dowfing. See allo the 
articles Bowse, Hoist, and Rowsine. 

To Haut the wind, venir au vent, to direct the fhip’s courfe nearer to 
that point of the compafs from which the wind arifes. Thus fuppofing a 
fhip failing fouth-weft, with the wind northerly, and fome particular occafion 
renders it neceffary to haul the wind farther to the weftward; to perform 
this operation it is”neceffary to arrange the fails more obliquely with her 
keel; to brace the yards more forward, by flackening the ftarboard and pull- 
ing in the larboard braces, and to haul the lower fheets further aft: and 
finally, to put the helm a-port, z. e. over to the larboard fide of the veffel. 
As foon as her head is turned directly to the weftward, and her fails are 
trimmed accordingly, fhe is faid to have hauled the wind four points, that 
is to fay, from S. W. to W. She may ftill go two points nearer to the 
direétion of the wind, by difpofing her fails according to their greatelt ob- 
liquity ; or, in the fea-phrale, by trimming all Jbarp : and in this fituation 
fhe is faid to be clofe-hauled, as failing W.N. W. See the articles CLose- 
HAULED and SAILING. ie 

HAUSE, or HAWSE, is generally underftood to imply the fituation of 


the cables before the fhip’s ftem, when fhe is moored with two anchors out” 


from forward, viz. one on the ftarboard, andthe other on the Jarboard dow. 
Hence it is ufual to fay; She has a clear haufe, or a foul haufe. It allo: 
denotes any {mall diftance a-head of a fhip, or between her head and the 
anchors employed to ridé her; as, “* He has anchored in our haufe; the 
“ brig fell athvgart our haufe,” &c. 

A thip is faid to,ride with a clear haufe, when the cables are directed to 


their anchors, without lying athwart the ftem; or crofling, or being twifted 


round each other, by the fhip’s winding about, according to the change of 
the wind, tide, or current. 
U A foul 
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A foul haufe, on the contrary; implies that the cables lie acrofs the ftenr, 
or- bear upon each other, fo as to be rubbed and chafed by the motion of 
the veffel. 

The hauf accordingly is foul, by having either a crofs, an elbow, or 
a round turn. If the larboard cable, lying acrofs the ftem,. points out on. 
the ftarboard fide, while the ftarboard cable at the fame time grows out 
on the larboard fide, there is a crofs in the haufe. If, after this, the fhip, 
without returning to her former pofition, continues to wind about the fame 
way, fo as to perform an entire revolution, each of the cables will be twifted 
round the other, and then directed out from the. oppofite bow, forming 
what is called a round turn. An elbow is produced when the fhip ftops in 
the middle of that revolution, after having had a crofs: or, in other words, 
if fhe rides with her head northward with a clear haufe, and afterwards turns 
quite round fo as to direét her head northward again, fhe will have an elbow. 
See the articles Ezsow and Ripine. 

Hause-HoLes, ecubiers, certain cylindrical holes cut through the bows of 
a fhip on each fide of the flem, through which the cables pais in order to 
be drawn into, or let out of the veffel, as occafion requires. ‘They are re- - 
prefented by dd in fig, 10. plate IV. being fortified on each fide by the 

Hause-rieces, a name given to the foremoft timbers of a fhip, whofe 
lower ends reft upon the knuckle-timber, or the foremoft of the cant-timbers. 
They are generally parailel to the ftem, having their upper ends fome- _ 
times terminated by the lower part of the beak-head ; and otherwile, by the | 
top of the bow, particularly in {mall fhips and merchantmen. 

HAWSER, a large rope which holds the middle degree between the 
cable and tow-line, in any {hip whereto it belongs, being a fize fmaller than : 
the former, and as much larger than. the latter. | 

HEAD, an ornamental figure erected on the continuation of a fhip’s ftem, | 
as being expreflive of her name, and emblematical of war, navigation, com- . 
merces, &Ce. 10) 

The heads which have any affinity to war or navigation, are in general either - 
hiftorical, as referting to fome of the deities or heroes of antiquity; or al- 
legorical, as alluding to fome. of the natural confequences of battle, or the 
virtues moft effential to a life expofed to-perpetual danger.. Thus, in the 
former fenfe,. they. reprefent a Neptune, .aa Alcides; a Mars, an Achilles ; 
a Minerva, ora. Jafon,; and in the latter they. produce a Magnanime, arr 
Intrepid, a Revenge, or a Victory. ; 

The head of a fhip however’ ;has not always an immediate relation to her. 
name, at leaft in the Britifh navy.. Various inflances might be produced to 
thew, that our artifts,. as it fuits their conveniency.or judgment, can difpenfe 
with this fuppofed. idea of propriety.. Hence we fometimes obferve the : 

place of a Jafon:fupplied by. a,.Medea; or a> beaft of prey made the repre- 
fentative of an illultrious-lady., The fame liberty of defign may therefore, . 
with equal propriety, be-allowed to {ÿmbolize the fucceffes of our arms, 
by a groupe of heterogeneous figures, of fundry fhapes and fizes, according 
to the artift’s opinion of their fuperiority or fubordination. Their attitude - 
and fituation, as well as their fize, muft accordingly depend, in a great: 
L, meafure, . 
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ineafure, on the fpace into which they ate to be crowded; for although : 
the figures may be of equal importance in themfelves, yet as there is not 
room for them all, as large as the life, on a fhip’s head, it becomes expedient 
to diminifh a few, in order to give place to others. The emblems by which 
allegorical figures are ufually characterized in painting, poetry, and fculp- 
ture, are not always thought neceffary in a work of this kind, nor even 
the poftures in which thefe figures are exhibited. And indeed, if we reflect 
with how much labour and application the workman has endeavoured to fill 
up every vacancy with fome little figure of a convenient form and fize, we 
ought rather to admire his ingenuity than cenfure him for a violation of 
thofe-general rules of art, by which it is fuppofed neceffary, on fuch occa- 
fions, to relieve the eye from a fcene of perplexity and confufion. 

The heads of many of our fhips of war have undoubtedly great beauty 
and propriety ;-and candour muft acknowledge that fome of the moft elegant 
and judicious have been borrowed from the French defigns, which are nevèr 
left to the invention of illiterate mechanics. A multitude of ornaments 
appears rather unneceffary in any building calculated for the purpofes of 
war. Ifthere be any general rule to determine the fubjects, and the quantity 
of fculpture employed in fhip-building, it feems to be connected with the 
ideas of dignity and fimplicity. Thefe two are the genuine characteriftics of 
the Grecian and Roman orders of architecture, as oppofed to that per- 
plexity, and rage for embellifhment, which peculiarly diftinguifh the Gothic. 
It is hardly poffible for us to recollect the various difafters to which a fingle: 
hero, or goddefs, onthe head of a fhip, is expofed by tempeftuous weather, 
battle, and the unexpected encounter of fhips, without trembling for the 
havoc and indecency that may happen in an affemblage of gods and conc- 
fhells, princefles and fatyrs; heroes, blunderbuffes, fea-monfters, little chil- 
dren, globes and thunder-bolts, and all the apparatus neceffary to confti- 
tute the head of a fhip of the firft clafs in our navy. 

In plate [V. we have fketched four heads, which are calculated for veffels 
of different fizes and conftructions. Fig. 6. exhibits an image of Hercules 
brandifhing his club over the heads of Cerberus, calculated for a fhip of 
the line. Fig. 7. reprefents Jupiter riding on his eagle, and armed with his 
thunders, being a fuitable head for a capital fhip. The eagle difplayed by 
fig. 8. may ferve for a frigate; and fig. 9. which exprefles an incumbent 
dragon, is very proper for any fmall veffel with a projecting beak or prow. 
Thefe figures have been feleéted from many others, becaufe, being very rarely 
ufed to decorate the head of a fhip, it is poffible that feveral of our readers 
may never beforelhave obferved them. The two firft, which are ufually called 
image-heads, are bold, warlike, and claffical. The eagle in the third is 
certainly a proper emblem of dignity, force, and velocity: and it is ap- 
prehended neither the reprefentation of the'latter, nor any other figure in that 
pofition, are to be met with amongtt our fhipping. | 

Heap, avant, is allo ufed, ina more enlarged fenfe, to fignify the whole 
front or fore part of the fhip, including the bows on each fide: the head 
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therefore opens the column of water through which the fhip pañlés when : 
advancing. Hence we fay, head-fails, head-fea, head-way, &c. 

Thus fig. 10. plate 1V. reprefents one fide of the fore-part, or head of a 
feventy-four gun fhip, together with part of the bow, keel, and gunnel. 
The names of the feveral pieces, exhibited therein, are as follow: 

A A Fore-part of the keel, with aa the two falfe keels beneath it. 

"AC the ftem. 

aa The cat-head. 

bb The fupporter of the cat-head, /ous-barbe. 

ec The knight-head, or bollard-timber, of which there is one on each fide, 
to fecure the inner-end of the bowfprit. 

dd The haufe-holes. “ 

ee The navel-hoods, i. e. thick pieces of plank laid upon the bow to 
ftrengthen the edges of the haufe-holes. 

f The davit-chock, by which the davit is firmly wedged while employed : 
to fifh the anchor. 

g The bulk-head, which terminates the forecaftle on the fore-fide, being : 
ealled the beak-head bulk-head by fhip-wrights.. 

H The gun-ports of the lower deck. 

b Thé gun-ports of the upper deck and forecaftle. 

I, 1, The channels, with their dead-eyes and chain-plates: 

i The gripe, or fore-foot, which unites the keel with the ftem, forming: 
a part of either. 

‘kk Thofe dotted lines reprefent the thicknefs and defcent of the different- 
decks from the fore-part of the fhip towards the middle. The loweft Of” 
the three dotted lines / expreffes the convexity of the beams, or the differ-- 
ence between the height of the deck in the middle of it’s breadth, and at: 
the fhip’s fide. This is alfo exhibited more clearly in-the midfhip-frame,:, 
where the real curve of the line is delineated. 

N. B. Thefe lines muft be always parallel to the lines which terminate. 
the gun-ports above and below. | 

mm The. timbers of the head, and part of the bowfprit. 

X The rails of the head which lie acrofs the timbers... 

QZ Fore-part of the main-wale. . 

‘RX Fore-part of the ‘channel-wale. 

UC The load water-line, ” à 7 

See alfo the continuation of a fhip throughout her whole length, upon: 
a. fmaller‘{cale, plate I. ELEevaTIoN, Boba 

Fig. 11. reprefents a head-view of .a fhip, with’ the projection of her- 
principal timbers, and all her planks laid om one fide. This figure correfponds~. 
to that of the elevation, plate l..and.the ftern-view, fig. 2. plate X: 

: It is evident'that the fore-patt of a fhip is called it’s head, from the afh- 
nity of motion and pofirion 1t bears to a fifh, and ‘in general to the: hori- 
zontal fituation of all animals whilft fwiming. . 


By the Heap, the ftate of a ship, which is laden.deeper at the-fore-end: 
than the after-end, : 
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Heap-rast, amarre d'avant, arope employed to faften a fhip toa wharf, 

chain, or buoy, or to fome other veffel along-fide. 

H£AD-LAND, acrotere, a name frequently given to a cape, or promon- 
tory. 

Hee the fituation of any fh'p or fhips which are the moft advanced: 
in a fleet, or line of battle. . 

-Heap-rope, that part of the bolt-rope which terminates any of the prin- 
cipal fails on the upper-edge, which is accordingly fewed thereto. See the 
article BoLT-RopE. 

Heap-saixs, voiles de l'avant, a general name for all thofe fails which are: 
extended on the fore-ma{t and bowfprit, and employed to command the fore- 
part of the fhip: fuch are the fore-fail, fore-top-fail, fore-top-gallant-fail, jib, 
fore-ftay-fail, and the fprit-fail with it’s top-fail.. This term is ufed in-oppo- 
fition to after-fails, which fee. 

Heap-to-winp, de bout au vent, the fituation of a fhip or boat, when her 
head is turned to windward. 

Heap-way, fillage, the motion of advancing at fea. Itis generally ufed 
when a fhip firft begins to advance; or in: calm weather, when it is doubtful: 
whether fhe is in a ftate of reft or motion. It is in both fenfes oppofed. to 
retreating, or moving with the ftern foremoft. See the article STERN-way. 

HEART, moque, a peculiar fort. of dead-eye, fomewhat refembling the 
fhape of a heart, but differing from the common dead-eyes, inafmuch as it: 
is only furnithed with one large hole in the middle, fig. 32. plate IT.,.whereas 
the common dead-eyes have always three holes. _ The hearts are:principally. 
ufed to contain the /aniards, by which the ftays are extended. See Drap: 
Eve. | 

HEAVER, a namegiven by feamen to a wooden ftaff, employed by them 
as alever on many occafions; particularly in fetting up the top-maft-fhrouds, 

fraping the the top-mafts, ftroping the larger blocks, feizing the ftanding 
rigging, &c. See thofe articles. _ | 

HEAVING,. virer, (beafian, Sax.) the act of turning about: a capflern, 
windlafs; or other machine of the like kind, by means of bars or handfpecs. 

Heavine the lead. See the article SounDINc. | 

Heavine a-head, is advancing the fhip by heaving-in the cable, or other 
rope, which is-faftened to an anchor-at fome diftance before her. To heave 
a-ftern is therefore to draw the fhip backwards by the fame operation. . 

Heavine-down. See the article CAREENING. nS ee 

‘Heavinc-out, the aët of unfurling and throwing loofe a fail from the’ 
place where it had been rolled and faftened. This phrafe is more particu- 
larly applied to the ftay-fails ; thus we;fay, “ Loofe the top-fails, and heave 
“ out the ftay-fails!”? which is accordingly done, either to fet or dry them. 

Heavine-/oort, is the. drawing fo much of the cable, into the fhip, by. 
means of the capftern or windlafs, as that by, advancing, fhe will be almioft 
perpendicularly above the anchor, and in a proper fituation to fet fail. 

Heavinc-taught, the aét of heaving about the capftern, till the rope 
applied thereto becomes ftreight and ready for aétion. 

iv - HEEL, 
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HEEL, salon, a name ufually given to the after-end of a fhip’s keel; as 
al to the lower end of the ftern-poft, to which it is firmly connected. . 

Heeu of a majt, the lower end, which is diminifhed into the fruftum-of 
a pyramid, fo as to fink immoveably into a hole of the fame fhape, cut in 
the ftep, which is attached to the fhip’s keel. 

Hee of a.top-maft, the lower end, which is fuftained_upon the treftle~ 
trees by means of an iron bar, called the fide. See the article Masr. 

To ee, carguer, to ftoop or incline to either fide. Itis ufually applied 
to a fhip when fhe.is forced into this polition by the wind acting upon her 
fails, while braced obliquely acrofs her; or by being ballafted fo as to lean 
‘more to one fide than the. other. See the articles Cranx, Stirr, and 
Trim. | 

HELM, goavernail, (belma, Sax.) a long and flat piece of timber, or an 
affemblage of feveral pieces, fufpended along the hind part of a fhip's ftern- 
poft, where it turns upon hinges to the right.or left, ferving to direct the courfe 
of the vefñel, as the tail of a fifh guides the body. 

The helm is ufually compofed of three parts, viz. the rudder, the tiller, 
and the wheel, except in {mall veflels, where the wheel .is unneceffary. 

The length and breadth of the rudder are reprefented in plate VIII. where 
it is evident that ic becomes gradually broader in proportion to it’s diftance 
from the top, or to it’s depth under the water. The back or inner part 
of it, which joins to the ftern-poft, is diminifhed into the form of a wedge 
throughout it’s whole length, fo that the rudder may be more eafily turned 
from one fide to the other, where it makes an obtule anele with the keel. 
‘The hinges upon which it is fupported are alfo exprefied in this figure. 
Thofe which are bolted round the ftern-poft to the after extremity of the 
fhip, are called googings, and are furnifhed with a large hole on the after- 
part of the ftern-poft. The other parts of the hinges, which are bolted to — 
the back of the rudder, are called pintles, being ftrong cylindrical pins, 
which enter into the googings, and_reft upon them. The length and thick- 
nef of the rudder is nearly equal to that of the ftern-poit, as reprefented in 
fig. r. plate X. | 

The rudder is turned upon it’s hinges ‘by means of a long bar of timber, 
called the tiller, which is fixed horizontally in it’s upper end within the 
veftel. The movements 0 the tiller to the right and left, accordingly, direct 
the efforts of the rudder to the government of the fhip’s courfe asthe ad- 
vances, which, in the fea-language, is called fteering. The operations of 
the tiller are guided and affifted by a fort of tackle, communicating with the 
fhip’s fide, called the tiller-rope, which is ufually compofed of untarred 
rope-yarns, for the purpofe of traverfing more readily through the blocks or 
pullies. 

In order to facilitate the management of the helm, the.tiller-rope, in all 
large veffels, is wound about a wheel, which acts upon it with the powers 
of a crane or windlafs. The rope employed in this fervice being conveyed 
from the fore-end of the tiller &, to a fingle block 7, on each fide of the fhip, 
(plate II]. Deck) is farther communicated to the wheel, by Ona ‘ike 
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blocks, fufpended near the mizen-maft, and two holes immediately above, lead- 
ing up to the wheel, which is fixed upon an axis, on the quarter-deck, almoft 
perpendicularly over the fore-end of the tiller. Five turns of the tiller-rope are 
ufually wound about the barrel of the wheel, and, when the helm is amidfhip, 
the middle turn is nailed to the top of the barrel, with a mark by which the 
helmfman readily difcovers the fituation of the helm, as the wheel turns it 
from the ftarboard to the larboard fide. The {pokes of the wheel generally 
reach about eight inches beyond the rim or circumference, ferving as handles 
to the perfon who fieers the vefiel. As the effect of a lever increafes in 
proportion to the length of it’s arm, it is evident that the power of the helmf- 
man, to turn the wheel, will be increafed according to the length of the 
{pokes, beyond the circumference of the barrel. 

When the helm, inftead of lying in a, right line with the keel, is turned 
to one fide or the other, as in BD, fig. 1. plate V. it receives an immediate 
fhock, from the water, which glides along the fhip’s bottom in running aft 
from A to B; and this fluid pufhes it towards the oppofite fide, whilft it is 
retained in this pofition: fo that the ftern, to which the rudder is confined, 
receives the fame impreflion, and accordingly turns from B to Z about fome 
point «, whilft the head of the fhip paffes from A to a. It mutt be ob- 
ferved, that the current of water falls upon the rudder obliquely, and only 
ftrikes it with that part of it’s motion which aéts according to the fine of 
incidence, pufhing it in the direction N P, with a force which not only 
depends on the velocity of the fhip’s courfe, by which this current of water : 
is produced, but alfo upon the extent of the fine of incidence. This force 
is by confequence compofed of the fquare of the velocity with which the 
fhip advances, and the {quare of the fine of incidence, which will neceffarily 
be greater or fmaller according to circumftances ; fo that if the veflel runs 
three or four times more {wiftly, the abfolute fhock of the water upon the- 
rudder will be nine or fixteen times ftronger under the fame incidence : and, . 
if the incidence 1s-inereafed, it will yet be augmented in a greater propor-- 
tion, becaufe the fquare of the fine of incidence is more enlarged... This 
impreffion, or, what is the fame thing, the power of the helm, is always 
very feeble, when compared with the weight of the veffel; but as it operates 
with the force of a long lever, it’s efforts to turn the fhip are extremely. 
advantageous. For the helm being applied to a great diltance from the 
center of gravity, G, or from the point about which the veffel turns hori- 
zontally, if the direction P N of the impreffion of the water üpon the rudder; 
be prolonged, it is evident that it will paf perpendicularly to R, widely 
diftant from the center oflgravity G:’thus the abfolute effort of the water is 
very powerful. It is not therefore furprizing that this machine imprefés 
the fhip with a confiderable circular movement, by pufhing the ftern from 
B to 6, and the head from A to a; and even much farther, whilit the fails 
with rapidity: becaufe theeffect of the helm always keeps pace with the 
velecity with which the veffel advances *. 
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‘Amongft the feveral angles that the rudder makes with the keel, there- 
is always one pofition more favourable than any of the others, es it 
more readily produces the defired effec of turning the fhip, in order to 
change her courte. To afcertain this, it muft be confidered, that if the ob- 
liquity of the rudder with the keel is greater than the obtufe angle A B D, 
fo as to diminifh that angle, the action of the water upon the rudder will 
increafe, and at the fame time oppole the courfe of the fhipin a greater degrees 
becaufe the angle of incidence will be more open, fo as to prefent a greater 
furface to the fhock of the water, by oppofing it’s paffage more perpendi- 
cularly. But at that time the direétion N P of the effort of the helm upon 
the fhip will pafs with a fmaller diflance from the center of gravity G 
towards R, and lefs approach the perpendicular N L, according to which 
it is abfolutely neceffary that the power applied fhould act with a greater 
effect to turn the veel. Thus it is evident that if the obtufe angle A B D is 
too much enclofed, the greateft impulfe of the water will not counterbalance 
the lofs fuftained by the diftance of the direction N P from NL; or. 
by the great obliquity, which is given to the fame direction N P of the ab- 
folute effort of the helm with the keel AB. If, on the contrary, the 
angle A B.D 1s too much opened, the direction N P of the force of action of 
the helm will become more advantageous to turn the veffel, -becaufe it 
will approach nearer the perpendicular NL; fo that the line prolonged from 
N P will increafe the line G R, by removing R to a greater diftance from 
the center of gravity G: but then the helm will receive the impreffion of the 
water too obliquely, for the angle of incidence will be more acute; fo that 
it will only prefent a fmall portion of it’s breadth to the fhock of the water, 
and by confequence will only receive a feeble effort. By this principle it is 
eafy to conceive, that the greateft diftance GR from the center of gravity 
G, is not fufficient to repair the diminution of force occafioned by the too 
great obliquity of the fhock of the water. Hence we may conclude, that 
when the water either ftrikes the helm too directly, or too obliquely, it lofes 
a great deal of the effect it ought to produce. Between the two extremes 
there is therefore a mean pofition, which is the moft favourable to it’s 
operations. | 

The diagonal N P of the reétangle IL reprefents the abfolute direétion 
of the effort of the water upon the helm. NI expreffes the portion of this 
effort which is oppofed to the fhip’s head-way, or which pushes her aftern, 
in a direction parallel to the keel. It is eafily perceived that this part N I of 
the whole power of the helm contributes but little to turn the vefiel for if . 
IN is prolonged, it appears that it’s direction approaches to a very fmall 
diftance GV from the center of gravity G, and that the arm of the lever 
BN=G V, to which the force is applied, is not in the whole more than 
equal to half the breadth of the rudder: but the relative force N L, which 
aéts perpendicular to the keel, is extremely different. If the firft NI is 
almoft ulelefs, and even pernicious, by retarding the velocity; the fecond 
N L is capable of a very great effect, becaufe it operates at a confiderable 
diftance from the center of gravity G of the fhip, and acts upon the arm of 
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a lever GE, which is very long. Thus it appears, that between the effects 
NL and NI, which refult from the abfolute effort N P there is one which 
always oppofes the fhip’s courfe, and contributes little to her motion of 
turning; whilft the other produces only this movement of rotation, without 
operating to retard her velocity *. 

Geometricians have determined the moft advantageous angle made by the 
helm with the line prolonged from the keel, and fixed it at 54° 44', pre- 
fuming that the fhip is as narrow at her floating-line, or at the line defcribed 
by the furface of the water round her bottom, as at the keel. But as this 
fuppofition is abfolutely falfe, inafmuch as all veffels augment their breadth 
from the keel upward to the extreme breadth, where the floating-line or the 
higheft water-line is terminated ; it follows that this angle is too large by a 
certain number of degrees. For the rudder is imprefléd by the water, at 
the height of the floating-line, more direétly than at the keel, becaufe the 
fluid exactly follows the horizontal outlines of the bottom; fo that a parti- 
cular pofition of the helm might be fuppofed neceffary for each different 
incidence which it encounters from the keel upwards. But as a middle 
pofition may be taken between all thefe points, it will be fufficient to con- 
fider the angle formed by the fides of the fhip, and her awis, or the middle- 
line of her length, at the furface of the water, in order to determine after 
wards the mean point, and the mean angle of incidence. 

It is evident that the angle 54° 44’ is too open, and very unfavourable 
to the fhip’s head-way, becaufe the water acts upon the rudder there with 
too great a fine of incidence, as being equal to that of the angle which it 
makes with the line prolonged from the keel below: but above, the fhock 
of the water is almoft perpendicular to the rudder, becaufe of the breadth 
of the bottom, as we have already remarked. If then the rudder is only 
oppofed to the fluid, by making an angle of 45° with the line prolonged 
from the keel, the impreffion, by becoming weaker, will be lefs oppofed to 
the fhip’s head-way, and the direction NP. fig. 1. plate V. of the ab- 
folute effort of the water upon the helm drawing nearer to the lateral per- 
pendicular, will be placed more advantageoufly, for the reafons above- 
mentioned +. On the other hand, experience daily teftifies, that a fhip 
fteers well when the rudder makes the angle DBE equal to 35° only. 

It has been already remarked, that the effect of moving the wheel to 
govern the helm increafes in proportion to the length of the {pokes ; and fo 
great is the power of the wheel, that if the helmfman employs a force upon 
it’s fpokes equivalent to thirty pounds, it will produce an effect of 90 or 120 
pounds upon the tiller. On the contrary, the ation of the water ts 
colleéted into the middletof the breadth of the rudders. which is very narrow 
in comparifon withthe length of the tiller; fo the effort of the water is 
very little removed from the fulcrum B upon which it turns; whereas the 
tiller forms the arm of a lever ten or fifteen times longer, which allo increafes 
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the power of thé helmfman in the fame proportion that the tiller bears to: 
the lever upon which the impulfe of the water is directed. This force 
then is by confequence ten or fifteen times ftronger, and the effort of 30 
pounds, which at firft gave the helmfman a power equal to go or 120 
pounds, become acumulated to one of goo or 1800 pounds upon the rud- 
der. This advantage then arifes from the fhortnefs of the lever upon which 
the a&tion of the water is impreffed, and the great comparative length of 
the tiller, or lever, by which the rudder is governed; together with the 
additional power of the wheel that directs the movements of the tiller, and 
fill farther accumulates the power of the helmfman over it, Such a de- 
monftration ought to remove the furprize with which the prodigious effect of 
the helm is fometimes confidered, from an inattention to it’s mechanifm: for 
we need only to obferve the preffure of the water, which acts at a great di- 
{tance from the center of gravity G, about which the fhip is fuppofed to turn, 
and we fhall eafily perceive the difference there is between the effort of the 
water againft the helmfman, and the effect of the fame impulfe againft the 
vefiel, With regard to the perfon who fteers, the water acts only with the. 
arm of a very fhort lever N B, of which B is the fulcrum :.on the contrary, 
with regard to the fhip, the force of che water is impreffed in the direction 
NP, which paffes to a great diftance from G, and acts upon a very long 
lever EG, which renders the action of the rudder extremely powerful in 
turning the veffel; fo that, in a large fhip, the rudder receives a fhock from 
the water of 2700 or 2800 pounds, which is frequently the cafe, when fhe 
{ails at the rate of three or four leagues by the hour; and this force being 
applied in E, perhaps roo or 110 feet diftant from the center of gravity G, 
will operate upon the fhip, to turn her about, with 270000 or 308000 
pounds ;. whilft, in the latter cafe, the helmfman acts with an effort which: 
exceeds not 30 pounds upon the fpokes of the wheel. 

After what has been faid of the helm, it is eafy to judge, that the more 
a fhip increafes her velocity with regard to the fea, the more powerful will: 
be the effect of the rudder, becaufe it agts againft the water with a force, 
which increafes as the fquare of the fwiftnefs of the fluid, whether the fhip » 
advances or retreats, or, in other words, whether fhe has head-way or flern- - 
way; with this diftinétion, that in. thefe two circumftances the effects will. 
be contrary. For if the vefiel retreats, or moves aftern, the helm will be- 
imprefled from I to N, fig. 1. plate V. and inftead of being pufhed, according 
to NP, it will receive the effort of the water from N towards R; fo that the- 
{tern will be‘tranfported according to the fame. movement, and the head: 
turned ina contrary direction. 

When the helm operates by itfelf, the center of rotation of the fhip, and 
her movement, are determined by eftimating the force of this machine ; 
that is to fay, by multiplying the furface of the rudder by the fquare of: 
the fhip’s velocity *. See the articles RuDDER, SAILING, STEERING, TRIM, 
and WORKING. 


* ‘Saverien Dit. Marine, 
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HIGH AND DRY, a phrafe which implies the fituation of a fhip when 
fhe has run aground, fo as to be feen dry upon the ftrand. 

HIGH WATER, haute marée, the greateft height of the flood tide. 
See Froop and Tipe. 

HITCH, clef, a fort of knot or noofe, by which one rope is faftened to 
another, or to fome other object, as a poft, ring, timber-head, maft, &c. 
Hence we fay an half-hitch, dem-clef, a clove-hitch, a rolling-hitch, &cc. 
See Benp and Kwor. 

HOASE, manche pour Peau, a long flexible tube, formed of leather or 
tarred canvas, but chiefly of the latter, and employed to conduct the frefh 
water, which is hoifted aboard a fhip, into the cafks that are ranged in 
the hold; and to pafs the water, or other liquors, out of one cafk into another. 
For the latter ufe, one of the ends or openings of the hoafe is fixed in the 
empty cafk, whilft the other is applied to the pump that extracts the water 
out of the full one. ‘This exercife is, on fome occafions, neceflary to alter or 
preferve the trim of the veffel, without difturbing her ftowage. 

HOG, goret, a fort of flat fcrubbing-broom, ferving to fcrape off the filth 
from a fhip’s bottom, under water, particularly in the act of doot-topping, 
which fee. 

This inftrument is formed by inclofing a multitude of fhort twigs of birch, 
or fuch wood, between two pieces of plank, which are firmly attached to 
each other, after which the ends of the twigs or branches are cut off even, 
fo as to form a fort of brufh of confiderable ftrength. To this machine is fitted 
along ftaff, together with two ropes, the former of which is ufed to thruft 
the hog under the fhip’s bottom, and the latter to guide, and pull it up 
again clofe to the planks thereof, fo as to rub off all the filth effectually. 
This exercife is ufually performed in the fhip’s boat, which is accordingly 
confined as clofe as poffible to the veffel’s fide during the operation, and 
fhifted from one part of the fide to another, till the whole is completed. 

HOIST, guidant, the perpendicular height of a flag or enfign, as op- 
pofed to the fly, which implies it’s breadth from the ftaff to the outer 


edge. 

HOISTING, biffer, the operation of drawing up any body by the affift- 
ance of one or more tackles, according to the weight intended to be railed. 
See the article Tackue. 

The act of pulling up any body, by the help of a fingle block only, 
is never exprefled by the term hoÿfing, if we except the exercife of ex- 
tending the fails, by drawing them upwards along the mafts or ftays, to 
which it is invariably applied. See allo TRacinc-up and WHIPPING. 

HOLD, cake, the whole interior cavity or belly of a fhip, or all that part 
of her infide, which is comprehended between the floor and the lower-deck, 
throughout her whole length. | 

This capacious apartment ufually contains the ballaft, provifions, and 
ftores of a fhip of war, and the principal part of the cargo in a merchantman. © 
The difpofition of thofe articles, with regard to each other, &c. neceffarily 
falls under our confideration in the article Srowace; it fuffices in this place 
2 to 
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to fay, that the places where the ballaft, water, provifions, and liquors are 
ftowed, are known by the general name of the hold. The feveral flore: 
rooms are feparated from each other by bulk-beads, and are denominated 
according to the articles which they contain, the fail-room, the bread-room, 
the fifh-room, the fpirit-room, &c. 

To trim the Houv. See the article Tri. 

After-Hor», a general name given to all that part of the hold which lies 
abaft the main-maft. l 

Fore-Houp, that part of the hold which is fituated in the fore-part of the 
fhip, or before the main hatch-way. 

Hop, in navigation, is generally underftood to fignify a particular 
fituation of a fhip with regard to the fhore, by which fhe is enabled to keep 
within a fufficient diftance, to facilitate her courfe, or anfwer fome other 
important object. Hence we fay, Keep a good hold to the land! or, Keep 
the fhore well aboard! which are fynonimous phrafes, implying to keep near,. 
or in fight of the land. 

Hlorprye-on, the actof pulling back the hind-part of any cable, or other- 
rope, which is heaved round, by the capftern or windlafs, or drawn in by: 
the purchafe of a tackle. See CaPsTERN, Soc, 

Fo have a clearer idea of this exercife, it is neceflary to premife, that 
there are feldom or never more than three turns of any rope pañled about the 
barrel of the capftern, when it is employed: in heaving; becaufe a great 
number of turns of a large rope would foon cover the whole barrel, and 
utterly deftroy the effect of this motion, till thofe turns could be removed ; 
a circumftance which might be attended with very bad confequenees. On 
the contrary; when there are only a few turns, the capftern or windlafs is 
always kept fufficiently clear for-action; for it is evident that every revo- 
lution of either will heave in a quantity of the rope, upon which it is 
employed, equal to the circumference of it’s barre}. Now as there are only 
a few turns upon the barrel at once, an equal quantity. of the rope will: 
neceflarily come off from the capftern at the fame time; and this is accord- 
ingly pulled back as ftrongly as poffible, to prevent it from furging or jerk> 
ing round the barrel, by being held too loofely. This is called holding-on, 
which therefore may be defined, the act of retaining any quantity of rope, 
acquired by the effort of a capftern, windlafs, or tackle; as being employed 
in hoifting as well as heaving. 

Hoxpine water, the operation of flopping a boat in her courfe, by hoid+ 
ing the oars in the water, and bearing the blade, or flat part, ftrongiy againtk 
the current made along-fide, by her pafling {wiftly through the water. Sce 
Back-aSTERN, Oar, and Rowinc. | | 

HOLLOA ! commande! an exclamation of anfwer, to any perfon, who 
calls to another to afk fome queftion, or to give a particular order. Thus, 
if the mafter intends to give any order to the people in the main-top,. he: 
previoufly calls, Main-top, hoay ! To which they anfwer, Holloa! to fhew 
that they hear him, and are ready, It is allo the firft anfwer in hailing a fhip 

at a-diftance. See Haizina, 
: HOME. 
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HOME, in a naval fenfe, either implies the fituation of fome object, 
where it retains it’s full force of action; or where it is properly lodged for: 
convenience or fecurity. In the former fenfe it is applied to the fails; and 
in the latter, it ufually refers to the ftowage of the hold, or the anchors. 

When it is exprefled of the fails, it denotes that their «yes, or lower corners, 
are clofe to the blocks upon the yard-arm, immediately. beneath them ; it is 
therefore underftood only of the loftier fails, as the top-fails, top-gallant-fails, 
and the ftudding-fails thereto belonging. Hence to haul home the top-fail. 
fheets, is to extend the bottom of the top-fail to the lower-yard, by means of 
the fheets. See CLuE and SHEET. | 

In the ftowage of the hold, &c. a cafk, bale, or cafe, is faid to be home, 
when it bears againtt, or lies clofe to fome other object, without leaving any: 
interval between; and indeed the fecurity, or firmnefs.of the ftowage, greatly. 
depends on this circumftance. 

Home, when fpoken of the anchor, feems to imply the ftation of the 
fhip, with regard to her anchor ; which is accordingly faid to come home 
when it loofens from the ground, by the effort of the cable, and approaches 
the place where the fhip floated, at the length of her moorings. See the 
article ANCHOR. 

HOMMOG, zertre, a name given by mariners to a hilloc, or fmall emi- 
nence of land refembling the figure of a cone, and appearing on the fea-coaft 
of any country. 

HOOD, ¢remue, a fort of low wooden porch, refembling the companion, 
and placed over the ftair-cafe or ladder, which leads into the fteerage or 
apartments, where the crew: generally refide in a merchant-fhip. The ufe of 
the hood is to admit the air and light, and-at the fame time. prevent the 
rain from falling into the fteerage. 

HOOK, a crooked piece of. iron, of which there are feveral of. different 
fhapes and fizes ufed at fea, as boat-hooks, can-hooks, cat-hooks, fifh-hooks, 
foot-hooks, &c. See the articles Boar-Hook, Can-Hoox, &c. 

HORSE, marche-pied, a rope reaching from the middle of a yard to it’s 
extremity, or what is called the yard-arm, and depending about two or 
three feet under the yard for the failors to tread upon, whilft they are 
loofing, reefing or furling the fails, rigging out the {tudding-fail booms, &c. 
In order therefore to keep the horfe more parallel to to the yard, it isufually 
fufpended thereto, at proper diftances, by certain ropes called flirrups, which 
hang about two, feet under the yard, having an: eye in their lower ends 
through which the horfe paffes. See the article Riccine. 

Horse is alfo a thick rope, extended in a perpendicular direction near the 
fore or after-fide of a matt, for the purpofe of hoifting or extending fome fail, 
thereon. When it is fixed before a matt, it is calculated for: the ufe; ofa 
fail called the /guare-fail, whofe yard. being attached to the horfe, by means 
of a traveller, or bull’s-eye, which flides up and down occafionally, 1s re- 
tained in a fteady pofition, either when the fail is fet, or whilft it is hoifting 
or lowering. When the horfe is placed abaft or behind a maft, it is in- 
tended for the #ry-fail of a fnow, and is accordingly very rarely fps 

this. 
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‘this pofition, except in thofe floops of war which occafionally affume the 
‘form of fnows, in order to deceive the enemy. 

HOUNDS, aname given to thofe parts of a maft-head, which gradually 
project on the right and left fide, beyond the cylindrical or conical furface, 
which it preferves from the partners upwards. The hounds, whofe upper 
-parts are alfo called cheeks, are ufed as fhoulders to fupport the frame of the 
top, together with the top-maft and the rigging of the lower-maft. See the 
article Mast. 

HOUSED, à a ferre, the fituation of the great guns of a fhip, when they 
-are fecured at fea by their tackles and breechings. See Cannon. 

HOWKER, a veffel in the Dutch.marine, commonly navigated with two 
mats, viz. a main-maft and a mizen-maft, and being from fixty to upwards 
-of two hundred tons in burthen. 

HOUSING, or HOUSE-LINE, a fmall line, formed of three fine ftrands, 
or twifts of hemp, fmaller than rope-yard. It is chiefly ufed to ferze blocks 
into their ftrops, to bind the corners of the fails, or to faften the bottom of a 
fail to it’s bolt-rope, &c. See Bout-Rope. 

HOY, a fmall veffel, chiefly ufed in coafting, or carrying goods to or 
from a fhip, in a road or bay, where the ordinary lighters cannot be managed 
with fafety or convenience. 

‘It would be very difficult to defcribe, precifely, the marks of diftinétion 
between this veffel and fome others of the fame fize, which are alfo rigged 
in the fame manner; becaufe what is called a doy in one place, would aflume 
the name of a /loop or fmack in another: and even the people, who navigate 
thefe veffels, have, upon examination, very vague ideas of the marks by 
which they are diftinguifhed from thefe abovementioned. In Holland, the 
hoy has two mafts; in England it has but one, where the main-fail 18 
fometimes extended by a boom, and fometimes without it. Upon the whole, 
it may be defined a fmall veffel, ufually rigged as a floop, and employed for 
carrying paffengers and luggage from one place to another, particularly on 
the fea-coait. 

HULK, an old fhip of war, fitted with an an apparatus, to fix or take out 
the mafts of his majetty’s fhips, as occafion requires. 

The matt of this veffel aa fig. 2. plate V. is extremely high, and withal 
properly ftrengthened by jbrouds and ffays, in order to fecure the fheers, 
machine à matter, which ferve, as the arm of a crane, to hoift out or in the 
mafts of any fhip lying alongfide. The fheers, 22, are compofed of feve- 
ral long mafts, whofe heels reft upon the fide of the hulk, and having 
their heads declining outward from the perpendicular, fo as to hang over 
the veffel whofe mafts are to be fixed or difplaced. The tackles, cc, 

which extend from the head of the maft to the fheer-heads, are intended to 
pull in the latter towards the maft-head, particularly when they are charged 
with the weight of a maft after it is raifed out of any fhip, which is per- 
formed by ftrong tackles depending from the fheer-heads. The effort of 
thefe tackles is produced by two capfterns, fixed on the deck for ‘this 
purpofe. 
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Hu x is alfo a name beftowed on any old veffel laid by, as unfit for: 
further fervice : it is probably derived from the oAxades, or veffels of burthen. 
of the ancient Grecians. 

HULL, corps @unvaiffeau, the frame, or body of a fhip, exclufive of 
her mafts, yards, fails, and rigging: it is ufually expreffed of a {hip either 
before fhe is furnifhed with mafts, &c. or after fhe is difmafted and ftrip- 
ped of the aforefaid machinery. | 

To Hutt a fhip, is to fire cannon-balls into her hull within the point-blank 
range.. 

Hutt-to, the fituation of a fhip when fhe is “vying a-bull, or with all her 
fails furled; as in trying. See the article Tryinc. 

HURRICANE, ouragan, (buracan, Span.) a violent and prodigious tem- 
peit, occafioned by the collection and oppofition of feveral winds, that fome- 
times blow from one quarter.and fometimes from another, producing a dan-- 
gerous agitation in the fea, where the waves break, and dafh againft each other 
with aftonifhing fury. On the opproach of a hurricane, the fea and air become 
perfectly calm and motionlefs, without a breath of wind ftirring either. Soon 
after this the fky is darkened, the clouds accumulate, and the light of the: 
day is replaced by terrible flafhes of lightening. The hurricanes often laft 
abundantly long, and are ufually accompanied with many fatal accidents *: 
During the continuance of this general calamity, the veffels which were an-- 
chored in the roads frequently cut their cables and put to fea, where they. 
drive at the mercy of the winds and waves, after having ftruck their yards 
and top-mafts. 

‘The hurricanes are more ufual between the tropics, particularly in the: 
Atlantic ocean, than to the northward or fouthward of the torrid zone. 


*- Aubin, Saverien, 
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ACK, a fort of flag or colours, difplayed from a maft erected on the 
j outer end of a fhip’s bowfprit. In the Britifh navy the jack is nothing 
more than a fmall union flag, compofed of the interfection of the red and 
white croffes; but in merchant-fhips this union is bordered with a red field. 
See the article Union. 

JAMMING, the att of inclofing any object between two bodies, fo as 
to render it immoveable, whilft they continue in the fame pofition. This 
expreffion is ufually applied to the fituation of fome running-rope, when it 
happens to be fqueezed by the compreffion of the ftanding-rigging, &c. and 
by confequence incapable of performing it’s office, by traverfing in the 
‘blocks, till it is releafed from this confinement. In this fenfe jamming is 
oppofed to rendering, which fee. 

A cafk, box, &c. is alfo faid to be jammed, when itis in the fame manner 
wedged in between weighty bodies, fo as not to be diflodged without great 
difficulty. 

JEARS, or GEERS, driffe, an aflemblage of tackles, by which the lower 
yards of a fhip are hoifted up along the maft to their ufual ftation, or lowered 
from thence as occafion requires ; the former of which operations is called 
fwaying, and the latter, ffriking. See thofe articles. 

In a fhip of war, the jears are ufually conipofed of two ftrong tackles, 
each of which has two blocks, viz. one faftened to the lower maft-head, and 
the other to the middle of the yard. The two blocks which are Za/hed to 
the middle, or flings of the yard, are retained in this fituation by means of 
two cleats, nailed on each fide, whofe arms enclofe the ropes by which the 
blocks are faftened to the yard. The two ropes, which communicate with 
thefe tackles, lead down to the deck on the oppofite fide of the maft, ac- 
cording to the fituation of the upper jear-blocks. 

The jears, in merchant-fhips, have ufually two large fingle blocks on the 
oppofite fide of the maft-head, and another of the fame fize in the middle 
of the yard. The rope which communicates with thefe paffes through 
one of the blocks hanging at the maft-head, then through the block on the 
yard, and afterwards through the other hanging-block upon the maft. To 
the two lower ends of this rope, on the oppofite fides of che maft, are fixed 
two tackles, each of which is formed of two dauble blocks, the lower one 
being hooked to a ring-bolt in the deck, and the upper one fpliced, or feized, 
imto the lower end of the great rope above, which is called the tye. - 
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this contrivance the mechanical power of the tackle below is tranfmitted to 
the tye, which, communicating with blocks on the yard, readily /ways-up, 
or lowers it, either by the effort of both jears at once, on the oppofite fides 
of the maft, or by each of them feparately, one after the other. 
JETTY-HEAD, a name ufually given, in the royal dock-yards, to that 
part of a wharf which projects beyond the reft; but more particularly the 


front of a wharf, whofe fide forms one of the cheeks of a dry or wet dock. 


JEWEL-BLOCKS, a name given to two fmall blocks, which are fuf- 
pended at the extremity of the main and fore-top-fail-yards, by means of 
an eye-bolt, driven from without into the middle of the yard-arm, parallel 
to it’s axis. The ufe of thefe blocks is to retain the upper-part of the top- 
matt. ftudding-fails beyond the fkirts of the top-fails, fo that each of thofe 
fails may have it’s full force of action, which would be diminifhed by the 
incroachment of the other over it’s furface. The baliards, by which thofe 
ftudding-fails are hoifted, are accordingly paffed through the jewel-blocks ; 
whence, communicating with a block on the top-maft-head, they lead Cown- 
wards to the top or decks, where they may be conveniently hoifted. See the 
article Sat. 

JIB, foc, the foremoft fail of a fhip, being a large ftay-fail extended from 
the outer end of the bowfprit, prolonged by the'jib-boom, towards the 
fore-top-maft-head. See Sai. 

The jib is a fail of great command with any fide-wind, but efpecially 
when the fhip is clo/e-hauled, or has the wind upon her beam; and it’s effort 
in cafting the fhip, or turning her head to leeward, is very powerful, and of 
great utility, particularly when the fhip is working through a narrow chan- 
nel. See Sarin. 

J1s-Boom, a boom run out from the extremity of the bowfprit, parallel 
to it’s length, and ferving to extend the bottom of the jib, and the ftay of the 
fore-top-gallant-maft. This boom, which is nothing more than a conti- 
nuation of the bowfprit forward, to which it may be confidered as a top-mait, 
is ufually attached to the bowfprit by means of two large boom-irons, (fee 
the article Ikon- Work) or by one boom-iron, and a cap on the outer-end 
of the bowfprit; or, ‘finally, by the cap without, and a ftrong lafhing within, 
inftead of a boom-iron; which is generally the method of fecuring it in fmall 


’ merchant-fhips. It may therefore be drawn in upon the bowiprit as occa- 


fion requires, which is ufually practifed when the fhip enters a harbour, 
where it might very foon be broke, or carried away, by the veffels which are 
moored therein, or paffing by under fail. 

JIBING. See Grsgine. 

JIGGER, a machine, confifting of a piece of rope about five feet long, : 
with a block at one end and a fheave at the other; and ufed to ho/d-on the 
cable, when it is heaved into the fhip by the revolution of the qwindlajs. See. 
Ho tpinc-on. | 

The jigger is particularly ufeful when the cable is either flippery with 
mud or ooze, or when it is ftiff and unwieldy; in both of which cafes it is 
very difficult to ftretch it back from the windlafs by hand, which las ut 
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done with facility and expedition, by means of the jigger, as follows: the 
end of the rope, to which the fheave is faftened by a knot, is pañed round’ 
the cable clofe to the windlafs, and the hind part of the rope, coming over 
the fheave, is ftretched aft by means of another rope paffing through the 
jigger-block. As foon as the laft rope is extended, the turn of the former 
about the cable is firmly retained in it’s pofition, by the compreffion of it’s: 
hind part under the fheave, a¢ting upon what may be called the neck of the 
jigger. But as the cable continues to be heaved into the fhip, it is evident 
that the jigger, which is faftened on a particular part thereof, ftretching it 
back, will be removed further aft, by every turn of the windlafs, and the 
effort of the jigger will be leffened in proportion to it’s diftance from the 
windlafs : this circumftance renders it neceffary to fleet or replace it, in 
a proper ftate of action, as occafion requires. ‘The man who performs this 
office accordingly calls out, fleet jigger! one of the men, at the windlafs, 
inftantly fixes his handfpee between the deck and the cable, fo as to jam the: 
latter to the windlafs, and prevent it from running out till the jigger is re 
fixed. 

Jrccer-Tackue, alight fmall tackle, confifting of a double and fingle 
block, and ufed on fundry occafions by feamen. See Tack e. 

IN, dedans, the ftate of any of a fhip’s fails, when they are furled or- 
ftowed. It is ufed in this fente alfo in oppofition to ouf, which implies that 
they are fet; or.extended to affit the fhip’s courfe. 

INSURANCE, affurance, a certain contract, by which an individual, or- 
company, agrees to indemnify whatever loffes or damages may happen to a. 
fhip or cargo, during a voyage, provided they are not occafioned by default 
of the perfon infured. For this agreement the latter pays a certain fum im 
advance, called the premium, which accordingly falls to the infurer in cafe 
the fhip'arrives in a fafe harbour, but if the fhip-is loft, the infurer renders 
che ftipulated fam to the merchant. 

JOURNAL, in navigation, a fort of diary, or daily regifter of the fhip’s. 
courfe, winds, and weather ; together with a general account of whatever is 
material to be remarked in the period of a fea-voyage. 

In all fea-journals, the day, or what is called the 24 hours, terminates 
at noon, becaufe the errors of the dead-reckoning are at that period gene-. 
rally corre€ted by afolar obfervation. The daily compact ufually ‘contains. 
the ftate of the weather; the variation, increafe, or diminution of the wind’; 
and the fuitable fhifting, reducing, or enlarging the quantity of fail ex- 
tended; as alfo the moft material incidents of the voyage, and the condition 
of the fhip and her crew; together with the difcovery of other fhips or: 
fleets, land, fhoals, breakers, foundings, &c. 

The form of keeping journals is very différent in merchant-fhips; but. 
one method appears to be invariably purfued in the navy, which neverthe- 
lefs is certainly capable of improvement, becaufe na form can be properly 
called perfect, that leaves as-great.a fpace for one day’s work, the matter of 

which may be contained in very few lines, as for another that abounds with 
important incidents, fo as to occupy ten times the fpace. If therefore there be 
any: 
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any fuch thing as propriety of method on this occafion, it feems to imply, 
that the fpace containing fhould conform to the matter contained, which 
will neceffarily be greater or lefs, according to circumftances. 

IRON-WORK, ferrure, a general name for all the pieces of iron, of 
whatfoever figure or fize, which are ufed in the conftruétion of a fhip: as 
bolts, boom-irons, nails, fpikes, chain and chain-plates, block-ftrops, cranks, 
braces, pintles, and googings. 

The moft material of thefe articles are explained in their proper places ; 
but as the article bo/f, of which the figures are reprefented in plate IT. was 
accidentally omitted in the proper place, according to the plan of this work, 
it may not be improperly introduced here. 

A bolt then is generally a cylindrical pin of iron, of which there are va- 
rious forts, ufed for fundry occafions in fhip-building. 

_ The bolts are principally employed either to unite feveral members of a 
fhip’s frame into one folid piece, or to faften any moveable body on a pat- 
ticular occafion. Thofe which are calculated for the former purpofe, have 
commonly {mall round heads, fomewhat flatted ; on the contrary, the bolts 
which are intended for the latter ufe, have either a large round head, as 
thofe of the chains, fig. r. plate II. or an eye, with or without a ring in 
the fame place, fig. 3, and 39. as thofe which are defigned to fecure the 
great guns, the jears of the main-fail and fore-fail, the ftoppers of the 
cables, &c. 

The bolts are fhort or long, according to the thicknefs of the timber 
wherein they are to be lodged: they penetrate either quite through the pieces 
into which they are driven, or to a certain determinate depth. The laft 
of thefe, called a rag-bolt, is retained in it’s fituation by means of feveral 
barbs, fig. 2. which, faftening into the timbers, prevent the bolt from loofen- 
ing from it’s ftation by the working of the fhip. The firft, after being driven 
through the pieces it is intended to unite, is confined by a flat iron wedge, 
called the forelock, which is thruft through a narrow hole in the fmall end 
of the bolt, where it is hardened home by a hammer; and to prevent the 
forelock from cutting the wood-work in this pofition, a little iron ring is 
fixed over the end of the bolt, between the forelock and the timber. 

Thofe bolts, which have the largeft of the round-heads, are called fender- 
bolts, being driven into the wales, ftem, or fides of fome {mall veffels of 
burthen, as lighters, beancods, prames, &c. to defend their timber-work, 
from the fhock of any other veffels which may fall aboard by accident. 

A boom-iron is compofed of two iron rings, formed into one piece, fo as 

_ nearly to refemble the figure of 8. It is employed to connect two cylindrical 

pieces of wood together, when the one is ufed as a continuation of the other; 
fuch is the jib-boom to the bowfprit; and fuch are the fPrdding-fail booms 
to the refpective yards from whofe extremities they are prolonged. The 
rims, or circles of the boom-irons, are broad and flat; and one of them, which 
is firmly driven upon the main, or fore-yard-arm, is fomewhac larger than 
the other, as exhibited in fig. $. plate If. The fludding-fail-boom ufually 
refts in the {mall ring, through which it is occafionally thruft outwards from 
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the-yard-arm, whenthe ftudding-fail is to be fet. Every beom of this kind: 
has, or ought to have, two boom-irons, one of which is fixed on the ex- 
tremity of the yard, and the other further inward. The former of thefe is 
frequently framed of one ring only, which projects from the end of the yard, . 
where it is faftened by a {trong iron bar, opening into a fort of fork or crotch 
that flides upon the yard lengthways, where it is faftened by nails driven from 
above and below. 

ISLAND or ICE, a name given by failors to a great quantity of ice col- 
lected into one huge folid mafs, and floating about upon the feas near or 
within the arétic circle. 

. Many of thefe fluctuating iflands are met with on the coafts of Spitzbergen, 
to the great danger of the fhipping employed in the Greenland fifhery. 

JUNK, bouts de cable, a name given to any remnants or pieces of old cable, 
which is ufually cut into fmall portions for the purpofe of making points, 
mats, gafkets, fennit, &c. See Points, &c. | 
_ JURY-MAST, a temporary or occafional matt, erected in a fhip, to fup- 
ply. the place of one which has been carried away by tempeit, battle, or the. 
labouring of.a fhip in a.turbulent fea. . 
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77 AICLING, or KECKLING, a name given to any old ropes, which 
K are wound about a cable, with a fmall interval between the turns, and 
ufed to preferve the furface of the cable from being fretted, when it rubs: 
again{t the fhip’s bow, or fore-foot: See alfo Rounpine and SERVICE. 

KEDGE, ancre de touei, a {mall_anchor, ufed:to keep a fhip fteady whilft 
fhe rides in a harbour.or: river; particularly at the turn of the tide, when. 
fhe might otherwife drive over,her principal anchor, and entangle the ftock: 
or flukes with her flack cable, fo as to loofen it from the ground. This is 
accordingly prevented by a kedge-rope that reftrains her from approaching PE 

The kedges are alfo particularly ufeful in ¢ran/porting a fhip, i. e. re-- 
moving her from one part of the. harbour to another, by means of ropes, 
which are faftened to thefe anchors. They are generally furnifhed with an 
iron ftock, which is eafily difplaced, for the convenience. of ftowing them, 
See the articles ANcHor ‘and Warp: 

KEEL, the principal piece of timber ina fhip, which is ufually-firft laid : 
on the. blocks in building. 

If we compare the carcafe of a fhip to the fkeleton of the human body, . 
the keel. may be confidered:as the back-bone, and the timbers as the ribs. 
It therefore fupports and unites the whole fabric, fince the ftem and ftern= 
poft, which are elevated on it’s ends, are, in fome meafure, a continuation. 
of the keel, and ferve to conneét and 'enclofe the. extremities of the fides by: 
tranfoms ; as the keel forms and unites the bottom by timbers. 

* The keel is generally compofed of feveral thick pieces, (A, plate. lee 
Pieces. of. the Hut) placed lengthways, which, after being fcarfed toge- 

ther, are bolted, and clinched upon the upper fide. When thefe pieces can- 

not be procured large enough to afford a fufficient depth to the keel, there 

is a {trong thick piece of timber bolted to the bottom thereof, called the 
falfe keel, which is alfo very.ufeful in preferving the lower-fide of the main 

keel.. In our largeft fhips of war, the falfe keel is generally compofed.of - 
two pieces, which are called the upper and lower falfe keels. See Mip-- 
SHIP-FRAME. 

The loweft plank in a fhip’s bottom, called the garboard-jirake, has it’s 
inner-edge let into a groove, or channel, cut longitudinally on the fide of the 
keel: the depth of this channel is therefore regulated by the thicknels of. 
the garboard-ftrake. ‘ 
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Keer is alfo a name given to a low flat-bottomed veffel, ufed in the river 
Tyne to bring the coals down from Newcaftle, and the adjacent parts, in 
order to load the colliers for tranfportation. 

Upon an even Keer, the pofition of a fhip when her keel is parallel to the 
plane of the horizon, fo that fhe is equally deep in the water at both ends. 

KEëL-HAULING, a punifhment inflicted for various offences in the Dutch 
navy. It is performed by plunging the delinquent repeatedly under the 
fhip’s bottom on one fide, and hoifting him up on the other, after having 
pañled under the keel. The blocks, or pullies, by which he is fufpended, 
are faftened to the oppofite extremities of the main-yard, and a weight of 
Jead or iron is hung upon his legs to fink him to a competent depth. By 
this apparatus he is drawn clofe up to the yard-arm, and thence Jet fall 
fuddenly into the fea, where, paffing under the fhip’s bottom, he is hoiited 
up on the oppofite fide of the vefiel. As this extraordinary féntence is exe- 
cuted with a ferenity of temper peculiar to the Dutch, the culprit is allowed 
fufficient intervals to recover the fenfe of pain, of which indeed he is fre- 
quently deprived during the operation, fn truth, a temporary infenfibility 
to his fufferings ought by no means to be conftrued into a difrefpect of his 
‘judges, when we confider that this punifhment is fuppofed to have peculiar 
propriety in the depth of winter, whilft the flakés of ice are floating on the 
{tream ; and that it is continued till the culprit is almoft fuffocated for want 
of air, benumbed with the cold of the water, or flunned with the blows 
“his head receives by ftriking the fhip’s bottom. 

‘To Keep, a term ufed on feveral occafions in navigation: as, 

To Keep the land aboard, is to keep within fight of land as much as pof- 
fible.. See alfo Hoxp. 

To Kezp the luff, to continue clofe to the wind, £. e. failing with a courfe 
inclined to the direétion of the wind, as much as poffible, without deviating 
to leeward. This is alfo called, keeping the wind. See CLOSE-HAULED. 

To Keep off, alarguer, tenir le largue, to fail off, or keep at a diftance from 
the fhore. See alfo OFFING. © : 

Boat Kerper, one of the rowers, who remains as a centinel in his turn, to 
take care of any boat and her contents, either when fhe lies by the fhore, or 
along-fide of the fhip; or when fhe is towed aftern of her. 

KELSON, contre quille, a piece of timber, which may be properly defined 
the interior, or counter: part of the keel, as it is laid upon the middle of the 
floor-timbers, immediately over the keel, and, like it, compofed of feveral 
pieces, fcarfed together, reprefented by X, plate I. Preces of the Hott. 
In order to fit with more fecurity upon the floor-timbers and crotches, it is 
notchediabout an inch and a half deep, oppofite to each of thofe pieces, 
and thereby firmly fcored down upon them to that depth, where it is fecured 
by fpike-nails. The pieces of which it is formed are only half the breadth 
and thicknefs of #hofe of the keel. 

The kelfon ferves to bind and unite the floor-timbers to the keel. It is 
confined to the keel by long bolts, which, being driven from without through 
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feveral of the timbers, are fore-locked or clinched upon rings on the upper 
fide of the kelfon. 

KETCH, a veffel equipped with two mafts, viz. the main-maft and 
mizen-maft, and ufually from 100 to 250:tons burthen. 

Kercues are principally ufed as yachts, or as bomb-veffels, the former 
of which are employed to convey princes of the blood, ambafladors, or other 
great perfonages from one part to another ; and the latter are ufed to bom- 
bard citadels, or towns, or other fortrefles. : 

The bomb-ketches are therefore furnifhed with all the apparatus neceflary 
for a vigorous bombardment. ‘They are built remarkably ftrong, as being 
fitted with a greater number of riders than any other veffel of war; fiz. 
5. plate VIE. and indeed this reinforcement is abfolutely neceflary to fuitain 
the violent fhock produced by the difcharge of their mortars, which would 
otherwife, in a very fhort time, fhatter them to pieces. See Morar and 
SHELL. 

KEVELS, faquets, a frame compofed of two pieces of timber, whofe 
lower ends reft in a fort of ftep or foot, nailed to the fhip’s fide, from whence 
the upper ends branch outward into arms or horns, ferving to belay the 
great ropes. by which the bottoms of the main-fail and fore-fail are extended. 
Thefe are reprefented by fig. 3. plate V. 

KEY, quai, a long wharf, ufually built of ftone, by the fide of a harbour 
or river, and having feveral ftore-houfes for the convenience of lading sand 
difcharging merchant-fhips. It is accordingly furnifhed with pofts and rigs, 
whereby they are fecured; together with cranes, capfterns, and other engines, 
to lift the goods into, or out of, the veffels which lie along-fide. | 

Keys, attalons, are alfo certain funken rocks, lying: near the furface of the 
water, particularly in the Weft-Indies. 

KINK, a fort of twift or turn in any cable or other rope, occafioned 
by it’s being very ftiff or clofe-laid ; or by being drawn too haftily: out of 
the roll or tier, when it lies coiled. See the article ComLina. 

KNEE, courbe, a crooked piece of timber, having two branches, or arms, 
and generally ufed to conne& the beams of a fhip-with her fides or timbers. 

The branches of the knees form an angle of greater or fmaller extent,. 
according to the mutual fituation of the pieces which they are defiened: to 
unite. One branch is fecurely bolted to one of the déck-beams, whilft the 
other is in the fame manner attached to a correfponding timber inthe fhip’s 
fide, as reprefented by E in:the Mripsuip-Frame, plate VII. 

Befides the great utility of knees in connecting the beams and timbers into 
‘one compact frame; they contribute greatly to the ftrength and folidity of 
the fhip, in the different parts of her frame to which they are bolted, and there- 
by enable her, with greater firmnefs, to refift the effects of a turbulent fea. 

In fixing of thefe pieces, it is occafionally neceffary to give an oblique 
direction to the vertical, or fide-branch, in order to avoid the range of an 
‘adjacent gun-port, or, becaufe the knee may be fo fhaped as to require this 
difpofition; it being fometimes difficult to procure fo great a.variety of 
knees as may be neceflary in the conitruction of a number of fhips of wa~. 
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In France, the fcarcity of thefe pieces*has obliged their thipwrights fre- 
quently to form their knees of iron. 

Knees are either faid to ‘be dodging or banging. The former are fixed 
horizontally in the.fhip’s frame, having one arm bolted to the beam, and 
the other acrofs two or three timbers, as reprefented by F in the Decx, 
plate HI. The latter.are fixed vertically, as we have defcribed above. See 
alfo Burtpinc, Deck, and Mipsip-PRame. 

Kwee of the head, poulaine, a large flat piece of timber, fixed edgeways upon 
the fore-part of a fhip’s:ftem, and fupporting the ornamental figure or image, 
placed-under the bowfprit. See the article Heap. 

The knee of the head, which may properly be defined a continuation of 
the ftem, as being prolonged from the ftem forwards, is extremely broad at 
‘the upper-part, and accordingly compofed of feveral pieces united into one, 
Y Y, plate I. Prices of the Hutt. It is let into the head, and fecured to the 
thip’s bows by ftrong knees fixed horizontally upon both, and called the 
checks of the head, Z Z, plate AV. fig. 10. The heel of it is fcarfed to the 
upper end of the fore-foot, and it is faftened to the ftem above by a knee, 
called ayfandard, exprefied by &, in plate I. Pisces of the Hutt. 

Befides fupporting the figure of the head, this piece is otherwife ufeful, as 
ferving to fecure the boom, or Lumkin, by which the fore-tack is extended 
to windward ; and, by ‘it’s great breadth, preventing the fhip from falling 
to leeward, when clofe-hauled, fo much as fhe would otherwife do. It alfo 
affords a greater fecurity to the bowfprit, by increafing the angle of the bob- 
ftay, fo as to make it act more perpendicularly on the bowfprit. 

The knee of the head is a phrafe peculiar to fhipwrights; as this piece is 
always called the cut water by feamen, if we except a few, who affecting to 
“be wifer than their brethren, have adopted this expreffion probably on the 
“prefümption that the other is a cant phrafe, or vulgarifm. It appears a mate” 
rial part of the province of this work to call the feveral articles contained 
therein by their proper names, and to rejeét thofe which are fpurious, how- 
ever fanétified by the authority of official dulnefs, or feconded by the adop- 
tion of dignified ignorance. Accordingly we cannot help obferving, that 
when a term of art has been eftablifhed from time immemorial, and, befides 
being highly expreffive, produces the teftimony of foreign nations * to its 
propriety, nothing more certainly betrays a fuperficial underftanding, than 
the attempt to change it, without being able to affign the fhadow of a reafon 
for this alteration. For although knee of the bead, being invariably ufed by 
the artificers, is of courfe explained, in his work, as a term of naval archi- 
tecture, wherein practice has: indeed rendered it natural and intelligible; it 
is neverthelefs very rarely ufed by feamen, efpecially in common difcourfe, 
anlefs when it is intended to imprefs the hearer with an idea of the fpeaker’s . 
fuperior judgment, 

KNIGHT-HEAD, or BozLaARB-TIMBER. | See the article Heap. 

Kwicut-Heaps, two ftrong, pieces of timber, fixed on the oppofite 
fides of the main-deck, a little behind the fore-matt, in a merchant-fhip. 


® The cut-water is called saille-mer by the French. 
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They are ufed to fupport and inclofe the ends of the windlafs, which ac- 
cordingly is turned therein as upon an axis. As each of the knight-heads is 
_ formed of two pieces, they may be occafionally feparated in order to take 
off the turns of the cable from the windlafs, or replace them uponit. They 
are fometimes called the dts, and in this fenfe their upper parts only are 
denominated knight-heads, which being formerly embellifhed with a figure 
defigned to refemble a human head, gave rife to the name they have ever 
fince retained. See the article Winprass. 

KnicaT-#EaDs, /ep de drife, was alfo a name formerly given to the lower 
jear-blocks, which were then no other than bits, containing feveral fheaves, 
“and nearly refembling our prefent top-fail-fheet bits. 

KNITTLE, eguillette, (from knit) a {mall line, which is either plaited or 
twifted, and ufed for various purpofes at fea; as to faften the fervice on the 
cable, to reef the fails by the bottom, and to hang the hammocs between: 
decks, &c. 

KNOT, a large knob formed on the extremity of a rope, by untwifting the 
ends thereof, and interweaving them regularly amoneft each other. There are: 
feveral forts of knots, which differ in their form and fize, according to the 
ufes for which they are defigned: the principal of thefe are the diamond- 
knot, the rofe-knot, the wall-knot, or walnut, fome of which are fingle, and 
ethers double. | 

The knots are generally ufed to faften one rope to another, by means of 
a {mall cord attached to the neck of the knot, called the lard, which is. 
firmly tied about both ropes. Fhey are alfo defigned to prevent the end 
of a rope from fliding through an eye, which the knot is intended.to confine 
in a particular fituation, See Beckers. | 
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T° LABOUR, #ravailler, as a fea-term, implies to roll or pitch heavily 
in a turbulent fea; an effect, by which the mafts and hull of the fhip 
are greatly endangered, becaufe by the rolling motion the mafts ftrain upon 
their fhrouds with an effort, which increafes as the fine of their obliquity : 
and the continual agitation of the veffel gradually loofens her joints, and 
often makes her extremely leaky. 

LADDER, echelle, a well-known convenience, of which there are a great 
number in a fhip, formed of two pieces of plank joined together by crofs- 
pieces, which ferve as fteps, wheseby to mount or defcend from one deck 
to another, 

The ladders derive their names from the feveral hatchways, or other parts 
of a fhip, wherein they are fituated. Befides thefe, there are, of a particular 
conftruétion, the accommodation-ladder and the quarter-ladders. 

Accommodation-Lavper, is a fort of light ftair-cafe, occafionally fixed on 
the gangway of the admiral, or commander in chief, of a fleet. It is furnifhed 
with rails and entering-ropes, covered with red bays, and the lower-end of 
it is retained at a competent diftance from the fhip’s fide by iron bars or 
braces, to render the paflage more convenient to thofe who enter or depart 
trom the fhip. See the article Gancway. 

Quarter-LanDders, two ladders of rope, depending from the right and left 
fide of a fhip’s ftern, whereby to defcend into the boats which are moored 
aftern, in order to bring them up along-fide of the fhip; or to ufe them for 
any other occafion. 

LADEN, chargée, the ftate of a fhip when fhe is charged with a weight 
or quantity of any fort of merchandizes, or other materials, equal to her 
tonage or burthen. If the cargo with which fhe is laden is extremely heavy, 
her burthen is determined by the weight of the goods; and if it is light, 
fhe carties as much as fhe can /tow, to be fit for the purpofes of navigation. 
As a ton in meafure is generally eftimated at 20001b. in weight, a veffel 
of 200 tons ought accordingly to carry a weight equal to 400,000 Ib. when 
the matter of which the cargo is compofed is fpecifically heavier than the 
water in which fhe floats; or, in other words, when the cargo is fo heavy 
that fhe cannot float high enough, with fo great a quantity of it, as her hold 
will contain. 

Lapen in bulk, the ftate of being freighted with a cargo which is neither 
in cafks, boxes, bales, or cafes, but lies loofe in the hold; being defended 
from the moifture, or wet of the hold, by a number of mats and a quantity 


of dunage. Such are ufually the cargoes of corn, falt, or fuch materials. 
LAID- 
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LAID-UP, the fituation of a fhip when fhe is either moored in a harbour 
during the winter-feafon, or laid by, for want of employment, or when by 
age and crazinefs fhe is rendered incapable of further fervice. 

LANCH, a peculiar fort of long-boat, ufed by the French, Spanifh, and 
Italian fhipping; and in general by thofe of other European nations, when 
- employed in voyaging in the Mediterranean fea. 

‘A lanch is proportionably longer, lower, and more flat-bottomed than the 
long-boat; it is by confequence lefs fit for failing, but better calculated for 
rowing and approaching a flat fhore. It’s principal fuperiority to the long- 
boat, however, confifts in being, by its conftruction, much fitter to under- 
run the cable, which is a very neceflary employment in the harbours of the 
Levant fea, where the cables of different fhips are faftened acrofs each other, 
and frequently render this exercife extremely neceflary. 

Lancu is alfo the movement by which a fhip or boat defcends from the 
fhore, either when fhe is at firft built, or at any time afterwards. 

To facilitate the operation of lanching, and prevent any interruption 
therein, the fhip is fupported by two ftrong platforms, laid with a gradual 
inclination to the water, on the oppofite fides of her keel, to which they are 
parallel. Upon the furface of this declivity are placed two correfponcing 
ranges of planks, which compofe the bafe of æframe called the cradle, whole 
upper-part envelopes the fhip’s bottom, whereto it is fecurely attached. Thus 
the lower furface of the cradle conforming exactly to that of the frame 
below, lies flat upon it, lengthways, under the oppofite fides of the fhip’s 
bottom ; and as the former is intended to flide downwards upon the latter, 
carrying the fhip along with it, the planes or faces of both are well daubed 
with foap and tallow. | 

The neceffary preparations for the lanch being made, all the blocks and 
wedges, by which the fhip was formerly fupported, are driven out from under 
her keel, till her whole weight gradually fubfides upon the platforms above 
defcribed, which are accordingly called the ways. The fhores and ftanchions, 
by which fhe is retained upon the ftocks till the period approaches for lanch- 
ing, are at length cut away, and the {crews applied to move her, if necef- 
fary. The motion ufually begins on the inftant when the fhores are cut, and 
the fhip flides downward along the ways, which are generally prolonged 
under the furface of the water, to a fufficient depth, to float her as foon 
as fhe arrives at the fartheft end thereof. 

When a fhip is to be lanched, the enfign, jack, and pendent, are always 
hoifted, the lait being difplayed from a ftaff erected in the middle of the 
fhip. Plate V. fig. 4. reprefents a fhip of war ready to be lanched from the 
ftocks. 

The largeft fhip that ever was lanched in England, is the Britannia, of 100: 
guns, built at Portfmouth. Ships of the firft rate are commonly conftruéted 
in dry docks, and afterwards floated out, by throwing open the flood-gates, 
and fuffering the tide to enter, as foon as they are finifhed. 

Lancu, the order to let go the top-rope, after any top-maft is fidded. 

LAND-FALL, afterrage, the firft land difcovered after a fea-voyage: 
‘hence it is common for fhips, who accoft each other at fea, to wifh a good. 
1102. land-fall. 
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Jand-fall at parting, by which they imply a difcovery of land, at or near 
the place whither their courfe is direéted, and which they expect to make by 
their journals. 

Lanp-Lockep, bouclé, the fituation of a fhip which is environed by the 
land &n all fides in a road, bay, or haven; fo as to exclude the profpect of 
the fea, unlefs over fome intervening land. See the French word ferre, and 
the phrafes following it. 

LANGREL, or LANGRAGE, wmitrailles, a particular kind of fhot, 
formed of bolts, nails, bars, or other pieces of iron tied together, and 
forming a fort of cylinder, which correfponds with the bore of the cannon, 
from which it is intended to be difcharged. This contrivance is particularly 
defigned to wound or carry away the mafts, or tear the fails and rigging of 
the adverfary, fo as to difable him from flight or purfuit. It is never ufed 
in royal fhips, but very often by privateers and merchantmen. 

LANIARD, (/anier, Fr.) a fhort piece of cord or line, faftened to feveral 
machines in a fhip, and ferving to fecure them in a particular place, or to 
manage them more conveniently. Such are the laniards of the gun-ports, 
the laniard of the buoy, the laniard of the cat-hook, &c. 

The principal laniards ufed in a fhip, however, are thofe employed to 
extend the fhrouds and ftays of the mafts, by their communication with the 
dead-eyes, fo as to form a fort of mechanical power, refembling that of a 
tackle. See DEAD-EYES. 

Thefe laniards, rides, are fixed in the dead-eyes as follows: One end of 
the laniard is thruft through one of the holes in the upper dead-eye, and 
‘chen knotted, to prevent it from drawing out; the other end is then pafied 
through one of the holes in the lower-dead eye, whence, returning upward, 
it is inferted through the fecond hole in the upper dead-eye, and next through 
the fecond in the lower dead-eye, and finally through the third holes in both 
dead-eyes. The end of the laniard, being then directed upwards from the 
loweft dead-eye, is ftretched as ftiff as poflible by the application of tackles, 
and that the feveral parts of it may flide with more facility through the 
holes in the dead-eyes, it is well fmeared with hogs lard or tallow, fo that 
the ftrain is immediately communicated to all the turns at once. 

 LANTHORN, a well-known machine, of which there are many ufed 
in a fhip, particularly for the purpofe of directing the courfe of other fhips 

in a fleet or convoy: fuch are the poop and top-lanthorns, &c. 

LAP-SIDED, bordier, the ftate of a fhip, which is built in fuch a manner 
as to have one fide heavier than the other; and, by confequence, to retain a 

conftant heel, or inclination towards the heavieft fide; unlefs when fhe is 
brought upright, by placing a greater quantity of the cargo, or ballaft, on 
the other fide. See BALLAST. 

LARBOARD, Pabord, a name given by feamen to the left fide of a 
fhip, wherein the right and left are apparently determined by the analogy of 
a fhip’s pofition, on the water, to that of a fifh. . 

LARGE, a phrafe applied to the wind, when it croffes the line of a fhip’s 
courfe in a favourable direétion, particularly on the beam or quarter. To 
underftand this more clearly, let us fuppofe a fhip fteering weft; then the 
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wind, in any point of the compafs to the eaftward of the fouth or north, may 
be called Jarge, unlefs indeed when it is directly eaft, and then it is faid to 
be right aft. 

Sailing Lance, aller vent largue, is therefore advancing with a large wind, 
fo as that the beets are flackened and flowing, and the dowdines entirely difufed, 
This phrafe is generally oppofed to failing clofe-hauied, or with a fcant wind, 
in which fituation the fheets and bowlines are extended as much as poffible. 

LASHING, amarrage, a piece of rope employed to faften or fecure any 
moveable body in a fhip, or about her matts, fails, and rigging: alfo theeact 
of faftening or fecuring any thing by means of the rope ufed for this purpofe. 

LATEEN-SAIL, a long triangular fail extended by a lateen-yard, and 
frequently ufed by xebecs, polacres, fettees, and other veflels navigated in 
the Mediterranean fea. 

LAYING tHe Lanp, in navigation, the ftate of motion which increafes 
the diftance from the coaft, fo as to make it appear lower and fmaller; a 

_circumftance which evidently arifes from the intervening convexity of the 
furface of the fea. It is ufed in contradiftinétion to rai/ing the land, which is 
produced by the oppofite motion of approach towards it. 

LEAK, a chink or breach in the decks, fides, or bottom of a fhip, 
through which the water paffes into her hull. When a leak firft commences, 
the veffel is faid to have fprung a leak. 

LEAKY, the ftate of a fhip when abounding with leaks. 

LEDGES, certain fmall pieces of timber placed athwart-fbips, under the 
decks of a fhip, in the intervals between the beams, as exhibited in the re- 
prefentation of the deck, plate II. 

Lepct is alfo a long ridge of rocks, near the furface of the fea. 

LEE, an epithet ufed by feamen to diftinguifh that part of the hemifphere 
to which the wind is directed, from the other part whence it arifes; which 
latter is accordingly called so windward. This expreffion is chiefly ufed when 
the wind crofles the line of a fhip’s courfe, fo that all on one fide of her is 
called ¢o-windward, and all on the oppofite fide, to-leeward : and hence, 

Under the Lex, implies farther to the leeward, or farther from that part 
of the horizon from whence the wind blows; as, | 

Under the Lux of the fhore; i. e. at a fhort diftance from the fhore which 
lies to windward. This phrafe is commonly underftood to exprefs the fitua- 
tion of a veffel, anchored, or failing under the weather-fhore, where there 
is always fmoother water, and lefs danger of heavy feas, than at a great 
diftance from it *. 

Lee-Larcues, the fudden and violent rolls which a fhip often takes to 
the leeward in a high fea, particularly when a large wave ftrikes her on the 
weather-fide. 


# Milton alludes to this fituation, in his fecond book of Paradi/e Loft: where, 
ce The pilot of fome fmall night-founder’d fkif, 
6e With fixed anchor 
«© Moors by his fide, under the 166.” 
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Ler-sipe, all that part of a fhip or boat which lies between the maft, and 
the fide fartheft from the direction of the wind; or otherwife, the half of a 
fhip, which is prefied down towards the water by the effort of the fails, as 
feparated from the other half, by a line drawn through the middle of her 
length. That part of the fhip, which lies to windward of this line, is ac- 
cordingly called the weather fide. 

Thus admit a fhip to be failing fouthward, with the wind at eaft, then is 
her ftarboard, or right-fide, the lee fide ; and the larboard, or left, the weather- 
fide. 

Lrrwarp-suip, a vefel that falls much to leeward of her courfe, when 
failing clofe-hauled, and confequently lofes much ground. 

To Luzwarp, towards that part of the horizon which lies under the lee, 
or whither the wind bloweth. Thus, “ We faw a fleet under the lee,” and, 
“ We faw a fleet to leeward,” are fynonymous expreffions. 

T,ge.way, 1s the lateral movement of a fhip to-leeward of her courfe, or 
the angle which the line of her way makes with the keel when fhe is c/e- 
hauled. See that article. 

This movement is produced by the mutual effort of the wind and fea 
upon her fide, forcing her to leeward of the line upon which fhe appears to 
fail; and in this fituation her courfe is neceffarily a compound of the two 
motions by which fhe is impelled, of which the one preffes forward, ac- 
cording to the line of her keel, from H to K, fig. 5. plate V. whilft the 
other, acting in the line B A, pufhes her to leeward of the courfe from B 
towards A, with a motion which is ufually in proportion to the force of 
the wind, and the rate of her velocity, as appears by the following theory. 

When a fhip is clofe-hauled, and the head-fails are in perfect equilibrior 
with thofe abaft, the refiftance of the water from A to B. fig. 5. plate V. 
is equal to the impulfe of the fails, whether it is impreffed upon the center 
of gravity H of the fhip, or any other point of her length before or abaft 
it. In this fituation, the fhip will as readily bear away as come nearer to 
the wind, with regard to the refiftance of the water upon her bottom on one 
fide, and the impulfion of the wind upon the fails on the other. But it muft 
be obferved, that the united effort of the fails aéts upon the fhip according. 
to a direction B A, perpendicular to their furfaces, and commencing it’s 
action in fome point H, being the mean d between the different effects C G,, 
of the fails afore and abaft, which fhould exactly correfpond with the re- 
fiftance of the water from A towards B; fo that the veffel is pufhed to lee- 
ward of the courfe IK, which fhe fteers in the direction BA of the effort 
of the fails. But the refiftance of the water, ating upon the lee-fide of 
her bottom, counterbalances this effort, and becomes ftronger,. in propor-. 
tion to the greater facility with which the divides the fluid with her ftem 5. 
fo that fhe will really advance in the courfe NR, which lies nearer the line 
of her keel than BA. Thus the angle K HR of the lee-way is propor- 
tional to the greater or lefs refiftance the fhip meets with from the fluid. 
upon her lee-fide, refpeétively with her greater or lefs facility of dividing it 
with her fore-part; fo that the lee-way 1s very inconfiderable, except when 
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the fhip is clofe-hauled, and is accordingly difregarded whenever the wind 
is large. . 

This demonttration might be pufhed farther by a fact founded on daily 
experience, which proves that not only the lee-way depends on the form of 
the veffel, but alfo the degree of velocity with which fhe advances; and per- 
haps never, intirely, upon the greater or lefs obliquity of the fails with the 
keel, as fome authors have pretended. For when a fwift-failing fhip is 
clofe-hauled, with all her fails out, in a very light wind, and fcarcely having 
freerage-way, the lee-way is confiderable even in fmooth water. This is 
occafioned by the tardy motion of the veffel, which being feebly pufhed for- 
ward cannot imprefs the water with a forcible effect, and by confequence 
feels no refiftance from it, but is accordingly carried with facility by her 
fails, in the direction of their effort BA: and if we confider the fituation 
of the fhip’s fide, which prefents a great furface of fail above the water, it 
appears that the lee-way will become yet more perpendicular to the keel. But 
when the wind makes a forcible impreffion, the velocity of moving forward 
is confiderably augmented; the fhip ftrikes the fluid with a force, expreffed 
by the fquare of two or three leagues of fwiftnefs, from B towards A. in the 
fpace of an hour, whilft the water repels her effort in a contrary direction. 
The refiftance of the water is then, in the ratio of this fquare, to the fquare 
of her firft velocity, or head-way ; and in this ftate will not readily yield to 
iv’s effort. The lee-way immediately decreafes, and will be ftill farther dimi- 
nifhed, if the fhip’s courfe is accelerated. If then atthe moment when the fhip 
advances with great rapidity, fhe dears away 12 or 15 degrees, or even two. 
points, without altering the general arrangement of her fails, their obliquity 
remains the fame; the fhip therefore ought to have the fame lee-way, ac- 
cording to the opinion of thofe who have written on the theory of failing. 
The velocity is augmented, becaufe the fails then receive the wind by a 
greater fine of incidence, and thereby acquire a more powerful effort, whilft 
the fhip’s head is always ftruck by the water in the fame parts, and by the 
fame fine of incidence; fo that the lee-way is alfo diminithed, becaufe the 
water refifts more, in confequence of the accelerated fwiftnefs ; and becaule 
the refiftance is more exerted on the fhip’s fide than on her head, which is 
lefs oppofed to it’s impulfion. Hence we may conclude, that the lee-way 
of a fhip does not entirely depend on the difpofition of her fails; that it is 
different in different veffels, becaufe they are neither formed alike, nor are 
their fails equally ¢rimmed in the fame oblique courfes: and finally, becaufe 
they have always a different velocity, at the fame time, and under the fame 
fail. Thus it is evident, that the lee-way is always compofed of the fhip’s 
comparative velocity; of her form, which gives more or lefs proportional 
refiftance upon the fide than on the fore-part; and of the difpofition of her 
fails, as forming a greater or fmaller obliquity with the keel. See alfo CLosE- 
HAULED, DRIFT, and SAILING, | 

LEECHES, bords, the borders or edges of a fail, which are either floping 
or perpendicular, See Gorina, 
The 
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The leeches of all fails, whofe tops and bottoms are parallel to the deck, 
or at right angles with the maft, are denominated from the fhip’s fide, and 
the fail to which they belong; as the ftarbeard \eech of the main-fail, the ee 
leech of the fore-top-fail, &c. but the fails which are fixed obliquely upon 
the mafts, have their leeches named from their fituation with refpect to the 
fhip’s length; as the fore-leech of the mizen, the after-leech of the jib, or 
fore-ftay-fail, &c. 

Leecu-Lines, cargues-bouline, certain ropes faftened to the middle of the 
leeches of the main-fail and fore-fail, and communicating with blocks under 
the oppofite fides of the top, whence they pafs downwards to the deck, 


ferving to trufs up thofe fails to the yard, as occafion requires. See Brats. | 


Lrrcu-RoPE, ralingue, a name given to that part of the bolt-rope, to 
which the border, or fkirt of a fail is fewed. In all fails, whofe oppofite 
leeches are of the fame length, it is terminated above by the earing, and 
below by the clue. See Bour-rops, Cruz, and Karine. 

LENGTHENING, the operation of cutting a fhip down acrofs the mid- 
dle, and adding a certain portion to her length. It is performed by fawing 
her planks afunder, in different places of her length, on each fide of the mid- 
fhip frame, to prevent her from being weakened too much in one place. 
The two ends are then drawn apart, to alimited.-diftance, which muft be 
equal to the propofed addition of length. An intermediate piece of timber 
is next added to the keel, upon which a fufficient number of timbers are 
erected, to fill up the vacancy produced by the feparation. ‘The two parts 
of the kelfon are afterwards united, by an additional piece which is fcored 
down upon the floor-timbers; and as many beams as may be neceffary are 
fixed acrofs the fhip in the new interval, Finally, the planks of the fide are 
prolonged, fo as to unite with each other, and thofe of the ceiling refitted 
in the fame manner; by which the whole procefs is completed. 

To Lert in, enclaver, amongft fhipwrights, is to fix a diminifhed part of 


one plank, or piece of timber, into a vacancy, formed in another for this pur-» 


poie. See Rassir. 

LETTER OF MART, a commiffion granted by the lords of the ad- 
miralty, or by the vice-admiral of any diftant province, to the commander of 
a merchant-fhip, or privateer, to cruize again, and make prizes of, the 
enemy’s fhips and veffels, either at fea, or in their harbours. 

To LIE along, or LIE over, See the article ALONG. 

To Liz to. See Lvinc-To, &c. 

LIEUTENANT of a fhip of war, the officer next in rank and power 
to the captain, in whofe abfence he is accordingly charged with the command 
of the fhip; as alfo the execution of whatever orders he may have received. 
from the commander relating to the king’s fervice. 

The lieutenant, who commands the watch at fea, keeps a lift of all the 
officers and men thereto belonging, in order to. mufter them, when he: judges. 
it expedient, and report to the captain the names of thofe who are abfent 
from their duty. During the night-watch, he occafionally vifits the lower 


® decks, or fends thither a careful officer, to fee that the proper centinels are at. 
i | their 
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their duty, and that there is no diforder amongft the men; no tobacco 
fmoked between decks, nor any fire or candles burning there, except the 
lights which are in lanthorns, under the care of a proper watch, on par- 
ticular occafions. He is expeéted to be always upon deck in his watch, as 
well to give the-neceflary orders, with regard to trimming the fails and fuper- 
intending the navigation, as to prevent any noife or confufion; but he is 
never to change the fhip’s courfe without the captain’s direétions, unlefs to 
avoid an immediate danger. 

The lieutenant, in time of battle, is particularly to fee that all the men 
are prefent at their quarters, where they have been previoufly ftationed ac- 
cording to the regulations made by the captain. He orders and exhorts 
them every where to perform their duty, and acquaints the captain at all 
other times of the mifbehaviour of any perfons in the fhip, and of whatever 
elfe concerns the fervice or difcipline. | 

The youngeft lieutenant of the fhip, who is alfo ftiled lieutenant at arms, 
befides his common duty, is particularly ordered, by his inftruétions, to 
train the feamen to the ufe of fmall arms, and frequently to exercife and 
difcipline them therein. Accordingly his office, in time of battle, is chiefly 
to direct and attend them, and at all other times to have a due regard to the 
prefervation of the fmall arms, that they be not loft or embezzled, and that 
they are kept clean and in good condition for fervice. 

LIFTS, dalanciers, certain ropes, defcending from the cap and maft-head, 
to the oppofite extremities of the yard immediately under; where, pafling 
through a block or pulley, they become double. They are ufed to keep 
the yard in equilibrio; or to pull one of it’s extremities higher than the other 
as occafion requires; but particularly to fupport the weight of it, when a 
number of feamen are employed thereon, to furl or reef the fail. 

The lifts of the top-fail-yards, called the top-fail-lifts, are alfo ufed as 
Joeets to extend the bottom of the top-gallant-fail above. 

The yards are faid to be fquared by the lifts, when they hang at right 
angles with the maft; that is to fay, parallel to the horizon, when the vefiel 
is upright upon the water. . 

Topping-Lirt. See Toppine-Lirt. 

LIGHT, J/ege, in the fea-language is ufed in contradiftin@ion to laden. 
A fhip is accordingly called light, either when fhe has no cargo, or when 
fhe is not fufficiently ballafted. : 

LIGHTER, allege, a large, open, flat-bottomed veffel, generally managed 
with oars, and employed to carry goods to or froma fhip when fhe is to be 
laden or delivered. See the article Vessez. 

There are alfo fome lighters furnifhed with a deck throughout their whole 
length, in order to contain thofe merchandizes, which would be damaged by 
rainy weather: thefe are ufually called clofe-lighters. 

LIGHT-HOUSE, phare, tour à feu, a fort of tower erected upon a 
Cape or promontory on the fea-coaft, or upon fome rock in the fea, and 

having a great fire, or light formed by candles, upon it’s top, in the night 
time, which is conftantly attended by fome careful perfon, fo as to be feen 
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at a great diftance from the land. It is ufed to direét the fhipping on the 
coaft, that might otherwife run afhore, or fteer an improper courfe, when 
the darknefs of the night, and the uncertainty of currents, &c. might ren- 
der their fituation, with regard to the fhore, extremely doubtful. 

LIGHT-ROOM, fanal de foute, a fmall apartment, inclofed with glafs 
windows, near the magazine of a fhip of war. It is ufed to contain the 
lights by which the gunner, and his affiftants, are enabled to fill the car- 
tridges with powder, to be ready for action. ~ 

LIMBERS, or LIMBER-HOLES, parcloffes, certain fquare holes cut 
through the lower parts of a fhip’s floor-timbers, very near the keel. Being 
difpofed in a line, parallel to the keel, they form a channel, which com- 
municates with the pumps throughout the whole length of the floor, fo that 
the water which enters by a leak, and would otherwife be intercepted by 
the timbers, is eafily conveyed to the well-room, where the pumps are fixed. 
Every floor-timber has two limber-holes cut through it, viz. one on each 
fide of the kel/on. ; 

Limser-Boarps, fhort pieces of plank, which form a part of the ceiling, 
or lining of a fhip’s floor, clofe to the kelfon, and immediately above the 
limbers. They are occafionally removed, when it becomes neceflary, to 
examine, or clear the limber-holes of any filth, fand, chips, or gravel, by 
which they may be clogged, fo as to interrupt the paflage of the water, in 
the fhip’s floor, to the pump-well. 

Limesr-Rope, a long rope, frequently retained in the limber-holes of a 
fhip, and communicating from one to another, in order to clear them by 
pulling the rope backwards and forwards, fo as to loofen the fand or dirt 
by which they may occafionally be choaked. 

LINE, /igve, a general name given to the arrangement or order in which 
a fleet of fhips of war are difpofed to engage an enemy. 

This difpofition, which is the beft calculated for the operations of naval 
war, is formed by drawing up the fhips in a long file, or right line, pro- 
longed from the keel of the hindmoft to that of the foremoft, and paffing 
longitudinally through the keels of all the others, from the van to the rears 
fo that they are, according to the fea-phrafe, in the wake of each other. 

In the line, or order of battle, all the fhips of which it is compofed are 
clofe-bauled, wpon the ftarboard or larboard-tack, about 50 fathoms diftant 
from each other. See plate V. fig. 6. where.ad reprefents the elevation, and 
AB the plan of this order, upon the ftarboard-tack ; the direction of the 
wind in both being expreffed by the arrow in the latter. 

A feet is more particularly drawn up in the line when in prefence of an 
enemy.. It ought to be formed in fuch a manner as that the fhips fhould 
mutually fuftain and reinforce each other, and yet preferve a fufficient fpace 
in their ftations, to work or direct their movements with facility during 
the ation. Thus they will be enabled effectually to cannonade the enemy, 
without incommoding the fhips of their own fquadron. 

The line clofe-hauled is peculiarly chofen as the order of battle, becaufe 
if the Acet, which is to windward, were arranged in any other line, the enemy 

might 
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might foon gain the weather-gage of it; and even if he thinks it expedient 
to decline that advantage, it will yet be in his power to determine the 
diftance between the adverfe fleets, in an engagement, and to compel the 
other to action. The fleet to leeward, being in a line clofe-hauled, parallel 
to the enemy, can more readily avail itfelf of a change of the wind, or of the 
neglect of it’s adverfary, by which it may, by a dextrous management, get to 
windward of him: or, fhould it fail in this attempt, it will neverthelefs be 
enabled, by the favourable ftate of the wind, to avoid coming to action, if 
the enemy is greatly fuperior; or to prevent him from efcaping, if he fhould 
attempt It. 
Befices thefe advantages, this order of battle is fingularly convenient and 
proper in other refpects. The fails of each fhip are difpofed in fuch a man- 
ner as to counter-act each other, fo that the fhips in general neither advance 
or retreat during the action. By this circumftance they are enabled to retain 
their flations with greater ftability,-and to profecute the battle with vigour 
and refolution, yet without perplexity and diforder. The uniformity of the 
line will be preferved, fo that the admiral’s orders may be readily com- 
municated by fignals from the van to the rear. The diftrefs of any parti- 
cular fhip, that is difabled and rendered incapable to continue the aétion, 
will be prefently difcovered, and her place accordingly fupplied by one of 
the fhips in referve. The circumftances and fituation of the enemy’s line 
will be ever open.to the view of the commander in chief, fo that he may be 
enabled to convert any difafter that may happen therein to his own advantage. 
It may be alledged indeed, that the fame reafons hold good with regard to 
the enemy, to whom this arrangement will be equally beneficial. It may 
alfo be obferved, that particular occafions have rendered it neceffary to 
break the order of the line; and that fometimes this expedient has been 
practifed with equal judgment and fuccefs. To the firft of thefe allegations 
it may be anfwered, that in war as well as politics, there are certain general 
rules abfolutely neceffary to be obferved by the hoftile powers: rules which 
are founded on mutual convenience, and authorifed by the invariable 
example of all ages! Whatever tends to facilitate the defigns of the adverfe 
parties on each other, or whatever operates to fhorten the period of war, 
and render it lefs deftructive and fatal, are objects which ought never to be 
difregarded. Diforder has not only a tendency to protraét the war, but to 
make it more bloody and ruinous, and to aggravate all the calamities with 
which it is infeparably attended. Perhaps this obfervation is particularly 
applicable to our prefent purpofe, unlefs the confequences of diforder in a 
fea-fight, as related below, fhould rather be confidered as the creation of 
fancy, than a recital of facts, naturally refulting from known caufes. Al 
though peculiar circumftances have fometimes, by their fuccefs, juftified the 
mealure of engaging an enemy’s fleet, without forming the line; or after the 
line has been feparateds there is neverthelefs very few operations in war that 
require greater delicacy and vigilance, if the hoftile Meets are very near to each 
_ other. Perhaps no military enterprize can be attended with greater hazard, 
or with fewer hopes of fuccèfs. The inceffant fire of fo large an aflembly 
of fhips in a very fhort time covers the fcene of action with a cloud of 
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fmoke, which is conftantly accumulating. The winds that enable the two 
fleets to approach each other are foon become extremely feeble, or perhaps 
perfectly lulled, by the explofions of a vigorous cannonade : they are of courfe 
incapable any longer to diffipate the fmoke, which then darkens the air, and is 
almoft impenetrable to the eye. If in this fituation the hoftile fhips are 
promifcuoufly fcattered amoneft each other, it is eafy to foretel the mif. 
chief, perplexity, and diftraétion, to which the whole will be inevitably ex- 
pofed. Not only is the moft comprehenfive fkill of the commander in chief 
rendered ufelefs ; the fmaller fhips, abandoned to their ill fortune, may be 
torn to pieces by fuperior force, without relief or fuccour: and, what is in- 
finitely worfe than all, the fhips of the fame fleet may cannonade each other, 
with all the refolution and {pirit which they exert againft their enemies ! 
Tf the defign of war is conqueft, and not maffacre, it is thus totally per- 
verted! The battle, inftead of being brought to a {peedy iffue, and decided \ 
by a victory and defeat, is unhappily protracted into a fcene of flaughter 
and ruin, equally fatal and undecifive to both parties. 

If then diforder and confufion are fraught with fuch dangerous confe- 
quences in a naval armament, it is no lefs certain that the principal finews of 
it’s ftrength are difcipline, regularity, vigilance, and activity. It has been 
already remarked, that the fhips of the line fhould be fufficiently clofe, to 
fuftain each other; for if they are farther apart than thofe of the enemy’s line, 
many fingle fhips will fuffer the fre of two at once. Hence the fleet ig 
rendered inferior to that of the enemy, at the onfet of battle; a circum- 
ftance which evinces the fuperiority of larger fhips, accompanied with: 


Weightier metal! the enemy is defeated by the efforts of a more numerous. 
and more powerful artillery. 


Befides thefe advantages, the larger fhips are in other refpeéts highly pre- 
-ferable in à line of battle. They overlo 


ok thofe of an inferior rate, which 
are accordingly, laid open to the fire o 


f their mufquetry. In a high fea: 
they can more fafely employ the artillery of their lower deck than a fmaller 


fhip; and if both are obliged to fhut their lower deck ports, the advantage 
of the three-decked fhips, with regard to their cannon, will yet be confi- 
derable: they have three tier againft two, and two againft one. The fame 
fuperiority fubfifts, in cafe they are difmafted, when the upper-deck is en- 
cumbered with the ruins. | : 

The large fhips, being higher detween-decks, are lefs incommoded with. 
the fmoke; and their cannon is managed with greater facility. 

The large fhips, having greater folidity of frame, are better calculated to: 
refill the effects of battle and tempeft. In general alfo, they fail better than. 
the {mall ones, except in fine weather; for in a frefh wind, when the fea 
becomes agitated, they have always the fuperiority. | 

The fire-fhips do not fucceed fo well againft large fh 
the artillery will fink. them, or oblige them foone 
fign; and they are eafily towed away by the great lo 

The line of a fleet, which has abundance of capital fhips, need not be 
fo much enclofed as that of an enemy who has fewer. The former may be 
allo lefs numerous, without being weaker, de 


ips as the fmaller ones: 
r to relinquifh their de- 
ng boats: 
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- An open line will, on many occafions, work more eafily than one which. | 
: - ig more enclofed ; and if it is lefs numerous, the movements thereof are more 4 
\ expeditious; the fignals better attended; the general order more exactly 
preferved ; and the fhips lefs liable to be feparated. Hence it will be lefs 
embarraffed by a change of wind, and the order will be fooner re-eftablifhed. 
A lefs numerous line will more readily approach or efcape from an enemy, . 
or a hoftile fhore ; and, finally, when cruizing in a fmaller fpace, it will not 
. be fo much contracted. ï 
From the preceding refleétions it refults, that the line, which contains 
more capital fhips, will be ftronger than one more numerous, if compofed of ] 
fmaller fhips. ‘This reflection however does not exclude a certain number 1 
of the third and fourth rafes, which are neceffary in all naval armaments *, | 
As the hoftile fleets are drawn up in two oppofite lines, with their fides to 
the wind, it is evident that one muft be to the leeward of the other, as ap- 
pears in fig. 8. plate V. Both fituations however have their defects as well 
as advantages. | 
The advantages of a weather-line are generally, that it may approach the 
enemy fo as to determine the time and diftance of action. If it is more 
numerous than the lee-line, it may eafily appoint a detachment to fall upon 
the van and rear of the latter, and enclofe it between two fires. It is little 
incommoded by the fire or fmoke of the cannon, and may difpatch the fire- 
fhips, under cover of the fmoke, upon the difabled fhips of the lee line; or 
wherefoever they may occafion perplexity and diforder, by obliging the 
enemy to break the line and dear away. | 
The weather-line has neverthelefs it’s defects, which fometimes counter- 
balance the advantages above recited. If the fea is rough, and the wind 
boifterous, it cannot readily fight with the lower-deck battery. It cannot 
decline the aétion without the dangerous expedient of forcing through the 
enemy’s line: and if it keeps the wind, the lee-line may enclofe, and totally de- 
{troy it, efpecially if it is inferior in number to the latter ; or if the fhips thereof 
are in bad condition; for it then can find no other refource but in the dex- 
terity of it’s manœuvres, unlefs it is favoured by the wind, or any overfight 
of the enemy. The difabled fhips of the weather-line mutt tack, to avoid 
falling into the enemy’s fleet ; and if they are much fhattered, they. may be 
altogether feparated from their own fleet, particularly if they are in the rear 
} ‘of. the line. | 
The line to leeward has alfo it’s advantages, which have occafionally been: 
preferred to thofe of the weather-line. The fhips of the former may ufe 
the guns of their lower decks, without the hazard of taking in much water 
at the ports in ftormy weather; whereas the line to windward dare not open. 
them, without the greateft danger. Jf the lee-line, although more numerous,” 
_ «cannot fo eafily double upon the van and rear of the enemy, and inclofe them. 
“+ ‘between two fires, it may neverthelefs have opportunities of tacking, and 
cutting off a part of the enemy’s rear, by obliging them to bear away, or 
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feparate from the reft. The difabled fhips to leeward are much more rea- 
dily removed from the line than thofe to windward, without being obliged 
to tack and continue expofed to the enemy’s fire: they bear away, and re- 
main at a competent diftance from the fleet in a ftate of fafety. Finally, 
the lee-line can with more facility avoid the action than it’s adverfary; a 
c.rcumftance which is extremely favourable to an inferior fquadron. 

The defects of the lee-line, on the contrary, are, that it cannot decide 
the time and diftance of the battle, which may commence before it is-fuffi- 
ciently formed ; and it will perhaps be attacked by an enemy, who bears 
away upon it in regular order. ‘The fire and fmoke of the weather-line are 
a great inconvenience to it; and it cannot eafily break the enemy’s line with 
it’s fire-fhips, which are very flowly and with great difficulty conveyed to 
windward. 

It muft be remarked, that the admiral’s fhip attentively preferves. her fta- 
tion in the center of the line; for if the commander in chief fhould give 
way to the caprice or inattention of any of thofe under his direction, it 
would introduce an endlefs diforder into the fquadron. 

To illuftrate this article, and enable the reader to form a clearer idea of 
the line, we have, in plate V. reprefented feveral diftinct views, according 
to the differént fituations which it occafionally affumes. 

Fig. 7. exhibits a perfpective view of the line’ of battle on the ftarboard- 
tack, AB being the plan thereof. 

Fig. 8. a, reprefents the profile of the fame line on the ftarboard-tack, as 
brought to action by the oppofite line 4. The plan of thefe fquadrons, © 
A B, appears immediately below. 

It is neceffary to remark here, that a fleet frequently retains the order of 
the fame tack, occafionally, when the whole. fleet goes about at once, as ex- 
preffed by 4, fig. 9. of which A is the plan. Or it goes about gradually, 
the headmoft fhip having tacked firft, and the next tacked as foon as fhe ar- 
rived in her wake; the reft following the fame example, See ¢, fig. 7. and 
C in the plan of the fame figure. : 

It alfo frequently preferves the order of the line clofe-hauled, although 
fteering with a large wind, either in purfuit of a flying enemy, or proceeding — 
in a particular courfe. Thus the fleet J, fig. 10. although ranged fo as to 
.be in a line upon the larboard-tack, if clofe to the wind, is chafing the fleet 
a to leeward, which is either parallel to the former and preferving the fame 
order, or fails on a line abreaft, as expreffed by the plan C. See alfo the 
article ABREAST. | 

Fig. 11 exhibits a fleet formed into a line, on the ftarboard-tack, bearing 
away upon the continuation of the fame line aftern. Thus fuppofing them 
to be formed on the ftarboard-tack, and failing due north, in a line ahead; it 

is evident that if every fhip, at one and the fame time, bears away and fteers 
fouth, the whole fleet will again be upon a line ahead, with the wind upon 
the larboard-quarter, as expreffed in this figure, and in the plan under it. 

Fig. 12 reprefents a fleet bearing away, and having half of it’s fhips ranged 
on the ftarboard-tack, and the other half on the larboard-tack, fo as to a 
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the two fides of the angle 24, of which the commander in chief # makes 


the central point. This difpofition is fometimes ufed to force through a 
paffage which is guarded by an enemy. See alfo the plan thereof, ABC 
below, where it is evident that the admiral is the foremoft fhip, whilft bear- 
ing away, although fhe would be the laft in both lines, if they were clofe- 
hauled. | 

Fig. 13 expreffes the order of retreat, which is frequently practifed by the 
French, and is direétly the reverfe of this; becaufe the angular point is 
- fartheft to leeward in the former, whereas it is to windward of both lines in 
the latter; being alfo the headmoft of both, when clofe-hauled, although the 
fternmoft fhip while they are bearing away. | 

In an engagement, the fhips are generally Zrowgbr-to, with the main-top- 
fails laid aback, and their fore-top-fails full, for the purpofe of bearing 
away more readily, when occafion requires. This difpofition of the fails is 
- reprefented in fig. 13, plate III. See alfo Lyinc-ro. 

The line is faid to be formed abreaft, when the fhips fides are all parallel 
to each other, on a line which croffes their keels at right angles. This is 
more frequently ufed in purfuing or retreating, with the wind right aft, fo 
that the line forms a perpendicular with the direction of the wind, as ex- 
hibited by the fhips C, in the plan annexed to fig. 10. 

Line is alfo a name given to feveral fmall cords, of different fizes, and 
ufed for various purpofes at fea; as houfe-line, marline, rattling-line, &cc. 
See thofe articles. | | 

LINTSTOCK, baton à feu, a ftaff about three feet long, having a fharp 
point at one end, and a fort of fork or crotch in the other; the latter of 
which ferves to contain a lighted match, and by the former the lintftock is 
occafionally ftuck in the deck, in an upright pofition. It is frequently ufed 
in {mall veffels, in an engagement, where there is commonly one fixed 
between every two guns, by which the match is always kept dry and ready 
for firing. 

LOADING. See the articles Carco and Lapine. 

Sbot-LOCKER. See GaRLAND. 

LOG, a machine ufed to meafure the fhip’s head-way, or the rate of her 
velocity as fhe advances through the fea. It is compofed of a reel and line, 
to which is fixed a {mall piece of wood, forming the quadrant of a circle. 
The term log however is more particularly applied to the latter. 

The log, fig. 14, plate V: is generally about a quarter of an inch thick, and five 
or fix inches from the angular point a to the circumference 4. It is balanced 
by a thin plate of lead, nailed upon the arch, fo as to {wim perpendicularly 
in the water, with about + impreffed under the furface. The line is faftened 
to the log by means of two legs 7 and 4, fig. 15, one of which pafles through 
a hole a at the corner, and is knotted on the oppofite fide; whilft the other leg 
is attached to the arch by a pin 2, fixed in another hole, fo as to draw out 
occafionally. By thefe legs the log is hung in equilibrio, and the line, which 
is united to it, is divided into certain fpaces, which are in proportion to an 
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equal number of geographical miles, as a half minute, or quarter minute is 
to an hour of time. it 

This inftrument is employed to meafure the fhip’s courfe in the following 
manner: The reel fig. 16, about which the log-line is wound, being held 
by one man, and the half-minute glafs by another, the mate of the watch 
at the fame time fixes the pin, and throws the log over the ftern, which, 
{wimming perpendicularly in the fea, feels an immediate refiftance as the 
fhip advances. To prevent the pin from being drawn by the effort of this 
refiflance, the perfon who heaves the log continually flackens the line over 
the ftern, or quarter, fo that it becomes almoft ftreight on the water, and 
the los continues nearly in the fame place where it firft alighted, and is con- 
fidered as fixed therein.. The knots are meafured from a mark faftened at 
the diftance of 12 or 15 fathoms from the log; the glaf is therefore turned 
at the inftant when this mark paffes over the ftern, and as foon as the 
glafs runs out, the line 1s accordingly ftopped ; when the water, acting for- 
cibly on the furface of the log, immediately diflodges the pin, fo that the 
log, no longer refifting the effort of the water, is eafily drawn aboard. The 
degree of the fhip’s velocity is then readily determined, by examining the 
number of knots neareft to that part of the line, where it was ftopped at the 
expiration of the glafs, as the knots increafe in their natural order from the 
mark above-mentioned. The fpace comprehended between that mark and 
the log fs ufed to let the latter be far enough aftern, to be out of the eddy 
of the fhip’s wake when the glafs is turned. 

If the glafs runs thirty feconds, the diftance between the knots fhould 
be fifty feet. When it runs more of lefs, it fhould therefore be corrected 
by the following analogy: As go is to 50, fo is the number of feconds of 
the glafs to the diftance between the knots upon the line. As the heat or 
moitture of the weather has often a confiderable effect on the glafs, fo as 
téwmake it run flower or fafter, it fhould be frequently tried by the vibra- 
tions of apendulum. The line, being alfo liable to relax or fhrink from the 
fame caufe, ought likewife to be meafured, as occafion requires. 

It is ufual to heave the log once every hour in fhips of war and Eaft- 

Indiamen ; and in all other veffels, once in two hours ; and if at any time 
of the watch, the wind has increafed or abated in the intervals, fo as to affect 
the fhip’s velocity, the officer generally makes a fuitable allowance for it, 
at the clofe of the watch. | 

LOG-BOARD, a fort of table, divided into feveral columns, containing 
the hours of the day and night, the direction of the winds, the courfe of 
the fhip, and all the material occurrences that happen during the twenty-four 
hours, or from noon to noon; together with the latitude by obfervation. 
From this table the different officers of the fhip are furnifhed with materials 
to compile their journals, wherein they likewife infert whatever may have 
been omitted; or reject what may appear fuperfluous in the log-board. See 
the article JourNat. | 

Loc-zoox, a book into which the contents of the log-board is daily 
copied at noon, together with every circumftance deferving notice, that may 
I appen 
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happen to the fhip, or within her cognizance, either at fea or in a harbour, 
&c ‘The intermediate divifions or watches of the log-book, containing four 
hours each, are ufually figned by the commanding officer thereof, in fhips 
of war or Eaft-Indiamen. 

LONG-BOAT, chaloupe, the largeft and ftrongeft boat belonging to any 
fhip. It is principally employed to carry great burthens, as anchors, ca- 
Dies, ballalt, &c. : See the article Boat. 
~ LOOF, the after-part of a fhip’s bow; or that part of her fide forward 
where the planks begin to be incurvated into an arch, as they approach the 
ALI à 0 

LOGK-OUT, découverte, a watchful attention to fome important object, 
or event, which is expeéted to arife from the prefent fituation of a fhip, 
&c. It is principally ufed in navigation, when there is a probability of 
danger from the real or fuppofed proximity of land, rocks, enemies, and, 
in fhort, whatever peril fhe may encounter, through inattention, which might 
otherwife have been avoided by a prudent and neceffary vigilance. 

There is always a look-out kept on a fhip’s forecaftle at fea, to watch for 
any dangerous objects lying near her track, and to which fhe makes a gra- 
dual approach as fhe advances: the mate of the watch accordingly calls 
often from the quarter-deck, “ Look out afore there!” to the perfons ap- 
pointed to this fervice. | 

LOOMING, an indiftind appearance of any diftant object, as the fea- 
coaft, fhips, mountains, &c. as, ‘ fhe looms large afore the wind ; the loom- 
ing of the land is high above the water,” &cc. 

_ LOOP-HOLES, meuririeres, certain fmall apertures, formed in the bulk- 
beads and other parts of a merchant-fhip, through which the {mall arms are 
fired on an enemy who boards her. 

To LOOSE, deferler, to unfurl or caft loofe any fail, in order to be fer, 
or dried, after rainy weather. , 

LOST, pa/sé, the ftate of being foundered or caft away; expreffed of a 
fhip when fhe has either funk at fea, or {truck upon a rock, fhelf, or lee- 
fhore, where fhe has beat to pieces by the violence of the fea. 

LOW-WATER, that ftate of the tide, in which the reflux has fallen ta 
it’s greateft depreffion from the fea-coafts, or rivers of any country. See the 
article Tipe. 

To LOWER, amener, to eafe down gradually, exprefled of fome weighty 
body, which is fufpended by tackles, or other ropes, which, being flackened, 
fuffer the faid body to defcend as flowly or expeditioufly as the occafion re- 
quires. Hence 

Lower handfomly! and lower cheerly! are oppofed to each other, the 
former being the order to lower gradually, and the latter to lower expedi- 
tioufly. 

LUFF, of, the order from the pilot to the fteerfman to put the helm 
towards the /ee-fide of the fhip, in order to make the fhip fail nearer the 

direction of the wind. Hence, luff round, or luff alec, envoie lof tout, ie 
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the excefs of this movement, by which it is intended. to throw. the fhip’s head: 
up in the wind, in order to tack her, &c. 

A fhip is accordingly faid to fpring her luff, faire une olofée, when fhe- 
yields to the effort of the helm, by. failing nearer to: the line of the wind: 
than fhe had done before. See alfo Hauzinc the wind, and STEERING: 

Lurr-TACKLE, a name given by failors to any. large tackle that is nag. 
deftined for a particular place, but may be varioufly employed as occafion. 
requires, It is generally fomewhat larger than the jigger-tackle, although 
fmaller than thofe which ferve to hoift the heavier materials into and: 
out of the veffel: which latter are the main and fore-tackles, the ftay and; 
quarter-tackles, &c. 

LUG-SAIL, #reou, a fquare fail, hoifted occafionally on the maft of a, 
boat, or fmall veffel, upon a yard which hangs nearly at right angles with the. 
maft. Thefe are more particularly ufed.in the barca longas,, navigated by. 
the Spaniards in. the Mediterranean. 

LYING-TO, or Lyine-sy, en panne, the fituation: ofa fhip when he is, 
retarded in her courfe, by arranging the fails in fuch a manner.as to counter- 
act each other with nearly an equal effort, and render the fhip almoft im-. 
moveable, with refpect to her progreffive motion, or bead-way.. A fhip is. 
ufually droughi-to by the main and fore-top-fails, one of which is laid aback, 
whilft the other is full; fo that the- latter pufhes the fhip forward, whilft 
the former refifts this impulfe,. by forcing her aftern.. This.is particularly 
practifed in a general engagement,. when, the hoftile fleets are drawn up in, 
two lines of battle oppofite. each others It is alfo ufed to wait for fome- 
other fhip, either approaching: or expected. or to avoid purfuing a.danger- 
ous courfe, efpecially in.dark or foggy weather, &c,, ' k 

Lyine-to in a florm See the article TryiNa. 


A AGAZINE, Joute au poudres, a clofe room or ftore-houfe, built in the 
fore, or after-part of a fhip’s hold, to contain the gun-powder ufed in 


battle, &c. This apartment is ftrongly fecured againft fire, and no perfon is 


fuffered to enter it with a lamp or candle: it is therefore lighted, as occa- 
fion requires, by means of the candles or lamps which are fixed in the light- 
zoom contiguous to it. See thatarticle. é 

MAGNET. See the article Compass. 

MAIN, anepithet ufually applied by failors to whatever is principal, as 
oppofed to what is inferior or fecondary. ‘Thus the main land is ufed in 
contradiftinétion to an ifland or peninfula; and the main-maft, the main- 
wale, the main-keel, and the main-hatch-way, are in like manner diftinguifh- 
ed from the fore and mizen-mafts, the channel-wales, the falfe-keel, and the 
fore and after-hatchways, &c. 

As the fails, yards, and rigging of the main-maift, are all defcribed in their 
proper places, namely, under thofe particular articles, to which the reader 
as referred, it will be unneceflary to fay any thing farther of them here. 

To MAKE, is varioufly applied, in the fea-language, to the land, to the 
fails, to the fhip’s courfe, &c. 

To Make a good board. See the article Boarp. 

‘To Make the land, decouvrir, is to difcover it from a diftant fituation, in 
sconfequence of approaching it after a fea-voyage: as, ‘* In your paffage to 
“ cape Tiburon, it willbe neceffary to make Turk’s Ifland.” 

To Maxe fail, faires plus de voiles, is to increafe the quantity of fail al- 
ready extended, either by letting out the reefs, and by hoifting an additional 
number of fmall fails, or by performing either of thofe exercifes feparately. 

. To Make frernway, aller en arriere, is to retreat or move with the ftern 
foremoft. 

To Maxe water, faire eau, ufually fignifies to leak, unlefs when the epi- 
thet foul is added thereto. A fhip is faid to make foul water, when running 
in fhallow water, her keel difturbs and loofens the mud or ooze, lying at the 
‘bottom thereof. : | 

MALLET, a fort of wooden hammer, of which there are feveral forts 
ufed for different purpofes on fhip-board, as the 

Calking-MaLLer, an implement chiefly employed to drive the oakum into 
the feams of a fhip, where the edges of the planks are joined to each other 
in the fides, decks, or bottom. 
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The head of this mallet is long and cylindrical, being hooped with iron to 
prevent it from fpliting in the exercife of calking. 

Serving-Matier, a mallet ufed in ferving the rigeing, by binding the 
fpun-yarn more firmly about it, than could poflibly be done by hand; which. 
is performed in the following manner: the fpun-yarn being previoufly 
rolled up in a large ball, or clue,. two or three turns of it are: paffed.about 

_ the rope and about the body of the mallet, which for this purpofe is fur- 
nifhed with a round channel in it’s furface, that conforms to the convexity: 
of the rope intended to be ferved. The turns of the fpun-yarn being 
(trained round the mallet, fo as to confine it firmly to the rope, which is 
extended above the deck, one man pafies the ball continually. about the rope,. 
whilft the other, at the fame time, winds on the fpun-yarn by means of the 
mallet, whofe handle a@ing as a lever, ftrains every turn.about the rope as 
firm as poffible. à 

MANGER, gatte, a {mall apartment, extending athwart the lower-deck 
of a fhip of war, immediately within the haufe-holes, and fenced on the after- 
part by a partition, which feparates it from the other part of the deck. be- 
hind it. 

This partition ferves as a fence to interrupt the paflage of the water, 
which occafionally gufhes in at the haufe-holes, or falls from the wet cable 
whilft it is heaved in by the capftern. The water, thus prevented from run- 
ning aft, is immediately returned into the fea, by feveral fmall channels, 
called feuppers, cut through the fhip’s fide within the. manger. 

The manger is therefore particularly ufeful in giving a contrary direction 
to the water that enters at the haufe-holes, which would otherwife run aft 
in great ftreams upon the lower. deck, and render it.extremely wet and un- 
comfortable, particularly in tempeftuous weather, to the men who mefs and 
fleep in different parts thereof. 

: MARINE, a general name for the navy of a kingdom or {tate ; as alfo 
the whole œconomy of naval affairs; or whatever refpects the building, 
rigging, arming, equipping, navigating, and fighting fhips. It compre- . 
hends alfo the government of naval armaments, and the ftate of all the per- 

fons employed therein, whether civil or military. hy A 

Marines, or Marine-Forces, a body of troops employed in the fea-fer- 
vice, under the direction of the lords of the admiralty. | ie 
- MARLINE, (merlin, Fr.) a {mall line, fomewhat lefs than houfe-line, 
and ufed for the fame purpoles. See House-Line.. 

MARLING, the aé of winding any fmall line, as marline, fpun-yarn, 
packthread, &c. about a rope,, fo that every turn is fecured by a fort of knot, 
fo as to remain fixed in cafe all the ref fhould be cut through by friction, 
&c.. This expedient is much preferable to. the winding a line fpirally about 
a rope for the fame purpofe, becaufe as the turns are at fome diftance from. 
each other, the fame quantity of line will ferve for the one method as the 
other, with this difference, that if one of the fpiral turns are cut through, 
the whole will be rendered ufelefs, whereas. by marling, this is entirely 
prevented. 


Marling 
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farling is commonly ufed to faften flips of canvas, called parfling, upon 
the furface of a rope, to prevent it from being galled by another rope that 
rubs againft it, to attach the foot of a fail to it’s bolt-rope, &c. 

MARLING-SPIKE, épiffoir, an iron pin, tapering to a point, and furnifhed 
with a large round head. It is principally ufed to penetrate the twifts, or 
ftrands of a rope, in order to introduce the ends of fome other through the 
intervals, in the act of knoting or /plcing. 

It is alfo ufed as a lever, on many other occafions, about the rigging, 
particularly in fixing the feizings upon the /hrouds, block-firops, clues ot the 
fails, &c. . 

To MAROON, deférter, to put one or more failors afhore upon a defolate 
ifland, under pretence of their having committed fome great crime. This de- 
teftable expedient has been repeatedly practifed by fome inhuman com- 
manders of merchant-fhips, particularly in the Weft-Indies. 

MAST, mdét, a long round piece of timber, elevated perpendicularly 
upon the keel of a fhip, to which are attached the yards, the fails, and the 
rigging. 

‘A matt, with regard to ivs length, is either formed of one fingle piece, 
which is called a pole-maft, or compofed of feveral pieces joined: together,. 
each of which retains the name of maft feparately. The loweft of thele is ac- 
cordingly named the lower-maft, 4, fig. 1. plate VI. the next in height is the 
top-malt, 4, which is erected at the head of the former; and the higheft is 
the top-gallant-maft, ¢, which is prolonged from the upper end of the top- 
matt. hus che two laft are’ no other than a continuation.of the firft up- 
wards. 

The lower-maft is fixed in the fhip by an apparatus, defcribed in the 
articles bulk and beers; the foot, or heel of it, refts in a block of timber 
called the ftep, which is fixed upon the kelfon, and the top-maft is attached: 
to the head of it by the cap and the ¢refile-trees. The latter of thefe are 
two ftrong bars of timber, fupported by two prominencies, which are as 
fhoulders on the oppofite fides of the maft, a little under it’s upper end: 
athwart thefe bars are fixed the cro/s-¢rees, upon which the frame of the top 1s: 
fupported. Between the lower maît-head, and the foremoft of the crofs-trees, 
a fquare {pace remains vacant, the fides of which are bounded by the two: 
treftle-trees. Perpendicularly above this is the foremoft hole in the cap, 
whofe after-hole is folidly fixed on the head of the lower-maft. The top- 
matt is erected by a tackle, whofe effort is communicated from the head of 
the lower-maft to the foot of the top-maft; and the upper end of the latter 
is accordingly guided into, and conveyed up through, the holes between the: 
treftle-trees and the cap, as above mentioned. The machinery, by which it 1s 
elevated, or, according to the fea.phrafe, /wayed-up, is fixed in the following 
manner: the top-rope d, fig. 2. paffing through a block, e, which is hooked on. 
ene fide of the cap, and afterwards through a hole, furnifhed with a fheave or 
pulley f, on the lower end of the top-maft, is again brought upwards on the 
other fide of the maft, where it is at length faftened to an eye-bolt in the cap gy 
which is always on the fide oppofite to the top-block & To the lower. end: 
of 
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of the top-rope is fixed the top-tackle b, the effort of which being tranfmit- 
ed to the top-rope d, and thence to the heel of the top-maft f, necefiarily lifts 
the Jatter upwards, parallel to the lower-maft. When the top-matt ts raifed 
to i’s proper height, fig. 3. the lower-end of it becomes firmly wedged in the 
fquare hole, above defcribed, between the treftle-trees. A bar of wood, 
or iron, called the #4, is then thruft through a holed in the heel of it, acrofs 
the treftle-trees, by which the whole weight of the top-mait is fupported. 
In the fame manner as the top-maft is retained at the head of the lower- 
maft, the top-gallant-maft is erected, and fixed at the head of the top-matt. 
Befides the parts already mentioned in the conftruétion of mafts, with 
refpe& to their length, the lower-mafts of the largeft fhips are compofed of 
feveral pieces united into one body. As thefe are generally the moft fub- 
ftantial parts of various trees, a maft, formed by this affemblage, is juftly 
efteemed much ftronger than one confifting of any fingle trunk, whofe in- 
ternal folidity may be very uncertain. The feveral picces are formed and 
joined together, as reprefented in the fection of a lower-maft of this fort, 
fig. 4. plate VI. where @ is the fhaft, or principal piece into which the reft 
are fixed, with their fides or faces clofe to each other. The whole is fecured 


by feveral {trong hoops of iron, driven on the-outfide of the maft, 4, fig. 1. 


where they remain at proper diftances. 

The principal articles to be confidered in equipping a bip with mafts are, 
1ft, the number; 2d, their fituation in the vefiel; and 3d, their height above 
the water. 

The mafts being ufed to extend the fails by means of their yards, it is 
evident that if their number were multiplied beyond what is neceflary, the 
yards muft be extremely fhort, that they may not entangle each other ia 
working the fhip, and by confequence their fails will be very narrow, and re- 
ceive a fmall portion of wind. : If, on the contrary, there is not a fufficient 
number of mafts in the veffel, the yards will be too large and heavy, fo as 
not to-be managed without difficulty. There is a mean between thefe ex- 
tremes, which experience and the general practice of the fea have determined; 
by which it appears, that in large fhips, every advantage of failing is re- 
tained by three mafts and a bowiprit. 
© The moft advantageous pofition of the mafts is undoubtedly that from 
whence there refults an equilibrio between the refiftance of the water, on the 
body of the fhip, on one part, and of the direction of their effort on the other. 
By every other pofition this equilibriois deftroyed, and the greateft effort of 
the mafls will operate to turn.the fhip horizontally about it’s direction; a Cit- 
cumftance which retards her velocity. It is counterbalanced indeed by the 
helm; but the fame inconvenience ftill continues ; for the force of the wind, 
having the refiftance of the helm to overcome, is not inticely employed to. 

“pufh the veffel forward. The axis of the refiftance of the water fhould 
then be previoufly determined, to difcover the place of the main-maft, in order 
to fufpend the.efforts of the water equally, and place the other mafts fo as 
that their particular direction will’coincide with that of the main-maft. The 


whole of this would be capable of a folution if the figure of the veflel were 
; regular, 
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reoular, becaufe the point, about which the refiftance of the water would: 
be in equilibrio, might be difcovered by calculation. 

But when the real figure of the fhip is confidered, thefe flattering ideas 
will inftantly. vanifh. ‘Fhis obfervation induced M. Saverien to employ a: 
mechanical method to difcover the axis of refiftance of the water, which he 
apprehended might be ufed with fuccefs in the manner following : 

When the velel is lanched, before the places of the malts are determined, 
extend a rope A B, fig. 6. plate VI. from the head to the ftern. To the 
extremities A and’ B attach two-other ropes A D, BC, and apply to the other 
ends of thefe ropes two mechanical powers, to draw the fhip according to 
the direGtion BC, parallel to itfelf. The whole being thus difpofed,. let 
a moveable tube Z, fixed upon the rope AB, have another rope ZR at- 
tached to it, whofe other end communicates with a mechanical power R,, 
equal to the two powers D and C. ‘This laft being applied to the fame 
vefiel, in fuch manner as to take of the effels of the two others by fliding 
upon the rope A.B; fo as to difcover fome point Z, by the parallelifm of the 
ropes AD BC feebly extended with the rope Z Rs the line ZR will be 
the axis of the equilibrium of the water’s refiftance, and by confequence. 
the main-maft fhould be-planted in the point: Z. 

The figures E, E, E, are three windlaffes.on the fhore, by. which this ex- 
periment 1s applied. 

With regard to the fituation of the other mafts, it is neceffary, in the 
fame manner, to difcover two points; fo that the direction of the two me- 
chanical powers operating, will be parallel to the axis of refiftance R Z al- 
ready found. 

The exact height of the mafts,. in proportion to the form and fize of the’ 
fhip, remains yet a problem to be determined. The more the maits are 
elevated above the center of gravity,. the greater will be the furface of fail, 
which they are enabled to prefent to the wind; fo far an additional height 
feems to be advantageous.. But this advantage is diminifhed by the circular 
moveinent.of the maft, which operates to make the veffel ftoop to it’s efforts 
and this inclination is increafed, in proportion to the additional height of 
the maft ; an inconvenience which it is neceffary to guard againft. Thus 
what is gained upon one hand is loft upon the other. To reconcile thefe 
differences, it is certain, that the height of the maft ought to be deter- 
mined by the inclination of the veffel, and that the point of her greateft in- 
clination fhould be the term of this height, above the center of gravity. 
See the article Trim. Gala 

With regard to the general practice of determining the height.of the malts, 
according to the different rates of the fhips in the royal navy, the reader is 
refered to the article Sarr. 

In order to fecure the mafts, and counterbalance the ftrain they. receive 
from 1e effort-of the fails impreffed by the wind, and the agitation of the 
fhip 2: (ea, they are fuftained by feveral ftrong ropes, extended from their 
upper-ends to the outfide of the veffel, called Jhrouds, fee fig. 5. plate ie 
Tar They 
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They are furtherifupported by other ropes, ftretched from their heads te- 
wards the fore-part of the veffel. See Riccinc. 7 | 

The mat, which is placed at the middle of the fhip’s length, is called 
the main-matt, grand-mét , that which is placed in the fore-part,, the fore- 
matt, mét de mifaines and that which is towards the ftern is termed the 
mizen-maft, mdi d’artimon. | ; 

N. B. Mizen is applied to this maft by all the nations of Europe, except 
the French, who alone call the fore-maft mi/aine. 

MASTER of a fhip of war, maitre, an officer appointed by the com-- 
miffioners of the navy to take charge of the navigating and conduéting a fhip 
from port to port, under the direttion of the captain. The management 
and difpofition of the fails, the working of the fhip into her ftation in the 
order of battle, and the direétion of her movements in the time of aétion, and 
in the other circumftances of danger, are alfo more particularly under his in- 
fpection. It is likewile his duty to examine the provifions, and accordingly 
to admit none into the fhip»but fuch as are found, fweet, and wholefome. 
He is moreover charged with the fowage, or difpofition of thefe materials in 
the fhip’s hold; and to enable him the better to perform thefe fervices, he 
is allowed feveral affiftants, who are properly termed mates and quarter- 
mafters. See thofe articles. 

Master of a merchant hip, the commanding officer, who is appointed by 
the merchants to manage the navigation and every thing relating to her cargo, 
voyage, failors, &c. . 

Master af arms, an officer appointed to teach the officers and crew of 
a fhip of war the exercife of fmall arms; to confine and plant centinels 
over the prifoners, and fuperintend whatever relates to them during their 
confinement.. He is alfo to obferve that the fire and lights are all ex- 
tinguifhed as foon as the evening gun is fired, except thofe which are per- 
mitted by proper authority, or under the infpection of centinels. It is like- 
wife his duty to attend the gangway, when any boats arrive aboard, and 
fearch them carefully, together with their rowers, that no fpirituous liquors 

say be conveyed into the fhip, unlefs by permiffion of the commanding 
officer. In thefe feveral duties he is aflifted with proper attendants, called 
his corporals, who alfo relieve the centinels, and one another, at certain 
periods. 
À Masrre-artendent, an officer in the royal dock-yards, appointed to haften, 
and affift at, the ficting-out or difmantling, removing or fecuring veffels of 
war, &c. at the port where he refides. He is particularly to obferve, that 
his majefty’s fhips are fecurely moored ; and for this purpofe he is expected 
frequently to review the moorings which are funk in the harbour, and obferve 
that they are kept in proper repair to be always ready when occafion requires. 
It is alfo his duty to vifit all the fhips in ordinary, and fee that they are fre- 
quently cleaned and kept in order ; and to attend at the general mufters in 
the dock-yards, taking care that all the officers, artificers, and labourers, 
regiftered in the navy-books, are prefent at their duty. — Else teat L 
me. 7 3 MAT, 
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MAT, couffin, a fort of thick web or texture, formed of fpun-yarn, or 
of a variety of frands, or feparate parts of a fmall rope; or of a number 
of rope-yarns twifted into foxes. The foxes are therefore larger or fmaller, 
as containing a greater or leffer number of rope-yarns, in proportion to the 
thicknefs of the mat intended to be woven. 

Mats are commonly ufed to faften upon the outfide of fuch parts of the 
- ftanding rigging as are expofed to the friction of other ropes, in extending, 
fhifting, or truffing up the fails, particularly the lower ones. The largett 
and ftrongeft fort of thefe mats are called panches. 

MATE of a fhip of war, an Officer under the direction of the mafter, by 
whofe choice he is generally appointed, to affift him in the feveral branches 
of his duty. Accordingly he is to be particularly attentive to the navigation 
in his watch, &c. to keep the Jog regularly, and examine the line, and glaffes 
by which the fhip’s courfe is meafured, and to adjuft the fails to the wind 
in the fore-part of the fhip. He is alfo to have a diligent attention to the 
cables, feeing that they are well cos/ed and kept clean when laid in the fer, 
and fufficiently ferved when employed to ride the fhip. Finally, he is to 
fuperintend, and affift at the ftowage of the hold, taking efpecial care that all 
the ballaft and provifions are properly {towed therein. 

Mare of a merchant-fhip, the officer who commands in the abfence of the 
“matter thereof; and fhares the duty with him at fea; being charged with 
‘every thing that regards the internal management of the fhip, the directing 
her courfe, and the government of her crew. 

The number of mates allowed to fhips of war and merchantmen is always 
in proportion to the fize of the veflel. Thus a firft-rate man of war has 
fix mates, and an Eaft-Indiman the fame number; a frigate of 20 guns, and 
a {mall merchant-fhip, have only one mate in each: and the intermediate 
fhips have a greater or fmaller number, according to their feveral fizes, or 
to the fervices on which they are employed. 

MESS, a particular company of the officers or crew of a fhip, who eat, 
drink, and affociate together. 


MESS-MATE, a companion or affociate of the above divifion. See the 
article BIRTH. 

MIDSHIP, maitre, a term of diftin@ion, applied by fhipwrights to feveral 
pieces of timber which lie in the broadeft part of a veflel; as, 

MipsHip-BEAM, maitre-bau, the beam upon which the extreme breadth 
of a fhip is formed, and which is fituated in the mid/bip-frame, nearly in the 
middle of her length, ferving as a ftandard from whence the dimenfons and 
proportions of the mafts and yards are to be taken. i 

Mipsuip-FRAME, maitre-couple, a name given to that timber, or combina- 
tion of pieces, formed into one timber, which determines the extreme breadth 
of the fhip, as well as the figure and dimenfion of all the inferior timbers. 

In the 8th page, from the beginning of the article Nava/ ARCHITECTURE, 
the reader will find a full explanation of what. is meant by a frame of tim- 
bers. He will alfo perceive the out-lines of all the principal frames, with their 
gradual dimenfions, from the midfhip-frame delineated in the plane of pro- 

Cec jection 
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jection annexed to that article. As theparts, of whichithe feveral frames are- 
compofed, have the fame relation to each other throughout the vefiel; and. 
as all the correfponding pieces, without and within thofe frames, are alfo. 
nearly alike, and fixed in the fame manner, it will be fufficient for our pur- 
pofe to reprefent the principal, or midfhip-frame, together with it’s corre-- 
{ponding parts, which are as follow : 

Explanation of the Mrpsuip-rr ame, plate VIL. which exhibits a tranfverfe- 
fe€tion of a 74 gun fhip, at.the broadeft part, anfwering to the fame fcale. 
by which: are delineated the head, quarter, and ftern of, a fhip,. of the fame: 
fize, in plates IV. VIII. and X. to which the reader is referred.. 

A the keel, with a the falfe keel beneath it. JABS 

B the chocks fixed upon the kelfon, to retain the oppofite pieces of the: 
riders firmly. together. 

C one of the beams of the orlop.. 

D one of the lower-deck beams; with d the beams of the upper-deck.. 

E the hanging-knees, by. which the beams are attached to the timbers. 

F the ftandards, which are fixed above the decks to which they belong. 

G the clamps, which fuftain the extremities of the beams. | | 

H the gun-ports of the lower-deck ; with 4 the ports of the upper-deck.. 
I, K, L different pieces of #bick-fluff, placed cppofite to the feveral fcarfs,, 
or joinings, in the frame of timbers, “ 

M the planks. of the deck, 

N the water-ways, 

O the planks of the ceiling,, between the feveral ranges. of thick-ftuff. 

P the fpirketing. 

Q the main-wale, to fortify the fhip’s fide oppofite to, the lower-deck.,. 

R the channel-whale, appofite to the upper-deck. 

S the waift-rail. ue 

T the ftring, with the moulding under the gun-wale. 

U the floor-timbers, which are laid acrofs the keel, and bolted to it: 

V the feveral futtocks ; and W. the top-timbers, which are all united into: 
one frame. ; 

X The kelfon.. 

MIDSHIPMAN, a fort of naval cadet, appointed by the captain of a fhip, 
of war, to fecond the orders of the fuperior officers, and. afift in the ne- 
ceffary bufinefs of the veffel, either aboard or afhore.. 

The number. of midfhipmen,. like that of feveral other: officers, is always 
in proportion to the fize of the fhip to which they belong... Thus a firft-rate 
man of war has twenty-four, and the inferior rates a.fuitable number in pro-. 
portion. No perfon can be appointed lieutenant, without having previoufly, 
ferved two years in the royal navy in:this capacity, or in that of mate, befides 
having been at leaft four years in actual fervice at fea, either. in. merchant-. 
fhips, or in the royal navy, ; | 

Midfhipman is accordingly, the, ftation. in which. a. young volunteer is 
trained in the feveral exercifes, neceffary to attain a fufficient knowledge of 
the machinery, difcipline, movements, and military operations. of a fhip,, 
to qualify, him for a fea-officer.. 
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As the chief object of ‘our attention has been to facilitate the acquifition | 


of this intelligence, we have endeavoured to treat thofe fubjeéts at large, in 
he different parts of this work, according to their importance. We have 
Ho fketched the general outlines of the refpective charges of all the fuperior 
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As the chief object of ‘our attention has been to facilitate the acquifition 
‘of this intelligence, we have endeavoured to treat thofe fubjeéts at large, in 
the different parts of this work, according to their importance. We have 
alfo fketched the general outlines of the refpective charges of all the fuperior 
officers, which, in conformity to the plan of this work, become previous 
to this article. hus the duties of the admiral, the captain, the lieutenant, 
and the mafter, are already explained in their proper places; and whatever 
intelligence appears neceflary to difcharge thofe offices, is allo, ina high 
degree, effential to the midfhipman. ‘Thofe officers indeed, as well as 
many ethers, are furnifhed with fuitable inftrutions to regulate their con- 
duct; but the midfhipman, being invefted with no particular charge from the 
government, is by confequence omitted in thofe official regulations. In a 
work of this kind, however, the importance of the fubject is not always 
determined by the fuperiority of rank or ftation. If our province is to 
communicate inftruction, thofe who are the leaft informed are certainly the 
principal objects thereof, and to them our attention is more peculiarly direét- 
ed. Hence the extent of our defign comprehends many circumftances which 
would be immaterial in general orders and regulations ; and hence abun- 
dance of particular directions to refpective officers, inferted in thofe general 
regulations, are rejected here as foreign to our purpofe. _ Averfe as we are, 
‘on other occafions, to offend the rigid nicety of a critic, by introducing 
moral refleCtions, in a performance dedicated to fcientifical defcription, we 


muft for once be indulged with a fhort deviation from the plan hitherto in- 


variably followed. Happy! if our efforts may in any degree operate to 
produce the effects for which they were calculated. 

On his firft entrance in a fhip of war, every midfhipman has feveral 
difadvantageous circumftances to encounter. Thefe are partly occafioned by 
the nature of the fea-fervice, and partly by the miftaken prejudices of people 


in general, refpeéting naval difcipline, and the genius of failors and their - 


officers. No character, in their opinion, is more excellent than that of the 
common faïlor, whom they generally fuppofe to be treated with great fe- 
verity by his officers, drawing a comparifon between them not very advan- 
tageous to the latter. The midfhipman ufually comes aboard tinétured 
with thefe prejudices, efpecially if his education has been amongft the 
higher rank of people; and if the officers happen to anfwer his opinion, he 
conceives an early difguft to the fervice, from a very partial and incom- 
petent view of it’s operations, Blinded by thefe prepoffeffions, he is thrown 
off his guard, and very foon furprized to find, amongft thofe honeft failors, 
a crew of abandoned mifcreants, ripe for any mifchief or villany. Perhaps, 


after a little obfervation, many of them will appear to him equally deftitute 


of gratitude, fhame, or juftice, and only deterred from the commiffion of 
any crimes by the terror of fevere punifhment. He will difcover, that the per- 
-nicious example of a few of the vileft in a fhip of war are too often apt 
to poifon the principles of the greateft number, efpecially if the reins of difci- 
pline are too much relaxed, fo as to fofter that idlenefs and diffipation, which 
engender floth, difeafes, and an utter profligacy of manners. If the midfhip- 
Ccg 
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man, on many occafions, is obliged to mix with thefe, particularly in the 
exercifes of extending or reducing the fails in the tops, he ought refolutely 
to guard againtt this contagion, with which the morals of his inferiors may be 
infected. He fhould however avail himfelf of their knowledge, and acquire 
their expertnefs in managing and fixing the fails and rigging, and never fuffer 
himfelf to be excelled by an inferior. He will probably find a virtue in 
almoft every private failor, which is entirely unknown to many of his 
officers: that virtue is emulation, which is not indeed mentioned amongft 
their qualities by the gentlemen of terra firma, by whom their characters are 
often copioufly defcribed with very little judgment. There is hardly a 
common tar who is not envious of fuperior fkill in his fellows, and jealous 
on all occafions to be out-donein what he confiders as a branch of his duty ! 
Nor is he more afraid of the dreadful confequences of whiftling in a ftorm,. 
than of being ftigmatized with the opprobrious epithet of Zbber. Fortified 
againft this fcandal, by a thorough knowledge of his bufinefs, the failor 
will fometimes fneer in private, at the execution of orders, which to him 
appear aukward, improper, or unlike a feaman. Nay, he will perhaps be 
malicious enough to fupprefs his own judgment, and by a punctual obe- 
dience to command, execute whatever is to be performed, in a manner which 
he knows to be improper, in order to expofe the perfon commanding to 
difgrace and ridicule. Little fkilled in the method of the fchools, he con- 
fiders the officer who cons his leffon by rote as very ill qualified for his 
ftation, becaufe particular fituations might render it neceffary for the faid 
officer to affift at putting his own orders in practice. An ignorance in this 
practical knowledge will therefore neceflarily be thought an. unpardonabie 
deficiency by thofe who are to follow his directions. Hence the midfhip- 
man, who affociates with thefe failors in the tops, till he has acquired a com- 
petent {kill in the fervice of extending or reducing the fails, &c. will be often 
entertained with a number of fcurrilous jefts, at the expence of his fuperiors. 
Hence alfo he will learn, that a timely application to thofe exercifes can 
only prevent him from appearing in the fame defpicable point of view, which 
mutt certainly be a cruel mortification to a man of the fmalleft fenfibility. 

If the midfhipman is not ‘employed in thefe fervices, which are un- 
doubtedly neceffary to give him a clearer idea of the different parts of his 
occupation, a variety of other objects prefent themfelves to his attention.. 
Without prefuming to dictate the ftudies which are moft effential to his im- 
provement, we could wifh to recommend fuch as are moft fuitable to the 
bent of his inclination. Aftronomy, geometry, and mechanics, which are’ 
in the firft rank of fcience, are the materials which form the fkilful pilor,. 
and the fuperior mariner. The theory of navigation is entirely derived from 
the two former, and all the machinery and movements of a fhip are founded 
upon the latter. The action of the wind upon the fails, and the refiftance 
of the water at the ftem, naturally diétate an enquiry into the property of 
folids and fluids: and the ftate of the fhip, floating on the water, feems to 
dire&t his application to the ftudy of hydroftatics and the effets of gra- 
vity. A proficiency in thefe branches of fcience will equally enlarge his 
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views, with regard to the operations of naval war, as directed by the efforts: 
of powder, and the knowledge of projectiles. The moft effectual method to: 
excite his application to thofe ftudies is, perhaps by looking round the 
navy, to obferve the characters of individuals. By this enquiry he will pro- 
bably difcover, that the officer, who is erninently fkilled in the fciences, will 
command. univerfal refpect and approbation; and that whoever is fatisfied 
with the defpicable ambition of fhining the hero of an affembly, will be the 
object of univerfal contempt. The attention of the former will be engaged. 
in thofe ftudies, which are highly ufeful to himfelf in particular, and to the 
fervice in general. The employmentof the latter is to acquire thofe {uperf- 
cial accomplifhments, that -unbend the mind from every ufeful fcience, 
emafculate the judgment, and render the hero infinitely more dextrous at 
falling into his ftation in the dance, than in the line of battle. 

Unlefs the midfhipman has an unconquerable averfion to the acquifition 
of thofe qualifications, which are fo eflential to his improvement, he will: 
very rarely want opportunities of making a progrefs therein. Every ftep he 
advances. in thofe meritorious employments will facilitate his acceffion to: 
the next in order. If the dunces, who are his officers or mefs-mates, are. 
rattling the dice, roaring bad verfes, hiffling on the flute, or fcraping difcord 
from the fiddle, his attention to more noble ftudies will fweeten the hours 
of relaxation. He fhould recolle& that no example from fools ought to 
influence his conduét, or feduce him from that laudable ambition which his 
honour and advantage are equally concerned to purfue. 

- MIZEN, artimon, (mifana, Ital.) the aftermoft or hindmoft of the fixed: 
fails of a fhip, extended fometimes by a gaff, and fometimes by a yard 
which croffes the maft obliquely ; the fore-end reaching almoft down to the 
deck, and the after-end being peeked up as high above the middle of the 
yard, where it is attached to the mait. The figure of the mizen is accord~ 
ingly a trapezia, or a parallelogram, one of whofe corners is cut off by a 
diagonal, extended from one of it’s fides to the oppofite corner, which be- 


. comes the peek of the mizen. See the article Sais. 


MIZEN-MAST, ‘the maft upon which the mizen and it’s top-fail and: 
ftay-fails are fupported, befides other fails, which are fet occafionally, as 
the driver, ring-tail, &c. See the article Masr. 

The fhrouds, ftays,,and back-ftays of this maft, as well as all the running - 
rigging, together with it’s feveral yards and fails, being defcribed under 
the articles SHroup, Sray, Yarp,.&c. the reader is referred thicher for the 
explanations thereof, which are in general applicable alfo to the fame furni- 
ture of both the other mafts. 

MOLE, a name given in the Mediterranean to.a Jong pier, or artificial 


bulwark of mafonry, extending obliquely acrofs the entrance of a harbour, - 
5 quely 


in order to break the force of the fea from the veflels which are anchored 
within. 

Mo e is alfo, although impraperly, applied to the harbour or haven, 
which is formed by the bulwark above defcribed, which is then denominated 
the mole-head. 
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MONSOON, a name given to the periodical or trade-winds, which blew 
regularly in certain latitudes of the Indian ocean, They centinue five or fix 
months invariably in one direction, and then alter their courfe, and blow, 
during an equal fpace of time, from a different point of the compafs with 
the fame uniformity. 

MOORING, the aét of confining and fecuring a fhip in a particular 
ftation, by chains or cables, which are either faftened to the adjacent fhore, 
or to anchors in the‘bottom. | 

À fhip may be either moored by the bead, or by the head and ftern; that 
is to fay, fhe may be fecured by anchors before her, without any behind : 
or fhe may have anchors out, both before and behind hers or her cables 
may be attached to pofts, rings, or moarings, which anfwer the iame pur- 
pofe. 

When a fhip is moored by the head with her own-anchors, they are dif- 
pofed according to the circumftances of the place where the lies, and the 
time fhe is to continue therein. Thus wherever a tide ebbs and flows, it is 
ufualto carry one anchor out towards the flood, and another towards the 
ebb, particularly where there is little room to range about ; and the anchors 
are laid in the fame manner, if the veffel is moored head-and-ftern in the 
fame place. The fituation of the anchors, in a road or bay, is ufually op- 
pofed to the reigning winds, or thofe which are moft dangerous; fo that 
the fhip rides therein with the effort of both her cables. Thus if fhe rides 
in a bay, or road, which is expofed to a northerly wind and heavy fea from 
the fame quarter, the anchors paffing from the oppofite dows ought to lie eaft 
and weft from each other: hence both the cables will retain the fhip in her 
{tation with equal effort againft the a¢tion-of the wind and fea. 

Moorines, are ufually an affemblage of anchors, chains, and bridles, laid 
athwart the bottom of the river, or haven, to ride the fhipping contained 
therein. 

The anchors, employed on this eccafion, have rarely more than one fluke, 
which is funk in the river near low-water mark. Two anchors, being fixed 
in this manner, on the oppofite fides of the river, are furnifhed with a chain, 
extending acrofs from one to the other. In the middle of the chain is a 
large fquare link, whofe lower end terminates in a fwivel, which turns round 
in the chain as about an axis, whenever the fhip veers about with the change 
of the tide. To this {wivel-link are attached the bridles, which are fhort 
pieces of cable, well ferved, whofe upper ends are drawn into the fhip, at 
the mooring-ports, and afterwards faftened to the mafts, or cable-bits. 

A great number of moorings, of this fort, are fixed in the royal ports, or 
the harbours adjacent to the king’s dock-yards, as Deptford, Chatham, 
Portfmouth, Plymouth, &c. 

MORTAR, a piece of artillery, fhorter and wider than the cannon, and 
having a chamber different from the fize of it’s bore. 

Mortars are ufed in the attack of a fortified place, by fea, to difcharge 
bombs or carcafes amongit the buildings. The bomb is a great hollow ball, 
filled with powder, which, falling into the works of a fortification, &c. 
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deftroys the moft fubftantial buildings by it’s weight; and, burfting afunder, 
creates the greateft diforder and mifchief by it’s fplinters. 

The chambers of mortars are extremely different in their figures, and’ 
each of thofe figures is defended by better or worfe arguments. ‘Thus they 
are fpherical, cylindrical, conical, bottled or concave. In-reality, nothing 
appears to be lefs determined: upon true principles or experiments than the 
proportions*of the feveral parts of a mortar *. 

As the fea-mortars, or thofe which are fixed in the bomb-veffels, are gene- 
rally fixed at a. much greater diftance from the object than is ever required: 
afhore,. they are made fomewhat longer, and much heavier, than. the land- 
mortars. : 

Plate VI. fig. 7. reprefents a fea-mortar, the principal parts of which are, 
A, the chace; Bj the reinforce; C, the breech; and D, the trunnions.. 
The interior part, comprehended between-the doted lines,.is called the bore, 
wherein the bomb is lodged; and the inner part of the bore, whichis diminifh- 
ed towards the breech, and contains the powder, is termed the chamber. 

Mr. Muller, in. his Treatife of Artillery, very juftly obferves,. that the 
breech of our 13 inch fea-mortars is-loaded with an unneceffary weight of 
metal.. The chamber thereof contains 32: pounds of powder, and at the fame: 
time they are never charged with more than 12 or 15 pounds, by. the moft: 
expert officers, becaufe the: bomb-veffél is unable to bear the violent fhock. 
of their full charge. Thus-the action ofthe powder is diminifhied by the va- 
cancy left in the chamber, which is never above: half filled... As a charge: 
of 12 or 15 pounds of powder at moft.is therefore fufficient, it is evident- 
ly proved, by the theory of powder, that this will. produce the greateft’ 
effect. when difcharged from a mortar with a cylindrical chamber, reprefent-- 
ed by. fig. 8 He alfo-proves, by.a.variety of experiments made by Captain: 
Defaguliers and himfelf,. that. the conical’ chamber,. now ufed, is confider- 
ably inferior to the cylindrical one with the laft charge of. powder. 

To facilitate the ufe of the mortar, it is placed in a:folid carriage of timber,. 
called the bed, whofe different parts are ftrongly. bolted together. By means of 
this it is firmly fecured in it’s fituation, fo that the explofion of the powder may 
not alter it’s direction.. In the middle of the upper-fide of this carriage, 
plate VI. fig. 9. are two femi-circular: notches, to receive the trunnions,. 
over thefe are fixed two very. {trong bands of. iron, called the cap-fquares, #,. 
the middle of which is bent into a femi-circle, to embrace the trunnions, and_ 
keep them faft:in.the mortar-bed; The cap-fquares are confined:to the 
timber-work by {trong pins of iron, called the.eye-bolts, 4, into whofe upper: 
ends are driven the keys, chained beneath them. On the fore-part of the: 
bed a piece of; timber is placed tranfverfely, upon which refts the belly of 
the mortar, or that-part which contains the chamber.. The elevation of this. 
piece, which is called the bed:bolfter, is reprefented by fig. 13. and the plan. 
by fig. 12. it. is ufed to-elevate and fupport the mortar-whilft firing. . 

Thefe beds. are placed upon very. ftrong frames of timber, which are 
fixed in the bomb-ketch, and reprefented in fig. 5 and 10. plate VII, the. 
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former of which exhibits the tranverfe fection of a bomb-veffel, with<the 
mortar fixed in it’s place, at an elevation of forty-five degrees. See Rano 
They are fecurely attached to the frames, by means of a {trong bolt of iron, 
fig. 15. called the pintle, pafling perpendicularly. through both, and after- 
wards through one of the beams of the veffel,. Thus the pintle, which 
pañles through the hole in the center of the plan, fig. 10. ferves as an axis 
to the bed; fo that the mortar may be turned about horizontally as occa- | 
fion requires. 

Plate VI. fig. g. reprefents the elevation of the bed of a 10 inch fea- 
mortar; fig. 10. is the plan, and 11. the front-view thereof; fig. 12. exhi- 
bits the plan, and fig. 13. the elevation of the bed-bolfter. 
© We have already obferved, that the bomb, which is ufually called the 
fhell by artillery-people, is a great hollow ball, charged with powder. Fig. 
16. is a perfpeétive view of the bomb, and fig. 17. a fection of it, whereby 
the thicknefs is exhibited. ‘he parts @ and J of the fhell are it’s handles, 
by which it is lifted up or removed; and ¢ is the fufe-hole, or aperture, 
through which the powder is poured in to charge it. 

It appears, by fig. 17. that the lower part of the fhell is thickeft, by which 
st becomes heavier on that fide, and accordingly falls thereon, and never on 
the fufe. It is alfo the better enabled thereby to refift the impreffion of the 
powder, by which it is difcharged from the mortar. Both of thefe reafons, 
however, Mr. Muller conceives to be immaterial, becaufe nothing but ar 
abfolute {toppage of the air can exhauft the fufes, as their compofition 
enables them to burn in water, as well as air or earth; and the explofion 
of the mortar would not, in his opinion, be able to break them, if they afe 
equally thick every where. The moit proper quantity of powder to charge a 
bomb is probably two thirds of the weight which would fill the cavity. 

The fufe of the bomb is reprefented by ¢d, fig. 17. It is generally a 
conical tube, formed of beech, willow, or fome dry wood, and filled with 
a compofition of fulphur, falt-petre, and mealed-powder. The bomb being 
charged, this fufe is inferted in the cavity through the fufe-hole ; and, when 
fired, communicates the fire to the powder in the fhell. 

The fufes for bombs are charged with great care, that nothing may pre- 
vent them from communicating the fire to the powder in the center of the 
bomb. They are driven into the fhell fo as that only about an inch and a 
half comes out beyond the fule-hole; and then the fhell is faid to be 
Uixeda 

Thefe fufes are alfo charged long before there is occafion to ufe them; 
and that the compofition with which they are filled may not fall out, or be 
damaged, by growing damp, the two ends are covered with a compofition 
of tallow, mixed either with pitch or bees-wax. When the fufe is to be 
put into tue fhell, the little end is opened or cut off; but the great end is 
never opened till the mortar is to be fired *, 


* Le Blond’s Elements of War. 
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When the proper quantity of powder, neceffary to charge the mortar, 1s 
pat into the chamber, it is covered with a wad, well beat down with the 
rammer. After this the fixed fhell is placed upon the wad, as near the 
middle of the mortar as poffible, with the fufe-hole uppermoft, and another 
wad prefled down clofe upon it, fo as to keep the fhell firm in it’s pofition. 
The officer then points the mortar, or gives it the inclination neceflary to 
carry the bomb to the place defigned. When the mortar is thus fixed, the 
fufe is opened; the priming-iron is alfo thruft into the touch-hole of the 
mortar to clear it, after which ic is primed with the fineft powder. This 
done, two of the matrofles, or failors, taking each one of the matches, the 
firf lights the fufe, and the other fires the mortar. The bomb, thrown out 
by the explofion of the powder, is carried to the place intended; and the 
£ofe, which ought to be exhaufted at the inftant of the fhell’s falling, in- 
flames the powder contained therein, and burfts the fhell into fplinters; 
which, flying off circularly, occafion incredible mifchief wherefoever they 
reach. 


Neceffary orders before a bombardment by fea. 


When any fixed fhells are iffued from the tenders, the artillery people on 
board are immediately to fix others in their room, and are always to keep 
in their tenders the fame number they had at firft. 

The fhells are to be fixed in the boat appointed to carry them, provided 
the weather permits; otherwife, in the fafeft place on deck, and to be &téted, or 
lowered down into a {pare rack, which muft be in each boat for that purpofe. 
While the fhells are fixing, the powder-room is to be fhut, the hatches laid 
‘and well fecured againft fire, and the place where they are fixed is to be well 
watered. | 

The fhells being carefully examined in order that no fpike is left therein, 
by which the fufe may be fplit, the fufes are to be cut the full length, and 
£0 be fet home into the fhell very ftrongly. 

No fhells, fixed during the fervice, are to be kitted; but if any fhould 
be left, when the fervice is over, they are immediately to be kitted. 

The powder in the bomb-veffels is to be ufed firft; and none to be opened 
or meafured out, except in the captain’s cabin, the door of which is to be kept 


Extra& of a letter from the commanding-officer of the artillery at Gibraltar, May 10, 1756. 


4 Happening to mention, before the governor and commodore Edgecumbe, that, incafe of 
4 Gibraltar being attacked by fea, howitzers would be of great fervice, as I did not imagine 
<< any fhip’s fide proof againft a ro inch fhell, fired point-blank, or at a fmall elevation, with 
‘a full charge of powder ; which being thought impoffible by moit prefent, it was agreed to 
** try the experiment : accordingly a target, of about 6 feet {quare, of an equal ftrength and 
«¢ refiftance with the ftrongeft part of our Jargeft men of war’s fides, was made, and was jut 
«6 3 feet thick of folid fir timber: we fired at it out of a fea-fervice 10 inch howitzer, at 150 
«¢ yards diftance, and with 40 lb. of powder. En 

é The frit fhell juft touched the top of the object, and lodged in the bank of fand behind its 
«¢ the fecond grazed fhort three yards, and went through the lower corner of the object ; but 
« the third fhell gave full fatisfaétion, going through the very center of the object, and centering 
«¢ 5 feet into a folid bank of fand behind it.” 
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fhut during the whole time, and covered with tanned hides, to make it as 
fecure as poffible. 

The fixed fhells in the boats are to be likewife covered from fire or wet 
with hair-cloth and tanned hides with the utmoft care. 

If the fervice is carried on at night, all the powder is to be ready meafured 
out in cartridges, which may be kept in the powder-magazine and captain’s 
cabin, in the empty powder-barrels and powder-bags; and all the fhelks 
requifite are to be ready. The tin tubes, one powder-horn, and the port- 
fires; alfo the punches and bits for the vents, are to be kept in the captain’s 


cabin. 
No fire or light, except match and port-fires, to be on board either bomb- 


veffel or tender during the fervice. 

The captain’s cabin and the pañfage to it, alfo the way to the magazine 
and decks, are to be conftantly watered. 

The fpunges for the mortars are fo be all examined and-tried, and if too 
large, they are to be cut fo as to enter eafily. 

The vents of the mortars are to be examined, and the punches and tubes 
tried in them. 

A laboratory-cheft is to be on board each bomb-veflel, in the captain’s 
cabin, in which all the {mall ftores are to be kept. 

Two tubs of water are to be on deck, for the lighteft port-fires and match, 
which muft be conftantly held in them till ordered to fire. 

Two careful men are alfo to be appointed for this fervice, who-are to do 
nothing elfe on any account. 

Two careful men of the artillery are to be left on board each tender, for 
the filling and fixing of the fhells. 

Application muft be made to the admiral for two men of war’s boats to 
attend on each bomb-ketch and tender, for carrying fhells and ftores. One 
of thefe is to be loaded with fixed fhells, which, when fent to the bomb-veffel, 
mutt remain with her until they are all taken out, which fhould be only as. 
they are wanted for loading the mortars; it is then to return to the tender. 
The other boat, mean while, will be receiving more fixed fhells, and on the 
fignal given from the bomb-ketch for more fhells, muft immediately repair 
to her with them. 

A gang of warrant-officers, and eight feamen, are to be at each mortar, to 
give whatever affiftance may be required. | 

A gang from the navy, with a careful warrant-officer, and a non-com- 
miffioned officer of the artillery, are to have the charge between decks on 
board each bomb and tender, to get up the fixed fhells that are in the rack ; 


and a careful perfon is to remain conftantly at the powder-room door, which 


muft be kept fhuc as much as poffible. 


When any powder is wanted from the tender for loading the mortar, it : 


fhould be meafured out in the tender, and the proper charge put into paper 
cartridges, upon which fhould be written the quantity, and the mortar for 


which it is allotted. 
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If the fervice of mortars fhould render it neceflary to ufe pound-fhots, 200 
of them, with a wooden bottom, are to be put into the 13 inch mortar, and 
a quantity of powder, not exceeding five pounds; and 100 of the above fhot, 
with 241b. of powder for the 10 inch mortar, or 3 lb. at moft. 

One inch of fufe burns 4 feconds and 48 parts. 


Weight of the fea-mortars and fhells, as alfo of their full charges. 


; Powder contained| Weight of the| Weight of the Weight of powder 
Nature of the mortar.| in the chamber} mortar. fhell when contained in the 
; when full. fixed. fhell. 
Ib. oz. pl.jCwt. qu. lb. Ib. Ib} ={0z, 
ro inch howitzer|12 O0 es EP HAUT eu ee Sos su ee 
13 inch mortar |30 0 OE Di 198 7 Oo 
10 inch mortar |12 © o| 34 2:71 93 


The howitzer, fig. 18. is a fort of mortar, which is to be fixed horizontally 
like a cannon, and has, like the cannon, a wheel-carriage. Thefe pieces, 
however, are very rarely ufed in the fea-fervice. 

For an account of the elevation of the mortar, and flight of bombs ac- 
cording to the different charges of powder, the reader is referred to the article 
RANGE. 3 

MOULD, devers, a thin flexible piece of timber, ufed by fhipwrights, 
as a pattern whereby to form the different curves of the timbers, and other 
compafing pieces, in a fhip’s frame. There are two forts of thefe, namely, 
the bend-mould and hollow-mould: the former of thefe determines the 
convexity of the timbers, and the latter, their concavity on the outfide, where 
they approach the keel, particularly towards the extremities of the veffel. 
The figure, given to the timbers by this pattern, is called their Levelling. 
See that article. 

MOUNTED, monté, the ftate of being armed or equipped with a certain 
number of cannon; expreffed of a veflel of war. 

MOUSE, fufée, a fort of knob, ufually in the fhape of a pear, wrought 


on the outfide of. a rope, by means of fpun-yarn, parfling, &c. as defcribed 


in the article puddening. lt is ufed to confine fome other fecurely to the 
former, and prevent it from fliding along it’s furface. 

Thefe moufes are particularly ufed on the ftays of the lower-maft, to pre- 
vent the eye from flipping up to the maft; a circumftance which would render 
it extremely difficult to remove the ftay from the malt-head, when neceffary. 

MOUSING a book, the operation of faftening a fmall cord or line, acrofs 
the upper-part, from the point to the back thereof, in order to prevent it 
from unhooking by the motion of the veffel, or otherwife. 

MUSTERING, (moufferen, Dutch) the aé& of calling over a lift of the 
whole fhip’s company, or any particular detachment thereof, who are ac- 
cordingly fummoned to‘anfwer by their names on the occafion. 
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AVAL, of or belonging to a fhip, or to the royal navy. Hence we 
| fay, naval-ftores, naval-officers, &c. 

NAVE-LINE, 2 fort of fmall tackle, depending from the head of the 
main-maft and fore-malt, and faitened to the middle of the parrel immediately 
behind the maft, and communicating with the jears. It 1s ufed to keep the 
parrel dire@tly oppofite to the yard, and particularly whilft hoifting or lower- 
ing, as it would otherwife hang under the yard, and prevent it from being 
fuficiently draced. 

NAVIGATION, (navigation, Fr.) the art of directing the movements 
of a fhip by the action of the wind upon the fails. See the article Sartine. 

Navigation is then applied, with equal propriety, to the arrangement of 
the fails, according to the flate of the wind; and to the diretting and mea- 
furing a fhip’s courfe by the laws of geometry ; or it may comprehend both, 
being then confidered as the theory and practice thereof. 

Since every fea-officer is prefumed to be furnifhed with books of naviga- 
tion, in which that fcience is copioufly defcribed, it would be fuperfluous to: 
enter into a particular detail of it in this place. As it would alfo bea fruitlefs 
tafk to thofe who are entirely ignorant of the rules of trigonometry, it 
appears not to come within the limits of our defign; and thofe who. are 
yerfed in that fcience generally underftand the principles of navigation al- 
ready. It fuffices to fay, that the courfe of a fhip, and the diftance fhe 
has run thereon, are meafured_ by the angles and fides of a right-angled 
plain triangle, in which the hypothenufe is converted. into the diftance; the 
perpendicular, into the difference of latitude; the bafe, into the departure 
from the meridian ; the angle, formed by the perpendicular and hypothenufe, 
into the courfe,; and the oppofite angle, contained between the hypothenufe 
and bafe, into it’s complement of the courfe. - 

The courfe of the fhip is determined by the compa/s; and the Jog-line, or 
a folar obfervation, afcertains the diftance. Hence the hypothenufe and 
angles are given, to find the bafe and perpendicular ; a problem well known: 
in trigonometry. 

That part of navigation, which regards the piloting or conduéting a fhip: 
along the fea-coaft, can only be acquired by a thorough knowledge of that 
particular coalt, after repeated voyages. The moft neceflary articles thereof 
are already defcribed in the article COASTING : it is fufficient to obferve, that 


the bearings and diftances from various parts of the fhore are generally afcer- 
a tained 
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tained in the night, either by light-houfes, or by the different depths of the 
water, and the various forts of ground at the bottom; as fhells of different: 
fizes and colours, fand, gravel, clay, ftones, ooze, or fhingle. In the day 
the fhip’s place is known by the appearance of the land, which is fet.by: the 
compafs, whilft the diftance is eftimated by the mafter or pilot. 

NAVY, (from navis, Lat.) implies, in general, any fleet or aflembly of: 
fhips. It is, however, more particularly underftood of the fleet of veffels 
of war, that belong to a.kingdom or ftate, to be employed either in affault- 
ing and deftroying it’s enemies, or protecting it’s commerce, and defending 
it’s coafts againft hoftilities or invafion.. 

The navy of Great-Britain, together with: it’s civil and military depart- 
ments, is governed by the lord high-admiral, or the lords commiflioners for 
executing this office. It is divided into feveral claffes, or orders, in propor- 
tion to the fize of the fhips, &c. See the article Ratt. 


If the only objects to be confidered in the diftribution of the navy, into» 


different rates, were to improve fhip-building, and facilitate the operations 
of the marine, it might appear expedient to multiply the rates, much beyond. 
their prefent number, which would oblige the fhipwrights to ftudy. the: 
principles of their art with more diligence and application. But the fim- 


plicity of the fervice in our dock-yards, and the views of ceconomy, which: 


ought never to be neglected when they regard important objects, has ren- 
dered it convenient to arrange the mafts, the yards, the fails, the rigging, 
and artillery,. into fix rates; which, befides that of floops of war,. an{wers 
all the purpofes of the navy.. See Dock-Yarps. 

Navy is alfo the colleétive body of officers employed in his majefty’s fea- 
fervice. 

NEAPED, (from #epfod, Sax.) the fituation of a fhip which is left aground 


on the height of a fpring-tide, fo that fhe. cannot. be floated. off till. the-return» 


of the next fpring.. See Tipe. 

NEEDLE... See the article Compass. 

NETTING, a fort of fence, formed of an affémblage of ropes, faftened 
acrofs each other, fo as toleave uniform intervals between. . Thefe are-ufually 
ftretched along to the upper-part of a fhip’s quarter, and fecured in this pofi- 
tion by rails and ffanchions. See QUARTER. 

NIPPERS, garceties de tournevire, certain pieces of. flat braided cordage,. 


ufed to faften the cable to the veyal in a {hip of war, when the former is» 


drawn into the fhip by mechanical powers applied to the latter. 

Thefe nippers are ufually fix or eight feet in length, according to the fize: 
of the cable; and five or fix of them are commonly faftened about the: 
cable and voyal at once, in order to be heaved in by the capftern. Thole: 


which are fartheft aft are always taken off, as the cable approaches the main: 


hatchway ; and others are at the fame time faftened on, in the fore-part. 
of the fhip, to fupply their places. The perfons employed to bind the 


nippers about the cable and voyal, are called nipper-men: they are aflifted” 


in this office by the boys of the fhip, who always fupply them with nippers, 
and 
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and receive the ends of thofe which are fattened, to walk aft with them, and 
take them off at the proper place, in order to return them to the nipper-men. 

NITTLES. See KNITTLES.. 

NO NEARER! (arrive!) the command given by the pilot or quarter- 
matter, to the helmfman, to fteer the fhip no higher to the direction of the 
wind than the fails will operate to advance the fhip in her courfe. It is often 
abbreviated into no near, and fometimes into nears and is generally applied 
when the fails fhake in the wind. See SHIVERING. 

1O MANS LAND, St. Aubinet, a {pace between the after-part of the 
belfrey and the fore-part of a fhip’s boat, when the faid boat is {towed upon 
the booms, as in a deep-waifted veflel. Thefe booms are laid from the forecaftle 
nearly to the quarter-deck, where their after-ends are ufually fuftained by a 
frame called the gallows, which confifts of two ftrong pofts, about fix feet 
high, with a crofs piece, reaching from one to the other, atbwart-fbips, and , 
ferving to fupport the ends of thofe booms, mafts, and yards, which lie in 
referve to fupply the place of others carried away, &c. The fpace called 
No man’s land is ufed to contain any blocks, ropes, tackles, &c. which may 
be neceflary on the forecaftle. It probably derives this name from it’s fitu- 
ation, as being neither on the ftarboard nor larboard fide of the fhip, nor on 
the «waift or forecafile; but, being fituated in the middle, partakes equally 
of all thofe places. 

NORMAN, a name given to a fhort wooden bar, thruft into one of the 
holes of the windlafs in a merchant-fhip, whereon to fatten the cable. It is 


only ufed when there is very little {train on the cable, as in a commodious 
harbour, when the ship is well fheltered from the wind and tide. 

NUTS of the anchor, two little prominencies, appearing like fhort fquare 
bars of iron, fixed acrofs the upper part of the anchor-fhank, to fecure the 
ftock thereof in it’s place; for which purpofe there is a correfponding notch, 
or channel, cut in the oppofite parts of the ftock, of the fame dimenfions 
wich the nuts, See the article ANCHOR. 


AKHAM, or OAKUM, the fubftance into which old ropes are re- 
duced, when they are untwifted, loofened, and drawn afunder. , It is 
principally ufed to drive into the feams, or intervals, between the planks of 
a fhip, to prevent the water from entering. See the article Cauzkinc. 
White Oakum, is that which is formed of untarred ropes. 
OAR, rame, (are, Sax.) a long piece of timber, flat at one end, and round 


or fquare at the other, and which being applied to the fide of a floating- © 


veñel, ferves to make it advance upon the water. 

That part of the oar which is out of the veffel, and which enters into the 
water, is called the blade, or wafh, p/at; and that which is within-board, is 
termed the loom, whofe extremity, manche, being {mall enough to be grafped 
by the rewers, or perfons managing the oars, is called the handle. 

To pufh the boat or veffel forwards, by means of this inftrument, the 
rowers turn their backs forward, and, dipping the blade of the oar in the 
water, pull the handle forward fo that the blade at the fame time may move 
oft in the water: But fince the blade cannot be fo moved, without ftriking the 
water, this impulfion is the fame, as if the water were to ftrike the blade 
from the ftern towards the head : the veffel is therefore neceffarily moved ac- 
cording to this direction. Hence it follows, that fhe will advance with the 
greater rapidity, by as much as the oar ftrikes the water more forcibly. Thus 
it is evident, that an oar aéts upon the fide of a boat or veffel like a lever 
of the fecond clafs, whofe fulcrum is the ftation, upon which the oar refts 
on the boat’s gunnel. “In large veflels, this ftation is ufually called the row- 
port; butin lighters and boats it is always termed the row-lock. 

To foip the Oars, armer, is to fix them in the row-locks ready for rowing. 

OBSERVATION, the art of meafuring the altitude of the fun or a ftar, 
in order to determine the latitude, or the fun’s azimuth, &c. 

OFF, an expreffion applied to the movement of a fhip, when fhe fails 
out from the fhore towards the diftant fea. When a fhip is beating to. 
windward, fo that by one board fhe approaches towards the fhore, and by 
the other fails out to fea-ward, fhe is faid to ftand off and on fhore, alter- 
nately. Hence, 

Orrinc, largue, debors, implies out at fea; or at a competent diftance from 
the fhore, and generally out of anchor-ground. 

Orrwarp, the fituation of a fhip which lies aground, and leans off from 
the fhore. 


OLERON, 
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‘OLERON, a name given ‘to 4 code of general rules relating to naval 
-affairs, and formed by Richard ‘I when he was at the ifland of Oleron. 
Thefe have been frequently efteemed the moft excellent fea laws in the world; 
and are {till preferved in the black book of the adiniralty. 

OPEN, debouclé, the fituation of a place which is expofed to the wind and 
fea, with little or no fhelter for fhipping to anchor therein. 

Open, ouvert, is alfo exprefied of any diftant object, to which the fight 
or paflage is not intercepted by fomething lying, orncoming between. Thus, 
to be open with any place, is:to be oppofite to it; as the entry of a port, 
-road, or -haven. 

OPENING, a paflage, orftreight, between two adjacent:coafts or iflands. 

ORDINARY, gardiens, the eftablifhment of-the perfons employed by the 
sgovernment to take charge of the fhips of war, which are Jaid up in the feveral 
‘harbours adjacent to the royal dock-yards. Thefe are principally compoted 
of the warrant-officers of the faid fhips, as the gunner, boatiwain, carpenter, 
-deputy-purfer and cook, and their fervants. There is befides a crew of 
jabourers enrolled in the lift of the ordinary, who pafs from fhip to fhip 
-occafionally to pump, moor, remove, oF clean them, whenever it is ne- 
«effary: j 

The term ordinary is alfo applied, fometimes, to the fhips themfelves ; it 
‘5 likewife ufed to diftinguifh the inferior failors from the moft expert and 
diligent. Thus the latter are rated able on the navy-books, and have 
17. 4s. per month; whereas thofe who are rated ordinary, have only 19%. 

er month. 

ORLOP, (over-loop, Dutch) faux-pont, a platform of planks ‘laid over 
the beams, in the hold of a fhip of war, whereon the cables are ufually coiled, 
and the feveral officers ftore-rooms contained. 

OVER-BOARD, ‘the ftate of being thrown out of a fhip or boat, into 
the water whereon fhe fwims: alfo the act of falling from fuch a veffel inte 
the fea, &c. as, the fhip fprung a leak, and obliged us to throw the guns 
-over-board ; a heavy fea broke over the deck, and carried two of our men 
over-board. . 

OVER-CAST-STAFF, .trebuchet, a fcale, or meafure, employed ‘by fhip- 
wrights to determine the difference between the curves of thofe timbers which 
are placed near the greateft breadth, and thofe which are fituated near the 
vextremities of the keel, where the floor rifes and grows narrower. | 

OVER-HAULING, parcourir, the act ‘of opening and extending the fe- 
veral parts of a tackle, or other affemblage of ropes, communicating with 
locks or dead.eyes. It is ufed to remove thofe blocks to a fufficient diftance 
from each other, that they may be again placed in a ftate of action, fo as to 
produce the effect required. ‘See the arncle Tackte. 

OvER-HAULING, is alfo vulgarly exprefled of an examination or infpection 
into the condition of a perfon or thing. 

OVER-MASTED, the ftate of a fhip, whofe mafts are too high, or too 
heavy, for the weight of her hull to counter-balance, 
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OVER-SETTING, chavirer, the act of turning any thing upfide-down ; 
alfo the movement of a fhip when fhe over-turns, faire-capot, fo that the 
keel becomes above the water, and the mafts under the furface. 

OUT ; dehors, an expreffion frequently ufed at fea, implying the fituation 
of the fails when they are Jef, or extended, to affift the fhip’s courfe; as 
oppofed to #; which is allo applied, im the contrary fenfe, to fignify that” 
fuch fails are furled. MAT 

OUT-FIT, is generally ufed to fignify the expences of equipping a fhip 
for a fea-voyage; or of arming her for war, or both together. See Firrinc- 


OUT. 4-1 

OUT OF TRIM, endormi, the ftate of a fhip when fhe,is not properly ba- 
lanced for the purpofes of navigation; which is either occafioned by the fize, 
or pofition of her mafts and fails; or by the comparative quantity, or ar- 
rangement of her cargo and ballaft in the hold. 

OUT-RIGGER, a ftrong beam of timber, of which there are feveral fixed 
on the fide of a fhip, and projecting from it, in order to fecure the mafts in 
the aét of careening. See that article. 

The outer ends of thefe beams are firmly lafhed to a bolt in the fhip’s fide 
beneath, by which they are enabled to fupport the maft, by counteracting 
the ftrain it fuffers from the effort of the careening tackles; which being 
applied in the maft-head, draws it downwards, fo as to act upon the veffel 
with the power of a lever, whofe fulcrum is in her center of gravity. 

Our-riccer is ao a {mall boom, occafionally ufed in the ¢ops to thruft 
out the breaft-back ftays to windward, in order to increafe their tenfion, and 
thereby give additional fecurity to the top-maft. | 

This boom is ufually furnifhed with a tackle at it’s inner-end, commu- 
nicating with one of the top-maft-fhrouds ; and has a notch on the outer-end 
to contain the back-ftay, and keep it fteady therein. As foon as the back- 
ftay is drawn tight, by means of it’s tackle in the chains, the out-rigger is 
applied aloft, which forces it out to windward, beyond the circle of the top, 
fo as to increafe the angle which the maft makes with the back-ftay, and 
accordingly enable the latter the better to fupport the former. 

This machine is fometimes applied without any tackle; it is then thruft 
out to it’s ufual diftance beyond the top-rim, where it is fecurely faftened ; 
after which the back-ftay is placed in the notch, and extended below. 

OWNER, the proprietor of a fhip, by whom fhe is freighted to the 
merchant for a fea-voyage. 


ACKET, or PACKET-BOAT, (paquet, Fr.) a veffel appointed by 
the government to carry the mail of letters, packets, and exprefles from. 
one kingdom to another by fea, in the moft expeditious manner. ‘Thus the 
packet-boats, under the direction of the poft-mafter-general of Great Britain, 
carry the mails from Dover to Calais, from Falmouth to Lifbon, from 
Harwich to Helvoetfluys, and from Park-gate to Dublin. 

PADDLE, pagaie, (pattal, Welfh) a fort of oar ufed by the favages of 
Africa and America to navigate their canoes. It is much fhorter and 
broader in the blade than the oars of a boat, and is equally employed in rOW-, 
ing and fteering. See the article CANOE. 

PAINTER, cablean, (probably from dindar, Sax. to bind) a rope em- 
ployed to faften a boat either along-fide of the fhip to which fhe belongs, or 
to fome wharf, key, &c. as occafion requires. 

PALM, paumet, an implement ufed inftead of a thimble in the exercife 
of making and mending fails. It is formed of a piece of leather or canvas, 
on the middle of which is fixed a round plate of iron, of an inch in diameter, 
whofe furface is pierced with a number of fmall holes, to catch the head of 
the fail-needle. ‘The leather is formed fo as to encircle the hand, and but- 
ton on the back thereof, while: the iron remains in ‘the palm ; fo that the 
whole ftrength of the hand may be exerted to thruft the needle through the’ 

canvas, when it is ftiff and difficult to'be penetrated in fewing. 

PANCH, a fort of thick and ftrong mat, or texture, formed by inter- 
weaving twifts of rope-yarn as clofe as poffible. Itis chiefly ufed to fafterr 
on the outfide of the yards, or rigging, to prevent their furfaces from being 
rubbed by the friction of fome other contiguous object, particularly when 
the veffel is rocked by a tempeftuous fea. See alfo Mar. A | 

PARBUCKLE, a contrivance ufed by’ failors to lower a cafk or bale 
from any height, as the top of a wharf or key, into.a boat or lighter, which 
lies along-fide, being chiefly employed where there is no crane or tackle. 

It is formed by faftening the Zight of a rope to a poft, or ring, upon the: 
wharf, and thence paffing the two parts of the rope under the two quarters’ 
of the cafk, and bringing them back again over it; fo that when the two lower 
parts remain firmly attached to the poft, the two upper parts are gradually. 
flackened together, and the barrel, or bale, fuffered to roll eatily downward: 

to that place where it is received. below. This method is alfo Ta igs 
ufec 
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ufed by mafons, in lifting up or letting down large ftones, when they are 
employed in building; and from them it has probably been adopted by 
feamen. 

PARCELLING, certain long narrow ‘flips of canvas, daubed with tar, 
and frequently bound about a rope, in the fame manner as bandages are 
applied to a broken limb im furgery. 

This is chiefly practifed when the faid rope is intended to be /erved, 
at which time the parceling is laid in fpiral turns, as {moothly upon 
the furface as poñible, that the rope may not become uneven and full of 
ridges. It is alfo employed to raife the moufes, which are formed on the 
fiays and on the voyal, being firmly faftened by marding it from one end to 
the other. 

PARCELLING à feam, is laying a fhred of canvas upon it, and daubing 
it over with melted pitch, both above and below the canvafs. 

PARLIAMENT-HEEL, the fituation of a fhip, when fhe is made to 
ftoop a little to one fide, fo as to clean the upper part of her bottom on 
the other fide, and cover it with a new compofition ; and afterwards to per- 


form the fame office on that part of the bottom which was firft immeried. : 


The application of a new compofition, or coat of ftuff, on this-occafion, is 
called doot-topping. See that article. 

PARREL, racage, (probably from parallel) a machine ufed to faften the 
fail-yards of a fhip to the mafts, in fuch a manner as that they may be 
eafily hoifted and lowered thereon, as occafion requires. 

There are four different forts of parrels, one of which is formed of a fingle 
rope; another, of a rope communicating with an affemblage of rids and 
trucks ; a third, of a rope paffing through feveral trucks, without any rids ; 
and the fourth, of a #wf5, by which the yard may be at any time flackened 
from the maft, or confined thereto as clofe as poñible. 

The firft of thefe, which is alfo the fimpleft, is formed of a piece of rape, 
well covered with leather, or fpun-yarn, and furnifhed with an eye at each 
end. The middle of it being paffed round the middle of the yard, both parts 
of it are faftened together on the after-fide of the yard, and the two ends, 
which are equally long, are paffed round the after-part of the maft; and 
one of them being brought under, and the other over the yard, the two eyes 
are lafhed together with a piece of fpun-yarn on the fore-fide thereof, 
whilft another lafhing is employed to bind them together, behind the matt, 
according to the manner defcribed in the article MaRLING. 

The fecond and moft complicated are compofed of ribs and trucks, the 
former of which are long flat pieces of wood, having two holes near their 
ends, bigots, as reprefented by fig. a. plate VIII. the latter, pommes, are 
fmall globular pieces, 4, with a hole through the middle, of the fame fize with 
thofe of the ribs. Between every two ribs are placed two trucks, of which 
one is oppofite to the upper hole, and the other to the lower holes of both 
ribs; fo that the parrel-rope, bdtard, which pafles through the whole, unites 

them together like a ftring of beads. 
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In order to faften this machine ¢ more conveniently about the maft and 
yard, fo as to attach the latter to the former, the parrel-rope is formed of 
two pieces, each of which are furnifhed with an eye at one end, and both 
eyes he on one fide of the maft; that is to fay, one piece of the rope pañes 
through the lower part of the parrel, and thence under the yard, whilft the 
other comes through the upper part of the parrel and over the yard, till 
both eyes meet on the fore-fide of the yard, where they are joired together. 
The other two ends of the parrel-rope are pañlèd about the yard, and the 
hind part of the parrel alternately, till the latter is fufficiently fecured to the 
former. The whole procefs is completed by marling the turns of the parrel- 
rope together, fo as to confine them clofe in the cavity, formed on the back 
of the ribs, as expreffed in the figure. \ 

The third is nothing more than a fingle rope, with any number of trucks 
thereon, fufficient to embrace the maft. Thefe are calculated for the cheeks 
of a gaff. See that article. : 

The laft, which are known by the name of trufs-parrels, are fomewhat 
refembling the firft, only that inftead of being fattened by lafhings, the ropes, 
of which they are compofed, communicate with tackles reaching to the deck, 
fo that the parrel may be occafionally flackened or ftraitened, in order to let 
the yard move off from the maft, or confine it thereto as ftritly as poffible.. 
The laft of thefe are peculiar to the lower-yards, whereon they are extreme- 
ly convenient. The fecond are always ufed for the top-fail-yards, and 
frequently for the lower-yards, in merchant-fhips ; and the firft are feldom. 
employed but for the top-gallant-yards. . 

PARSLING. See PARCELLING. 

PARTING, démarrer, the ftate of being driven from the anchors, ex 
preffed of a fhip, when the has broke her cable by the violence of the wind, 
waves, or current, or all of them together. 

PARTNERS, ezainbraies, certain pieces of plank nailed round the feveral 
jentiles, or holes, in a fhip’s deck, wherein are contained the mafts and cap- 
{terns. They are ufed to ftrengthen the deck where it is weakened by thole 
breaches, but particularly to fupport it when the maft Jeans-againft it; as 
impreffed by a weight of fail, or when the capftern bears forcibly upon it 
whilft charged with a great effort. 

PARTNERS is alfo a name given occafionally to the fcuttles themfelves,, 
wherein the mafts and capftern are fixed. . 

PASS, or PASSPORT, a permiffion granted: by any ftate to navigate in. 
fome particular fea, without hindrance or moleftation from it. It contains 
the name of the veffel, and that of the mafter, together with her tona 3 
and the number of her crew, certifying that the belongs to the fubjects of a 
particular ftate, and requiring all perfons, at peace with that ftate, to fuffer 
her to proceed on her voyage without interruption. | | 

PASSAGE, traversée, a voyage from one place to another by fea; an 
outward or homeward-bound voyage. 

PASSAREE, 
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PASSAREE, a rope ufed to faften the main-tack down to the fhip’s fide; 

. ° } ; , . LA 
a little behind the che/st-ree. This contrivance however is very rarely ufed, 
and never but in light breezes of wind. | 

PAUL, elinguet, (epaule, Fr.) a certain fhort bar of wood, or iron, fixed 
clofe to the capftern, or windlafs of a fh’p, to prevent thofe engines from roll- 
ing back, or giving way, when they are employed to heave-in the cable, or 
otherwife charged with any great effort. See CaPpsTERN and WINDLass. 

PAUNCH. See Pac. 

To PAY, efpalmer, as a naval term, implies to daub or anoint the furface 
of any body, in order to preferve it from the injuries of the water, weather, 


c. 

Thus the bottom of a fhip is paid with a compofition of tallow, fulphur, 
refin, &c. as deferibed in the article BREAMING. 

The fides of a fhip are ufually paid with tar, turpentine, or refin; or by à 
compofition of tar and oil, to which is fometimes added red oker, &c. to 
protect the planks thereof from being fplit by the fun or wind. The lower- 
mafts are, for the fame reafons, paid with materials of the fame fort, if we 
except thofe, along which their refpective fails are frequently hoifted and 
lowered ; fuch are the mafts of /loops and /chooners, which are always paid 
with tallow for this purpofe: for the fame reafon all top-matts and top-gallant- 
matts are alfo paid with hog’s lard, butter, or tallow. See Coat and StuFr. 

PAYING-OFE, abattee, the movement by which a fhip’s head falls to 
leeward of the point whither it was previoufly directed: particularly when, 
by neglect of the helmfman, the had inclined to windward of her courfe, fo 
as to make the head-fails fhiver in the wind, and retard her velocity. See 
alfo FaALLING-OFF. | 

Pavmo-orr is likewife ufed to fignify the payment of the fhip’s officers 
and crew, and the difcharge of the fhip from fervice, in order to be laid- 
up at the moorings. : 

Paviwc-our, or Payine-away, the a&t of flackening a cable, or other 
rope, fo as to Jet it run out of the veffel for fome particular purpofe. 

PEAK, or PEEK, a name given to the upper-corner of all thofe fails. 
which are extended by a gaff, or by a yard which croffes the maft obliquely., 
as the mizen-yard of a fhip, the main-yard of a bilander, &c. The upper- 
extremity of thofe yards and gaffs are alfo denominated the peak. Hence 

PrEK-HALIARDS, are the ropes, or tackles, by which the outer end of a 
gaff is hoifted, as oppofed to the #hroat-haliards, which are applied to the 
inner end. See HaLïARDs. , 

PENDENT, flamme, a fort of long narrow banner, difplayed from the 
matt-head of a fhip of war, and ufually terminating in two ends or points, 
as exprefied by a, fig. 4. plate V. There are, befides others, pendents, 
cornets, of a larger kind, ufed to diftinguifh the chief of a fquadron of fhipss. 
See the article COMMODORE. à 6103 

PenDenT, pantoire, is alfo a fhort piece of rope, fixed under the fhrouds, 
upon the head of the main-matt and fore-maft, from which it depends as 
low as the cat-barpings, having an eye in the lower end, which is armed with 
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PAÆN 
an iron tbimble, to prevent the eye from being fretted by the hooks of the 
main and fore-tackles, &c. VX iS 

There are, befides, many other pendents of the latter kind, which are 
generally fingle or double ropes, to whofe lower extremities is attached 4 
block, or tackle: fuch are the fifh-pendent, the yard-tackle-pendents, the 
reef-tackle-pendents, &c. all of which are employed to tranfmit the effort of 

_their-refpeétive tackles to fome diftant object. 

PERIAGUA, a fort of large canoe, ufed in the Leeward iflands, South 
America, and the gulf of Mexico. It differs from the common veffels 
of that name, as being compofed of the trunks of two trees, hollowed and 
united into one fabric; whereas thofe which are properly called canoes, are, 
formed of the body of one tree. See Canoe. 

PIER, a ftrong mound, or fence, projecting into the fea, to break off the 
violence of the waves from the entrance of a harbour. 

PILLOW, couffin, a block of umber, whereon the inner-end of the 
bowfprit is fupported. See Bowsprit. | 

PILOT, the officer who fuperintends the navigation, either upon the fea- 
coaft or on the main ocean. It is, however, more particularly applied by our 
mariners to the perfon charged with the direction of a fhip’s courfe, on, or 
near the fea-coaft, and into che roads, bays, rivers, havens, &c. within his 
refpective diftrict *. 

PIN of a block. See Brock. 


* The regulations, with regard to pilots in the royal navy, are as follow: The commanders 
of the king’s fhips, in order to give all reafonable encouragement to fo ufeful a body of men 
as pilots, and to remove all their objections to his majefty’s fervice, are ftrictly charged to 
treat them with good ufage, and an equal refpeét with warrant-oflicers. 

se The purfer of the fhip is always to have a fet of bedding provided on board for the pilots, 
and the captain is to order the boat{wain to fupply them with hammocs, and a convenient 
place to lie in, near their duty, and apart from the common men; which bedding and ham- 
mocs are to be returned when the pilots leave the fhip. 

44 A pilot, when conducting one of his majefty’s fhips in pilot-water, fhall have the fole 
charge and command of the fhip, and may give orders for fteermg ; fetting, trimming, or furl- 
ing the fails ; tacking the fhip ; or whatever concerns the navigation: and the captain is to 
take care that all the officers and crew obey his orders, But the captain is diligently to ob- 
ferve the conduét of the pilot, and if he judges him to behave fo ill as to bring the fhip into 
danger, he may rémove him from the command and charge of the fhip, and take fuch methods 
for her prefervation as fhall be judged neceflary ; remarking upon the log-book the exact 
hour and time when the pilot was removed from his office, and the reafons affigned for it... 

“© Captains of the king’s fhips, employing pilots in foreign parts of his majefty’s domi- 
nions, fhall, after performance of the fervice, give a certificate thereof to the pilot, which 
being produced to the, proper naval-officer, he fhall caufe the fame to be immediately paid 5 
but if there be no naval-officer there, the captain of his majefty’s fhip fhall pay him, and fend 
abe proper vouchers, with his bill, to the navy-board, in order to be paid as bills of ex- 
change. 

« Captains of his majefty’s fhips, employing foreign pilots, to carry the fhips they com- 
mand into, or out of foreign ports, shall pay them the rates due by the eftablifhment or ~ 
cuftom of the country, before they difcharge them ; whofe receipts being duly vouched, and 
fent with a certificate of the fervice performed, to the navy-board, they fhall caufe them to 
be paid with the fame exaétnefs as they do bills of exchange.” Regulations and Inffructions 
of the Sea-Jervice, Se. LA 
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PINK, (pinque, Fr.) a name given to a fhip with a very narrow ftern 5 
whence all veflels, however {mall, whofe fterns are fafhioned in this manner, 
are called pink-fterned. 

PINNACE, a fmall veffel, navigated with oars and fails, and having 
generally two-mafts, which are rigged like thofe of a fchooner. 

Pinnace is alfo a boat, ufually rowed with eight oars. See the article 
Boat. 

PINTLES, certain pins or hooks, faftened upon the back part of the 
rudder, with their points downwards, in order to enter into, and reft upon: 
the googings, fixed on the ftern-poft to hang the rudder. See Hex. 

PIRATE, pirate, (æereans, Gr.) a fea-robber, or an armed fhip that roams 
the feas without any legal commiffion, and feizes or plunders every veffel 
fhe meets indifcriminately, whether friends or enemies.. 

The colours ufually difplayed by pirates are faid to be a black field, with a 
death’s head, a battle-axe and hour-glafs. The laft inftrument is generally 
fuppofed to determine the time allowed to the prifoners, whom they take, 
to confider whether they will join the pirates in their felonious combination,- 
or be put to death, which is often perpetrated in the moft cruel manner. 

Amongft the moft celebrated pirates of the north is recorded’ Alvilda, 
daughter of a king of the Goths, named Sypardus. She embraced this oc- 
cupation to deliver herfelf from the violence impofed om her inclination, by 
a marriage with A/F, fon of Sigarus, king of Denmark. She dreft herfelf 
as a man, and compofed her band of rowers, and the reit of her crew, of 2 
number of young women, attired in the fame manner. Amongft the firit of 
her cruizes fhe touched at a place where a company of pirates bewailed the 
death of their captain. The ftrangers were captivated with the agreeable 
manners of Alvilda, and chofe her for their chief. By this reinforcement fhe’ 
became fo formidable upon the fea, that prince A/f came to engage her. 
She fuftained his attacks for a confiderable time; but, in a vigorous action, 
Alf boarded her veflel, and having killed the greateft part of her crew, feized 
the captain, namely, herfelf; whom neverthelefs he knew not, becaufe the: 
princefs had a cafque which covered her vifage. Being mafter of her perfon, 
he removed the cafque, and in fpite of her difguife, inftantly recognized 
her, and offered her his hand in wedlock +. 

PITCH, #rai, (pix; Lat.) a compofition, black, dry, brittle, and fhining,. 
which remains at the bottom of an alembic after the oil of turpentine is. 
drawn off by diftillation. It is ufed in calking a fhip,. to fill the chinks, or 
intervals between the planks of her fides, or decks,.or bottom. It is fome- 
times mixed with refin, or other glutinous material See Tar. 

To Piven the feams. See the article Pay. ; 

PITCHING, rangage, (appiciare, Ital.) may be defined, the vertical vi-~ 
bration which the length of a fhip makes about her center of gravity ; or 
the movement, by which, fhe plunges her head and after-part alternately: 
into the hollow of the fea. 


+ Hit. Denmark, by Saxa Grammaticus. 
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This motion may préceed from two caufes: theswaves, which agitate the 
veffel; and the wind upon the fails, which makes her floop toevery blaft 
thereof, The firft abfolutely depends upon the agitation of the fea, and is 
not fufceprible of inquiry; and the fecond is occafioned by the inclination 
of the maits, and-may be fubmitted to certain eftablifhed maxim *. 

When the wind acts upon the fails, the matt yields to it’s effort, with an 
inclination, which increafes in proportion to the length of the maft, to the 
augmentation of the wind, and to the comparative weight and diftribution 
of the fhip’s lading. 

The repulfion of the water, to the effort of gravity, oppofes itfelf to this 
inclination, or at leaft fultains it, by as much as the repulfion exceeds the 
momentum, or abfolute effort of the maft, upon which the wind operates. 
At the end of each blaft, when the wind fufpends it’s ation, this repul- 
Gon lifts the vefféls and thefe fucceffive inclinations and repulfions produce 
the movement of pitching, which is very inconvenient; and when it is con- 


fiderable, will greatly retard the courfe, as well as endanger the maft, and ~ 


ftrain the veffel. 

_ PLANE, a term ufed by fhipwrights, implying the area, or imaginarÿ 
furface, contained within any particular outlines. Thus the plane of eleva- 
tion, plate I. exhibits a furface limited by the head before, by the ftern 
abaft, by the keel below, and by the upper part of the veffel’s fide above. 
Thus the horizontal plane, in the fame plate, is comprehended within the 
lines which deferibe the fhip’s greateft breadth and length ; and thus alfo the 


plane of projection, reprefented likewife in plate I. circumferibes the great- 
eft height and breadth of the fame veffel. | 

PLANKING, order, the at of covering and lining the fides of a fhip 
with an affemblage of oak planks, which completes the procefs of fhip- 
building, and is fometimes called /aying on the fein, by the artificers. See 
the article Buicpinc. 

The breadth and thicknefs of all the planks of a 74 gun fhip, as alfo of 
her wales and thick-tuff, are exhibited in the midfhip fection, plate VII. 

PLAT, garcette de cable, a fort of braided cordage, formed of feveral 
frands of old rope-yarn, twifted into foxes. It is ufed to wind about that 
part of the cable which lies in the bauje-bole, or againft the fore-part of the 
fhip, where it would otherwife be greatly injured by the continual friction, 
produced by the agitation of the fhip in ftormy weather. See the articles 
FRESHEN and SERVICE. 

PLUG, palardeux, (plug, Swed.) certain pieces of timber, formed like 
the fruftum of a cone, and ufed to ftop the haufe-holes, and the breaches 
made in the body of a fhip by cannon-balls ; the former of which are called 
häufe-plugs, and the latter, fhot-plugs, which are formed of various fizes in 
proportion to the holes made by the different fizes of fhot, which may pe- 
netrate the fhip’s fides or bottom in battle; accordingly they are always ready 
for this purpofe. See ENGAGEMENT. en 
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PLUNDER, butin, a name given to the effects of the officers or crew of 
a prize, which are pillaged by the captors. 

PLYING, the aét of making, or endeavouring to make, a progrefs againft 
the direction of the wind. Hence a fhip, that advances well in her courfe 
in this manner of failing, is faid to be a good plyer, dowlinier. See the articles 
Beating and T'ackinc. 

Point, a Jow angle, or arm of the fhore, which projects into the fea, or 
into a river, beyond the reft of the beech. 

POINTING, the operation of tapering the end of a rope, and weaving a 
fort of mat, or clofe texture, about the diminifhed part of it, fo as to thruft 
it more eafily through any hole, and prevent it from being readily untwifted. 
Thus the end of a reef-line is pointed fo, that, being ftiffer, it may more 
readily penetrate the eye-let holes of the reef; and the ends of the ftrands of 
a cable are occafionally pointed, for the greater conveniency of /plicing: it 
to another cable, efpecially when this tafk is frequently performed. The 
extremities of the fplice of a cable are alfo pointed, that it may pafs with 
more facility through the haufe-holes. 

POINTS, garcettes de ris, fhort flat pieces of braided cordage, tapering 
from the middle towards each end, and ufed to reef the courfes and top-fails 
of a thip:’, See the article Reer. 

POLACRE, a fhip with three mafts, ufually navigated in the Levant, and 
other parts of the Mediterranean. Thefe veñels are generally furnifhed with 
fquare fails upon the main-maft, and Jateen fails upon the fore-matt and 
mizen-maft. Some of them however carry fquare fails upon all the three 
mafts, particularly thofe of Provence in France. Each of their mafts is 
commonly formed of one piece, fo that they have neither top-maft nor top- 
gallant-maft; neither have they any hor/és to their yards, becaufe the men 
ftand upon the top-fail-yard to loofe or furl the top-gallant-fail, and on the 
lower-yard to reef, loofe, or furl the top-fail, whofe yard is lowered lufi- 
ciently down for that purpofe. See alfo XeBec. 

POLE-AXE, a fort of hatchet nearly refembling a battle-axe, having an 
handle about #5 inches in length, and being furnifhed with a fharp point, 
or claw, bending downwards from the back of it’s head: the blade whereof 
is formed like that of any other hatchet. It is principally employed to cut 
away and deftroy the rigging of any adverfary who endeavours to board. 

Pole-axes are alfo faid to have been fuccefsfully ufed on fome occafions in 


boarding an enemy, whofe fides were above thoie of the boarder. This is 


executed by detaching feveral gangs to enter at different parts of the thip’s 
length, at which time the pole-axes are forcibly driven into her fide, one 
above another, fo as to form a fort of fcaling-ladders. 

POLE-MAST. See the.article Masr. é 

Under bare Pouzs, etre à fec, the fituation of a fhip at fea when all her 
fails are furled, particularly in a tempeft. See the articles Scuppine and 
TRYING, 

POMIGLION, a name given by feamen to the cafcabel, or hindmoft 


knob of a cannon. See that article. 
F f PONTOON, 
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PONTOON, (ponton, Fr.) a low flat veffel, nearly refembling a lighter, 
or barge of burthen, and furnifhed with cranes, capferns, tackles, and 
other machinery neceffary for careening fhips of all fizes. Thefe are very 
common in the principal parts of the Mediterranean, but are rarely ufed in 
the northern parts of Europe. 

POOP, dunette, (puppis, Lat.) the higheft and aftmoft deck of a fhip. 
See the article Deck. ae 

Poop-rovaL, dunette fur dunette, a fhort deck, or platform, placed over 
the aftmoft part of the poop in the largeft of the French and Spanifh men 
of war, and ferving as a cabin for their mafters and pilots. This is ufually 
called the top-gallant-poop by our fhipwrights. 

POOPING, the fhock of a high and heavy fea, upon the ftern or quarter 
of a fhip, when fhe /cwds before the wind in atempeft. This circumftance 
is extremely dangerous to the veffel, which is thereby expoied to the rifk of 
having her whole {tern beat inwards, by which fhe would be immediately laid 
pen to the entrance of the fea, and of courfe founder or be torn to pieces. 

PORT, a harbour or haven on the fea-coaft. See the article Hargzour. 

Port is alfo a name given, on fome oceafions, to the larboard or Jeft-fide 
of the fhip, as in the following inftances : 

The foip heels to Port, i. e. ftoops or inclines to the larboard fide. 

Top the yard to Port! the order to make the larboard extremity of a yard 
higher than the other. See Toppine. 

Port the belm ! the order to put the helm over to the larboard fide of the 
vefel. 

In all thefe fenfes this phrafe appears intended to prevent any miftakes 
happening from the fimilarity of founds in the words ftarboard and larboard, 
particularly when they relate to the helm, where a mifapprehenfion might 
be attended with very dangerous confequences. 

PORTS, febords, the embrafures or openings in the fide of a fhip of war, 
wherein the artillery is ranged in battery upon the decks above and below. 

The ports are formed of a fufficient extent to point and fire the cannon, 
without injuring the fhip’s fide by the recoil; and as it ferves no end to en- 
large them beyond what is neceflary for that purpofe, the fhipwrights have 
etablifhed certain dimenfions, by which they are cut in proportion to the 
fize of the cannon. 

The ports are fhutin at fea by a fort of hanging-doors, called the port-lids, 
mantelets ; which are faftened by hinges to their upper-edges, fo as to let 
down when the cannon are drawn into the fhip. By this means the water is 
prevented from entering the lower-decks in a turbulent fea. The lower and 

upper edges of the ports are always parallel to the deck, fo that the guns, 
when levelled in their carriages, are all equally high above the lower extre- 
mity of the ports which is called the port-cells. Fhe ports are exhibited, 
throughout the fhip’s whole length, by H. in the Erevarion, plate I. 
They are alfo reprefented upon a larger fcale in plate IV. fig. 10. and plate 
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VIEL. fig. 3: The gun-room-ports, in the fhip’s counter, are exprefled by 
Li. fig. 1. plate X. See alfo the articles Duck and CANNON. 
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POWDER-CHESTS, certain {mall boxes, charged wich powder and 
a quantity of old nails, or fplinters of iron, and faftened occafionally on the 
decks and fides of a fhip, in order to be difcharged on an enemy who at- 
tempts to feize her by boarding. See that article. 

Ahefe cafes are ufually from 12 to 18 inches in leneth, and about 8 or 
10 in breadth, having their outer or upper-part terminating in an edge. 
They are nailed to feveral places of the quarter, the quarter-deck and bulk 
head of the waift, having a train of powder which communicates with the 
inner apartments of the fhip, fo as to be fired at pleafure to annoy the enemy. 
They. are particularly ufed in merchant-fhips, which are furnifhed with 
clofe-quarters to oppofe the boarders. See Crosr-Quarrers. 

PRAM, or PRAME, a fort of lighter, ufed in Holland and the ports 
of the Baltic fea, to carry the cargo of a merchant-fhip along fide, in order 
to lade her: or to bring it afhore to be lodged in the ftore-houles after being 
ditcharged out of the veffel. | 

PRATIC, pratique, a term ufed in the European ports of the Mediter- 
ranean fea, implying free intercourfe or communication with the natives: of 
the country, after a limited quarantine has been performed, in confequence 
of a voyage to Barbary or Turky. 

PREVENTER, an additional rope, employed at times to fupport any 
other, when the latter fuffers an unufual ftrain, particularly in a ftrong gale 
of wind; as the fe 

PREVENTER-BRACE, a temporary brace, fixed occafionally to fuccour the 
main or fore-yard of a fhip, but particularly the latter, when it is charged 
with a greater effort than ufual, and which, it is apprehended, the common 
ftanding braces would not be able to fupport. See Brace. 

PREVENTER-SHROUDS, and PREVENTER-STAYS, are applied, in the fame 
manner, to ferve the fame purpofes; and may be eafily underftood by re- 
ferring to the articles SHroup and Sray. 

PRICKING she chart, pointer, the act of tracing a fhip’s courfe upon a 
marine chart, by the help of a fcale and compafñles, fo as to difcover her 
prelent fituation. 

Prickine the fails, the a& of ftitching two cloths of a fail together 
along the fpace comprehended between the two edges, or felvages, that 
overlay each other. Or, it is the fowing a middle-feam between the two 
feams which are employed to unite every cloth of a fail to the next ad- 

joining. ‘This operation is rarély performed till the fails have been worn 
for a confiderable time, fo that the twine, with which they were originally 
fewed, is become very feeble and incapable of refifting the efforts of a ftrong : 
gale of wind. . 

PRIMING, the train of powder which is laid from the opening of the 
touch-hole, along the cavity of the pan, in order to fire the piece: alfo the 
operation of laying this train, See the articles Cannon and Exercise. 

PRIMING-WIRE, or PRIMING-IRON, a fort of iron-needle, employed 
to penetrate the touch-hole of a cannon, when it is loaded, in order to dif- 
Puta cover 
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cover whether the powder contained therein is thoroughly dry, and fit for 
immediate fervice. : 

PRIVATEER, a veffel of war, armed and equipped by particular mer- 
chants, and furnifhed with a military commiffion by the admiralty, or the - 
officers who fuperintend the marine department of a country, to cruize 
againft the enemy, and take, fink, or burn their fhipping, or otherwife annoy 
them as opportunity offers. Thefe veffels are generally governed on the 
fame plan with his majefty’s fhips, although they are guilty of many fcan- 
dalous depredations, which are very rarely practifed by the latter. 

PRIZE, a veflel taken from the enemy by a fhip of war, privateer, or 


armed: merchantman *. 
PRIZING, the’ application of a lever to move any weighty body, as a 


cafk, anchor, cannon, &c. 

PROTEST, an inftrument, drawn up in writing, and attefted before a 
juftice of peace, by the mafter and a part of the fhip’s crew after the ex- 
piration of à voyage, defcribing the feverity of the faid voyage, occafioned 
by tempeftuous weather, heavy feas, an infuficient crew, or any other 
circumftances by which the fhip has fuffered, or may fuffer, either in her 
hull, mafts, rigging, or cargo. It is chiefly intended to fhew, that fuch 
damages or misfortunes did not happen through any negleét or ill conduct of 
the mafter or his officers. | 

PROW, proue, (pres, Lat.) a name given by feamen to the beak, op 
pointed cut-water of a polacre, xebeck, or galley. The upper part of the 
prow, in thofe veficls, ts ufually furnifhed with a crating-platform for the 
convenience of the feamen who walk out to perform whatever is neceflary 
about the fails or rigging in the bowfprit. 

PUDDENING, Jdcurrelet, a thick wreath, or circle of cordage, tapering 
from the middle towards the ends, and fattened about the main-maft and 
fore-maft of a fhip, to prevent their yards from falling down, when the 
ropes by which they are ufually fufpended are fhot away in battle. 

The puddening, which is reprefented by: fig. 1. plate: VHI. is generally 
formed in the following manner: A {mall piece of rope, whofe length is 
swice the diameter of the maft, is fpliced together at the two ends, and 
being. thus: doubled and extended, a thimble: is feized into each of the ex- 
tremities.. After this a large quantity of parcelling is firmly wound abous 


* The regulations with regard, to prizes in the-royal navy are-as follow : 

“© J, When any. fhip or veflel is taken from the enemy, the hatches.are to be immediately. 
fpiked up, and her lading and furniture fecured from embezzlement, till fentence is paffed upon 
her in fome court of admiralty, empowered to take cognizance of caufes of that nature. 

«TT, The captain is to caufe the officers of the prize to be examined ; three or more of the 
company, who can give beit evidence, to be brought to the faid court of admiralty, together 
with. the cherter-parties, bills. of lading, and other fhip’s papers found on board. 

ée Y. When a privateer is. taken, great cate is to be had to fecure all the fhip’s papers, 
efpecially the commiffion ; but if there be no legal commiflion found on board, then all the 
prifoners are to be carzied before fome magiflrate, in order to their being examined and com- 
mitted as pirates.” : 
N.B. The third and fourth articles relate to the finding any of the king’s fubje&ts in the 
prizes ; and appear unneceflary in this place. 
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it’s furface in fuch a manner as to make it gradually larger from the two 
ends towards the middle. It is afterwards, once or twice, ferved with 
fpun-yarn throughout it’s whole length, to bind the parcelling more clofe- 
ly, and render it firmer and more compact; and the whole is completed by 
pointing it on the furface. Being then fitted with a laniard at one of the 
eyes, it is fixed about the maft by pafling the laniard alternately through 
both eyes or thimbles on the fore-fide of the maft. See alfo DoupHIn. 

- PULLING, a name given by failors to the act of rowing with the cars. 

PUMP, a well-known machine, ufed to difcharge the water from the 
fhip’s bottom into the fea. | 

The common pump is fo generally underftood, that it hardly requires any 
defcription. It is a long wooden tube, whole lower end refts upon the fhip’s. 
bottom, between the timbers, in an apartment called the well, inclofed for 
this purpofe near the middle of the fhip’s length. 

This pump is managed by means of the brake, and the two boxes, or 
piftons. Near the middle of the tube, in the chamber of the pump, is 
fixed the lower-box, which is furnifhed with a ftaple, by which it may at 
any time be hooked and drawn up, in order to examine it. To the upper- 
box is fixed a long bar of iron, called the fpear, whofe upper-end is fattened: 
to the end of the brake, by means of an iron bolt pafling through both, 
At a fmall diftance from this bolt the brake is-confined by another bole 
between two cheeks, or ears, fixed perpendicularly on the top of the pump. 
Thus the brake aéts upon the fpear as a lever, whofe fulcrum is the bolt 
between the two cheeks, and difcharges the water by means of the valves, 
or clappers, fixed on the upper and lower boxes. 

Thele fort of pumps, however, are very rarely ufed in fhips of war, unlefs 
of the fmalleft fize. The moft ufeful machine of this kind,. in large fhips,. 
is the chain-pump, which is univerfally ufed in the navy. This is no other 
than a long chain, equipped with a fufficient number of valves, at proper 
diftances, which pafles downward through a wooden tube, and returns up- 

ward in the fame manner on the other fide. It is managed by a roller or: 
winch, whereon feveral men may be employed at once; and thus it difcharges,. 
in a limited time, a much greater quantity of water than.the common pump, 
and that with lefs fatigue and inconvenience to the labourers. ; 

This machine is neverthelefs expofed to feveral difagreeable accidents: 
by the nature of it’s conftruétion. The chain is of. too complicated a fa- 
bric, and the fproket-wheels employed to wind it up from the fhip’s 
bottom, are deficient in a very material circumftance, wz. fome contrivance 
to prevent the chain from fliding or jerking back upon the furface of the 
wheel, which frequently happens when the valves are charged with a con: 

fiderable weight of water, or when the pump is violently worked. The. 
links are evidently too fhort, and the immechanical manner, in which they 
are connected, expofes them to a great friction in pafling round the wheels.. 
Hence they are fometimes apt to break or burft alunder in very dangerous. 
fituations, when. it is extremely. difficult or impracticable to repair the: 
chain. 

The 
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*Yhe confideration of the known inconveniences of the above niachine 
has given rife to the invention of feveral others which fhould better anfwer 
the purpofe. They have been offered to the public one after another with 
pompous recommendations by their refpective projectors, who have never 
failed to report their effects as confiderably fuperior to that of the chain- 
pump with which they have been tried. It is however much to be la- 
mented, that in thefe fort of trials there is not always a fcrupulous attention 
to what may be called mechanical juftice, The artift, who wifhes to intro- 
‘duce a new piece of mechanifm, has generally fuficient addrefs to compare 
it’s effects with one of the former machines which is crazy or out of repair. 
A report of this kind indeed favours ftrongly of the evidence of a falfe 
witnefs, but this finefle is not always difcovered. The perfons appointed to 
fuperintend the comparative effects of the different pumps, have not always 
a competent knowledge of hydraulics to detect thefe artifices, or to re- 
mark with precifion the defects and advantages of thofe machines as op- 
pofed to each other. Thus the feveral inventions propofed to fupplant 
the chain-pump have hitherto proved ineffectual, and are now no longer 
remembered. 

Of late, however, fome confiderable improvements have been made on the 
naval chain-pump, by Mr. Cole, under the direction of Capt. Bentinck. 
The chain of this machine is more fimple and mechanical, and much lefs 
expofed to damage. It is exaétly fimilar to that of the fire-engine, and ap- 
pears to have been firft applied to the pump by Mr. Mylne, to exhauft the 
water from the caiffons at Black-fryars Bridge. It has thence been transferred 
to the marine by Capt. Bentinck, after having received fome material addi+ 
tions to anfwer that fervice. The principal fuperiority of this pump to the 
former is, 1. That the chain is more fimple and more eafily worked, and of 
courfe lefs expofed to injuries by friétion. 2. That the chain is fecured 
upon the wheel, and thereby prevented from jerking back when charged 
with a column of water. 3. That it may be eafily taken up and repaired 
when broken, or choaked with ballaft, &c. 4. That it difcharges a much 

greater quantity of water with an inferior number of men. 
"Fhe latter part of this account is inferted after the laft article in W. 


PUNT, a fort of flat-bottomed boat, whofe floor refembles the platform 
of a floating ftage. It is ufed by the naval artificers, either in. calking, 
breaming, or repairing the bottom of a fhip. 

PURCHASES, a name given by failors to any fort of mechanical power 
employed in raifing or removing heavy bodies, or in fixing or extending 
the fhip’s rigging. Such are the tackles, windlaffes, capfterns, fcrews, and 
handfpikes. ST | 

PURSER, an officer appointed by the lords of the admiralty, to take 
charge of the provifions of a fhip of war, and to fee that they are carefully 
diftributed to-the officers and crew, according to the inftruétions which he 
has received from the commiffioners of the navy for that purpofe. 
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UADRANT, an inftrument ufed to take the altitude of the fun or 
O ftars at fea, in order to determine the latitude of the place; or the fun’s 
azimuth, fo as to afcertain the magnetical variation. 

Thefe inftruments are varioufly conftructed, and by confequence the ap- 
paratus of each kind is fomewhat different from thofe of the others, ac- 
cording to the improvements they have at different times received from {es 
veral ingenious artifts. 

As all the different kinds of quadrants are circumftantially defcribed, 
either in printed directions to ufe them, or in other books, a particular 
account of them here might reafonably be efteemed fuperfluous. It fuffices 
to fay that the moft ufeful, as well as the moft general, for taking obferva« 
tions at fea, is the octant, originally invented by Sir Ifaac Newton, and fince 
that time improved and brought into practice by Meff. Godfrey and Hadley. 

It may not however be unneceffary to remark, that the back-obfervation, 
which, in many fituations, is certainly more accurate and ufeful than that | 
which is taken in front, is almoft totally neglected by our obfervers, under 
- pretence of it’s being more uncertain, or more liable to error: but really 
becaufe it is fomewhat more difficult to learn, We may venture to afirm 
however, that no artift who thoroughly underftands the operation, will ever 
advance fo abfurd an objection, unlefs we fhould doubt the teftimony of a 
multitude of experiments. à 
QUARANTINE, the ftate of the perfons who are reftrained within the 7 
limits of a fhip, or lazaretto; or otherwife prevented from having a free 
= communication with the inhabitants of any country, till the expiration ef an 

appointed time, during which they are repeatedly examined with regard to 

> _ their health. Iris chiefly intended to prevent the importation of the plague, 
from the countries under the dominion.of the Turks. 
QUARTER of a (hip, hanche, that part of a fhip’s fide which les to- 
) . wards the fterns or which is comprehended between the aftmoft end of the 
main chains and the fides of the ftern, where it is terminated by the quarter- 
pieces. Sty ae 

Although the lines by which the quarter and bow of a fhip, with refpe& 
to her length, are only imaginary, yet experience appears fufficiently to 
have afcertained their limits: fo that if we were to divide the fhip’s fides. 
into five equal portions, the names of each fpace would be readily enowoh 
exprefied, Thus the firft, from the ftern, would be the quarter; the us 
abate 


QUA Q U A 
abaft the midfhips; the third, the midthips; the fourth, before the mid- 
fhips; and the fifth, the bow. Whether thefe divifions, which in reality are 
fomewhat arbitrary, are altogether improper, may be readily difcovered by 
referring to the mutual fituation or approach of two adjacent vefiels. The 
enemy boarded us on the jarboard-Gide! Whereabouts? Abaft the mid- 
fhips, before the midfhips, &c. 

Plate VIII. fig. 3. reprefents a geometrical elevation of the quarter of a 74 
gun fhip, as correfponding with the other figures of a fhip of the fame rate, 
delineated upon the fame plate. See the articles Heap, MipsiP-FRAME, 
and STERN. x 

In this figure, all the parts are diftinguifhed by the fame letters as thofe 
in the plane of elevation, plate I. wherein the quarter is continued into the 
fide, upon a fmaller fcale. 

| Explanation of fig. 3. plate VIT. 

A the keel, with @ the faife keel beneath it. 

B the ftern-poit. 

DD the quarter-gallery, with its balluftrades and windows. 

E F the quarter-pieces, which limit and form the outlines of the ftern, 

F the taffarel, or upper pieces of the ftern. 

FG the profile of the ftern, with it’s galleries. 

H the gun-ports of the lower-deck. 

b the gun-ports of the upper and quarter-deck. 

I the after-part of the mizen-channel.  : 

K -the wing-tranfom. 

K G the lower counter. 

LB the ftation of the deck tranfom. 

LQ the after-part of the main-wale. 

DR the after part of the channel-wale, parallel to the main-wale. 

S U the fheer-rail, parallel to both wales. dete 

Tr the rudder. 

A;F the rake of the ftern. 

Pii the drift-rails. 

TU the after-part of the load quater-line. 

Ri the curve of the feveral decks correfponding to thofe reprefented 
in the head, 

As the marks, by which veffels of different conftruétions are diftinguifhed 
from each other, are generally more confpicuous on the ftern, or quarter, 
than any other part, we have reprefented, in plate VIII. fome of the quar- 
ters, which affume the moft different fhapes, and form the greateft contrat © 
with each other. 

Fig. 4. fhews the ftern and quarter of a Dutch flight. 

Fig. 5. the flern and quarter of a cat. 

Fig. 8. is the ftern and quarter of a common galley. 

: LE 9. exhibits the quarter of a firft-rate galley, otherwife called a gal- 
calle. 


‘Fig. 
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Fig. 6. the quarter of a Dutch dogger, or galliot. 

Fig. 7 reprefents the ftern and quarter of a floop of war. 

The-quarcers of all other fhips have a near affinity to thofe above exhi- 

‘hited. ‘Thus all fhips of the line, and Eaft-Indiamen, are formed with a 
quarter little differing from the principal figure in this plate. Xebecs have 
-quarters nearly refembling thofe of galeafies, only fomewhat higher. Hag- 
boats and pinks approach the figure of cats, the former being a little broader 
‘in the ftern, and the latter a little narrower; and the {terns and quarters of 
‘cats feem to be derived from thofe of fly-boats. The fterns of Dutch 
doggers afd galliots are indeed fingular, and like thofe of no other modern 
-veffel: they have neverthelefs a great refemblance to the fhips of the ancient 
Grecians, as reprefented in medals and other monuments of antiquity, 

On the QUARTER, May be defined an arch of the horizon, contained between 
the line prolonged from the fhip’s ftern and any diftant object, as land, fhips, 
&c. Thus if the fhip’s keel lies on an eaft and weft line, the ftern being 
‘wettward, any diftant object perceived in the north-weft or fouth-weft, is 
{aid to be on the larboard or ftarboard quarter. See the article Bearina. 

QuarRTER-BILL, a roll, or lift, containing the different ftations, to which 
all the officers and crew of the fhip are quartered, in the time of battle, and 
the names of all the perfons appointed to thof ftations. 

Quarrer-cLoTHs, Jaftingage, long pieces of painted canvas, extended on 
the outfide of the quarter-netting from the upper-part of the gallery to the 
gangway. They are generally decorated with martial inftruments, or alle- 
gorical figures. fe 

QUARTER-GALLERY, à fort of fmall balcony, with or without balluftrades, 
on the quarter of a fhip, as reprefented by fig. 1. plate VIII. The gallery 


on the quarter generally communicates with that on the ftern, by means gh 


a door paffing from one to the other. 

QuarTER-GUNNER, an inferior officer under the direction of the gunner 
of a fhip of war, whom he is to affift in every branch of his duty ; as keep- 
ing the guns and their carriages in proper order, and duly furnifhed with 
whatever is neceflary ; filling the powder into cartridges; fcaling the guns, 
and keeping them always in a condition to be ready for fervice. The num- 
ber of quarter-gunners in any fhip is always in proportion to the number of 
her artillery, one quarter-gunner being allowed to every four cannon. 

QUARTER-MASTER, an inferior officer appointed by the mafter of a fhip 
of war to affit the mazes in their feveral duties; as ftowing the ballaft and 
provifions in the hold, coiling the cables on their platforms, overlooking the 
fteerage of the fhip, and keeping the time by the watch-glafles. . 

QuaARTER-NETTING, a fort of net-work, extended along the rails on the 
upper-part of a fhip’s quarter. In a fhip of war thefe are always double, 
being fupported by iron cranes, placed at proper diftances. The interval 

Gs fometimes filled with cork, or old fails, but chiefly with the hammocs of 
the failors, fo as to form a parapet to prevent tie execution of the enemy’s 
{mall arms in battle. See the article ENGAGEMENT. | 


G g .  QuarTer- 
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UARTER-RAILS, are narrow-moulded planks, generally of fir, reaching 
from the top of the ftern to the gangway. They are fupported by ftanchions,. 
and ferve as a fence to the quarter-deck, to prevent the men from tumbline 
: 2 L s ; 3 © 
into the fea by the rolling of the fhip, particularly in {mall veffels.. 
UARTERING-WIND. See the article SAILING. 

QUARTERS, a name given, at fea, to the feveral ftations where the 
officers and crew of a fhip of war are pofted in aétion. See the article 
ENGAGEMENT. 3 

The number of men appointed to manage the artillery is always in pro- 
portion to the nature of the guns, and the number and condition of the fhip’s. 
crew. They are, in general, as follow, when the fhip is well manned, fo 
as to fight both fides at once occafionally : 


Nature of the gun. Nature of the gun. 
Pounder. No. of men.. Pounder, No. of mens 
Tout AB oie ais ent one [0:2 Guin ie <1 6: 
22 ds seks ize a ae G3 Giri) =i ae 5 
D'ART = pete DEL Aer te eal 4 
18 - - + - 9 3 + d- > 
L2 ee Eh 


This number, to which is often added a boy to bring powder to every gun, 
may be occafionally reduced, and the guns neverthelefs well managed. The 
number of men appointed to the {mall arms, on board his majefty’s fhips and: 
floops of war, by order of the admiralty, are, 


Rate of the fhip. No. of men-to the fmall arms, _ 
ft. = tere etl eee «4 150 
2 hr MARIE re ms Wot 203 
gd.of 8oguns = -,- ~ - 100: 
-—-of 7oguns = nn = - -. 80 
4th.of-60 SUNSET NT FRO 
athofsoguns- - - - - 60 
Bth es foules eu Or 
6th. estes pra Che rer 40 
Sloopsofwar - - - - = 32 


The lieutenants are ufually ftationed to command the different batteries,. 
and direct their efforts againft the enemy. The mafter fuperintends the 
movements of the fhip, and whatever relates to the fails. The boatfwain,. 
and a fuffacient number of men, is ftationed to repair the damaged rigging ; 
and the gunner and carpenter, wherever neceflary, according to their re- 
{pective offices. See alfo.the articles Cannon, and E:xXERcIsE. | 

The marines are generally quartered on the poop and forecaftle, or gang-- 
way, under the direction of their officers ; although, on fome occafions, they, 


ait. at the great guns, particularly in diftant cannonading. , 
Quarters! 
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Quarrers ! is alfo an exclamation to implore mercy from a viétorious 
enemy. 

QUICK-SAND, a loofe quaking fand, into which a fhip finks by her own 
weight, as foon as the water retreats from her bottom. 

QuiICK-WORK, @UUres-VIVES, a general name given to all that part of a fhip 
which is under the furface of the water when fhe is laden fit for a fea-voyage. 
It is alfo applied, occafionally, to that part of the fide which is above the 
fheer-rail, -and which is ufually painted with trophies, &c. on the out- 
fide. : 

QUILTING, (kulcbt, Dutch) the operation of weaving a fort of coat, 
or texture, formed of the /frands of rope, about the outfide of any vefiel, 
to contain water, &c. as a jar, cafk, bottle, &c. 

QUOIN, a fort of wedge, employed to raife the cannon to a proper level, 
that it may be more truly directed to the object. 

Quorns are alfo employed to wedge off the cafks of wine, oil, fpirituous 
liquors, &c. from each other, that their bilges may not rub againft each 
other fo as to occalion a leak, by the agitation of the thip, at fea. 


Ty ABBIT, rablure, (rabatre, Fr.) a deep groove, or channel, cut in a piece: 
A4 of timber longitudinally, to receive the edge of a plank, or the ends of 
a number of planks, which are to be fecurely faftened therein. The depth 
of this channel is equal to the thicknefs of the plank, fo that when the end 
of the latter is let into the rabbit, it will be level with the outfide of the 
piece. Thus the ends of the lower planks of a fhip’s bottom terminate upon 
the ftem afore, and the ftern-poft abaft,. with whole fides their furfaces are 
even. The furface of the garboard ftreak, whofe edge is let into the keel,. 
is, in the fame manner, level with the fide of the keel at the extremities of. 
the veflel. 

RACK, raflean, a frame of timber, containing feveral heaves, and ufu- 
ally ‘fixed on the oppofite fides of a fhip’s bow-fprit, to direét the failors to 
the refpective ropes paffing through its all of which are attached to the fails 
on the bow-fprit. 

RACKING, the faftening two-oppofite parts of a tackle together,. fovas 
that any weighty body fufpended thereby fhall not fall down, although the 
rope, which forms the tackle, fhould be loofened by accident or neglect. 

This expedient is chiefly practifed when the boais are hung up to the thip’s. 
fide, during the night time, in an open road or bay, left the rope of the 
tackle fhould be untied by the inattention of fome of the crew. by which: 
accident the boat might be confiderably damaged,. and probably loft, or. 
dafhed in pieces. | 

RAFT, radeau, a fort of float, formed by an affemblage of various planks, or 
pieces of timber, faftened together fide by fide, fo as to be conveyed more: 
commodioufly, to any fhort diftance in a harbour or road, than if they were: 
feparate. The timber and plank, with which merchant-fhips are laden, in. 
the different parts of the Baltic fea, are attached together in, this manner, 
in order to foat them off to-the fhipping. | 

Rarr-porT, a fquare hole, cut through the buttocks of fome fhips, im- 
 mediately under the counter, to receive the planks or pieces of timber which: 
are brought to lade her for tranfportation; and which, on account of their 
great length, could not be received aboard otherways. 

RAG-BOLT, aniron pin, having feveral barbs, as explained in:the article: 
Tron-work,. and reprefented in-fig. 2, plate ÎT, . 

RAILS, are narrow planks, generally. of fir,. upon which there is. a. 
moulding ftuck. ‘Fhey are for ornament, and are nailed: acrofs the ftern,, 
above the wing tranfom and counters, &c. They are likewife nailed upon. 
feveral planks along the fide ; one in particular is called the fheer-rail, which. 
limits the height of the fide from the forecaftle to the quarter-deck, and. 
runs aft to the ftern, and forward to the cat-head; the wales are nearly. 
parallel to this. Murray's Ship-Builaing. . | 
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The reader will underftand this article better by referring to the figures of 
the rails, as reprefented in plates I, IV, VII, and VIII. and their explana- 
tions, in NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, &c. 

Rais of the bead, certain curved pieces of timber, extending from the 
bows on each fide to the continuation of the fhip’s ftem, to fupport the knee 
of the bead, and the ornamental figure fixed thereon, The former of thefe rails 
is reprefented at large in the figure referred to from the article Heap, 
plate IV. 

To RAISE, to elevate any diftant objet at fea, by a gradual approach 
towards it from the place whence it was formerly obferved. This effect is 
known to be occafioned by the convexity of the furface of the fea, which 
previoufly intercepted the view, when directed towards the lower parts of the 
faid object. ‘This term is oppofed to Layine, which fee. 

RAISING a parchaje, the act of difpofing certain inftruments, or machines, 
in fuch a manner, as that, by their mutual effects, they may produce a me- 
chanical force fufficient to overcome the weight, or refiftance of the object 
to which this machinery is applied. 

RAKE, the projection of the upper parts of a fhip at the height of the 


ftem and ftern, beyond the extremities of the keel. Thus if a plummet. 


be hung from the top of a fhip’s ftern, fo as to be level with the continuation 
of the keel, the diftance between the after end of the keel and the plum- 
met will be the length of the rake abaft, or the rake of the ftern. 
RAKING a fhip, the aét of cannonading a fhip on the fern, or head, fo 
as that the balls fhall fcour the whole length of her decks; which is one of 
the moft dangerous incidents that can happen in a naval action. This is 


frequently called raking fore and aft, being the fame with what is called: 


enfilading by engineers.. 

RANGE, a jufficient length of the cable, drawn up on the deck, before 
the anchor is caft loofe from the bow, to let it fink to the bottom, without 
being interrupted, that the flukes may be forced the deeper into the ground, 
by the additional. weight which the anchor acquires in finking. For this 
reafon the range, which is drawn up out of the tier, ought to be equal in 
length, to the depth. of the water where. the fhip anchors. See ANcHOR 
and CaBLE-TIER. | 

Rance, is alfo the diftance to which a bomb or cannon-ball is thrown from 

a piece of artillery, by the explofion of gun-powder. See the articles 
Cannon and Morrar. 

The flight. of a fhot is diftinguifhed,. by artillery people, into two different: 
ranges, of which the firft is called the point-blank ; and the fecond, the 
random-fhot. To thefe alfo may be added the ricochet, or rolling and: 
bounding-fhot. 

Whatever has been obferved, in other parts of this work, with regard to: 
the flight of a fhot from a piece of artillery, is on the prefumption that it 
defcribes a.right line in it’s paffage to the object. This, however, is noti 
firitly true; becaufe by it’s weight it inclines to the earth every inftant of it’s: 
motion: but as it’s velocity is very great when firft difcharged from the can- 
non, the weight does not fenfibly affect the direction in the firft inftant of 

it’s motion. Thus the line it defcribes, as reprefented in plate II. extend-- 
ing 
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ing from fig. 16. tothe thip under fail, is apparently ftraight, and the extent 
of this line is called the poiat blank range of the piece ; which accordingly 
may be defined the extent of the apparent right line, defcribed by a balt 
dilcharged from a cannon. 

This range is much Jef than the’greatett range, or random-fhot; but the 
piece cannot be levelled, or, as it is generally expreffed, pointed at an object 
intended to be battered, if that object is not within the diftance of the point- 
blank range; for beyond that, the ftroke is very uncertain. 

À piece is faid to fre at randoni-fhot, when the breech refts upon the bed 
of the carriage, fo that the.ball is carried to the greateft poffible diftance. 
But as, in this method of firing, the ball cannot be direéted to any determinate 
objet, it is rarely ufed in the {ea fervice, and only when the fhot cannot fail 
of doing great execution in the place whereon it falls. 

clides the two ranges above defcribed, there is the ricochet *, invented 
by the Marfhal de Vauban. - 

To fire a piece by way of the ricochet, the cannon is only charged with 
a quantity of powder fufficient to carry the thot along the face of the works 
attacked. The fhot, thus difcharged, goes rolling and bounding, killing, 
maiming, or deftroying all it meets in it’s courfe, and creates much more 
diforder by going thus flowly, than if thrown from the piece with greater 
violence, 

When ricochet firing is ufed, the pieces are elevated from 3 to 6 degrees, 
and no more; becaufe if the elevation is greater, the fhot will only drop 
into the work, without bounding from one place to another. They are to 
be loaded with a fmall charge, and direéted in fuch a manner as juft to go 
over the parapet +. 

It was the opinion of engineers formerly, that by charging’ the pieces high, 
the ball was thrown to a greater diftance. Hence the pieces were charged 
with two-thirds, or even the whole weight of the fhot, in order to impel it 
with greater velocity; but it has been difcovered fince, that the half, or 
one third of the weight of the ball, is the Atteft charge for the piece f. 

Ifthe whole quantity of powder, employed to charge the cannon, could 
take fire at the fame inftant, it is apparent that the velocity, communicated 
to the fhot, would increafe in proportion to the additional quantity of powder. 
But though the time of it’s inflammation is very fhort, it may yet be con- 
ceived as divided into many inftants. In the firft inftant, the powder begins 
to dilate and impel the fhot forward; and if it has force enough to expel 
it from the piece before the whole charge is inflamed, that part which is 
left to take fire afterwards will produce no effect at all on the fhot. A 
charge of extraordinary force does not therefore accelerate the velocity of 
the bullet: and hence it follows that the piece ought to be charged with no 
more powder, than will take fire whilft the ball is paffing through the chace 
of the cannon. 


" Ricoche fignifies duck and drake, a name given to the bounding of a flat ftone thrown almolt 
Horizontally into the water. 

+ Muller’s Artillery, 

i Le Blond’s Elements of War. 
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It may not be amifs to obferve here, that the range of cannon is greater 
in the morning and at night, than at noon; and in cold, than in hot weather. 
The reafon is, that at thefe times the air being lels heated, gives leis way to 
the dilatation of the powder, which being by this means confined, as it were, 
to a fmaller fphere of action, muft have a ftronger effect in proportion *, 

«© When the leneths of cannon are proportional to the height of the charge, 
the fhot will be difcharged with the {ame velocity, whatever the calibre may 
be; and fince the ratios of the velocities of thots, ifluing from pieces of different 
Tengths, loaded with different charges of powder, will be of great ufe in 
the conftruétion of cannon, we have colleéted them in the following table, 
where the numbers at the top exprefs the length of the pieces by the diameter 
of their fhots. That is, the firft is 12 diameters 5. the fecond 15, and fo 
on. The firft perpendicular column exprefles the charges, in refpeët to the 
weight of the fhots: thus, +, +, +, +, imply that the weight of the charge 
is t, 4, 4, 4 0f the weight of the fhot. The other numbers, in the fame 
horizontal lines, exprefs the diftance in feet moved over by the velocities. of 
the fhot, uniformly continued in a fecond of time. 


A Table of Velocities. 


erate ile 18 | 21 24 2 20 3 
1043 | 1052 1058 | 1063 | 1066 | 1068 | ro71 | 1074 D 
1186 f 1200 | 1210 | 1287 | 1222 À 1224 | 1229 ' 1234 
1406 | 1434 | 1452 | 1465 | 1475 | 1482 | 1488 | 1497 
1568 | £613 | 1641 |. 1662 | 1677 | 1688 | 1698 | 1711 
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«¢ We made ufe of the diameter of a g pound fhot, which being 4 inches;, 
#8 more convenient in the calculation; and this diameter expreffes the height 
of the charge when it is aquarter of the weight of the fhot, and the reft in, 
proportion. à 

«© Several remarks may be made upon this table, which are of great im- 
portance in the conftruétion of cannon. Firft, when the charge is but a 
quarter of the fhot’s weight, the difference between the velocities, when the 
length is 12 and 15 diameters, is but 9 feet in a fecond; and the differences: 
between the other velocities decreafe as the length increafes. 

 Efence, as the difference between the velocities when the piece is 15 and 
36 diameters long, is but 22 feet in a fecond, it is eafily perceived, that when, 
the pieces are charged with one quarter of the fhot’s weight, the length from: 
12 to 15 diameters is the beft, | 

« Secondly, When the charges one-third. of the fhot’s weight, the differe- 
ence of the velocities, when the piece is 12, 15, and 18: diameters longs. 
are 14, 10 feconds; and from thence decreafe more and more, as the length 
of the piece increafes: fo the length, from 15 to 18 diameters feems to be: 
the beft, every thing being confidered.. 


* Belidor.. Bigot de Morogues.. Third] 
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 Thirdly, and laftly, it appears, from the fame manner of reafoning, that 
when the charge is one-half of the fhoc’s weight, the length ought to be 
from 18 to 21 diameters; and when the charge is two-thirds of the fhor’s 
weight, the length ought tobe from 21 to 24 diameters.” Muller's Artillery. 

As one of the effects of the bomb refults from its weight, the range of 
mortars is extremely different from that of cannon, becaufe the former is not 
pointed at a certain object, like the latter, but inclined to the horizon at a 
certain angle; fo that the bomb, being thrown up obliquely, much in the 
fame direttion as a tennis-ball ftruck by the racket, may fall upon the 
place intended. Hence it appears that the mortar has no point-blank range, 
or at leaft that no ufe is made of it. 

The mortar, being fixed in a fituation obliquely with the horizon, fo as 
that the line ac, which paffes through the middle of it longitudinally, being 
continued, would make an angle 4ad with the horizon ad; a bomb, dif- 
charged in the direction of this continued line, would deviate from it every 
inftant of it’s motion by it’s weight, which inclines it downwards, and by this 
means it would defcribe a curve-line, as aed, called a parabola +. 

The line ad, fig. 19. plate VI. is called the extent of the range, or the 
amplitude of the parabola; and the line ad, the elevation of the mortar. 

To make a bomb fall on a given place, two things are to be confidered ; : 
viz. the elevation of the mortar; and the quantity of powder ufed to charge 
it; both of which may be afcertained as follows: A bomb difcharged from 
a mortar, pointed vertically, will defcribe a line nearly perpendicular to the 
horizon : I fay nearly, becaufe the mortar will always have fome little motion, 
which will deftroy the exact perpendicularity of the bomb’s flight; but 
abftraéted from this, a bomb, difcharged vertically, would fall again into 
the mortar ||. : 

If the mortar be afterwards inclined more and more towards the horizon, 
the bomb will fall ftill further and further diftant from the mortar, till the 
elevation refts at 45°; and the more the mortar is pointed under this angle, 
tae more will the range of the bomb be diminifhed : all of which is ftriétly 
demonftrated by geometry. Butthe following is a very fimple manner of 
conceiving it, without having recourfe to that icience. om tae 

A bomb, difcharged in the direction of a line, nearly perpendicular to the 
horizon, will fall at a little diftance from the bomb-veffel. This requires no 
proof. A bomb, thrown according to a line that makes a very acute angle 
with the horizon, will préfently come to the ground by it’s weight, and by 


+ Weight, or gravity, always operates equally on a falling body; for as it always fubfifts 
in an equal degree, it muft perpetually at with equal force, or produce always the fame 
effect in the fame time. So if, in the firft inftant of falling, it communicates to a body a 
certain force fuflicient to move a certain fpace, it muft, in every following inftant, commu- 
nicate a force capable of moving it the like fpace, and by this means the velocity of a fall. 
ing body is every momént accelerated ; for if it has one degree the firft inftant, it will have 
two the fecond, three the third, and fo on. Hence it muft move different fpaces every in- 
fiant, and by that means defcribe the curve-line above-mentioned, 

\| Le Blond’s Elements of War, 
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confequence will not, any more than the other, fall at a confiderable diftance 
from the mortar. 

Hence it is eafy to conceive, that in order to fall at the greateft diftance 
from the mortar, the bomb muft be fired according to an elevation at the 
greatelt poflible diftance, as well from a vertical, as from an horizontal line. 
This elevation divides in two equal parts the angle formed by the vertical and 
horizontal lines, which being of go degrees, or what is called a right angle, 
a bomb will be thrown to the greatelt diftance, in the direétion of a line 
making an angle of 45 degrees. For above this angle the range will di- 
minifh, becaufe the bomb approaches the vertical line; and under the fame 
elevation it will alfo decreaie, becaufe the flight of the bomb approaches the 
horizontal line. 

Hence alfo it appears that there are two angles, according to which a 
mortar may be inclined to make the bomb fall on the fame place; thefe are 
the angles, equally diftant from the line, which cuts the quadrant into two 
equal parts: fo that if, for example, a mortar is elevated at 30°, the bomb 
will fall at the fame diftance as if it had been elevated at 60°, each of thefe 
angles being 15° diftant on this, and that fide of the quadrant; that is, from 
the angle of 45 degrees. 

The fecond thing to be confidered, is, to know the exact charge of powder 
neceflary to throw a bomb toa given diftance. _ ' 

If the bomb, being fired at an elevation of 45°, falls fhort of the place 
intended, the charge of powder muft be increafed: If it reaches the place, or 
goes beyond it, it is evident that the charge is fufficient. If the bomb, at 
an elevation under 45°, falls fhort of the place intended, with a given charge, 
the mortar muft be more elevated: if, on the contrary, it falls too far off, 
it muft be more inclined to the horizon: and by thefe effays the proper de- 
gree of inclination may be eafily and fpeedily difcovered. ~ 

If the mortar then is raifed above 45°, it muft be more inclined, fo as 
to make a more acute angle with the horizon, to increafe the range of the 

_bomb; and, on the contrary, raifed nearer a perpendicular, to diminifh it: 
all of which are confequences drawn from what has been faid on this fub- 
jody hat 

: It muft be obferved, firft, that the oreateft diftance to which a bomb can 
be thrown, with the ftrongeft.charge, is little more than about 1800 or 2000 
fathoms. -, | | 

Secondly, that though a mortar may be elevated. indifferently, either fo 

much above or below 45° as to carry,a bomb to a given diftance, yet when 
any building is to be deftroyed, it fhould be raifed above 45°, becaufe the 
fhell, rifing to a greater height when fired according to a greater angle, falls 
with greater force, and by confequence will do more damage to the place 
on which it is thrown. But when'the bufinefs is to fire on a body of men, 
the mortar muft be pointed below 45°, that the bomb may not have force 
enough to enter far into the ground, and that the fplinters in the explofion 
may do more execution, | 
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Nature of the Mortar. 
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The ranges of mortars, at the feveral elevations below, are in-proportion. 
to one another, viz. 
451407367720 HO TEST LOS 57 
100—098—94——86— 76—04—50—54— 17 © 
Example. Knowing the range of a fhell at 45 to be 890 yards, required: 
the range at 30 with the fame powder; fay, as 100.: 80 :: 890 : 765.4% 
and if you have a fhell’s range at 30, and would know how far it will go at 
45 with the fame quantity of powder, rule as 86 : 100 : : 765.4 ° 890: 
N. B. Thefe propoñtions only hold good when the powder is equal: 


RATES, the orders or elaffes into which the fhips of war are divided, 
according to their force and magnitude. 
It has already been obferved, in the article Navy, that this regulation, 
which limits the rates of men of war to the fmalleft number poffible, feems 
to have been dictated by confiderations of political ceconomy, or of that of 
the fimplicity of the fervice in the royal dock yards. The Britifh feet is ac- 
cordingly diftributed into fix rates, exclufive of the inferior veffels that 
ufually attend on naval armaments; as floops of war, armed fhips, bomb- 
ketches, Gre-fhips and cutters, or fehooners commanded by lieutenants. 
Ships of the 'firft rate mount 100 cannon, having 42 pounders on the 


lower deck, 24 pounders on the middle deck, 12 pounders on the upper 
| deck, 
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deck, and 6 pounders on the quarter-deck and forecaftle. They are manned 
with 850 men, including their officers, feamen, marines and fervants. 

_ In general, the fhips of every rate, befides the captain, have the mafter, 
the boatfwain, the gunner, the chaplain, the purfer, the furgeon, and the 
carpenter; all of whom, except the chaplain, have their mates or affiftants, 
in which are comprehended the fail-maker, the mafter at arms, the armorer, 
the captain’s clerk, the gunfmith, &c. 

The number of other officers are always in proportion to the rate of the 
fhip. Thus a firft rate has fix lieutenants, fix mafter’s mates, twenty-four 
midfhipmen, and five furgeon’s mates, who are confidered as gentlemen; 

befides the following petty officers: quarter-mafters, and their mates, four- 
teen ; boat{wain’s mates and yeomen, eight; gunners mates and affiftants, fix ; 
quarter-gunners, twenty-five; carpenter’s mates, two, befides fourteen affift- 
ants; with one fteward, and fteward’s mate to the purfer. 

Ifthe dimenfions of all fhips of the fame rate were equal, it would be the 
fimpleft and moft-perfpicuous method to colleét them into one point of view 
ina table; but as there is no invariable rule for the general dimenfions, it 
mutt fuffice to remark thofe of fome particular fhips in each rate: for which 
purpofe we have felected fome of the lateit conftruétion. 

The Victory, which is the laft built of our firft rates, is 222 feet 6 inches 
in length, from the head to the ftern; the length of her keel, 151 feet 5 
inches; that of her gun-deck, or lower-deck, 186 feet; her extreme breadih 
is 51 feet 10 inches; her depth in the o/d, 21 feet 6 inches ; her burthen 
2162 tons; and her poop reaches 6 feet before the mizen-maft. 

Ships of the fecond rate carry 90 guns upon three decks, of which thefe 
on the lower battery are 32 pounders; thofe on the middle 18 pounders; 
on the upper-deck, 12 pounders ; and thofe on the quarter-deck, 6 pounders, 
which ufually amount to four or fix. Their complement of men is 750, 
in which there are fix lieutenants, four mafter’s mates, twenty-four midfhip- 
men, and four furgeon’s mates, fourteen quarter-mafters and their mates, 
eight boatfwain’s mates and yeomen, fix gunner’s mates and yeomen, with 
twenty-two quarter-gunners,. two carpenter’s mates, with ten affiftants, and 
one fteward and fteward’s mate. oi fend 

Ships of the third rate carry from 64 to 80 cannon, which are 32, 18, and 
9 pounders. ‘The 80-gun fhips however begin tq grow out of repute, and 
to give way to thofe of 74, 70, &c. which have only two whole batteries; 
whereas the former have three, with 28 guns planted on each, the cannon 
of their upper-deck being the fame as thofe on the quarter-deck and fore- 
caftle of the latter, which are 9 pounders. The complement in a 74 is 650, 
and in à 64, 500 men; having, in peace, 4 lieutenants, but in war, 5; and 
when an admiral is aboard, 6. They have 3 mafter’s mates, 16 midfhip- 
men, 3 furgeon’s mates, 10 quarter-mafters and their mates, 6 boatfwain’s 
mates and yeomen, 4 gunner’s mates and yeomen, with 18 quarter-gunners, 
1 carpenter’s mate, with 8 affiftants, and 1 fteward and fteward’s mate under 
the purfer. 

Ships of the fourth rate mount from 60 to 50 guns, upon two decks, and 
the quarter-deck. The lower ae is compofed of 24 pounders, the upper 
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tier of 12 pounders, and the cannon on the quarter-deck and fore-caftle are 
6 pounders. The complement of a 50 gun fhip is 350 men, in which there 
are three lieutenants, 2 mafter’s mates, 10 midfhipmen, 2 furgeon’s mates, 
8 quarter-mafters and their mates, 4 boatfwain’s mates and yeomen, 1 gun- 
ner’s mate and Fr yeoman, with 12 quarter gunners, I carpenter's mate and 
6 affiftants, and a fteward and fteward’s mate. 

All veffels of war under the fourth rate, are ufuall, comprehended under 
the general name of frigates, and never appear in the line of battle. They 
are divided into the sth and 6th rates, the former mounting from 40 to 32 
guns, and the latter from 28 to20. The largeft of the fifth rate have two 
decks of cannon, the lower battery being of 18 pounders, and that of the 
upper-deck of g pounders; but thofe of 36 and 32 guns have only one 
complete deck of guns, mounting 12 pounders, befides the quarter-deck 
and fore-caftle, which carry 6 pounders. The complement of a fhip of 44 
guns, is 280 men; and that of.a frigate of 36 guns, 240 men. The firft 
has 3, and the fecond 2 lieutenants; and both have 2 mafter’s mates, 6 mid- 
fhipmen, 2 furgeon’s mates, 6 quarter-mafters and their mates, 2 boatfwain’s 
mates, and 1 yeoman, 1 gunner’s mate and 1 yeoman, with 10 of 1 quarter- 
gunners, and 1 purfer’s {teward. 

Frigates of the 6th rate carry 9 pounders, thofe of 28 guns having 3 
pounders on their quarter-deck, with 200 men for their complement; and 
thofe of 24, 160 men; the former has two lieutenants, the latter 1; and both: 
have 2 mafter’s mates, 4 midfhipmen, 1 furgeon’s mate, 4 quarter-mafters 
and their mates, 1 boatfwain’s mate and 1 yeoman, 1 gunner’s mate and 1: 
yeomen, with 6 or 7 quarter-gunners, and 1 purfer’s fteward. 

‘The floops of war carry from 18 to 8 cannon, the largeft of which have: 
6 pounders; and the {malleft, viz. thofe of 8 and 10 guns, 4 pounders. 
‘Their officers are generally the fame as in the 6th rates, with little variation ; 
and their complements of men are from 120 to 60, in proportion to their: 
force or magnitude.. 

N. B. Bomb-veffels are on the fame eftablifhment as floops ; but fire-fhips: 
and hofpital-fhips are on:that of fifth rates. | 

- Having already exhibited the dimenfions of the largeft firft rate in our 
navy, we have, in the following table, colleéted thofe of the inferior rates: 


Rates. Guns. | Length of | Length of | Bien [Depiiodiey Bunt np 
deck. ' 
; Feet. Inch. mo Inch, } Feet. Inch. Fect. Inch. | 
ad rate, Barfleur, go |144 %|177 6 |50 21 | 1024 
Aie $ Arrogant, | 74 |138 168.3 1475 4 | 19.9. Is 1644. 
gd rates} püropa, | 64 (139. 1159 [44 4 |19 4 | 1366 
4th rate, Salifbury,. .| 59 | 12° 8 1146 40 4 |i7 4 | 1044 
de alia 44 [116 11140 9 | 37 3% 16 856 
: y À Venus, | | 36 [106 3 |128 An, 351089. 112. ively eee 
TEE Er 28 F'o7 341118 4 133 8 |10 6 | 586 
> À Dolphin, | 24 | 93-4 4.113 32 11 iit Bit 
Sloop, Nautilus, 16 | 80 7¢1 98 29. 2.{12 8 I. 316 
| | Nothing 
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Nothing more evidently manifefts the great improvement of the marine 
art, and the degree of perfection to which it has arrived in England, thar 
the facility of managing our firft rates; which were formerly efteemed in- 
capable of government, unlefs in the moft favourable weather of the fum- 
mer. In teftimony of this obfervation we may, with great propriety, pro- 
duce the example of the Royal George, which, during the whole courfe of 
the late war, was known to be as eafily navigated, and as capable of fervice, 
as any of the inferior fhips of the dine, and that frequently in the moft tem- 
peftuous feafons of the year. The ingenious M. Du Hamel, who is emi- 
nently diftinguifhed for his knowledge of marine affairs, has indeed judi- 
cioufly objected to the defects and bad qualities of fuch large fhips*. It is 
neverthelefs hardly poffible for any Englifhman, who was witnefs to the defeat 
of M. Conflans, by the victorious Sir Edward Hawke, on the ever-memorable 
2oth of November 1759, to avoid diffenting a while from that gentleman’s. 
opinion. In reality, a fact, confirmed by repeated experience, muft unavoid- 
ably triumph over all theoretical. conclufions. 

Ships of the fecond rate, and thofe of the third, which have three decks, 
carry their fails remarkably well, and labour very little at fea. They are 
excellent in a general action, or in cannonading a fortrefs. -Thofe of the 
third rate, which have two tiers, are fit for the line of battle, to lead the 
convoys and fquadrons of fhips of war in action, and in general, to fuit 
the different exigencies of the naval fervice. 

The fourth rates may be employed on the fame occafions as the third rates, 
and may be alfo deftined amongft the foreign colonies, or on expeditions of 
great diftance; fince thele vefiels are ufually excellent for keeping and fuf- 
taining the fea. 

. Vefiels of the fifth rate are too weak. to: fuffer the fhock of a line of battle ; 
but they may be deftined to lead the convoys of merchant-fhips, to protect: 
the commerce in the colonies, to cruize in different ftations, to accompany 
{quadrons, or be fent exprefs with necefiary intelligence and orders. The 
fame may be obferved of the fixth rates. 

The frigates, which mount.from.28.to 38 guns upon one deck, with the 
quarter-deck, are extremely proper for. cruizing againft privateers, or for. 
fhort expeditions, being light, long, and. ufually excellent failers. 

RATTLINGS, enflechures, certain fmall Jines which traverfe the /hrouds of. 
a fhip horizontally, at regular diftances from the deck upwards, and forming. 
a variety of ladders, whereby to-climb to any of the maft-heads, or defcend 
from them. Hence the term is apparently. derived. from rab, an. obiolete 
word, fignifying a hill. — 

In order to prevent the rattlings from flipping down by the weight of the. 
failors, they are firmly attached by. a knot, called a clove-bitch,.to all the 


* The fame gentleman obferves, that a. fhip of two decks, fuch.as are generally all thofe. 
of the third and fourth rates, cannot be fo ftrongly connected as one that is furnifhed with 


three : a veflel pierced for is guns on one fide of her deck muft neceflarily be very long, and‘ 
is fometimes apt to droop at the two ends; or, in the fea-phrale, #2 break. her back under the: 


fhrouds,, 


enormous weight of her artillery, 
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shrouds, except the foremoft or afrmoft ; where one of the ends, being fitted 
~ with an eye-fplice, is previoufly faftened with twine or packthread. 

- REACH, (recan, Sax.) the line: or diftance, comprehended between 

any two points or ftations on the banks.of a river, wherein the current flows 

in a ftreight uninterrupted courfe. 

REAR, (arriere, Fr.) a name given to the laft divifion of a fquadron, or 
the daft fquadron of a fleet, and which is accordingly commanded by the 
third officer of the faid fleet or fquadron. : See the article Division. 

REEF, ris, (reef, Dutch) a certain portion of a fail, comprehended be- 
tween the top or bottom, and a row of eyelet-holes parallel thereto. 

The intention of the reef is to reduce the furface of the fail in propor- 
-tion to the increafe of the wind; for which reafon there are feveral reefs 
parallel to each other in the fuperior fails, whereby they may be ftill farther 
diminifhed, in arder to correfpond. with the feveral degrees of the gale. 

T'hus the top-fails of fhips are ufwally furnifhed with three reets, / mm, fig. 1, 
plate IX. parallel to the yard; and there are always three or four reefs,’ 
parallel to the bottom on thofe main-fails and fore-fails, which are extended 
upon booms : a circumftance common to many of the {mall veffels. 

Reur alfo implies a-chain of rocks, lying near the furface ef the water. 

REEF-BAND, a piece of canvas, fewed acrois the fail, to ftrengthen it 
in the place where the eyelet-holes of the reefs are formed. 

REEFING, the operation of reducing a fail, by taking in one or more 
of the reefs, which is either performed by lines, points, or knittles. 

Thus the top-fails are always, and the courfes generally, reefed with points, 
which are flat braided pieces of cordage, whofe lengths are nearly double 
the circumference of the yard. Thefe being inferted in the eyelet-holes, are 
fixed in the fail by means of two knots in the middle, one of which is before, 
and.the other behind the reef-band. cn 

In order to reef the top-fails with more facility and expedition, they are. 
Jowered down and made to hiver in the wind, which confiderably relaxes 
their tenfion. Theextremities of the reef aré then drawn up to the yard-arms 
by an affemblage of pullies communicating with the deck, termed the reef- 
tackle, and they are fecurely faftened to the yard-arms by {mall cords, called 
earings. The fpace of fail, comprehended in the reef, is then laid imoothly 
over the yard, in feveral folds or doubles : and the whole is completed by 
tying the points about the yard, fo as to-bind the reef clofe up to it. 

The courfes of large fhips are either reefed with points or fmall cords, 
which are thence called reef-lines. . In the latter cafe, the line‘is pañed fpi- 
rally through the eyelet-holes of the reef, and over the head of the fail al- 
ternately, and afterwards ftrained as tight as poffible. It mutt be obferved, 

however, that the reef-line is fometimes paffed round the yard, and fome- 
times only round the head of the fail; and each of thefe methods have their 
advocates, with arguments more or lefs convincing. But if it fhould appear ae 

_ effential to prevent the fri€tion by which a fail is galled between the line and 

the yard; and as the rope-bands are fuficient to fuftain the effort of os | 

7 _ fail, | 
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fail, it is certainly mach better to pats € the line only round the fail, provided 
that the turns are inferted through the roband-legs ;. a circumftance which is 
carefully practifed by every flal ful failor. 

The lame reafon may be alledged, with equal propriety, in favour of tying 
the points of the courfes in lies fave manner; that is to fay, the after-end 
of the point fhould be thruft forward between the head of the fail, and the 
yard ; and the fore-lee of the faid point fiould come aft over the head of thc 
fail, and alfo under the yard: and thus croffed over the head of the fail, the 
point fhould be extended, and the two ends brought over the yard, and 
sied on the upper fide of it as flreight as poffible. 

When a fail is reefed at the bottom it is done by &ntttles, which being 


thruft through the eyelet-holes thereof, are tied firmly about the fpace of 


canvas of which the reef'is compofed, and knotted on the’lower fide of the 
bolt-rope. Thefe knittles are accordingly removed as foon as the recf is‘ let 
out. 

Befides the manner above-deferibed, there are other methods of reducing 
a fail to the ftorm, as explained in the articles Goose -Wine and BaLtance, 

REEF TACKLE, a rope which paffes from the deck to a block at the 
topmalt-head, and thence to another block at the topfail-yard-arm, where it 
communicates with another rope, called it’s perdent, that runs downwards. 
through a hole in the yard, and is afterwards attached to a criaele, a little 
below the lowett reef, as exhibited by fig. 1. plate IX. where 4 is the réef- 
tackle, and 7 the pendent thereof. Tt is ufed, as we have already obferved,. 


to. pull the fkirts of the reefs clofe up to the extremities of the topfail- yards, 


in order to lighten the fail, the -weight of which would: otherwife render it 
very dificult to perform this operation, 

REEL of the log. See the article Loe. 

To REEVE, is to pafs the end of a rope through any hole, as the channel 
of a block, the cavity of .a thimble, clear, ring-bols, wiv 

RECKONING, See Deap-RECKONING. 

REFIT TING, is generally underftood to imply the repairing any damages;, 
which a fhip may have fuftained invher fails or rigging, by battle or tem- 
peftuous weather ; but more particularly by the former. See EncacemMenT 
and Repair. 

REIGNING-WINDS, à name given to the winds which ufually prevail 
on any particular coa{t or region, the knowledge of which is effentially ne- 
ceffary to every pilot who ts charged with the navigation in thofe féas. 

RELTEVING-TACKLES, two: ftrong tackles ufed to prevent a fkip 
from overturning on the egreen, and to affift in bringing her Ses after 
that operätion is “completed. 

The relieving-rackles are furnifhed with two ftrong gwys, HAE or 
pendents, by which their efforts are communicated, under the fhip’s bottom,, 
to the oppofite fide, where the ends of: the guys are attached to the lower 
gun-ports. The other ends of the tackles are hooked to the wharf, or pon- 
toon, hy which the veffel is careened, . Thus if the fhip is fist to be laid 

down: 
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down on the larboard-fide, which is neareft the wharf, the relieving-tackles 
are paffed under her bottom from the faid wharf, and attached to the ftar- 
board-fide, by which they will reftrain her from falling lower than is necef- 
fary. See RIGHTING. 

Reurevino-TackLe, is alfo a name fometimes given to the train-tackles 
of a gun-carriage. See CANNON and EXERCISE. 

RENDERING, as a fea-term, is generally underftood to be the effect of 
yielding, or giving way, without refiftance, to the efforts of fome mechanical 
power. It is ufually expreffed of a complicated tdckle, laniard, or lafbing, 
_ when the effect of the power applied is communicated with facility to all the 
parts, without being interrupted in it’s paflage. It is therefore ufed in con- 
tra-diftinétion to fticking or jamming. 

RENDEZVOUS, the port, or place of deftination, where the feveral fhips 
of a fleet or fquadron are appointed to reioin the whole, in cafe of a fepara- 
tion, occafioned by tempeftuous weather, or other unforefeen accident. 

REPAIR, radoub, the operation of amending any injuries, or fupplying 
any deficiencies, which a fhip may have received by age, battle, tempeftuous 
weather, &c. 

The repair is neceffarily. greater or fmaller, in proportion to the lofs which 
the veficl has fuftained. Accordingly a fuitable number of the timbers, beams, 
or planks, or a fufficient part of either, are removed, and new pieces fixed in 
their places. The whole is completed by dreaming, calking, and paying the 
body with a new compofition of ftuff. See Docxinc. — : 

REPRISE, a fhip which is retaken from the enemy, foon after the firft 
capture ; or at leaft before fhe has arrived in any neutral or hoftile port. 

If a veflel, thus retaken, has been twenty-four hours in the poffeffion of | 
the enemy, itis deemed a lawful prize; but if it be retaken within that 
time, it is to be reftored to the proprietor, with every thing therein, upon 
his allowing one third to the veffel who made the reprife. Alfo if the re- 
prife has been abandoned by the enemy, either in a tempeft, or from any 
‘other caufe, before it has been led into any port, it is to be reftored to the 
proprietor. ; PES 

RETREAT, the order or difpofition in which a fleet of French men of 
war decline engagement, or fly from a purfuing enemy = Si 

RHOMB-LINE, a line prolonged from any point of the compafs on a 
nautical chart, except the four cardinal points. : 


* The reader, who wifhes'to be expert in this manœuvre, will find it copioufly defcribed by 
feveral ingenious French writers, particularly L’Hôte, Saverien, Morogues, Bourdé, and Ozane; 
who have given accurate‘inftruétions, deduced from experience, for putting it in practice when 
occafion-requires. As it is not properly a term of the Britifh marine, a more circumftantial 
account of it might be confidered foreign to-our plan. thas been obferved in another part of 
this work (a), that the F rench have generally exhibited greater proofs of tafte and judgment> 
in the fculpture, with which their fhips are decorated, than the Englifh ; the fame candour and 
impartiality obliges us to confefs their fuperior dexterity.in this movement. 


(a) See the article Heap. 
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RIBANDS, Lifes, (from rid and bend) in naval architecture, long narrow 


flexible pieces of timber, nailed upon the outfide of the ribs, from the fem: 


to Me /iern-poft, fo as to envelop the fhip lengthways, and appear on her 
fide and bottom like the meridians on the furface of the globe. 

The ribands, being judicioufly arranged with regard to their height and 
diftance from each other, and forming regular fweeps about the fhip’s body, 
will compofe a kind of frame, whofe interior furface will determine the curve 
of all the intermediate, or filling-timbers, which are ftationed between the 
principal ones. As the figure of the fhip’s bottom approaches to that of a 
conoid, and the ribands having a limited breadth, it is apparent, that they 
cannot be applied to this convex furface without forming a double curve, 
which will be partly vertical and partly horizontal ; fo that the vertical curve 
will increafe by approaching the ftem, and {till more by drawing near the 
ftern-poft. It is alfo evident, that by deviating from the middle line of the 
fhip’s length, as they approach the extreme breadth, at the mid/bip-frame, the 
ribands will alfo form an horizontal curve. The loweft of thefe, which is 
terminated upon the ftem and ftern-poft, at the height of the xifne-line of 
the floor, and aniwers to the upper part of the floor-timber upon the midfhip- 
frame, is called the floor-riband. . That which coincides with the wing-tran- 
_ fom, at the height of the lower-deck upon the midfhip-frame, is termed the 
breadtb-riband : all the reft, which are placed between thefe two, are called 
intermediate ribands. 

From this double curve it refults, that the ribands will appear in dif 
ferent points of view, when delineated upon different planes of the fame 
fhip. To conceive this, let us fuppofe the fkeleton of a fhip upon the ftocks,. 
as in plate IV. fig 11. and plate X. fig. 2. with the ribands reprefented by 
dotted lines upon her bottom. If a fpectator is placed oppofite to the ftem 
or ftern-polt, on a line prolonged from the keel, he will only view the pro- 
jection of the ribands on the plane of the midfhip-frame, in which the hori- 
zontal curve is very little perceived ; he will difcover part of the vertical, 
curve, which rifes continually from the extreme breadth towards the {tem 
and ftern, fo that they muft be drawn upon the plane of projection as oblique 
lines, which terminate upon the midfhip-frame at the point where the ri- 
band touches it, and upon the ftem and ftern-poft at the point where their 
ends are lodged. : 

If the fpectator were to change his pofition, and perceive the projeétion of 
the ribands upon a plane, fuppofed to be elevated upon the length of the 
keel, he: would alfo difcover their vertical curve, as it is fometimes exprefied. 
in the fheer-draught, without diftinguifhing the horizontal one. 

But if we imagine the eye of the fpeétaror placed confiderably above the’ 
_ fhip, on a line perpendicular to the middle of the keel, he will then difcover 
the projection of the ribarids upon the plane of the ground beneath the 
fhip, and view the horizontal curve, (fee the Aorizontal plane, plate I ) with- 
out perceiving the perpendicular one. 

In order to give the reader as diftinét an idea as poffible of the ribands,, 
we have, befides the above reprefentations, exhibited a perfpective view of 
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| them in the frame or fkeleton of a fall veftel, referred to, from the article 
TIMBER. 
| RIBS of a hip, a figurative expreffion for the timbers. See that articl€. 
Rias of a parrel. See PARREL. i 
RIDERS, a fort of interior ribs, fixed occafionally in a fhip’s hold op- 
| ofite to fome of the principal timbers, and reaching from the kelfon to the 
| / beams of the lower-deck, and fometimes higher, in order to ftrengthen her 
frame. They are bolted to the other timbers, to fupport them when it is 
apprehended the fhip is not fufficiently {trong in the part where they are 
fixed; which is generally amidfhips. 

The riders have alfo their floor-pieces and futtocks, and fometimes their 

top-pieces, all of which are fcarfed to each other in the fame manner as in 
| the timbers. 

| The riders ought to be ftationed fo as to lie between two ports of the 
| lower deck, and to correfpond with the timbers to which they are attached, 
| in fuch a manner, as that the fcarfs of the riders may be clear of thofe of 
the timber. They are fcored upon the kelfon, clamps, and thick-ftuff of 
the bottom. They are fecured by bolts, which are driven from without, fo 
as to penetrate the outfide planks, the timbers, the clamps, and the riders, 
| on the infide of which laft they are fore-locked. See thofe articles. 

Thefe pieces are rarely ufed in merchant-fhips, becaufe they would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient in the hold, befides occupying too large a {pace thereof; 
neither are they always ufed in veflels of war, at leaft till after the fhip is en- 
feebled by feveral cruizes at fea. . 

RIDGE, a long afiemblage of rocks, lying near the furface of the fea, fo 
as to intercept the paflage of a fhip under fail. See alto Reer and SHALLOW. 

RIDING, when expreffed of a fhip, is the ftate of being retained in a par- 

| ticular ftation, by means of one or more cables with their anchors, which are 
for this purpofe funk into the bottom of the fea, &c. in order to prevent the 
veffel from being driven at the mercy of the wind or current. See Moor- 
inc. A rope is faid to ride, when one of the turns by which it is wound 
about the capfern or windla/s Nes over another, fo as to interrupt the opera- 
: tion of heaving. À 

Rivine athwart, the pofition of a fhip which lies acrofs the direction of 
the wind and tide, when the former is fo ftrong as to prevent her from 
falling into the current of the latter. 

Ripine Jetween the wind and tide, the fituation of a veffel at anchor, when 
the wind and tide act upon her in direct oppofition ; in fuch a manner as to 
deftroy the effort of each other upon her hull; fo that fhe is in a manner 
balanced: between their reciprocal force, and-rides without the leaft ftrain on 
her cables. os 

When a fhip does not labour heavily, or feel a great ftrain when anchored 
in an open road or bay, fhe is faid to ride eafy. On the contrary, when fhe 
pitches violently into the fea, fo as to ftrain her cables, mafts, or hull, it is 
called riding hard, and the veffel is termed a bad roader. ‘ 
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A fhip is rarely faid to ride when fhe is faftened at both the ends, as in a 
harbour or river, that fituation being comprehended in the article Moorina. 

RIGGING, a general name given to all the ropes employed to fupport 
the mafts ; and to extend or reduce the fails, or arrange them to the difpo- 
fition of the wind. 

The former, which are ufed to fuftain the mafts, remain ufually in a fixed 
pofition, and are called franding rigging ; fuch are the /brouds, flays, and back= 
fiays. The latter, whofe office is to manage the fails, by communicating 
with various blocks, or pullies, fituated in different places of the maj/ts, yards, 
Jorouds, &c. are comprehended in the general term of running-rigeing. Such 
are the braces, fbeets, haliards, clue-lines, brails, &c. 

In rigging a malt, the firft thing ufually fixed upon it’s head, is a circular 
wreath or rope, called the gromet, or collar, which is firmly beat down upon 
the top of the hounds. The intent of this is to prevent the fhrouds from 
being fretted or worn by the treftle-trees, or fhoulders of the maft ; after this 
are laid on the two pendents, from whofe lower ends the main, or fore-tackles 
are fufpended ; and next, the /hrouds of the ftarboard and larboard-fide, in 
pairs, alternately. The whole is covered by the ays, which are the largeft 
ropes of the rigging. 

When a yard is to be rigged, a gromet is alfo driven firft on each of its 
extremities: next to this are fitted-on the hor/es, the braces ; and, laftly, the 
lifts, or top-fail fheet-blocks: all of which are explained in their proper places: 

The principal objects to be confidered in rigging a fhip appear to be ftrength, 
convenience, and fimplicity ; or the properties of affording fufficient fecurity 
to the malts, yards, and fails; of arranging the whole machinery in the moft 
advantageous manner, to fuftain the mafts, and facilitate the management 
of the fails; and of avoiding perplexity, and rejecting whatever is fuper: 
fluous or unneceffary. ‘Phe perfection of this art then confifts in retaining 
all thofe qualities, and in preferving a judicious medium between them. . 

Riccinc-our 4 boom, the operation of running out a pole upon the end of 
a yard, or bowfprit, to extend the foot of a fail. _Thefe booms are confined 
in thofe places by double rings, formed like a figure of 8, one part of which 
is faftened to the refpective yard-arm, or bowfprit-end, and the other re- 


ceives the boom, which is occafienally rigged out, or drawn in through it. 


The rings ufed in this fervice, are termed doom-irons. 
__RIGHTING, relever, the act of reftoring a fhip to her upright pofition, 
after fhe has been laid ona careen, by the mechanical powers ufually applied 
in that operation. el À 

This is generally the natural effect of cafting loofe the careening pullies by 
which fhe had been drawn down. It is however neceflary fometimes to apply 
mechanical powers’ to right the fhip in fuch a fituation, The principal of 
thefe are the relieving-tackles. See that article. 

À fhip is allo faid to right at fea when fhe rifes, with her mafts erected, 
after having been preft down on onefide by the effort of her fails, or a heavy 
fquald of wind. 
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Riautinc, when exprefied of the helm, implies the replacing it in the ~ 
middle of the fhip, after having produced the required effect, of wheeling 
her to the right or left, as much as appeared neceflary. . 

RIM, or BRIM, a name given to the circular edge of any of the sops. 
See that article. 

RING-BOLT, cheville à boucle, an iron bolt, with an eye at one end, 
wherein is fitted a circular ring, as exprefled in fig. 3. and 4. plate I. The 
ring-bolts ate for feveral ufes, but particularly to hook the tackles, by which 
the cannon of a (hip are managed and fecured : accordingly there is one fixed 
in the deck oppofite to every cannon, reprefented by Z, plate II. Deck : 
and they are, tor the fame purpole, fixed in the edges of the gun-ports, as 
expreffed in the Mrpsurp-rrame, plate VII. They are driven through the 
plank and the correfponding beam, or timber, and retained in this pofition 
by a {mall pin thruft through a hole in the fmall end, as appears in fig. 39. 
plate I]. 

5 RING-ROPES, fhort pieces of rope, tied occafionally to the ring-bolts 
of the deck, to faften the cable more fecurely when the fhip rides in a tem- 
peft, or turbulent fea, or rapid current. They are, however, more parti- 
cularly neceffary in veering away the cable gradually in thofe circumftances, 
in order to frefben the haufe; as, without this precaution, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to check the cable, which, being then charged with a great 
effort, might be drawn violently out of the fhip at random. a 

RING-TAIL, a fmall triangular fail, extended on a little maft, which is 
occafionally erected for that purpofe on the top of a fhip’s ftern. The 
lower part of this fail is ftretched out by a boom, which projects from the 
{tern horizontally. This fail is only ufed in light and favourable winds, par- 
ticularly in the Atlantic ocean. 

Rine-rar is alfo a name given to a fort of /tudding-fail, hoifted beyond 
the after-edge, or fkirt-of thofe main-fails which are extended by a boom 
and gaff; as in all oops, brigs, and fchooners : this ring-tail is accordingly of 
the fame depth with that part of the main-fail upon which it borders. See 
SAIL. 

RIPLING, a broken and interrupted noife, produced by a current on or 
near the fea-coaft. : 

RISING-LINE, a name given by fhipwrights to an incurvated line, which 
is drawn on the plane of elevation, to determine the height of the ends of 
all the floor-timbers throughout the fhip’s length, and which accordingly af- 
certains the figure of the bottom, with regard to fharpnefs and flatnefs. 

ROAD, (rade. Fr.) a bay, or place of anchorage, at fome diftance 
from the fhore, on the fea-coaft, whither fhips or veflels occafionally repair 
to receive intelligence, orders, or neceffary fupplies; or to wait for a fair 
wind, &c. 

The excellence of a road confifts chiefly in it’s being protected from the 
reigning winds, and the fwell of the fea; in having a good anchoring-ground, 
and being at a competent diftance from the fhore. Thofe which are not 
{ufficiently enclofed are termed open roads. : 

I ROADER, 
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ROADER, a veflel tiding at anchor in a road, bay, or river. If a veflel 
under fail ftrikes againft any roader, and damages her in paffing, the former 
is obliged ‘by law to make good the damages fuftained by the latter, 

The roaders attentively obferve to anchor or moor, ata competent diftance 
from each other; and that thofe which arrive laft fhall not moor in the track 
of the fhipping which anchored before, fo as to intercept their paflage when 
they are ready to depart. 

ROBANDS, or ROPE-BANDS. See Rope-sanp. 

ROGUES-YARN, a name given to a rope-yarn, of a particular con- 
ftru€tion, which is placed in the middle of every ffrand, in all cables and 
cordage in the king’s fervice. It differs from all the reft, as being untarred, 
and twifted in a contrary manner, by which it is eafily difcovered. The 
ufe of this contrivance is to examine whether any cordage, fuppofed to be 
{toln or embezzled, has been formed for the king’s fervice. 

ROLLER, a cylindrical piece of timber, fixed either horizontally or per- 
pendicularly above a fhip’s deck, fo as to revolve about an axis. It is ufed 
to prevent the cables, haufers, &cc. from being chafed by the friétion which 
their furfaces would otherwife encounter, from bearing againft that part of 
the fhip, where the roller is placed, whilft they are drawn into the thip, &c. 
by mechanical powers. 

Rozrers, are alfo moveable pieces of wood, of the fame figure, which 
are occafionally placed under planks, or long pieces of timber, tn order to 
move them with greater facility either in the dock-yards, or in lading and de- 
livering merchant-fhips. 

ROLLING, the motion by which a fhip rocks from fide to fide like a 
cradle, occafioned by the agitation of the waves. 

Routine, therefore, is a fort of revolution about an imaginary axis, pafling 
through the center of gravity of a fhip : fo that the nearer the center of gra- 
vity is to the keel, the more violent will be the rolling-motion; becaufe the 
center about which the vibrations are made, is placed fo low in the bottom, 
that the refiftance made by the keel to the volume of water which it difplaces 
in rolling, bears very little proportion to the force of the vibration above the 
center of gravity, the radius of which extends as high as the maft-heads. 
But if the center of gravity is placed higher above the keel, the radius of 
vibration will not only be diminifhed; but an additional force to oppofe the 
motion of rolling will be communicated to that part of the fhip’s bottom 
which is below the center of gravity. 

So far as relates to the effect of rolling, when produced by the quality or 
ftowage of the ballaft, and to the manner by which it may be prevented, viz. 
a change of the quantity or difpofition of the ballaft, we fhall endeavour to 
explain under the article Trim. It may, however, be neceflary to remark, 
that the conftruétion of the fhip’s bottom may alfo contribute to diminifh this. 
movement confiderably. | 2. 

To illuftrate this by an example, let us fuppofe the fection of a fhip per- 


‘pendicular to the keel to be exaétly circular, plate Vill. fig. 8. it is evident, 
; that 
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that if this be agitated in the water, it will have nothing to fuftain it, becaufe 
the rolling or rotation about it’s center difplaces no more water than when it 
remains upright: confequently the rolling motion muft be very great in a 
high fea. But if a plank is fixed below it edgeways, or perpendicular to the 
furface, as low as e, throughout the whole length of the fhip, it is plain that 
the plank e will difplace a volume of water to the right, when the fhip is in- 
clined to the left, which will retard her motion; and this obftruction will al- 
ways act contrary to her deeling or inclination to one fide, and greatly diminifh 
the vibration or rolling ; although it will add very litele to her ftiffnefs: For, 
admitting the fhip to incline to one fide, as in fig. 8. the plank d e would 
_produce a very weak effort to bring her upright. But the depth of the kee}, 
the rifing of the floors, and the dead wood fore and aft, asin fig. 9. plate VILE. 
will anfwer the fame purpofe as the plank de. 

Many fatal difafters have happened to fhips, arifing from a violent rolling; 
-as the lofs of the mafts, loofening of the cannon, and {training violently on 

the decks and fides, fo as to weaken the fhip to a great degree. See BazLasr, 
LABOURING, and PiTcHiNc. 

© RozciNe-TACKLE, a pulley or purchafe faftened to that part of a fail-yard 

which is to the windward of the maft, in order to confine the yard clofe down 

to the leeward when the fail is furled. : | | 

It is ufed to prevent the yard from having a great friction againft the maft 
in ahigh fea, which would be equally pernicious to both. 

ROPES, cordes, (rap, Sax. reep, Dutch) a general name given to all forts 
of cordage, above one inch in circumference, ufed in the rigging a fhip. 
See CasLe, Hauser, Tow ine, and Warp. ' 

Ropzs are either cable-laid: or haufer-laid: the former are compofed of 
nine firands, viz. three great ftrands, each of which is compofed of three 
fmatler ftrands ; and the latter is made with three ftrands, each of which con- 
tains a certain number of rope yarns, in proportion to the fize of the rope 
required. 

Rops-Banps, rabans, pronounced roebins, certain pieces of {mall rope, or 
braided cordage, ufed to tie the upper edges of the great fails to their refpec- 
tive yards. ‘They are inferted through the eyelet-holes in the head of the 


fail, being generally. of a fufficient length to pafs two or three times about. 


the faid yard. : 
Ropz-yarn, fi de caret, the fmalleft and fimpleft part of any rope, being 
one of the threads of which a frand is compofed ; fo that the fize of the latter, 
and of the rope into. which it is twifted, are determined by the number of 
rope-yarns. 
ROVER, a pirate or free-booter. See PIRATE. > 


ROUGH-TREE, a name given in merchant-fhips to any maft; yard, or: 


boom, placed as a. rail or fence above the fhip’s fide, from the quarter-deck 


to the fore-caftle. It is, however, with more propriety, applied-to-any maft,, 


‘&c. which remains rough, and unfinifhed. 


ROUND-. 
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ROUND-HOUSE, a name given, in Faft.Indiamen, and other large 
merchant-fhips, to a cabin or apartment built in the after part of the quarter- 
deck, and having the poop for it’s roof. This apartment is ufwally called 
the coach in our fhips of war. 

ROUNDING, certain old ropes wound firmly and clofely about that part 
of a cable which lies in the Aau/e, or under the fhip’s dow, or athwart the 
ftem. It is ufed to prevent the furface of the cable from being chafed or 
fretted in thofe places. See the articles Kaictine and Service. 
~ Rounpine-1n generally implies the aét of pulling upon any rope which 
paffes through ne or more blocks, in a direction nearly horizontal; as, 
round-in the weather-braces! &c. It is apparently derived from the circular 
motion of the rope about the sheave or pulley through which it pafies. 

Rounpine-vup is ufed nearly in the fame fenfe, only that it is expreffed of 
a tackle which hangs in a perpendicular pofition, without fuftaining or hoift- 
ing any weighty body: it is then the operation of pulling the blocks clofer 
to each other, by means of the rope which paffes through them, to compofe 
the tackle; and is therefore oppofed to over-hauling, by which the blocks 
are drawn farther afunder. 

ROUSSING, the act of pulling together upon a cable, haufer, &c. 
without the affiftance of tackles, capfterus, or other mechanical powers. It is 
particularly ufed in the exercife of removing a fhip from one place to another, 
by means of ropes and anchors. See the article Warpinc. 

To ROW, ramer, (rowan, Sax.) to impel a boat or veffel along the fur- 
face of the water by oars, which are managed ina direction nearly horizontal. 
See Oar. 

Row-catiey. See the article GALLEY. 

Row-tocks, thofe parts of the gunwale, or upper edge of a boat’s fide, 
whereon the oar refts in the exercife of rowing. In the fides of the fmalleft 
veffels of war, a number of little {quare holes, called row-ports, are cut for 
this purpofe, parallel to the furface of the water. 

ROWERS, rameurs, a name given to the perfons by whom the oars are 
managed. 

ROWING-GUARD. See Guarp-zoar. 

ROYAL, doulingue, a name given to the higheft fail which is extended in 
any fhip. Itis fpread immediately above the top-gallant-fail, to whofe yard- 
arms the lower corners of it are attached. This fail is never ufed but in light 
and favourable breezes. : 

RUDDER. See the article Heim. 

RUN, the aftmoft or hindmoft part of a fhip’s bottom, where it grows 
extremely narrow, as the floor approaches the ftern-poft. 

RUNG-HEADS, fleurs, a name fometimes given by fhipwrights to the 
upper ends of the floor-timbers, which are otherwife more properly called 
floor-heads. See Navat ARCHITECTURE. 


RUNNER, itague, a thick rope ufed to increafe the mechanical“ powers 
of a tackle. See that article. 


The 
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The runner 4, fig. 10. plate VIII. pafies through a large hook-block, as 
c, and .has ufually a hook J attached to one of it’s ends, and one of the 
tackle-blocks to the other; and in applying it, the hook, as well as the lower 
block of the correfponding tackle, is fixed to the object intended to be re- 
moved. 

RUNNING-our a warp, the act of carrying the end of a rope out from 
the fhip, in a boat, and faftening it to fome diftant place, to remove the 
fhip towards the faid place, or keep her fteady whilft her anchors are lift- 
ed, &c. : 

RunNING-RIGGING, all that part of a fhip’s rigging which paffes through 
the blocks, to dilate, contract, or traverfe the fails. See the article Ric- 


GING. 
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ADDLE, a fmall cleat, or wooden block, hollowed on the upper and 
™) lower fide, and nailed on the lower yard-arms, to retain the ftudding- 
fuil-booms in a firm and fteady pofition. For this purpofe the cavity on the 
lower part of the faddle conforms to the cylindrical furface of the yard to 
which it is attached: and in like manner the hollow, on the upper fide, an- 
fwers to the figure of the boom, and ferves as a channel whereby it may be 
run out or in, along the yard, as occafion requires. 

SAGGING #0 leeward, the movement by which a fhip makes a confider- 
able Ze-way, or is driven far to leeward of the courfe whereon fhe apparently 


fails. Itis generally expreffed of heavy-failing veffels, as oppofed to keeping | 


well to windward, or, in the fea-phrafe, holding a good wind. 

SAIC, a fort of Grecian ketch, which has no top-gallant-fail or mizen- 
top-fail. See KETcH. 

SAIL, voile, (Jegl, Sax. feybel, feyl, Dutch) an affemblage of feveral 
breadths of canvas, or other texture, fewed together, and extended on, or 
between the #4/fs, to receive the wind, and carry the veffel along the water. 

The edges of the cloths, or pieces, of which a fail is compofed, are gene- 
rally fewed together with a double feam: and the whole is fkirted round at 
the edges with a cord, called the bolt-rope. 

Although the form of fails is extremely different, they are all neverthelefs 
triangular or quadrilateral figures; or, in other words, their furfaces are con- 
tained either between three or four fides. 

The former of thefe are fometimes fpread by a yard, as lateen-fails; and 
otherwife by a Jfay, as ftay-fails; or by a maft, as fhoulder-of-mutton-fails : 
in all which cales the foremoft /eech or edge is attached to the faid yard, matt, 
or ftay, throughout it’s whole length. The latter, or thofe which are four- 
fided, are either extended by yards, as the principal fails of a fhip; or by 
yards and booms, as the fudding-fails, drivers, ring-tails, and all thofe fails 
which are-fet occafionally ; or by gafs and booms, as the main fails of floops 

_ and brigantines. 7 

The principal fails of a hip (fig. 1. plate IX.) are the courfes or lower 
fails a, the top-fails 4, which are next in order above the courfes; and the 
top-gallant-fails «, which are expanded above the top-fails. 

The courfes are the main fail, fore-fail, and mizen, main-ftay-fail, fore- 
ftay-fail and mizen-ftay-fail, but more particularly the three Brit. 


N.B. The main-ftay-fail is rarely ufed except in {mall-veffels. 
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In all quadrangular fails the upper edge is called the head; the fides or 
fkirts are called leeches; and the bottom or lower edge is termed the foot. 
If the head is parallel to the foot, the two lower corners are denominated clues, 
and the upper corners earings. 

In all triangular fails, and in thofe four-fided fails wherein the head is not 
parallel to the foot, the foremoft corner at the foot is called the tack, and the 
after lower-corner the clue; the foremoft perpendicular or floping edge is 
called the fore leech, and the hindmoft the after leech. é 

The heads of all four-fided fails, and the fore-leeches of lateen fails, are 
attached to their refpective yard or gaff by a number of {mall cords called ro- 
bands; and the extremities are tied to the yard-arms, or to the peek of the 
gaff, by earings. : | 

The ftay-fails are extended upon ftays between the mafts, whereon they are 
drawn up or down occafionally, as a curtain flides upon it’s rod, and their 
lower parts’are ftretched out by a tack and fheet. The clues of a topfail are 
drawn out to the extremities of the lower yard, by two large ropes called the 
top-fail fheets; and the clues of the top-gallant-fails are in like manner ex- 
tended upon the top-fail yard-arms, as exhibited by plate IX. fig. r. 

The ftudding-fails are fet beyond the leeches or fkirts of the main-fail and 
fore-fail, or of the top-fails or top-gallant-fails of a fhip. Their upper and 
lower edges are accordingly extended by poles run out beyond the extremities 
of the yards for this purpofe. Thofe fails however are only fet in favourable 
winds and moderate weather. 

All fails derive their name from the maft, yard, or ftay upon which they 
are extended. Thus the principal fail extended upon the main-maft is called 
the main-fail, grande voile, d, fig. 2. plate IX. the next above, which ftands 
upon the main-top-matt, is termed the main-top-fail, grand bunier, es and the 
higheft, which is fpread acrofs the main-top-gallant-maft, is named the main- 
top-gallant-fail, grand perroquet, f. 

In the fame manner there is the fore-fail, #ifaine, ¢; the fore-top-fail,, 
petit bunier, b; and the fore-top-gallant-fail, petit perroquet, #3, the mizen, 
artimon, k; the mizen top-fail, perroquet d’artimon, l; and mizen top-gallant- 
fail, m. Thus alfo there is the main ftay-fail o; main-top-maft ftay-fail p ;; 
and main-top-gallant ftay-fail 4; with a middle ftay-fail which ftands between 
the two laft. IV. B. All thele ftay-fails are between the main and fore 
mafts. 3 

The ftay-fails (voiles d’etai) between the main-maft and mizen-maft are the: 


mizen ftay-fail 7; and the mizen top-maft ftay-fail s; and fometimes a mizen: 
:top-gallant ftay-fail above the latter. 


The ftay-fails between the fore-maft and the bowfprit are the fore ftay-fail 
#; the fore top-maft ftay-fail #; and the jib, foc, x. There is befides two 
fquare fails extended by yards under the bowfprit, one of which is called the 
fprit-fail, civadiere, y; and the other the fprit-fail top-fail z, perroquet de beau-- 
pré. For the French names of all the ftay-fails, fee the French term Erat,, 
and the phrafes following it. i 
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The ftudding-fails, (Lonmettes en étui) being extended upon the different 
yards of the main-maft and fore-maft, are likewife named according to their 
{tations, the lower, top-malt, or top-gallant ftudding-fails. 

The ropes by which the lower yards of a fhip are hoifted up to their pro- 
per height on the mafts, are called the jears. In all other fails the ropes em- 
ployed for this purpofe are called halards. 

The principal fails are then expanded by haliards, fheets, and bowlines, 
except the courfes, which are always ftretched out below by a tack and fheet. 
See BowLine, CLOsE-HAULED, €. They are drawn up together, or truffed 
up, by dunt-lines, clue-lines, d d, fig. 1. leech-lines, e e; reef-tackles, f fs 
Jlab-line, g 3 and fpilling-lines. As the bunt-lines and leech-lines pafs on the 
other fide of the fail, they are expreffed by dotted lines in the figure. See 
thofe articles. : 

The courfes, top-fails, and top-gallant fails, are wheeled about the maft, 
fo as to fuit the various directions of the wind, by, braces. The higher ftud- 
ding-fails, and in general all the ftay-fails, are drawn down, fo as to be furl- 
ed, or taken in, by down-hauls. See Brace, Trim, and Down-Havt. 

SAIL is alfo a name applied to any veffel beheld at a diftance under fail. 

To fet Sait, faire voile, is to unturl and expand the fails, upon their re- 
fpeétive yards and ftays, in order to begin the action of failing. 

To make Sait, is to fpread an additional quantity of fail, fo as to increafe 
the fhip’s velocity. 

To foorten Sait, is to reduce or take in part of the fails, with an intention 
to diminifh the fhip’s velocity. 

To firike SAL, is to lower it fuddenly. This is particularly ufed in /aluting 
or doing homage to a fuperior force, or to one whom the law of nations ac- 
knowledges as fuperior in certain regions, ; Thus all foreign veffels ftrike to 
an Englifh man of war in the Britifh feas. , See Sauure. 

SAILING, the movement by which a veffel is wafted along the furface of 
the water, by the action of the wind upon her fails. 

When a fhip changes her ftate of reft into that of motion, as in advancing 
out of a harbour, or from her ftation at anchor, fhe acquires her motion very 
gradually, as a body which arrives not at a certain velocity till after an infi- 
nite repetition of the action of it’s weight. 

The firit impreffion of the wind greatly affects the velocity, becaufe the re- 
fiftance of the water might deftroy it, fince the velocity being but fmali at 
firft, the refiftance of the water which depends on it will be very feeble: but 
as the fhip increafes her motion, the force of the wind on the fails will be di- 
minifhed ; whereas.on the contrary the refiftance of the water on the ow 
will accumulate, in proportion to the velocity with which the veffel advances, 


Thus the repetition of the degrees of force, which the aétion of the fails adds - 


to the motion of the fhip, is perpetually decreafing ; whilft on the contrary 
the new degrees added to the effort of refiftance on the bow are always aug- 
menting. The velocity is then accelerated in proportion as the quantity added 
is greater than that which is fubtracted: but when the. two. powers become 
equal, when the impreffion of the wind on the fails has loft fo much of it’s 
force, as only to act in proportion to the oppofite impulfe of refiftance on the 
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bow, the fhip will then acquire no additional velocity, but continue to fail 
with a conftant uniform motion. The great weight of the fhip may indeed 
prevent her from acquiring her greateft velocity; but when fhe has attained 
it, fhe will advance by her own intrinfic motion, without gaining any new 
degree of velocity, or leffening what fhe has acquired. She moves then by 
her own proper force in vacuo, without being afterwards fubject either to the 
effort of the wind on the fails, or to the refiftance of the water on the bow. 
If at any time the impulfion of the water on the bow fhould deftroy any part 
of the velocity, the effort of the wind on the fails will revive it, fo that the 
motion will continue the fame. It muft however be obferved, that this ftate 
will only fubfift when thefe two powers act upon each other in direct oppo- 
fition; otherwife they will mutually deftroy one another. The whole theory 
of working fhips depends on this counter-action, and the perfect equality 
which fhould fubfift between the effort of the wind and the impulfion of the 
water. Bouguer, Traité du navire. . | 

The effeét of failing is produced by a judicious arrangement of the fails to 
the direction of the wind. Accordingly the various modes of failing are de- 
rived from the different degrees and fituations of the wind with regard tothe 
courfe of the veffel. 

To illuftrate this obfervation by examples, the plan of a number of fhips 
proceeding on various courfes are reprefented by fig. 3. plate IX. which exhi- 
bits the thirty-two points of the compafs, of which C is the center: the di- 
rection of the wind, which is northerly, being expreffed by the arrow. 

It has been obferved in the article CLose-HauLep, that a fhip in that fitua- 
tion will fail nearly within fix points of the wind. Thus the fhips B and y 
are clofe-hauled, the former being on the larboard tack, fteering E. N. E. 
and the latter on the ftarboard tack failing W. N. W. with their yards a b 
braced obliquely, as fuitable to that manner of failing. The Ave of battle 
on the larboard tack would accordingly be exprefied by CB, and on the 

: ftarboard by Cy. 

When a fhip is neither clofe-hauled, nor fteering afore the wind, fhe is in 
general faid to be failing Zarge. The relation of the wind to her courfe is 
precifely determined by the number of points between the latter and the — 
courfe clofe-bauled. Thus the fhips ¢ and x have the wind one point large,. 
the former fteering E. 2 N. and the latter W.2N. The yards remain almoft 
in the fame pofition as in Band y: the bowlines and Jheers of the fails being, 
only a little flackened. 

The fhips d and # have the wind two points large, the one fteering eaft 
and thé other weft. In this manner of failing, however, the wind is more 
particularly faid to be upon the Beam, perpendiculaire du vent, as being at 
right angles with the keel, and coinciding with the pofition of the fhip’s 
beams. The yards are now more acrofs the fhip, the bowlines are caft of, 
and the fheets more relaxed; fo that the effort of the wind being applied nearer 
to the line of the fhip’s courfe, her velocity is, greatly augmented. 

In ¢ and # the fhips have the wind three points large, or one point abaft 
the beam, the courfe of the former being E. & S. and that of bh: 
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W.2S. The theets are {till more flowing ; the angle which the yards make 
with the keel further diminifhed ; and the courfe accelerated in proportion. 

The fhips f and f, the firft of which fteers E. S. E. and the fecond W. S..W. 
have the wind four points large, or two points abaft the beam. In g and r 
the wind is five points large, or three points abaft the beam, the former fail- 
ing S. E. à E. and the latter S. W.BW. In both thefe fituations the fheets 
are {till farther flackened, and the yards laid yet more athwart the fhip’s 
Jength, in proportion as the wind approaches the quarter. 

The fhips and q, fteering S. E. and S. W. have the wind fix points large, 
or more properly on the quarter ; which is confidered as the moft favourable 
manner of failing, becaufe all the fails co-operate to increafe the fhip’s velo- 
city: whereas, when the wind is right aft, as in the {hip #, it is evident, 
that the wind, in it’s paffage to the foremoft fails, will be intercepted by thofe 
which are further aft. When the wind is on the quarter, the fore-tack is 
brought to the cat head ; and the main-tack being caft off, the weather-clue 
of the main-fail is hoifted up to the yard, in order to let the wind pafs freely 
to the fore-fail; and the yards are difpofed fo as to make an angle of about 
two points, or nearly 22°, with the keel. 

The fhips i and p, of which the former fails S. E. & S. and the latter 
S. W. 4S. are faid to have the wind three points on the larboard or ftarboard: 
quarter: and thofe expreffed by & and #, two points; as fteering S.S. eee 
and S. S. W. in both which pofitions the yards make nearly an angle of 16°,, 
or about a point and an half, with the fhip’s length, 

When the wind is one point on the quarter, as in the fhips / and #, whofe 
courfes are S. 2 E. and S. 2 W. the fituation of the yards and fails is very 


little different from the laft mentioned; the angle which they make with the: 


keel being fomewhat lefs than a point, and the ftay-fails being rendered of 
very little fervice. The fhip m fails right afore the wind, or with the wind 
right aft. In this pofition the yards are laid at right angles with the flip’s: 
length: the ftay-fails, being en irely ufelefs, are hauled down: and the main-- 
fail is drawn up in the brails, that the fore-fail may operate; a meafure which: 
confiderably facilitates the fteerage or effort of the helm. As the wind is: 
then intercepted, by the main, top-fail and main top-gallant-fail, in:it’s paflage 
to the fore top-fail and fore top-gallant- fail, thefe latter are by confequence 
entirely becalmed, and might therefore be furled, to prevent their being fretted: 
by flapping againft the malt, but that their effort contributes greatly to pre- 
vent the fhip from broaching-to, when fhe deviates from her courle to the: 
right or left thereof. | 

Thus all the different methods of failing may be divided into four,, viz. 
clofe-hauled, large, quartering, and afore the wind all which relate to the: 
direction of the wind with regard to the fhip’s courfe, and the arrangement 
of the fails. See alfo Drirr and Lrewdy. 

Order of SA1LiNG, the general difpofition of a fleet of fhips when proceed- 
ing on a voyage or expedition. 

It has already been obferved in the article FLFET, that the moft convenient: 


order of failing, for a fquadron of fhips, is in three parallel-columns, fo as to 


form. 
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form the line of battle with greater facility and expedition. In this difpofition 
the flation of each fhip is previoufly appointed by the commander in chief; 
and the ranks or columns are as near to each other as regularity, and a 
regard for their common fecurity, will admit. This diftance, which ought 
to be carefully obferved in tacking, may be regulated by the movements of 
tome of the fhips in the column furtheft to windward, which fhould accord- 
ingly govern the operations of the whole fquadron. See Tacxine. 

SAILING alfo implies a particular mode of navigation, formed on the prin- 
ciples, and regulated by the laws of trigonometry. Hence we fay, plain 
failing, mercator’s, middle-latitude, parallel-and great circle failing. See 
the article NAVIGATION, ~ 

SAILOR, matelot, a feafaring man: a perfon trained in the exercife of 
fixing the machinery of a fhip, and managing her, either at fea, or in a road, 
or harbour. 

SAIL-YARD. See the article YARD. 

SALLY-PORT. See the article Frre-sHrr. 

SALVAGE, a third part of the value of any thing recovered from the ene- 
my, after having remained in his poffeffion twenty-four hours; or of any thing 
dragged up from the bottom of the fea. It is paid by the firft proprietors to 
the perfons who have fo recovered it, or elfe detained legally by the latter. 

SALUTE, /Jalut, (from /aluto, Lat.) a teftimony of deference or homage 
rendered by the fhips of, one nation to another; or by fhips of the fame na- 
tion to a fuperior or equal. 

This ceremony is varioufly performed, according to the circumftances, 
rank, or fituation of the parties. It confits in firing a certain number of 
cannon, or vollies of fmall arms; in ftriking the colours or top-fails; or in 
one or more general fhouts of the whole fhip’s crew, mounted on the mafts 
or rigging for that purpofe. | 

The principal regulations with regard to falutes in the royal navy are as 
follow : 

‘ When a flag-officer falutes the admiral and commander in chief of the 
fleet, he is to give him fifteen guns; but when captains falute him, they are 
to give him feventeen guns. The admiral or commander in chief of the 
fleet is to return two guns lefs to flag-officers, and four lefs to captains. 
Flag-officers faluting their fuperior or fenior officer, are to give him thirteen 
guns. Flag-officers are to return an equal number of guns to flag-officers 
bearing their flags on the fame maft, and two guns lefs to the reft, as alfo to 
CÉDTAN SAN IT 

When a captain falutes an admiral of the white or blue, he is to give him 
fifteen guns; but to vice and rear admirals, thirteen guns.’ When a. flag- 
officer is faluted by two or more of his Majefty’s fhips, he is not to return the 
falute till all have finifhed, and then to do it with fuch a reafonable number 
of guns as he fhall judge proper. 

* In cafe of the meeting of two fquadrons, the two chiefs only are to ex- 
change falutes. And if fingle fhips meet a fquadron confifting of more than 
one flag, the principal flag only is to be faluted. No falutes fhall be repeat- 
edby the fame fhips, unlefs there has been a feparation of fix months sae 
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¢ None of his Majefty’s fhips of war, commanded only by captains, fhall 
give or receive falutes from one another, in whatfoever part of the world 
they meet. 

‘ A flag-officer commanding in chief fhall be faluted, upon his £rft hoifting 
his flag, by all the fhips prefent, with fuch a number of guns as is allowed 
by the firft, third, or fifth articles. 

¢ When any of his Majefty’s fhips fhall meet with any fhip or fhips belong- 
ing to any foreign prince or ftate, within his Majefty’s feas, (which extend to 
Cape Finifterre) it is expected, that the faid foreign fhips do ftrike their 
top-fail, and take in their flag, in acknowledgment of his Majefty’s fovereignty 
in thofe feas: and if any fhould refufe or offer to refift, it is enjoined to all 
flag-officers and commanders to ufe their utmoft endeavours to compel them 
thereto, and not fuffer any difhonour to be done to his Majefty. And if any 
of his Majefty’s fubjects fhall fo much forget their duty, as to omit ftriking 
their top-fail in paffing by his Mayjelty’s fhips, the name of the fhip and ma- 
fter, and from whence, and whither bound, together with affidavits of the 
faét, are to be fent up to the fecretary of the admiralty, in order to their be- 
ing proceeded againft in the admiralty-court. And it is to be obierved, that 
in his Majefty’s feas, his Majefty’s fhips are in no ways to ftrike to any ; and 
that in other parts, no fhip of his Majefty’s is to ftrike her flag or topiail to 
any foreigner, unlefs fuch foreign fhip fhall have firft ftruck, or at the fame 
time ftrike her flag or top-fail to his Majetty’s fhip. 

* The flag-officers and commanders of his Majefty’s fhips are to be careful 
to maintain his Majefty’s honour upon all occafions, giving protection to his 
fubjeéts, and endeavouring, what in them lies, to fecure and encourage them 
in their lawful commerce ; and they are not to injure, in any manner, the 
fubjeéts of his Majefty’s friends and allies.. 

€ If a foreign admiral meets with any of his Majelty’s fhips, and falutes 
them, he fhall receive gun for gun. If he be a vice-admiral, the admiral. 
fhall anfwer with two guns lefs. If a rear-admiral, the admiral and vice- 
admiral fhall return two leis. But if the fhip be commanded by a captain: 
only, the flag-officers fhall give two guns lefs, and captains an equal number. 

* When any of his Majefty’s fhips come to an anchor in-a foreign port or 
road, within cannon-fhot of it’s forts; the captain may falute the place with. 
fuch a number of guns as have been euftomary, upon good affurance of hav- 
ing the like number returned, but not otherwife. But if the fhip bears a flag, 
the flag-officer fhall firft carefully inform himfelf how flags of like rank, be- 
longing to other crowned heads, have given or returned falutes, and to infift 
upon the fame terms of -refpect. 

‘ It is allowed to the commanders of his Majefty’s fhips in foreign parts, to: 
falute the perfons of any admirals, commanders in chief, or captains of fhips. 
of war of foreign nations, and foreign noblemen or ftrangers of quality, as. 
alio the fatories of the king’s fubjects, coming on board to vifit the fhip; 
and the number of guns is left to the commander, as fhall be fuitable to the 
oceafion, and the quality of the perfons vifiting ; but he is neverthelefs to 
remain accountable for any excefies in the abule of this liberty. Ifthe fhip- 
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vifited bein company with other fhips of war the captain is not to make ufe 
of the civilities allowed in the preceding article, but with leave and confent 
of the commander in chief, or the fenior captain. 

€ Merchant-fhips, whether foreigners, or belonging to his Majefty’s fub- 
jets, faluting the admiral of the fleet, fhall be anfwered by fix guns lefs ; 
when they falute any other flag-fhips, they fhall be anfwered by four guns 
lefs; and if they falute men of war commanded by captains, they fhall be 
anfwered by two guns lefs. If feveral merchant-fhips falute in company, no 
return is to be made, till all have finifhed, and then by fuch a number of 
ouns as fhall be thought proper; but though the merchant-fhips fhould an; 
{wer, there fhall be no fecond return. 

# None of his Majefty’s fhips of war fhall falute any of his Majefty’s forts 
or caftles in Great Britain or Ireland, on any pretence whatfoever.’ Regula- 
tions and Inftruétions for the Sea-fervice. 

SAMSON’S POST, piedroit, a fort of pillar erected in a fhip’s hold, be- 
tween the lower deck and the el/on, under the edge of a hatchway, and fur- 
pifhed with feveral notches that ferve as fteps to mount or defcend, as occa- 
fion requires. 2 

This pot, being firmly driven into it’s place, not only ferves to fupport 
athe beam, and fortify the, veffel in that place, but alfo to prevent the cargo 
or materials contained in the hold from fhifting to the oppofite fide, by the 
rolling of the fhip ina turbulent and heavy fea. : 

SAUCER. See the article CAPSTERN. 

SCALING #he guns, foufier, the act of cleaning the infide of a fhip’s can- 
non, by the explofion of a fmall quantity of powder; which effectually blows 
out any dirt or fcales of iron which may adhere to the interior furface. 

SCANTING, addoner, the variation of the wind by which it becomes un- 
favourable to a fhip’s courfe, after having been fair or large. It is diftin- 


guifhed from a foul wind, as in the former a fhip is ftill enabled to fail on 


her courfe, although her progrefs is confiderably retarded ; but in the latter 
fhe is obliged to deviate from the line of her courfe, as explained in the ar- 
ticle TackING. ; 

SCANTLING, the dimenfions of any piece of timber with regard to it’s 
breadth and thicknefs. . 

“SCARE, empature, (feberven, Dutch) a particular method of uniting two. 
pieces of timber together by the extremities. : 

When two pieces of timber are joined together, fo that the end of one goes 
over the end of the other, being tapered fo that the one may be let into the 
other, and become even, they are faid to be fcarfed , fuch are the keel-pieces. 
But when the ends of the two pieces are cut fquare, and put together, they 


“ate faid to Zaft to one another ; and when another piece is laid upon, and 


fattened to both, as is the cafe in all the frame-timbers, this is called fcarfing 
the timbers; and half the piece which faftens the two timbers together 1s 
reckoned the length of the fearf. Murray's Ship-building. 

SCHOONER, a fmall veffel with two mafts, whofe main-fail and fore-fail 


are tufpended from gaffs reaching from the maft towards the ftern; and 
R ftretched 
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which clafps the maft io as to turn therein as upon an axis, when the the after- 
ends are fwung from one fide of the veffel to the other. 

SCOOP, écoupe, a little hollowed piece of wood, employed to throw water : 
out of a boat into the fea, which is ufually called bailing the boat. 

SCRAPING, the act of fhaving off the dirty furface of the plank, in a fhip’s 
fides or decks, particularly after a voyage, or when the /eams have been co- 
vered with anew compoftion of melted pitch or rofin. The inftrument with 
which this is performed is accordingly called a fcraper, and is reprefented in 
fig. 4. plate IX. 

After the fides of a fhip are fufficiently fcraped, they are varnifhed over 

_ with turpentine, or a mixture of tar and oil, or fuch materials; which pre- 
ferves the planks from being rent or fplit by the fun and wind, and gives the 
fhip a more gay and fplendid appearance on the water. 

SCUD, a name given by feamen to the loweft and lighteft clouds, which ne. 
are moft fwiftly wafted along the atmofphere by the winds. : | 

SCUDDING, (Skutta, Swedifh) the movement by which a fhip is carried 
precipitately before a tempeft. 

Asa fhip flies with amazing rapidity through the water, whenever this ex- 
pedient is put in practice, it is never attempted in a contrary wind, unlefs when 
her condition renders her incapable of fuftaining the mutual effort of the wind 
and waves any longer on her fide, without being expofed to the moft immi- 24 
nent danger. See the article Tryinc. h 


ftretched out below by booms, whole foremoft ends are hooked to an iron, 


A fhip either fcuds with a fail extended on her fore-maft, or, if the ftorm 
is exceflive, without any fail, which in the fea-phrafe is called fcudding un- 
der bare poles, aller à fec. In floops and fchooners, and other {mall veffels, | 
the fail employed for this purpofe, is called the fquare-fail, voile de fortune. | 
In large fps, it is either the forefail, at large, reefed, or with it’s goofe-wings I 
extended, according to the degree of the tempeft; or it is the fore-top-fail- | 
clofe reefed, and lowered on the cap: which laft is particularly ufed when the 
fea runs fo high as to decalm the forefail occafionally; a circumftance which 
expofes the fhip to the danger of broaching-to. | 

The principal hazards incident to fcudding are generally, a pooping fea, the | 
difficulty of fteering, which expofes the veffel perpetually to the rifk of broach- | 
ing-to; and the want of fufficient fea-room. A fea ftriking the fhip violent- ; 
ly on the ftern may dafh it inwards, by which fhe muft inevitably founder. In | 
broaching-to fuddenly, fhe is threatened with being immediately overturned, | 

and, for want of fea-room, fhe is endangered: by fhip-wreck on a lee-fhore; 
a circumftance too dreadful to require explanation ! 

SCUPPERS, dalots, ([choepen, Dutch, to draw off) certain channels cut  - 
through the water-ways and fides of a fhip, at proper diftances, and lined 
with plated lead, in order to carry the water off from the deck into the fea. 

The fcuppers of the lower deck of a fhip of war are ufually furnifhed with 
a leathern pipe, called the fcupper-hoafe, which hangs downward from the | 
mouth or opening of the fcupper. The intent of this isto prevent the water . 
from entering when the fhip inclines under a weight of fail. 
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SCUTTLE, (écoutille, Fr.) a fmall hatchway cut for fome particular pur- 
pofe through a fhip’s deck, or through the coverings of her hatchways, ‘and: 
furnifhed with a lid which firmly enclofes it whenever neceffary. See Deck 
and HatcHway. ! 

SCUTTLING, the a& of cutting large holes through the bottom or fides. 
of a fhip, either when the is Aranded or overfet, and continues to float on the 
furface. The defign of this expedient is ufually to take out the whole or a. 
part of the cargo, provifions, ftores, &cc. with all poffible expedition. 

SEA, mer, (Jæ, Sax. zee, Dutch) is known to. be a great congregation of 
waters, which is either univerfal or local; as furrounding the whole earth, or 
flowing on the coaft of fome particular country. | 

This term, however, is varioufly applied by failors, to a fingle wave; to. 
the agitation produced by a multitude of waves in a tempeft; or to their par- 
ticular progrefs or direction. Thus they fay, a heavy fea broke over our 
quarter, or we fhipped a heavy fea; there is a great fea in the offing ; the fea 
{ets to the fouthward. Hence a hip is faid to head the fea, when her courfe 
is oppofed to the /etting or direction of the furges. 

A long fea implies an uniform and fteady motion of long and exten- 


five waves; on the contrary, a fhort fea is when they run irregularly, broken, 


and interrupted ; fo as frequently to burft over a vefiel’s fide. or quarter. 

Sza-Boat, vaiffeau beau de mer, a veffel that bears the fea firmly, without. 
labouring heavily, or ftraining her mafts and rigging. 

: Sea-Coast, the fhore of any country; or that part which is wafhed by the 
ea. 

Sea-Farino, the occupation of a mariner or failor. 

SEAMEN, homme de mer, a mariner or perfon trained in the exercife of fix- 
ing the machinery of a fhip, and applying it to the purpofes of navigation, 

The principal articles required in a common failor tointitle him to the full 
wages, are, that he can fteer, found, and manage the fails, by extending,. 
reefing, and furling them, as occafion requires. When he is expert at thefe 
exercifes, his fkill in all other matters relative to-his employment is taken for 

ranted. 
"7 Sea-Mark, a point or confpicuous place diftinguithed at fea. 

Sea-marks are of various kinds, as fteeples, promontories, piles of ruins, 
groupes of trees, &c. and are very neceflary to direét veflels on the coaft of 
their fituation. See alfo Beacon and Buoy. 

Sza-Room, belle derive, implies a fufficient diftance from the coaft, as welL 
as from any rocks or fhallows, whereby a fhip may drive or fcud without. 
danger of fhipwreck. 

Sea-Wexps, farts, a fort of herbs or tangles floating on the furface of the 
fea, or wafhed upon the fea-coaft. See the French term Mer, and the: 
phrafes which follow in order. | 

SEAMS, coutures, the intervals between the edges of the planks in the 
decks and fides of a fhip; or the places where the planks join together. 
Thefe are always filled with a quantity of oakum, and covered with hot pitch,, 


to prevent the entrance of the water. See the article Cavxine. 
7 | SEIZING, 
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SEIZING, amarrer, the operation of faftening any two ropes, or different 
parts of one rope together, with a {mall line or cord: alfo the cord (amma- 
rage) which faftens them. 

SELVAGE, a fort of hank or fkein of rope-yarn tied together at feveral 
diftances. Itis ufed to faften round any rope, as a fhroud or ftay, fothat a 
tackle may be hooked in it, to extend the faid fhroud or flay, which is called 
fetting it up. 

SENDING, the act of pitching precipitately into the hollow, or interval, 
between two waves. 

SENNIT, garcettes, (from feven and knit) a fort of flat braided cordage, 
formed by plaiting five or feven rope-yarns together. 

SERVING, fourrer, winding any thing round a rope, to prevent it from 
being rubbed. The materials ufed for this purpofe, and which are according; 
ly called fervice, fourrure, are generally fmall lines, leather, plat canvas, &c. 

SETTEE, férie, a fhip of two mafts, equipped with triangular fails, com- 
monly called lateen fails. Thefe veflels are peculiar to the Mediterranean 
fea, and are generally navigated by Italians, Greeks, or Mahometans. 

SETTING, the act of obferving the fituation of any diftant object by the 
compafs, in order to difcover the angle which it makes with the neareft meri- 
dian; as, at feven in the evening, we fet the Tower of Arabia near the port 
of Alexandria, and it bore S. S. E. diftant four leagues by eftimation. See 
BEARING. 

Serrine alfo denotes the direction of the wind, current, or fea, but par- 
ticularly the two latter: as, the tide which fets to the fouth, is oppofed to a 
fwelling fea fetting to the north-weft. 

Szrtinc, when applied to the fails, is the loofening and expanding them, 
fo as to move a fhip along the water, after fhe had been for fome time at reft ; 
or to accelerate her velocity when fhe is already moving, and perhaps give a 
new direction to her motion. It is ufed in contradiftinction to taking-in the 
fails, as loofing or heaving-out is oppofed to furling or ftowing them. 

Serrino-up, the act of extending the /hrouds, ftays, and back-ftays, to fe- 
cure the mafts, by the application of mechanical powers, as tackles, &c. See 
DeapD-EYE, LANrARD, &c. 

SETTLED, lowered in the water; as, we have fettled the land, or funk 
it lower, by failing farther out to feaward. This phrafe is ufually oppofed to 
raifing ; the former being occafioned by departing from the object under- 
ftood, and the latter by approaching it: however, the fenfe is more commonly 
exprefled /aying. 

SEWED, the fituation of a fhip which refts upon the ground till the depth 
of water fufficient-to float her is diminifhed by the reflux of the tide. Thus 
if a fhip runs aground on the tide of ebb, and it be required to know if fhe has 
fewed, the water line or mark on her fide, ftem, or ftern-poft, where the fur- 
face of the water reaches when fhe is a float, is examined, and this mark be- 
ing found above the water, fhe is faid to be fewed by as much as is the 
difference. 

SHAKES, ébaroui, a name given by fhipwrights to the cracks or rents in 


a plank, occafioned by the fun or weather. 
Ll 2 SHALLOP, 
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SHALLOP, a fort of large boat with two mafts, and ufually rigged like 
a [chooner. . 

SHANK, the beam or fhaft of an anchor. See that article. 

SHANK-PAINTER, a fhort rope and chain which hangs the fhank and flukes 
of the anchor up to the fhip’s fide, as the /topper faftens the ring and ftock. 
to the cat-head. 

To SHAPE the courfe, commander à la route, to dire&t or appoint the track 
of a fhip, in order to profecute a voyage. 

SHARP. See Botrrom. 

SHEATHING, doublage, a fort of cafing or covering laid on the outfide 
of a fhip’s bottom, to protect the planks from the pernicious effeéts of the 
worms: particularly in hot climates, as between the tropics. 

Sheathing either confifts of a number of boards or deals of fir, or of fheets. 
of lead or copper; which laft is a very late invention, having been only expe- 
rienced on a few of his Majefty’s frigates: it feems, however, to anfwer the 
purpofe much better than the fir-planks. When the fheathing is performed 
with boards, there is a quantity of hair and tar inferted between the outfide of 
the bottom, and the inner furface of the boards. 

SHEAVE, rouet, (/chijf, Dutch) a folid cylindrical wheel, fixed in a chan- 
nel, and moveable about an axis, as being ufed to raife or increafe the mecha- 
nical powers applied to remove any body. 

The fheaves are either fixed in blocks, or in channels cut through the: 
mafts, caps, cat-heads, or fides of à fhip. See thofe articles. 

SHEEP-SHANK: a fort of knot or hitch caft on a rope, to fhorten it as: 
occafion requires: particularly to increafe the {weep or length of a tackle by 
contracting it’s runner. By this contrivance the body to which the tackle is - 
applied may be hoifted much higher, or removed much farther, in a fhorter 
time. 

Thus if any weighty body is to be hoifted into a fhip, and it be found that 
the blocks of the tackle meet before the object can reach the top of the fide,, 
it will be neceflary to lower it again, or hang it by fome other method, till the 

runner of the tackle is fheep-fhanked, by which the blocks will again be fepa-. 
rated to a competent diftance. 

SHEER, relevement, the longitudinal. curve of a fhip’s deck or fides, 

SHEERING, in navigation, the a¢t of deviating or ftraying from the line 
of the courie, either to the right or left, fo as to form a crooked and irregular: 
path through the water. It is commonly occafioned by the fhip’s being diffi- 
cult to fteer, but very often from the negligence or incapacity of the helm& 
man. Hence, to /heer off, is to remove at a greater diftance. 

SHEERS, machine à mater, an engine ufed to hoift-in or difplace the lower: 
mafts of afhip. See the article Masr. 

The fheers employed for this purpofe in the royal navy are defcribed under: 
the article b4/k. In merchant-fhips this machine is compofed of two matts or 
props, erected in the fame vefiel wherein the maft is to be planted, or from: 
whence itis tobe removed. ‘I'he lower ends of thefe props reft on the oppo- 
fite fides of the deck, and their upper parts are faftened acrofs, fo as that a 
tackle, which depends from the interfection, may be almoft perpendicularly 


above: 
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above the ftation of the maft, to which the mechanical powers are applied. 
Thefe fort of fheers are fecured by ftays, which extend forward and aft to the 
oppofite extremities of the veffel. 

SHEET, écoute, a rope faftened to one or both the lower corners of a fail, 
to extend and retain it in a particular ftation. See Crue and Sait. 

When a fhip fails with a lateral wind, the lower corner of the main and 
fore fail are faftened by a tack and a fheet; the former being to windward 
and the latter to leeward: the tack, however, is entirely difufed with a ftern- 
wind; whereas the fail is never fpread without the affiftance of one or both of 
the fheets. 

The ftay-fails and ftudding-fails have only one tack and one fheet each: 
the ftay-fail-tacks are always faftened forward, and the fheet drawn aft, 
but the ftudding-fail-tack draws the outer clue of the fail to the extremity of 
the boom; whereas the fheet is employed to extend the inmoft, 

To haul home the SHzrt. See Home. 

Sueet-AncHor. See the article ANCHOR. 

SHELL, in artillery. See Mortar and Rance. ’ 

Suet of a block, the outer frame or cafe, wherein the /oeave or wheel is 
contained, and traverfes about it’s axis. See BLock. 

SHELVES, écueils, (/ebylf, Sax.) a general name given to any dangerous. 
fhallows, fand-banks, or rocks lying immediately under the furface of the wa- 
ter, fo as to intercept any fhip in her paffage, and expofe her to deftruction. 

SHIFTED, defarrimée, the ftate of a fhip’s ballaft or cargo when it is fha- 
ken from one fide to the other, either by the violence of her roM/ing in a tur- 
bulent fea, or by an extraordinary inclination, to one fide when under a great 
preflure of fail. This circumftance, however, rarely happens, unlefs to thofe 
cargoes which are: ftowed in duék, as corn, falt, or fuch materials. See LADEN 
and TRIM. 

SHirrep, feuté, when expreffed of the wind, implies altered. 

SHIFTER, detrempeur, a perfon appointed to affift the fhip’s cook, parti- 
cularly in wafhing, fteeping, and fhifting the falt provifions. 

SHIFTING: a tackig, the at of removing the blocks of a tackle to a 
ereater diftance from each other, on the object to which they are applied, in: 
order to give a greater {cope or extent to their purchafe. ‘This operation is 
otherwife called fleeting. See that article. 

Suirtine the belm, rencontrer, is the alteration of it’s pofition, by pufhing 
it towards the oppofite fide of the fhip. . See Heim. 

Suirrine the voyal, depaffer, changing it’s pofition on the capftern from: 
the right to the left, and vice ver/a. 

SHIP, vaifeaw, (feip, Sax.) a general name given by feamen to the fir ft: 
rank of veffels which are navigated on the ocean. 

Amongft people who are unacquainted with marine diftinctions, this term 
is of very vague and indifcriminate acceptation: and indeed failors themfelves, 
fubmitting occafionally to the influence of cuftom, receive it according to 
this general idea. In the fea-language, however, it is more particularly ap-, 
plied to a. veffel furnifhed with three malts, each.of which is compofed of a 
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lower maft, ton-malt, and top-gallant-maft, with the ufual machinery thereto 
belonging. 

The defien of this work being profeffedly to treat of the conftruction, 
mechanifm, furniture, movements, and military operations of a fhip, we 
may properly confider the prefent article as a general recapitulation of the 
whole fubject. . : 

The plans, elevations, and feétions ufed in the conftruction of a fhip; the 
principal pieces of which fhe is compofed; and the qualities requifite to an- 
{wer the feveral purpofes of navigation, are defcribed, or referred to, in 
Naval Arcuitecture: and the application of this theory to practice is 
treated in the article Ship-BuILDING. 

The machinery and furniture with which fhe is equipped are varioufly dif- 
fufed throughout this work, and naturally fpring from one another, like a 
multitude of branches from one general trunk. See Masr, Sait, Yarp, 
Riccinc, Ancuor, &c. C 

The qualities by which the is enabled to encounter a tempeftuous fea are 
treated in the article BALLAST, and Trim; and her feveral movements therein 
are explained under NAVIGATION, Dairr, SAILING, Tacxine, Lreway, 
Pircuinc, and RozziNc. 

Confidered as a moveable fortrefs or citadel, her military operations are 
copioufly defcribed in Cannon, CANNONADE, ENGAGEMENT, Ling, and 
Rance; and as her efforts ate occafonally like thofe of a mine, or bombard- 
ment, the reader is alfo referred to the articles FiRE-sH1P and MorTAR, 

The veflels which are ufually comprehended under the general name of 
fhip, befides thofe of the line of battle, are galleons, frigates, hag-boats, cats, 
barks, pinks, and fly-boats; all of which are defined in their proper places, 
except the hag-boat, that only differs from a frigate-built fhip in the figure 
of the ftern, which has a great refemblance to that of the caf, as being in a 
middle degree between the former and the latter. See alfo the article Quar- 
TER. obs 

Ships of war are properly equipped with artillery, ammunition, and all 
_ the neceflary martial weapons and inftruments for attack or defence. They 
are diftinguifhed from each other by their feveral ranks or claffes. See 
Rate. | 

Suip of the line is ufually applied to all men of war mounting fixty guns 
and upwards, Of late, however, our fifty-gun fhips have been formed fuffi- 
«ciently {trong to carry the fame metal as thofe of fixty, and accordingly may 
fail into the line in cafes of neceflity. See Linz. 

The fhips of feventy-four cannon, and thereabouts, are generally efteemed 
the moft ufeful in the line of battle, and indeed in almoft every other pur- 
pofe of war. It has therefore been judged conformable to our defign, to re- 
prefent different views and feétions of a fhip of this clafs. Thus plate IV. 
exhibits the head, together with the dow or fore-part, - Plate VII. fhews a 
tranfverfe fection through the broadeft part, with the profile of her upper and 
lower deck batteries. Plate III. contains an horizontal fection-at the lower 
eck, together with the plan of the battery planted on one fide thereof, and 
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all the pieces by which the deck is fupported on the other. The quarter, 
and all the after-part of the fhip, is exhibited in plate VIII. and the elevation 
of the ftern in plate X. all of which are on the fame fcale, viz. one fourth of 
aninch to a foot, except the deck, which is one eighth of an inch to a foot. 

We have alfo, on a fialler fcale, expreffed an elevation or fide-view of a 
fixty-gun fhip, in plate I. with the head thereof in plate IV. fig. 11. and the 
{tern in plate X. fig. 2. both of which are viewed upon a line om the conti- 
nuation of the keel. 

Armed Sure. See ARMED SHIP. 

HoJpital Sure, a veffel fitted up to attend on a fleet of men of war, and re- 
ceive their fick or wounded; for which purpofe her decks fhould be high, 
and her ports fufficiently large. Her cables ought alfo to run upon the upper 
deck, to the end that the beds or cradles may be more commodioufly placed 
between decks, and admit a free pañlage of the air, to difperfe that which is 
offenfive or corrupted. 

Leeward Snip. See LEEWARD. 

Merchant-Suip, a veffel employed in commerce, to carry commodities of 
various forts from one port to another. 

The largeft merchant fhips are thofe employed by the different European: 


companies of merchants who trade to the Eaft-Indies. They are in general: 


fomewhat larger than our forty-gun fhips:. they are mounted with twenty 


cannon on their upper-deck, which are nine pounders, and fix on their quarter-- 


deck, which are Gx pounders. Plate IX. fig..5. reprefents a view of.one of thefe 
veflels on the larboard bow, where a is the enfign-ftaff, A. the mizen-maft,, 
B the main-maft, C the fore-maft, K the poop, LL an awning of wood ex- 
tending acrofs the after part of the quarter-deck, M poop-ladder, N © fteps 


of the gangway, P head of the capftern on the quarter-deck, QR the fkeeds. 


onthe gangway, 7 the belfry on the forecaftle, f the timber-heads, y the cut- 


water, with a lion-head fixed upon it. The other parts of this fhip reprefent-- 
ed in the figure are referred. to from the explanations of the head, plate TV, 


and the quarter in plate VIII. 
Fig. 6. plate IX. exhibits a quarter view of a foreign-built Eaft-Indiaman,. 


with a /guare tuck, or perpendicular counter, and having three poop-lanthorns: 


fixed on her zaffarel. 

Private Suip of war. See PRIVATEER. 

Store-SuiP, a veflel employed to carry artillery or naval ftores for the ufe of 
a fleet, fortrefs, or garrifon. 

Tranfport-Suip is generally ufed to conduct troops from one place to ano- 
ther. 

In the different kinds of fhips, referred to above, and diftinguifhed from. 
each other by their fize or figure, we have only confidered thofe which are 


moft common in European nations, where the marine art has received the: 


greateft improvements. So faris apparently confiftent with the views of uti- 
lity. Togiveacircumftantial account of the various fpecies of fhips employ- 
ed in different nations, befides being an almoft endlefs tafk, would be of little 
fervice, except to gratify an ufelefs curiofity. See VESSEL. 
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To Sur, is either ufed actively, as, to embark any perfon, or put any thing 


 aboard-fhip; or paffively, to receive any thing into a fhip; as, we fhipped a 


heavy fea at three o’clock in the morning. 

To Sure, alfo implies to fix any thing in it’s place; as, to fhip the oars, 7. e. 
to fx them in theirrow-locks. To fhip the fwivel-guns, is to fix them in their 
fockets, &c. 

Surp-Suape, according to the fafhion of a fhip, or in the manner of an ex- 
pertfailor; as, the maft is not rigged fhip-fhape : trim your fails fhip-fhape. 

SHIPPING, a multitude of veffels. The harbour is crowded with fhipping. 

SHIVERING, the ftate of a fail when it fhakes or flutters in the wind, 
as being neither full nor aback, but in a middle degree between both, as well 
with regard to it’s abfolute pofition, as to it’s relative effect on the veffel. 

SHOAL, a term fynonymous with /hallow. See that article. 

SHOE of the anchor, foulier, a {mall block of wood, convex on the back, and 
having a {mall hole, fufficient to contain the point of the anchor-fluke, on the 
fore-fide. It is ufed to prevent the anchor from tearing or wounding the 
planks on the thip’s dow, when afcending or defcending; for which purpofe 
the fhoe flides up and down along the bow, between the fluke of the anchor 
and the planks, as being prefs’d clofe to the latter by the weight of the 


. fotmer. 


To SHOE an anchor, brider, is to cover the flukes with a broad triangular 
piece of plank, whofe area, or fuperficies, is much larger than that of the 
flukes. It is intended to give the anchor a ftronger and furer hold of the 
bottom in very foft and oozy ground. 

SHORE, a general name for the fea-coaft of any country. 

SHORE is alfo a prop or large-/tanchion fixed under a fhip’s fides or bottom, 
to fupport her when laid aground or on the ftocks, &c. 

Bold Short, a coaft which is fteep and abrupt, fo as to admit the clofeft 
approach of fhipping without expofing them to the danger of being ftranded. 

To SHORTEN, exprefled of a fhip’s fails, is ufed in oppofition to make. 
See that article, as allo Sarr. 

SHOT, a miflive weapon, difcharged by the force of enflamed powder 
from a fire-arm in battle. 

The fhot ufed in the fea fervice is of various kinds, as bullets, bar-fhot, 
chain-fhot, cafe-fhot, and grape-fhot ; all of which are ufed in the royal navy. 
There is befides other fhot, of a more pernicious kind, ufed by privateers, 
and other piratical rovers; fuch are langrage ftar-fhot, fire-arrows, &c. 

The farft and moft fimple is the round-fhot, which is a ball or globe of iron, 
whofe weight js in proportion to the fize of the cannon, or to the diameter of 
it’s bore. 

The double-headed, or bar-fhot, fig. 11. plate WIT. are balls cut into two 
equal parts, and joined together by a kind of iron bar. In the French fer- 
vice the middleis fometimes filled with a compofition, and the whole covered 
with linen dipped in brimftone; the cannon in firing alfo inflames the com- 
buftibles or compofition of this ball, which fets fire to the fails of the veñel. 
One of the heads of this baH has an hole to receive a fufe, which, communi- 
cating with the charge of the cannon, fets fire to the bullet *. 


* Le Blond’s Elements of War, The 
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The chain-fhot, fig. 12. confifts of two balls chained together, being 
principally defigned to deftroy the mafts and rigging, which they are better 
, fitted to perform than the fingle bullets. 

Grape-fhot is a combination of balls, fig. 13. put into a thick canvas- 
bag,. and corded ftrongly together, fo as to form a fort of cylinder, whofe 
diameter is equal to that of the ball which is adapted to the cannon. This 
thot is reprefented by fig. 13. on a larger fcale, at the bottom of the plate. 

Cafe-fhot, fig. 14. is formed by putting a great quantity of mufket-bullets 
into a cylindrical tin-box called a canifter. They are principally ufed by 
the French to fcour the decks of the enemy. 


Diameter of I- 
RON SHOT Uu- 
fed in the Sea- 
fervice, accor- 


Conftruction of Grape-fhot ufed in the Sea-fervice. 
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Fire-arrows are defcribed in the notes under the article ENGAGEMENT, 
and Langrage under that word. 

Star-fhot confifts of four pieces of iron, whofe bafes, when feparate, form 
the quadrant of a circle; fo that the whole, being joined, forms a cylinder 
equal to the fhot of the cannon. Each of thofe pieces is furnifhed with an 


“iron bar, the extremity of which is attached to a fort of link, as keys are 


ftiung upon a ring. Being difcharged from the gun, the four branches or 
arms extend every way from the link in the center. Thefe alfo are chiefly : 
intended to deftroy the fails or rigging, but their flight and execution is very 
precarious at any tolerable diftance.. 

SHROUDS, haubans, (ferud, Sax.) a range of large ropes extended 
from the maft-heads to the right and left fide of the fhip, to fupport the 
mafts, and enable them to carry fail, &c. 

The fhrouds are always divided into pairs or couples: that is to fay, one 
piece of rope is doubled, fig. 7. plate IX. and the two parts faftened toge- 
ther at a {mall diftance from the middle a, fo as to leave a fort of noofe or 
collar 4 à to fix upon the maft-head. This collar being fixed in it’s place, 
viz. clofe down upon the ¢reftle-trees k, fig. 2. plate VI. a pair of fhrouds 
depend from it, whofe lower ends ought to reach down to the deck. The 
lower ends of thefe fhrouds are /e¢ up or extended to the channel I. fig. 2. 
plate VI. on the outfide of the fhip,. by the application of mechanical powers,. 
as explained in the articles dead-eye and laniard, 

The fhrouds as well as the fails are denominated from the mafts to which: 
they belong. Thus they are the main, fore, and mizen-fhrouds, the main 
top-matt, fore top-maft, or mizen top-maft fhrouds, and the main top-gal- 
lant, fore top-gallant, or mizen top-gallant fhrouds. ; 

The number of fhrouds by which a maft is fuftained, as well as the fize of 


rope of which they are formed, is always in proportion to the fize of the maft,. 


and the weight of fail it is intended to carry. 

The two foremoft fhrouds on the ftarboard and larboard fide of the fhip 
are always fitted firft upon the maft-head; and then the fecond on the ftar- 
board and the fecond on the larboard, and fo on till the whole number is fixed. 
The intention of this arrangement is to #race the yards with greater facility. 
when the fails are clofe-hauled, which could not be performed without great. 
difficulty. if the foremoft fhrouds were laft fitted on the maft-head, becaute 
the angle which they would make with the maft would then be greatly in- 
creafed. See alfo Swirrer. 

The topmaft-fhrouds are extended from the topmaft-heads to the edges of 
the tops, as exprefied by fig. 3. pl. VI. and fig. 1. pl. IX. The lower dead-eye 
g, employed for this purpole, is fitted with.an iron band, called the foot-hook- 
plate, which paffes thro’ a hole in the edge of the top, and communicates with: 
a rope called the foot-hook fhroud, whofe lower end is attached to the fhrouds. 
of the lower -maft, in the ftation 2 The upper ends of the foot-hook fhrouds, 
are furnifhed with an iron hook. #, which enters.a hole in the lower end of the 
foot-hook plate, fo that when the top-maft fhrouds are extended to fecure the 
matt, the foot-hook fhrouds neceffarily acquire an equal tenfion by means of 
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the foot-hook plate, which, paffing through the top, tranfmits the effort of 


the mechanical powers to the foot-hook fhrouds below. 
- The fhrouds of the top-gallant mafts are extended to the crofs-trees, as 
reprefented by m, fig. 1.plateIX. See alfo fig. 5. plate VI. 

SIDE, coté, a name given to the flanks of a fhip, or in general to all 
that part which is prefented to the view between the few and fer, in a di- 
rection nearly perpendicular to the horizon. 

The figure of the fide is formed by that of the timbers upon which it is 
conftruéted. It is covered with planks, extending from one end of the fhip 
to the other; it is alfo reinforced in different places by beams, clamps, knees, 
riders, and ftandards. See thofe articles. 

The fide is terminated above by the gunnel, and below by the lower edge 
of the main wale, which feparates it from the bottom: it is inclofed by the 
ftern abaft, and by the bow forward. 3 

SIGNALS, (fignal, Fr.) certain alarms or notices ufed to communicate 
intelligence to a diftant object at fea. 

Signals are made by firing artillery, and difplaying colours, lanthorns, or 
fre-works: and thefe are combined by multiplication and repetition. Thus, 
like the words of a language, they become arbitrary expreffions, to which 
we have previoufly annexed particular ideas: and hence they are the gene- 
ral fources of intelligence throughout a naval armament, &c. See Apmi- 

_RAL and ENGAGEMENT. 

Signals ought to be diftinét, with fimplicity. They are fimple, when 
every inftruétion is exprefled by a particular token, in order to.avoid any 
miftakes arifing from the double purport of one fignal. They are diftinc, 
when iffued without precipitation; when fufficient time is allowed to ob- 
ferve and obey them; and when they are expofed in a confpicuous place, fo 
as to be readily perceived at a diftance. 

All fignals may be reduced into three different kinds, viz. Thofe which are 
made by the found of particular inftruments, as the trumpet, horn, or fife; 
to which may be added, ftriking the bell, or beating the drum. Thole 
which are made by difplaying pendents, enfigns and flags of different colours ; 
or by lowering or altering the pofition of the fails: And, finally, thofe 
which are executed by rockets of different kinds ; by firing cannon, or {mall 
arms ; by artificial fire-works; and by lanthorns. : 

Firing of great guns will ferve equally in the day or night, or in a fogs 
to make or confirm fignals, or to raife the attention of the hearers toa fu- 
ture order. This method, however, is attended with fome inconveniencies, 
and fhould not be ufed indifcriminately. Too great a repetition of the car- 
non is apt to introduce miftakes and confufion, as well as to difcover the 
track of the fquadron. The report and flight of the rockets is hable to the 
fame objection, when at a fhort diftance from the enemy. 

It is then, by the combination of fignals, previoufly known, that the ad- 
miral conveys orders to his fleet; every /guadron, every divifion, and every 
fhip of which has it’s particular fignal. ‘Lhe inftruction may therefore occa- 
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_fionally be given to the whole fleet, or to any of it’s fquadrons; to any di- 
vifion of thofe fquadrons, or to any fhip of thofe divifions. 

Hence the fignal of command may at the fame time be difplayed for three 
divifions, and for three fhips of each divifion; or for three fhips in eacls 
fquadron, and, for only nine fhips.in the whole fleet. For, the general fig- 

nal of the fleet being fhewn, if a particular pendent be alfo thrown out from’ 
fome remarkable place on the fame maft with the general fignal, it will. 
communicate intelligence to nine fhips that wear the fame pendent. 

The preparatory fignal given by the admiral to the whole, or any part of 
his fleet, is immediately anfwered by thofe to whom it is directed ; by fhew- 
ing the fame fignal, to teftify that they are ready to put his orders in exe- 
cution. Having obferved their anfwer, he will thew the fignal which is to 
direct their operations: as, 

To chace, to form the /ize, to begin the engagement, to board, to double 
upon the enemy, to rally or return to action, to difcontinue the fight, to 
retreat and fave themfelves. The dexterity of working the fhips in a fleet 
depends on the precife moment of executing thefe orders; and on the general 
harmony of their movements: a circumftance which evinces the utility of a 
fignal of preparation. 

“As the extent of the line of battle, and the fire and fmoke of the action, 
or other circumitances in navigation, will frequently prevent the admiral’s 
fignals from being feen throughout the fleet, they are always repeated by the 
officers next in command ; ; by hips appointed to repeat fignals ; and, final] Ys 
by the fhip or fhips for which they are intended. 

The fhips that repeat the fignals, befides the chiefs of fquadrons or divi- 
fions, are ufually frigates lying to windward or to /eeward of the line. ed 
fhould be extremely “vigilant to obferve and repeat the fignals, whether they. 
are to tranfmit the orders of the commander in chief, or ie feconds, to any. 
part of the fleet; or to report the fortunate or diftrefsful fituation of any. 
part thereof. By this means all the fhips from the van to the rear will; 
unlefs difabled, be ready at a moment’s warning to put the admiral’s de-- 
figns in execution. 

“To preferve order in the repetition of fignals, and to favour their com- 
munication, without embaraffinent, from the commander in chief, to the fhip 
for which they are calculated, the commanders of the fquadrons repeat after 
the admiral; the chiefs. of the divifions, according to their order in the line, , 
after the commanders of the fquadrons ; and the particular fhips after the 
chiefs of the divifions; and thofe in return, after the particular fhips, vice ver/a;. 
when the object is to convey any intelligence from the latter to the admiral. 

Befides the fignals above- mentioned, there are others for different ranks of 
officers; as for captains, lieutenants, matters, €c. or for eus of thole officers 
of a peculiar fhip. See Division and de 

SKEET, a fort of long fcoop commonly ufed to wet the decks. and fides of 
a fhip in hot weather, in order to keep them cool, and to prevent them from 
fphiting by the heat of the fun. This practice is accordingly performed in 
general every morning and evening before fun-rife and after fun-fet. 
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This inftrument, fig. 8. plate IX, is alfo employed in fmall vefiels to we 
the fails, to renderthem more fteady and efficacious in light breezes. 

SKIDS, orwSKEEDS, are long compañling pieces of timber, formed fo 
as to anfwer the vertical curve of a fhip’s fide. See Q, R. fig. 5. plate 
IX. They are notched below fo as to fit clofely upon the wales; and as 
they are intended to preferve the planks of the fide, when any weighty body 
is hoifted or lowered,. they extend from the main wale to the top of the 
fide; and they are retained in this pofition by bolts or fpike-nails. : 

SKIFF, ejquife (Jcaffe, Wat.) a fmall boat refembling a yawl. See the 
article Boar, 

SLAB-LINE, cargue à vue, a {mall cord paffing up behind a fhip’s main- 
fail or fore-fail, and being reeved through a block, fig. 1. plate IX. attached 
to the lower part of the yard, is thence tranfinitted in two branches to the 
foot. of the fail, to which it is faftened. It is ufed to trufs up the fail as: 
occafion requires; but more particularly for the conveniency of the pilot or 
fteerfman, that they may look forward beneath it, as the fhip advances. 

SLACK-WATER, the interval between the flux and reflux of the tide ;. 
or between the laft of the ebb and the frft of the flood, during which the 
current is interrupted; and the water apparently: remains in a {tate of reft, 

SLATCH, is generally applied to the period of a tranfitory breeze of 
wind, or the length of it’s duration: 

SLEEPERS, a name formerly given by fhipwrights to the ¢bick uj 
placed longitudinally in a fhip’s hold, oppofite to the feveral /carfs of the: 
timbers. It is now properly applied to the knees, which connect the frag-: 
foms to the after-timbers on the fhip’s g#arter. 

SLINGS, elingue (flingan, Sax.) a rope whofe ends are fixed in fuch a: 
manner to it’s other part, as.to encircle a cafk, bale, or cafe, and fufpend it: 
whilft hoifting or lowering: Of thefe there are. various forts, according to 
the weight or figure of the object to which they are applied. ‘Thole which: 
are moft frequently ufed in lading and delivering fhips are reprefented in 
fig, 9, plate IX. being nearly in the form of a- pair of fpectacles, the tackle 

eing hooked to the middle part 4, whilft 2 and ¢ are fixed on the oppofite: 
quarters of the cafk, &c. 

SLIP, a place lying with a gradual defcent onthe banks of a river conve- 
nient for fhip-building. 

SLOOP, a fmall veflel furnifhed with one malt, the main-fail of which is 
attached to a gaffabove, to the matt on it’s foremoft edge, and toa long boom: 
below ; by which it is occafionally fhifted to either quarter.. See Vesset. 

Stoop oF War, a name given to the fmalleft vefiels of war,. except 
cutters. They are either rigged as fhips or as fnows. See CommanD, Horsz,. 
and RATE. | | 

To SLUE, is to turn any cylindrical-or conical piece of timber about it's: 
axis, without removing it. This term is generally exprefied of the move- 
ment by which a ma{t or boom is turned about, in it’s cap or booim-crom. 

SMACK, a. fmall veflél commonly rigged as a floop or hoy, ufed in the: 
coafting or fifhing trade ;, or.as a tender in the King’s fervice, 
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SNATCH-BLOCK, galoche, a block having an opening in one of it’s 
fides, wherein to fix the bight of rope occafionally. See Biock. 

SNOTTER. See the article Sprit. 

SNOW, /enau, is generally the largeft of all two-mafted veffels employed 
by Europeans, and the moft convenient for navigation. 

The fails and rigging on the main-maft and fore-maft of a fnow, are exactly 
fimilar to thofe on the fame mafts in a fhip; only that there is a fmall maft 
behind the main-maft of the former, which carries a fail nearly refembling 
the mizen of a fhip. The foot of this matt is fixed in a block of wood on 
the quarter-deck abaft the main-maft; and the head of it is attached to the 
after-part of the main-¢op. The fail, which is called the try-fail, is ex- 
tended from it’s maft towards the ftern of the veffel. | 

When the oops of war are rigged as fnows, they are furnifhed with a hor/e, 
which anfwers the purpofe of the try-fail-maft, the fore-part of the fail being 
attached by rings to the faid horfe, in different parts of it’s height. 

SOLE, a name fometimes given to the lower fide of a gun-port, which 
however is more properly called the port-fell. 

SOUNDING, (Jonder, Fr.) the operation of trying the depth of the 
water, and the quality of the ground, by means of a plummet, plomb de 
Jonde, funk from a fhip to the bottom. : 

There are two plummets ufed for this purpofe in navigation ; one of which 
is called the hand-lead, weighing about 8 or 9 pounds; and the other the 
deep-fea-lead, which weighs from 25 to 30 pounds, and both are fhaped like 
the fruftum of a cone or pyramid. ‘The former is ufed in fhallow waters, 
and the latter at a great diftance from the fhore; particularly on approach- 
ing the land, after a fea-voyage. Accordingly the lines employed for this 
purpofe are called the deep-fea-lead-line, and the hand-lead-line. 

The hand-lead-line, which is ufually 20 fathoms in length, is marked at 
every 2 or 3 fathoms; fo that the depth of the water may be afcertained 
either in the day or night. Atthe depth of 2 and 3 fathoms, there are 
marks of black leather; at 5 fathom, there is a white rag; at 7, a red 
rag; at 10, black leather; at 13, black leather; at 15, a white rag; and at 
17, a red ditto. | 

~ Sounding with the hand-lead, which is called heaving the lead by feamen, 
is generally performed by a man who ftands in the main-chains to windward. - 
Having the line all ready to run out, without interruption, he holds it nearly 
at the diftance of a fathom from the plummet, and having fwung the lat- 
ter backwards and forwards three or four times, in order to acquire the greaer 
velocity, he fwings it round his head, and thence, as far forward as is ne- 
ceflary ; fo that, by the lead’s finking whilft the fhip advances, the line may 
Be almoft perpendicular when it reaches the bottom. The perfon founding 
then proclaims the depth of the water in a kind of fong refemblmg the cries 
of hawkers in a city. Thus, if the mark of 5 fathoms is clofe to the furface 
of the water, he calls ‘By the mark five!’ and as there is no mark at 4, 6, 
8, &c. he eftimates thofe numbers, and calls, ‘ By the dip four, &c. If 
he judges it to be a quarter, or an half more than any particular number, 
he 
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he calls, ‘ And a quarter five! and a half four,’ &c. If he conceives the 
depth to be 3 quarters more than a particular number, he calls it a quarter 
‘Jefs than the next: thus,.at four fathom and #, he calls © A quarter lefs 
five!’ and fo on. | 

The deep fea-lead is marked with two knots at 20 fathom, 3 at 30, 4 at 
40, and fo on to the end. It is alfo marked with a fingle knot in the mid- 
dle of each interval, as at 25, 35, 45 fathoms, &c. To ule this lead more 
effectually at fea, or in deep water on the fea-coaft, it is ufual previoufly to 
bring-to the fhip, in order to retard her courfe: the lead is then thrown as far 
as poflible from the fhip on the line of her drift, fo that, as it finks, the fhip 
drives more perpendicularly over it. The pilot, feeling the lead {trike the 
bottom, readily difcovers the depth of the water by the mark on the line 
neareft it’s furface. The bottom of the lead being alfo well rubbed over with 
tallow, retains the diftinguifhing marks of the bottom, as fhells, ooze, 
gravel, &c. which naturally adhere to it. 

The depth of the water, and the nature of the ground, which is called 
the foundings,. are carefully marked in the log-book, as well to determine 
the diftance of the place from the fhore, as to correct the obfervations of 
former pilots. See Coastine and NavicaTIon. 

SPAN, pendour (fpana, Ital.) a fmall line or cord, the middle of which is 
ufually attached to a ftay, from whence the two ends branch eutwards to the 
right and left, and having either a block or thimble attached to their extremi- 
ties. The intention of the fpan is accordingly to confine fome rope which 
pañes through the correfponding block or thimble, as well to increafe the 
effort of the faid rope, as to prevent it from fwinging at too great a diftance 
from the center-of it’s action in ftormy weather. Such are the fpans occafi- 
onally ufed for the top-gallant draces, or the fore-top-gallant Jowlines, &èc. 

SPAN-SHACKLE. See the article Davir. 

SPARE, rechange, an epithet applied to any part of a fhip’s equipage, 
or furniture, that lies in referve, to fupply the place of fuch as may be loit, 
or rendered. incapable of fervice. Hence we fay, {pare top-malts, {pare 
fails, fpare rigging, &c. 

PUMP-SPEAR. See the article Pump. 

SPELL, the period wherein a failor, or gang of failors, 1s employed in 
a particular exercife, from which they are relieved as foon as the limited 
time expires. Such are the fpells, to the hand-lead in founding ; to the 
pump; to look out on the maft-head, &c. and to fteer the fhip; which 
laft, however, is generally called the trick, See STEERING. 

Sprit alfo implies the relief, or the return of duty to thofe fervices: Thus 
we fay, fpell the pump, fpell the lead, &c. 

To SPILL, to difcharge the wind out of the cavity or belly of a fail when 
it is drawn up in the brails in order to furl or reef, it. This is either per- 
formed by collecting the fail together, or by bracing it’s edge to the wind, 
fo as to fhiver or be laid aback. 

SPILLING-LINES, certain ropes fixed occafionally to the main:fail 
and fore-fail of a fhip, in tempeftuous weather, for reefing or furling them 

more 
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more conveniently. They are pafied through blocks above the yard, and 
thence leading down before the fail, come under it’s bottom, and retura 
upwards behind it to the yard, where they are faftened; fo that the fail, by 
their effort, is clofely and immoveably confined to the yard. 

SPINDLE, a fort of iron-pin tapering at the upper end tothe point. It 
is ufed to ftick into the upper end of the top-gallant-mait, fo as to carry a 
vane, which, turning thereon horizontally, will fhow the direction of the 
wind. Itis ufually crowned with a globular or conical piece of wood called 
the acorn, which prevents the vane from being blown off. See Acorn. 

SPINDLE is alfo the lower end or foot of the capitern, which is fhod with 
iron, and becomes the pivot or axis upon which it turns in the faucer. See 
the article CapsTERN, f 

SPIRKETING, that range of planks which les between the water- 
ways and the lower.edge of the gun-ports within the fide of a fhip of war. 

To SPLICE, epiffer, (/plitfer Dutch, plico Lat.) to join the two ends of a 
sope together, or to unite the end of a rope to any other part thereof. 

There are feveral different methods of performing this operation, accord- 
ing to the fervices on which it is to be employed. Thus, there is the fhort- 
fplice, the long-fplice, the eye-fplice, :and the cunt-fplice; all of which 
are calculated for different purpofes. ' 

The fhort-fplice is made by untwifting the ends of two ropes, or the two 
ends of one rope, and, having placed each of the ffrands of one oppofite to 
and in the interval between two /?rands of the other, to draw them clofe toge- 
ther; and then interweave the {trands of one into the alternate ftrands of the 
other, by penetrating the latter with a fid or marline-fpike, parallel to the 
axis or length of the rope. This fplice is ufed on the cables, flings, block- 
ftrops, and in general all ropes which are not intended to run through blocks, 
or where the fplice is not in danger of being loofened or feparated. 

The long-fplice, being fixed in three places, occupies a greater extent of 
the rope; but, by the divifion of the joinings, the bulk is alfo divided into 
different parts of it’s length. Hence it is much neater and fmoother than 
the fhort-fplice, and better adapted to run through the channel of a block, 
&c. for which ufe it is generally calculated. 

The eye-fplice being intended to make a fort of eye or circle at the end of 
a rope, the ftrands are untwifted, and their extremities thruft through the 
three ftrands in that part of the faid rope, whereon the fplice is to be 
formed, and thence pafling over the furface of the fecond ftrand, they are 
again thruft through the third, which completes the operation. 

The cunt-fplice is conftruéted in the fame manner as the eye-fplice, being 
no other than the ends of two lines faftened together at a fhort diftance from 
each other, the extremities of either being interwoven into the dight of the 
other, fo that the line becomes double in the extent of the fplice. ‘This is 
chiefly ufed in lead-lines, log-lines, and fifhing-lines, where the fhort-fplice 
would be liable to feparation, as being frequently loofened by the water. 

SPLIT, the ftate of a fail which is rent afunder by the violence of a tempeft, 
or by fuftaining a greater effort on one part of it’s furface than the ret. 
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Sprit, when applied to a fhip,'is alfo the ftate of being ftranded and 
bilged on a rock or fhore. 

SPOON-DRIFT, a fort of fhowery fprinkling of the fea-water, {wept 
from the furface of the waves in a tempeit, and flying according to the di- 
rection of the wind like a vapour. ; 

SPOONING. By the explanation of this term in our dictionaries, it 
feems formerly to have fignified that movement in navigation, which is now 
called fcudding. Be that as it may, there is at prefent no fuch phrafe in our 
fea-language. 

SPRAY, the fprinkling of the fea, which is driven from the top of a 
wave in ftormy weather. It differs from fpoon-drift, as being only blown 
occafionally from the broken furface of a high wave, whereas the latter con- 
tinues to fy horizontally along the fea, without intermiffion, during the 
excefs of a tempeft or hurricane. 

SPRING, a crack or breach running tranfverfely or obliquely through any 
part of a maft or yard, fo as to render it unfafe to carry the ufual quantity 
of fail thereon. 

Sprine is alfo a rope paffed. out of one extremity of a fhip and attached to 
a cable proceeding from the other, when fhe lies at anchor. It is ufually 
performed to bring the fhip’s broad-fide, or battery of cannon, to bear upon 
fome diftant object ; as another fhip, or a fortrefs on the coaft, &c. When 
a fhip rides by anchors which are only carried out of one end, the will fwing 
upon the furface of the water like a weather-cock, according to the direction 
of the wind; unlefs when the wind is oppofed by a current. Now, if inftead 
of being faftened at one end, fhe is attached by ropes, which, proceeding 
from her head and {tern towards the fame fource, fuftain an equal effort of 
the wind, it is evident that her fide will be prefented to the wind; and that, 
by flackening one of thofe ropes, and keeping faft the other, her fide will 
lie more or lefs obliquely to the wind, fo as to be oppofed to any diftant ob- 
ject to the right or left. 

Thus, if a fhip rides with her head northerly, and it is required to can- 
nonade a fortrefs lying on the fouth, or fouth-eaft, a haufer is run. out of 
the ftern, and being carried forward, without her fide, is attached to the 
cable, ata competent diftance ahead of the fhip; the hauferis then tightened 
by the capftern or tackles, and the cable being flackened, the fhip imme- 
diately turns her fide towards the object intended to be battered. 

SPRING is likewife a rope reaching diagonally from the ftern of a fhip, to 
the head of another which liés a/ong-fide or abreaft of her, at a fhort diftance. 
This is generally performed to make one of the fhips /beer off, to a greater 
diftance from the other; or to make merchant {hips lie uniformly in the fame 
tier. - Springs of this fort are therefore occafionally applied from a fhip, to 
a wharf or key, for the fame purpoles. 

To SPRING ALEAK. See the article LEAK, 

SPRINGING THE Lurr. See Lurr. 

SPRING-TIDE, the periodical excefs of the elevation and depreffion of the 
Tipe. See that article. 
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SPRIT, (/pryttan, Sax, to branch out) a {mall boom or pole which croffes 
the fail of a boat diagonally, from the maft, to the upper hindmoft cornet 
of the fail, which it is ufed to extend and elevate: the lower end of the fprit 
refts in a fort of wreath or collar called the /notter, which encircles the maft 
in that place. Thefe fort of fails are accordingly called fprit-fails. 

SPRITSAIL, civadiere, a fail attached to a yard which hangs under the 
bowfprit, as reprefented in fic. 2. y, plate IX. It is furnifhed with a large 
hole in each of it’s lower corners, to evacuate the water with which the cavi- , 
ty, or belly of it is frequently filled, by the furge of the fea when the fhip 
pitches. 

SpRITSAIL-TOPSAIL, perroquet de beaupré, a fail extended above the former,. 
by a yard which hangs acrofs the jib-boom. ‘The lower corners of this faik 
are hauled Lome to the fpritfail-yard-arms , after which the fail is drawn out 
towards the extremity of the boom, in light winds, as any other topfail-yard 
is hoifted upon it’s maft. | 

Formerly the fpritfail-topfails were fet on a maft, which was erected per: 
pendicularly on the end of the bowiprit: but this method has of late been: 
juftly rejeéted as inconvenient and dangerous to the bowiprit, although fer- 
viceable in light breezes. 

SPUNGE. See the article Cannon. 

SPUN-Y ARN, diftord, a fmall line or cord formed of two or three rope- 
yarns twifted together by a winch. The yarns, of which it is ufually made at 
fea, are drawn out of the ftrands of old cables or other ropes, and are knotted: 
together and tarred. It is employed for feveral purpofes ; particularly to: 
faften one rope to another, to feize block-ftrops to the fhrouds, and to ferve 
ropes which are liable to be ‘chafed by rubbing one againft another, &c. 

SPURS of the beams. See the article Dec, and the explanation of the -f 
figure annexed thereto. ‘ | | 
- SQUADRON, éjcadre, ( fauadrone, Ital.) either implies a detachment of 
fhips employed on any particular expedition, or the third part of a naval. 
armament. See the articles FLAG, CENTER, FLEET, and Division. 

SQUALL, raffale, a fudden and violent blaft of wind, ufually occafioned: 
by the interruption and reverberation of the wind from high mountains. 
Thefe are very frequent in the Mediterranean ; particularly that part of it 
which is known by the name of the Levant, as produced by the repulfion, 
and new direction which the wind meets with in it's paflage between the: 
various iflands of the Archipelago. ; 

SQUARE, aterm peculiarly appropriated to the yards and their. fails, im- 
plying that they hang at right angles with the maft or keel or that they are 
of greater extent than ufual. 

Thus, when the yards are fo balanced by their lifts, as.to hang at right 
angles with the maft, they are {aid to be fquare by the lifts: when they hang: 
perpendicular to the fhip’s length, they are called fquare by the braces : but: 
when they lie in a direction perpendicular to the plane of the keel,, they. are: 
fquare by the lifts and braces; or, in other words, they hang directly acrofs. 
the fhip, and parallel to the horizon. “at 
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The yards are faid to be very fquare, when they are of extraordinary length 
and the fame epithet is then applied to their fails, which by confequence ac- 
quire an additional breadth. 

SQuaRE-RIGGED, an epithet applied to a fhip whofe yards are very long. 
It is alfo ufed in contradiftinétion to all veffels whofe {ails are extended by flays 
or lateen-yards; or by booms and gaffs; the ufual fituation of which is nearly 
in the plane of the keel; and hence, 

SQuaRE-SAIL, frou, is a fail extended to a yard, which hangs parallel to 
the horizon, as diftinguifhed from the other fails which are extended by 
booms and ftays placed obliquely. This {ail is only ufed in fair winds, or to 
{cud under in a tempeft. In the former cafe, it is furnifhed with a large ad- 
ditional part called the bonnet, which is then attached to it’s bottom, and 
removed when it is neceffary to feud. See that article. 

STAFF, baton, a light pole erected in different parts of a fhip, ‘whereon 
to hoift and difplay the colours. 

The principal of thefe is reared immediately over the ftern, to difplay the 
enfign; another is fixed on the bowfprit, to extend the jack; three more are 
ereéted at the three maft-heads, or formed by their upper ends, to fhow the 
flag or pendent of the refpective fquadron or divilion to which the fhip is ap- 
propriated. See Ension, Mast, Jack, and PENDENT. 

STANCHION, a fort of fmall pillar of wood or iron ufed for various 
purpofes in a fhip; as to fupport the decks, the quarter-rails, the metsings, the 
awnings, &C. 

The firft of thefe are two ranges of {mall columns, fixed under the beams, 
throughout the fhip’s length between-decks, one range being on the ftarboard, 
and the other on the larboard fide of the hatchways. They are chiefly in- 
tended to fupport the weight of the artillery. 

SrancHions of the nettings, are either flender bars of iron, whofe lower 
ends are fixed in iron fockets at proper diftances ; or fquare wooden pillars 
Jet into the upper part of the fhip’s fide. See QUARTER-NETTING, 

STANDARD, courbe, in fhip-building, is no other than an inverted 
knee, which is placed above the deck inftead of beneath it, and having it’s 
vertical branch pointed upwards from that which lies horizontally; The 
figure and pofition of one of thefe ftandards is expreffed by the curve line f, 
which is dotted through the gun-carriage in the MipsHip-FRAME, plate VIL. 
Such alfo are the ftandards of the bits and channels. 

Royal SranparD, efendard royales a flag in which the imperial enfigns of 
Great Britain, and the arms of France and Ireland, together with the armo- 
rial bearings of Hanover, are united and quartered. It is never hoifted un- 
lefs when the fovereign is perfonally aboard; at which time it is difplayed at 
the main-top-maft-head. 

STANDING, in navigation, the movement by which a fhip advances 
towards a certain object, or departs from it; as the enemy ftands in-fhore : 
the Englifh fleet are ftanding off: at day-break we difcovered three fail ftand- 
ing to the northward, &c. | 
STARBOARD, jribord, the right fide of the fhip-when the eye of the 


fpectator is directed forward. ‘See LARBOARD. 
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STAY, (etai, Fr.) a large ftrong rope employed to fupport the maft on the 
fore part, by extending from it’s upper end towards the fore part of the fhip, 
as the fhrouds are extended to the right and left, and behind it, See Mast; 
RicGinc, and Surovup. ; 

_ The ftay of the fore-maft 4, fig. 10. plate IX. which is called the fore-ftay;. 
reaches from the maft-head towards the bowfprit-end: the main-ftay 2, extends 

over the fore-caftle to the fhip’s {tem ; and the mizen-ftay, ¢, is ftretched down 
to that part of the main-maft which lies immediately above the quarter-deck: 

the fore-top-matt ftay, d, comes alfo to the end of the bowfprit, a little beyond’ 
the fore-ftay : the main-top-maft-ftay, e, is attached to the head or bounds 
of the fore-maft; and the mizen-top-maft-ftay comes alfo to the hounds of 
the main-maft: the fore-top-gallant-ftay comes to the outer end of the jib- 

boom; and the main-top-gallant-ftay is extended to the head of the fore- 

top-maft. 

Sray-saiL, a fort of triangular fail extended upon a ftay. See Sarz. 

STEDDY, the command given by the pilot, &c. to the helmfman, in a 
fair wind, to fteer the fhip according to the line, on which fhe advances ae 
that inftant, without deviating to the right or left. The hetmfinan accord- 
ingly anfwers fteddy; to fhew his attention and obedience to the pilot’s. 
order. | 

STEER AGE, an apartment without the great cabin of a fhip, from which 
it is feparated by a thin partition. In large fhips of war it is ufed as a hall 
through which it is neceffary to pafs, to arrive at, or depart from the great 
cabin, In merchant-fhips it is generally the habitation of the inferior officers. 
and fhip’s crew. See alfo Birtu.. 

STEERAGE is alfo ufed to.exprefs the effort of the helm; and hence 

STEERAGE-way, is that degree of progreffive motion communicated to a 
fhip, by which fhe becomes fufceptible of the effeéts of the helm to govern 
her courfe. See Heim and Satine. 

STEERING, gouverner, (fteoran, Sax.) may be defined the art of directing 
the fhip’s way by the movements of the helm; or of applying it’s efforts to. 
regulate her courfe when fhe advances. 

The perfection of fteering confifts in a vigilant attention to the motion of 
the fhip’s head, fo as to check every deviation from the line of her courfe in 
the firft inftant of it’s motion; and in applying as little of the power of the 
helm as poffible. By this fhe will run more uniformly in a ftraighe path, as 
declining lefs to the right and left: whereas, if a greater effort of the helm is. 
employed, it will produce a greater declination from the courfe, and not only 
increafe the difficulty of fteering, but alfo make a crooked and irregular track 
through the water. See Herm. 

The helmfman fhould diligently watch the moyements of the head by the 
land, clouds, moon, or ftars; becaufe although the courfe is in general regu- 
tated by the compafs, yet the vibrations of the needle are not fo quickly per- 
ceived, as the fallies of the fhip’s head to the right or left, which, if not im- 
mediately reftrained, will acquire additional velocity in every inftant of their 
motion, and demand. a more powerful impulfe of the helm to reduce thems, 
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the application of which will operate to turn her head as far on the contrary 
fide of her courfe. 

The phrafes ufed in fteering a fhip vary according to the relation of the 
wind to her courfe. ‘Thus, if the wind is fair, or large, the phrafes uled by 
the pilot, or officer, who fuperintends the {leerage, are port, ftarboard, and 
feddy. The firft is intended to direct the fhip’s caurfe farther to the right; 
the fecond is to guide her farther to the left; and the laft, as explained under 
that word, is defigned to keep her exactly in the line, whereon fhe advances, 
according to the courfe prefcribed. The excefs of the firft and fecond move- 
ment is called hard-a-port, and hard-a-ftarboard ; the former of which gives 
her the greateft poffible inclination to the right, and the latter an equal ten- 
dency to the left. 

If, on the contrary, the wind is foul or fcant, the phrafes are luff, thus, 
and no nearer; the firft of which is the order to keep her clofe to the wind ; 
the fecond, to retain her in her prefent fituation; and the third, to keep her 
fails full. The effects of thefe movements are farther explained under the 
feveral terms; but more particularly under the article Fuzz AND By. 

Ima fhip of war, the exercife of fteering the fhip is ufually divided amongft 
a number of the moft expert failors, who attend the helm in their turns; and 


are accordingly called timoneers, from the French term timonier, which figni- 


fies helmfman. The fteerage is conftantly fupervifed by the quarter-mafters, 
who alfo attend the helm by rotation. In merchant-fhips every feaman takes 
his turn in this fervice, being directed therein by the mate of the watch, or 
fome other officer. 

As the fafety of a fhip, and all contained therein, depend in a great mea- 
fure, on the fteerage or effects of the helm, the apparatus by which it is ma- 
naged fhould often be diligently examined by the proper officers. Indeed, a 


negligence in this important duty appears almoft unpardonable, when the : 


fatal effects which may refult from it are duly confidered, 
STEEVING, the.elevation of a fhip’s bowfprit above the ftem, or the 
angle which it makes. with the horizon, 


STEM, etrave, (ffammen, Swed.) a circular piece of timber. into which, 
3 ? 3 


the two fides of a fhip are united at the fore end: the lower end of it is fearfed 
to the keel, and the bow/prit refts upon it’s upper end. 

The {tem is formed of one or two pieces according to the fize of the vef. 
fel ; and.as it terminates the fhip forward, the ends of the wales and planks of 


the fides and bottom are let into a groove or channel, in the middle of it’s, 


furface, from the top ta the bottom: which operation is called rabiting. See 
that article. 

The outfide of the ftem is ufually marked with a fcale, or divifion of feet, 
according to it’s perpendicular height from the keel. The intention of this, 
is to afcertain the draught of water at the fore part, when the fhip is in pre- 
paration for a fea-voyage, &c. 


The ftem at it’s lower end is of equal breadth and thicknefs with the keel,, 


but it grows proportionally broader and thicker towards it’s upper extremity. 
See Naval ArcHiTECTURE and Ship-BuiLpING. 
| STEMSON, 
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STEMSON, marfouin, an arching piece of timber fixed within the apron 
to reinforce the {carf thereof, in the fame manner as the apron fupports the 
fcatfof the tem. In large fhips it is ufually formed of two pieces, as repre- 
fented by I. in plate I. Preces ef the Hutt. 

STEP, carlingve, a block of wood fixed on the decks or bottom of a fhip, 
and having a hole in it’s upper fide fitted to receive the heel of a maft or 
capftern. 

The fteps of the main and fore-mafts of every fhip reft upon the kelfon, as 
appears in fig. 2. and 3. plate VI. to which they are firmly fecured by &nees, 
bolts, or fpike-nails. The ftep of the mizen-mait ufually refts upon the 
lower deck. See alfo the article CAPSTERN. 

STERN, arcaffe, (feor, Sax.) the polterior face of a fhip; or that part 
which is prefented to the view of a fpettator, placed on the continuation of 
the keel behind, as exhibited in plate X. fig. 1, 2, and 3; and in plate XL | 
fig. 1. 

The ftern, as reprefented in plate X. is terminated above by the taffarel, 
and below by the coussers: It 1s limited on the fides by the quarter-pieces 5 
and the intermediate {pace comprehends the galleries and windows of the 
different cabins. 


EXPLANATION of fig. 3. plate X. which exhibits the Stern of 
a feventy-four gun-fhip. 


A, the keel, with a the falfe keel beneath it. 

A B, the ftern-poft. 

C, the rail which determines the height of the counters. 

D D, the upper and lower quarter-galleries, with their baluftrades and 
windows. 

FE, the quarter-pieces: and P FP, the taffarel. 

K GK, the lower counter, with H H, it’s gun-ports. 

G, the rail which feparates the lower counter from the fecond or upper 
counter; which laft is included between G and C. 

KK, the wing-tranfom. 

LL, the deck-tranfom. 

_ M,N, O, firft, fecond, and third tranfoms,; the 4th, 5th, and 6th, tran- 
foms are placed immediately under thefe: and that which lies between the 
wing and deck-tranfoms, is called the filling-tranfom. 

OMLK P, the direction of the fafhion-piece, whofe upper part is ex- 
preffed by the dotted lines K P. | 
Q, the cove, a fort of arched canopy, ferving as a roof to the ftern- 

allery. | | Ù 
R QR, the fcreen bulk-head, or partition, containing the cabin windows. | 
RSSR, the baluftrade of the ftern gallery, with SS, the foot-pace-rail, 
which determines ‘the height of it’s floor, or platform. | 

SCS, the ward-room windows. 

T, the lower finifhing of the quarter gallery. - 
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Fig. 2. exhibits a ftern view of a 60 eun-fhip, with the curve of the frame- 
timbers on one fide, and the difpofition of all the planks of the bottom on 
the other fide. 

Fig. 3. reprefents a ftern view of a French man of war of 70 guns. 

Plate XI. fig. 1. is a ftern for a firft or fecond rate: accordingly it is far- 
nifhed witha middle apartment between the ward-room and the captain’s cab- 
bin. This apartment is alfo furnifhed with galleries on the ftern and quar- 
ter. The other parts of it are defcribed in the explanation of fig. 1. in 
plate X. See alfo the article QuARTER. 

STERN-FAsT, a rope ufed to confine the ftern of a fhip or boat to any wharf 
or jetty-head, &c. 

Srernmost, ufually implies that part of a fleet of fhips which is in the 
rear, or fartheft aftern, as oppofed to head-moft. 

Srern-post, eambot, a long ftraight piece of timber ereCted on the extre- 
mity of the 4e, to fuftain the rudder, and terminate the fhip behind. 

This piece, which is expreffed by B in the Pieces of the Huzz, plate I. 
ought to be well fecured and fupported ; becaufe the ends of all the lower 
planks of the fhip’s bottom are fixed in a channel, cut onivs furface ; and the 
whole weight of the rudder is fuftained by it. 

The dimenfions of the ftern-poft, or the proportional breadth and thick- 
nefs, in the different parts of it’s height, are geometrically delineated in the 
quarter and ftern of a 74 gun-fhip, plate VIII. and X. being expreffed in both 
by AB. Itis ufually marked like the few; with a fcale of feet from the keel 
upwards, in order to. afcertain the draught of water, at that part of the 
veffel. 

The difficulty of procuring a ftern-poft of fufficient breadth in one piece, 
has introduced the practice of fixing an additional piece behind it, which is 
ftrongly bolted to the former. The hinges, which fupport the rudder, are 
accordingly fixed to this latter, which is alfo tenanted into the keel, and de- 
nominated the back of the paf, being exprefied by E in the pieces of the Aull, 
referred to above. It is half the breadth of the ftern-poft at the heel, but 
diminifhes gradually towards the upper end, where itis one third narrower. 

The ftern-poft is ftrongly attached to the keel by a knee, G, Preces of the 
Hutz, of which one branch extends along the keel, being /rerfed and bolted 
to the dead-wood, and fore-locked under the keel; whilft the other branch in- 
clines upwards, and correfponds with the infide, or fore part of the ftern- 
pot; to which it is alfo bolted in the fame manner. 

SrERN-SHEETS, that part of a boat which is contained between the ftern 
and the aftmoft,, or hindmoft, feat of the rowers. It is generally furnifhed 
with benches to accommodate the paflengers. See the article Boar. ; 
- SrErN-wav, the movement by which a fhip retreats, or falls backward, 
with her ftern foremoft. . 

STEWARD, maitre-valet, an officer in a fhip of war, appointed by the 
purfer, to diftribute the different fpecies of provifions to the officers and crew; 
for which purpofe he is furnifhed with a mate and proper afiftants. ae 
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STIFF, che quality by which a fhip is enabled to carry a fufficient quan- 
tity of fail, without hazard of overfetting. See the articles BALLAsST and 
TRim. | 

STINK-POT, por à feu, an earthen jar, or fhell, charged with. powder, 
grenadoes, and other materials of an offenfive and fuffocating imell. It is 
frequently ufed by privateers, in the weftern ocean, in the attack of an ene- 
my, whom he defigns to board; for which purpofe it is furnifhed with a 
lighted fufe, at the opening or touch-hole. See BoaRDING. 

STIRUPS. See the article Horse. motes 

STOCKS, a frame erected on the fhore of a river, or harbour, whereon to 
build fhipping. It generally confifts of a number of wooden blocks, ranged 
parallel to each other, at-convenient ciftances, and with a gradual declivity 
towards the water. See LancuHINe. 

STOPPERS, bffes, certain fhort pieces of rope, which are ufually knotted 

at one, or both ends, according to the purpofe for which they are calculated. 
They are either ufed to fufpend any weighty body, or to retain a cable, /hroud, 
&c. in a fixed pofition. 
_ Thus, the anchors, when firft hoifted up from the ground, are hung to 
the cat-head, by a {topper attached to the latter, which, pafiing through the 
anchor-ring, is afterwards faftened to the timber-head, #, fig. 10. plate IV. 
and the fame rope ferves to fatten it on the dow at fea; or to fufpend it by 
the ring, when itis to be funk from the fhip to the bottom. 

The ftoppers of the cables have a large knot, and a laniard at one end, and 
are fattened to a ring-bolt in the deck, by the other. They are attached to 
the cable, by the laniard, which is faftened fecurely round both by feveral 
“turns pafied behind the knot, or about the neck of the ftopper ; by which 
means the cable is reftrained from running out of the fhip, when fhe rides at 
anchor. See alfo Brrs and RanG-RopeE. 

The ftoppers of the fhrouds have a knot and a laniard at eachend. ‘They 
are ufedonly when the fhrouds are cut afunder in battle, or difabled by tem- 
peftuous weather; at which time they are lafbed, in the {ame manner as thofe 
of the cables, to the feparated parts of the fhroud, which are thereby re- 
united, fo as to be fit for immediate fervice. This, however, is only a tem- 
porary expedient, applied when there is not time or opportunity to refit them, 
by-a more complete operation. | 
_ STORE KE*PER, garde-magafin, an oficerin the royal dock-yards, in-, 
vefted with the charge of the principal naval ftores; as the fails, anchors, ~ 
cordage, &c. * j 

STORE-ROOM, Joute, an apartment, or place of referve, of which there are 
feveral in a fhip, to contain the provifions, or ftores of a fhip, together with, 
thofe of her officers, during a fea-voyage. | | 

STOWAGE, arrimage, the general difpofition of the feveral materials 
contained in a fhip’s hold, with regard to their figure, magnitude, or folidity. 

In the ftowage of different articles, as balaft, cafks, cafes, bales, and boxes, - 
there are feveral general rules to be obferved, according to the circumftances 
or qualitiés of thofe materials. The cafks, which contain any liquid, are ac- 
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in an horizontal pofition, and refting on their quarters: fo that the bilges, where 
they are thickeft, being entirely free all round, cannot rub againft each 
other, by the motion of the veffel. Dry goods, or fuch as may be damaged 
by the water, are to be carefully inclofed in cafks, bales, cafes, or wrap- 
pers; and wedged off from the bottom and fides of the fhip, as well as from 
the bows, mafts, and pump-well. Due attention muft likewile be had to 
their difpofition, with regard to each other, and to the trim and center of 
gravity of the fhip; fo that the heavieft may always be neareft the keel, and 
the lighteft gradually above them. See BALLAST, Trim, and ROLLING. 

STRAIT, efroite, a narrow channel, or arm of the fea, contained between 
two oppofite fhores; as the ftraits of Gibraltar ; the ftraits of Sunda; the 
{traits of Dover, &c. 

STRAKES, or STREAKS, the uniform ranges of planks on the bottom 
and fides of a fhip; or the continuation of planks joined to the end of each 
other, and reaching from the fem, which limits the veffel forward, to the 
frern-poft, and fafhion-pieces, which terminate her length abaft. The loweft 
of thefe, which is called the garboard-firake, is let into the keel below, and 
into the ftem and ftern-poft. See thofe articles. 

STRAND, souron, one of the twifts, or divifions, of which a rope is com- 
pofed. See the articles Rope and CABLE. 

Srranp alfo implies the fea-beach: hence a fhip is faid to be ftranded 
when fhe has run aground on the fea-fhore. 

STRETCHER, banquet, a fort of ftaff fixed athwart the bottom of a boat, 
for the rower to place his feet againft, in order to communicate a greater 
effort to his oar. | 

STRETCHING, in navigation, is generally underftood to imply the 
progreffion of a fhip under a great furface of fail, when clofe-bauled. .The 
difference between this phrafe and fending, is apparently in the quantity of 
fail, which, in the latter, may be very moderate; but in ftretching, general- 
ly fignifies fuccefs : as, we faw the enemy at day-break ftretching to the fouth- 
ward, under a crowd of fail, &c. 

To STRIKE, in navigation, to run afhore, or to beat upon the ground 
in paffing over a bank or fhallow. 

To SrRiKe alfo implies to lower or let down any thing; as an enfign, or 
topfail, in faluting; or, as the yards and topmafts in tempeftuous weather. 
It is, however, more particularly ufed to exprefs the lowering of the colours, 
in token of furrender, to a victorious enemy. 

STRING, in fhip-building, the highelt range of planks in a fhip’s 
ceiling; or that which lies between the gunnel, and the upper edge of the 
upper deck-ports, as expreffed by T inthe Mipsuip-F rag, plate VII. ; 

To STRIP the maft, defuner, is to. unrig a fhip, or deprive the mafts 
of their machinery and furniture ; an exercife which is otherwife called dif- 
mantling. # 

STROKE, a fingle fweep of the oars in rowing. Hence they fay, Row a 
long ftroke! Jongue rime! which is intended to pufh the veffel forward more 
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fteddily. See the article Oar; as alfo the French term Nacer, and the 
phrafes following it. . 

STROKESMAN, the perfon who rows the hindmoft oar in a boat, and gives. 

the ftroke, which the reft are to follow; fo that all the oars may operate to- 
ether, r 

STROP, entrope, a piece of rope /pliced into a circular wreath, and ufed to 
furround the body of'a block; jo that the latter may be hung to any parti- 
cular ftation about the majts, yards, or rigging. Thus, fig. 37. and 38. in. 
plate IL. reprefent two block-ftrops of different forts. See Brock and Eve: 

Srrops are alfo ufed occafionally to falten upon any large rope, for the 
purpofe of hooking a #ackle to the eye, or double part of the ftrop; in order to 
extend, or pull with redoubled effort, upon the fame rope ; as in fetting up the 
rigging, where one hook of the tackle is fixed in a ftrop applied to the parti- 
cular /hroud, and the other to it’s laniard. See the article LANrARD. 

STUDDING-SAILS, Jdonettes en etui, certain light fails extended, in mo- 
derate and fteady breezes, beyond the fkirts of the principal fails, where they 
appear as wings upon the yard-arms. 

The word may be traced from feveral derivations; as from feud, fread, or 
freddy. The fmall fails ufed by oops, fchooners, and tartanes, when {cudding,. 
are nearly of the fame fize or figure with the lower ftudding-fails; and the 
accidental application of the former, to the ufual defign of the latter, throws. 
a probability on the derivation from /cud; efpecially as being ufed in the fmalk - 
. veffels of our anceftors, who were unacquainted with topmafts; and, of 
courfe, had no conception of topraaft-ftudding-fails. An ingenious friend of 
the author, feems, with great propriety, to derive it from fteddy ; becaufe,. 
when the wind is extremely feeble, the fluctuation of the fea, although al- 
moft imperceptible, is communicated to the fhip, and thence to the principal. 
fails; which, being fhaken and flapped againft the mafts, will, by their 
weight, prevent, or at leaft confiderably diminifh, the operation of the wind. — 
The ftudding-fails, on the contrary, being of a much lighter and thinner 
texture, more readily feel the effort of the breeze, and continue inflated, fo. 
as to pufh the fhip forward, and give her head-way. By this circumftance,, 
fhe becomes fufceptible of the power of the helm, and is accordingly retained 
in a fteddy courfe ; and hence thofe fails may originally have been called /fed- 
dying-fails, afterwards corrupted into ftudding-fails. The laft conjecture, 
which feems equally favourable, is drawn from the Saxon word /fed, to help or 
affift; in which fenfe, thofe fails may be confidered as auxiliar, being fet occa- 
fionally to help the others, or affift the fhip’s courfe; and thence called ftead- 
ing, or ftedding-fails. But the expreffion of fheering-fails, however adopted: 
by many officers, is a moft contemptible conceit, without either authority or: 
reafon to fupport it. The others are implicitly fubmitted to the reader’s. 
decifion. 

The topmatt ftudding-fails, or thofe which are fet on the out-fide of the top- 
fails, are fpread below by a boom, which, fliding out from the extremities of 
the main and fore-yards, as explained in the article Sappuz, pufhes out their 
lower corners: and their upper edges, which are attached to a light aa ye 
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hoifted up to the top-fail-yard-arms. See alfo Boom-1ron, in the article Iron- 
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The lower ftudding-fails, which are fpread beyond the fkirts or leech of | 
the main-fail and fore-fail, are fixed nearly inthe fame manner; only that the 
boom, which extends their bottoms, is generally hooked to the chains by 
means of a goofe-neck; or elle iwings off along with the fail, to which it is 
fufpended; being kept fteddy behind by a rope called the guy, 

STUEF, courrée, any compofition, or melted mafs, ufed to {mear or daub the 
matts, fides, or bottom of a fhip. That which is chiefly ufed for the lower mafts | 
is fimply turpentine, refin, or varnifh of pine: for the topmafts, tallow or i 
butter: for the fides, turpentine, varnifh of pine, tar and oil, or tar mixed. 
with oil and red oker : and for the bottom, a mixture of tallow, fulphur, and | 
refin, or tar: whale-oil and broken glafs; or any part of thefe ingredients: and 
this application is called giving a new coat of ftuff to the matts, fides, &c. 

SUPERCARGO, an officer charged with the accounts of the cargo, and 
all other commercial affairs in a merchant-fhip. 

SUPPLY, a frefh recruit of provifions or ftores fent to a fhip or fleet. 

SURE, the {well of the fea which breaks upon the fhore, or any rock ly- 
ing near the furface of the fea. 

SURGE, the fame as a wave; which fee. 

SURVEY, an examination made by feveral naval officers into the ftate 

- or condition of the provifions, or ftores, belonging to a fhip, or fleet of men 
of war. 

SURVEYORS of the navy, two officers, who fit at the navy-board, being 
invefted with the charge of building and repairing his Majefty’s fhips, at the 
different dock-yards of the kingdom: for which purpofe they are trained to the iq 
theory and practice of fhip-building. It is alfo their office to know the flate ; 
of the navy; to audit the accounts of all boatfwains and carpenters ferving 
therein; and to énquire into the condition of all naval ftores, at home or 
abroad, in order to fupply whatfoever may be deficient. 

SWAB, fauber, (fwabb, Swed.) a fort of mop formed of a large bunch of 
old rope-yarns, and ufed to clean the decks and cabins of a fhip : hence the 
perfon who ufes it is called the fwabber. 

SWEEPING, draguer, the act of dragging the bight, or loofe part of a fmall 
rope, along the furface of the ground, in a harbour, or road, in order to hook 
and recover fome anchor, wreck, or other material, funk at the bottom. It is 
performed by faftening the two ends of this rope to the fides of two boats which 
are abreaft of each other, at fome diftance. To the middle of the rope are fuf- 
pended two cannon-fhot, or fomething which weighs heavy, in order to fink it 
to the ground: fo that, as the boats advance by rowing ahead, the rope drags 
along the bottom, to hook any anchor, &c. for which they are fearching. 

SWELL, enflement, generally denotes an heavy and continued agitation of 
the waves, according to a particular direction: as there is a great fwell fet- 
ting into the bay. It is, however, more particularly applied to the fluctuating 
motion of the fea, which remains after the expiration of a ftorm: as alfo, to 


that which breaks on the fea-fhore; or upon rocks, or fhallows. 
Oo 2 SWIFTER. 
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SWIFTER, a rope ufed to confine the bars of the capftern in their fockets, 
whilft the men are heaving it about; for which purpofe it is paffed through ~ 
holes in the extremities of the bars, fo as to ftrain them firmly together like 
the fpokes of a wheel; which is accordingly called fwifting. See the article 
CapsTERN. 

SwirTeEr is alfo a {trong rope, fometimes ufed to encircle a boat longitudi- 
nally, as well to ftrengthen and defend her fides, as to enable her the bet- 
ter to refift the impreffion of other boats which may run againft her occafion- 
ally. It is ufually fixed about a foot under the boat’s upper edge, or gunnel. 

Swirrers are likewife two /brouds fixed on the ftarboard and larboard fide 
of the lower mafts, above all the other fhrouds, as an additional fecurity to: 
the mafts. The hoifters are never confined, like the other fhrouds, by Cat- 
barpings. See that article. À 

To SWING, to turn round the anchors, or moorings, at the change of the. 
wind, or tide: it is ufually expreffed of a fhip, either when fle is moored by. 
the head, or riding at a fingle anchor. if. 
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ea A BLING, hander, a fort of broad hem formed on the fkirts and bottoms: 
of a fhip’s fails, to ftrengthen them in that part which is attached to the _ 
bolt-rope. 

TACK, couet, arope ufed to confine the foremoft lower-corners of the 
courfes and ffay-fails in a fixed pofition, when the wind crofles the fhip’s courfe 
obliquely. The fame name is alfo given to the rope employed to pullout the 
lower corner of a ftudding-fail or driver to the extremity of it’s boom. 

The main-fail and fore-fail of a fhip are furnifhed with a tack on each fide, 
which is formed of a thick rope tapering to the end, and having a knot 
wrought upon the largeft end, by which it is firmly retained in the clue of 
the fail. By this means one tack is always fattened to windward, at the fame 
time that the beet extends the fail to leeward. See CHESTREE.. 

Tack is alfo applied, by analogy, to that part of any fail.to-which the 
tack is ufually faftened. | 

A hip is faid to be on the ftarboard or larboard tack, when fhe is clofe-baul- ; i 
ed, with the wind upon the ftarboard or larboard fide; and in this fenfe the i 
diftance which fhe fails in that pofition 1s confidered as the length of the tack 3. 
although this is more frequently called a Boarp. See that article.. 

To Tack, virer vent devant, to change the courfe from one. board to ano- 
ther, or turn the fhip about from the {tarboard:to the larboard tack, in.a cons 
trary wind. Thus the fhip A, fig. 2. plate XI.. being clofe-hauled on the’ 
larboard tack,. and turning her prow fuddenly to windward, receives the im- 
preffion of the wind on her head-fails 4, by which fhe falls off upon the line 
of the ftarboard tack a. Tacking is alfo ufed, in a more enlarged fenfe, to: 
imply that manœuvre, in navigation, by which a fhip makes an oblique pro- 
greffion to the windward, in a zigzag direction. ‘This, however, is more 
ufually called beating or turning to windward. See Beatine and TurN- 
ING. 

Thus, fuppofe a fhip A, fig. 2. plate XI. bound.to a-port B lying to: 
windward, with the wind northerly, as exprefied by the arrow. The fails, 2. 
b, c, being braced obliquely with the keel, the wind alfo falls upon their fur- 
faces in an oblique direétion, by which the fhip is pufhed.to leeward, as ex- 
plained in the article Lzz-way. Hence, although fhe apparently fails W. N.- 
W. upon the larboard tack, as expreffed in the dotted line Ad, andE.N. E.- 
upon the other df, yet if the lee-way is only one point, (and indeed it is fel-- 
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dom lefs in the fmootheft water), the courfe will accordingly be W. dy N. 
upon one tack, and E dy N. upon the other, as reprefented by the lines 
Age, andeg. iy 

If the port A were dire@ly to windward of the fhip, it is evident that both 
tacks ought to be of equal length; or, in other words, that fhe ought to run the 
fame diftance upon each tack: but asthe place of her deftination lies oblique- 
ly to windward, fhe muft run a greater diftance upon one tack than the other ; 
becaufe the extremities of both dvards fhould be equally diftant from the line 
of her true courfe B A ; fo the larboard tack A é, Croffing the courfe more 
obliquely than the other eg, will neceflarily be much longer. 

As the true courfe, or the direct diftance from B to A, is only 12 leagues, 
it is evident, that with a favourable wind the could reach it in a few hours, 
‘On the contrary, her diftance is confiderably increafed by the length of her 
boards, in a contrary wind; which, by it’s obliquity with her fails, operates al- 
fo to retard her velocity. ‘Thus her firft board Ae, ona W. by N. courfe, is 
equal to 5. 7 leagues. The fecond tack e £ 18 9. 2 leagues E by N.: the 
third tack, parallel to À e, is 11. 5: the fourth, parallel to eg, is 0. 2 : and 
the fifth, parallel to the firft, ri. 7 leagues. Finally, the fixth board is 
4. 8 leagues parallel to the fecond, which brings her to the port B. By 
this fcheme it appears that fhe has run more than four times the extent 
of the line A B, her primitive diftance; and this in the moft favourable 
circumftances of a contrary wind, viz. when the fea is fmooth, and when 
fhe may carry her full topfails. For if the wind blows: ftronger, to render 
it neceflary to reef the topfails, the will foon make two points of /ee-way, and 
accordingly run eaft on one board and weft on the other. In this fituation 
the will neither approach, nor recede from the place of her deftination: but 
if the wind increafes, the fea will alfo be enlarged ; a circumftance that ftill 
farther augments the lee-way. Hence the veflel will gradually fall off from 
the port, in proportion to the augmentation of the wind and fea, which occa- 
fions a proportional increafe of lee-way. 

In order to explain the theory of tacking a thip, it may be neceffary to pre- 
mife a known axiom in natural philofophy, ‘ That every body will perfevere 
in a ftate of reft, or of moving uniformly in a right line, unlefs it be com- 
pelled to change it’s {tate by forces impreffed ; and that the change of motion 
is proportional! to the moving force imprefled, and is made according to the 
right line in which that force is exerted.’ : 

By this principle it is eafy to conceive how a {hip is compelled to turn into 
any direction, by the force of the wind acting upon her fails, in horizontal 
lines. For the fails may be fo arranged as to receive the current of air, either 
directly, or more or lefs obliquely: hence the motion communicated to the 
fails muft of neceffity confpire with that of the wind upon their furfaces. To 
make the fhip tack, or turn round with her head to the windward, it is there- 
fore neceffary, after fhe has received the firft impreffion from the he, that the 
head-fails fhould be fo difpofed as to diminith the effort of the wind, in the firft 
inftant of her motion, and that the whole force of the wind fhould be exerted 
on the after-fails, which, operating on the fhip’s ftern, carries it round like a 
weather-cock, But fince the aétion of the after-fails, to turn the fhip, will un- 
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avoidably ceafe when her head points to the windward, it then becomes ne- 
ceffary to ufe the head fails, to prevent her from fadling-off, and returning to 
her former fituation. Thefe are accordingly laid aback on the lee-fide, to pufh 
the vefiel’s fore-part towards the oppofite fide, till fhe has fallen into the line 
of her courfe thereon, and fixed her fails to conform with that fituation. 

It has been obferved above, that the firft effort to turn the fhip in tacking 
is communicated by the helm, which is then put to the lee-fide. This cir- 
cumftance being announced by the pilot, or commanding officer, who thea 
calls out, Helm’s a-lee! the head-fails are immediately made to fhiver in the 
wind, by cafting loofe their eets or Lowlines. The pilot then calls, Up tacks 
and fheeis ! which is executed by loofening all the ropes which confine the cor- 
ners of the lower fails, in order that they may be more readily fhifted to the 
other-fide: When the fhip has turned her head directly to windward, as in d, 
fig. 2. plate XI. the pilot gives the order to turn about the fails on the main 
and mizen-mafts, by the exclamation, Haul main-fail, haul! the bowlines 
and braces are then inftantly caft off on one fide, and as expeditioufly drawa 
in on the other fide, fo as to wheel the yards about their matts : the lower cor- 
ner of the main-fail is, by means of it’s tack, pulled down to it’s ftation at the 
cheftree ; and all the after-fails are, at the fame time, adjufted to ftand upon 
the other board. Finally, when the fhip has fallen off five or fix points, as 2, 
fig. 2. plate XI. the pilot cries, Haul of all! or, Let go, and haul! then the 
fails on the fore-maft are wheeled about by their braces: and as the fhip 
has then a tendency to fall off, fhe is checked by the effort of the helm, which 
for that purpofe is put hard a-lee. The fore-tack, or the lower corner of the 
fore-fail, being fixed in it’s place, the bowlines are hauled; and the other fails, 
which have been neglected in the hurry of tacking, are properly arranged to 
the wind, which exercife is called trimming the fails. See Ler-way and 
SAILING. 

TACKLE, palan, pronounced faicle, a machine formed by the commu- 
nication of a rope with an afflemblage of blocks, and Known in mechanics: 
by the name of pulley. 

Tackles are ufed in a fhip to raife, remove, or fecure weighty bodies; to 
fupport the mafts; or to extend the fails and rigging. They are either move- 
able, as communicating with a runner ; or fixed, as being hooked in an im- 
moveable ftation; and they are more or lefs complicated, in proportion to: 
the effects which they are intended to produce. 

If ab de, fig. 3. plate XI. be a fingle block, upon which are fufpended 
the weights fg, then fince the neareft diftance of the ropes fg, from the cen- 
ter of motion ¢, and ac equal to dc, the block will be reduced to the lever 
or balance ad with refpect to it’s power: Since @¢ is then equal to de, itis. 
apparent that fg will always be in equilibrium. As no advantage therefore: 
can be acquired, in raifing a weight by an immoveable fingle block, it is only 
rendered ufeful by changing the direction of the moving power. This cir- 
cumftance is extremely convenient to the labourers, and often abfolutely ne- 
ceflary ; particularly in raifing bodies to a higher ftation; as from the hold to 
the upper decks, or from the deck to the mafts or yards, &c., nce gre 
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otherwife be difficult or impracticable to perform. See alfo the articles 
Brock and Wuip. £ 

When a fingle block is moveable along with the body to which it is attach- 
ed, fig. 4. plate XI. as the blocks of the brace-pendents, reef-tackle, pendents, 
jiggers, &c. the momentum of the power is doubled ; becaufe it moves twice 
as fat as the weight, or body to which itis attached. For in the fame time 
- that any part of the rope f, moves upward from f to g, equal in length to the 
two equal ropes d and ç, the block, and confequently the weight annexed, 
will be drawn through the fpace e b, whofe length is equal to one of the ropes 
only. a 

When a tackle confifts of two or more fixed and moveable blocks, where- 
in one rope communicates with the whole; if one end of the rope be fixed, 
as in fig. 5. 6. and 7. in order to proportion the weight of the refiftance, the 
power applied muft be to the weight, as one, to twice the number of heaves in 
the moveable blocks: becaufe, in the efforts of a tackle, the velocity of the 
moving power is, to the velocity of the rifing or moving body, as twice the 
number of moveable fheaves to unity, as appears in fig. 5. which confifts of 
one fixed block a, and another moveable as e. For fince one rope operates 
on all the fheaves from g to f, the part at f, lying beyond the fixed block, 
and called the fal/, cannot be drawn down and lengthened, unlefs the two parts 
d and c, on each fide of the moveable block, be at the fame time equally drawn 
up and fhortened. Hence it is evident, that the part 4 f will be lengthened 
twice as much as either dor c is fhortened, becaufe whatever is taken from 
each of thofe parts is added to the length of a f; but the point f, to which 
the power is applied, defcends as faft as a f is lengthened ; and the point e, 
to which the weight is faftened, afcends as faft as d or c¢ is fhortened. If, 
therefore, a weight fufpended at f, be to a weight fufpended at e, as one to 
two, they will balance each other, as being in the reciprocal ratio of their 
velocities. | 

Whatever has been obferved with regard to the tackles above-mentioned, 
is equally applicable to all others, and is in the fame manner demonftrable, 
viz. that the velocity with which the mechanical force moves, in raifing 
a weight, is to the velocity wherewith the weight rifes, as twice the number 
of moveable fheaves to unity. 

A tackle wherein both the blocks are moveable, and communicate with a 
runner, is reprefented by fig. 10. plate VIII. That part of the tackle which 
is fixed to one of the blocks, &c. is called the ftanding part; all the reft are 
called running parts; and that whereon the men pull when employing the 
tackle, is calied the fall. The application of the tackle to mechanical pur- 
pofes, is termed hoifting or bow/fing. See thofe articles. 

Ground Tackur. See Grounp-Tack te. ON ET 

Tack-TâckLe, a fmall tackle ufed occafionally to pull down the tack of 
the principal fails of a fhip to their refpective ftations. : There is alfo a tackle 
of this kind conftantly fixed to the tacks of the main-fail in briggs, floops, and 
Schooners, for the fame purpofe. See the French term Patan, and the phrafes 
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TAFFAREL, courronnement, the upper part of a fhip’s ftern, being a curv- 
ed piece of wood, exprefled by FF, in fig. 1. plate X. and ufually orna- 
mented with fculpture. 

TAIL, a name given by failors to the extremities of a hurricane, where- 
in the violence is confiderably exhaufted. 

Taïz-BLock, a fmall fingle block, having a fhort piece of rope attached 
to it, by which it may be faftened to any object at pleafure; either for con- 
venience, or to increafe the force applied to the faid objett, as explained in 
the firft part of the article tackle. 

TAKING-IN, the aét of brailing-up and furling the fails at fea, particu- 
larly when the wind increafes. It is generally ufed in oppoñtion to felting. 
See alfo Furz and SHORTEN. 

TALLYING, border, a phrafe ufed by the common failors, implying the 
act of pulling aft the /eers, or lower corners of the main-fail and fore-fail. 

TAR, a fort of liquid gum of a blackifh hue, which diftils from pines or 
fir-trees, either naturally or by incifion; and being prepared by boiling, is 
ufed to pay the fides of fhips and boats, and their rigging, in order to pre- 
ferve them from the effects of the weather, by which they would otherwife 
foon become cracked, fplit, or rotten. 

Tar is alfo a figurative expreffion for a failor of any kind. 

Tar-PAWLING, prélart, a broad piece of canvas well daubed with tar, and 
ufed to cover the hatchways of a fhip at fea, to prevent the penetration of the 
rain, or fea-water, which may occafionally rufh over the decks. See Barrens. 

TARTAN, (tartana, Ital.) a {mall coafting veffel navigated in the Medi- 
terranean fea, and having only one maft and a bow/prit, the principal fail, 
which is extremely large, being extended by a lateen yard. See VesseL. 

TAUGHT, roide, (dicht, Dutch) the ftate of being extended or ftretched 
out. It is ufually applied to a rope or fail, in oppofition to flack. 

TAUNT, foit, an epithet ufed in the fea-language, to fignify high or tall. 
It is peculiarly expreffed of the mafts when they are of an extraordinary 
length, as /quare is applied to the yards on the fame occafion. 

TENDER, patache, a {mall veffel employed in the King’s fervice, on va- 
rious occafions ; as, to receive volunteers and imprefled men, and convey 
them to a diftant place; to attend on fhips of war or fquadrons; and to carry 
intelligence or orders from one place to another, &c. 

TENDING, the movement by which a fhip turns or fwings round her 
anchor in a tide-way, at the beginning of the flood or ebb. Thus, if the 
flood fets northerly, it is evident that the fhip, unlefs when moored head 
and ftern, will fall into the line of the current, turning her head to the fouth- 
ward. But as the reflux will for the fame reafon fet to the fouthward, the 
fhip will of neceffity turn about at the change of the tide, and carry her 
head to the northward: and the tranfition from one fituation to the other is 
called tending or fwinging. | 

TENON, the end of a piece of timber cut fmaller to enter into a mortife. 

THICK-STUFF. See the articles Ship-BuiLpiNG and Mipsuip-FRAMe. 

THIMBLE, cof, a fort of iron ring, whofe outer furface is hollowed 
throughout it’s whole circumference, in order to contain, in the channel or 
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cavity, a rope which is fpliced about ic, and by which it may be hung in any 
particular ftation. See plate XII. fig. 1. It is ufed to guide the diréctian 
of fome running rope, which paffes through it, from one place to another. 
See SPAN. 

THOLES, Gian Fr.) certain fmall pins driven perpendicularly into 
the upper edge of a boat, as exprefled by e, fig. 1. plate II]. In the exer- 
cite of rowing, the oar is contained between the two tholes, in the fpace 
which is called the row-lock. Sometimes there is only one pin to each oar, 
as in the boats navigated on the Mediterranean fea. In that cafe the oar is 
hung upon the pin by means of a ftrop; and indeed this method is much 
more ancient than the former. See the article Rowinc. : 

THROAT, a name given to the inner end of a gaff, or to that part which 
is next to the maft. It is oppofed to peek, which implies the outer extremity. 
of the faid gaff, or that part of it which extends the fail-behind. Hence the 
ropes employed to hoilt up, and lower a gaff, being applied to thofe parts 
of it, are called the throat and peek haliards. See Flacrarps. 

THUS! the order by which the pilot direéts the helmfman to keep the 
fhip in her prefent fituation when failing with a /cant wind; fo that fhe may 
not approach too near the direction of the wind, and thereby fhiver her fails, 
nor fall to leeward, and run farther out of her courfe. See STEERING. 

THWART, Zac, the feat or bench of a boat whereon the rowers fit to 
manage the oars. i 

Tnwart-suies, acrofs the fhip. See the article ATHwART. 4 

TIDE, marée, (tyd, Sax.) a regular periodical current of the water, fetting 
alternately in a flux and reflux, produced by the influence of the moon. 

If the ocean were equally deep in every place, the ebbing and flowing of 
the tide would be univerfally regular and equal ; but the fhallownefs of the 
water in many places, and the ftreightnefs of the channels, by which the 
tides may be confiderably interrupted in fome parts, and propagated in others, 
occafion a great diverfity in their force and quantity. Hence, without an 
exact knowledge of all the circumftances of the feveral places where they 
happen to run, as of the. pofition of the land, the breadth and depth of chan- 
nels, it is impoffible to account for this diverfity. 

The theory of the tides is concifely defcribed by a great author, in thefe 
words: “ That motion of the water called tides is a 1 rifing and falling of 
the fea: the caufe of this is the attraction of the moon, whereby the part 
of water in the great ocean which is neareft the moon, being moît ftrongly 
attracted, is raifed higher than the reft; and the part oppofite to it being 
leaft attracted, is alfo higher than the reft; and thefe two oppofite elevations 
of the furface of the water in the great ocean, following the motion of the 
moon from eaft to weft, and ftriking againft the large coafts of the conti- 
nents, from thence rebounds back again, and fo makes floods and ebbs in 
narrows, feas, and rivers.” Locke. 

With regard to the relative force of the tide on a thip ROUE ea it is 
already exp slained in the article CURRENT. 

TIER, datterie, a name given to the range of cannon mounted on one fide 
of a fhip’s deck. See the articles Deck and Cannon. " 
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Trier of the cable, is a range of the fakes or windings of the cable, which 
are laid within one another in an horizontal pofition, fo as that the laft be- 
comes the innermoft. See CoiLinc. 

Cable-T1eR is the hollow fpace in the middle of a cable, when it is cozled. 

TIGHT, (dicht, Dutch) the quality whereby a veffel refifts the penetra- 
tion of any fluid, whether compreffing it’s furface, or contained within it. 
Hence a fhip is faid to be tight, when her planks are fo compact and folid as 
to prevent the entrance of the water in which fhe is immerfed: and a cafk is 
called tight, when the ftaves are fo clofe that none of the liquid contained 
therein can iffue through or between them. In both fenies it is oppoted to | 
leaky, which fee. | i 

TILLER, #mon, or barre de gouvernail, the bar or lever employed to turn 
the rudder in fteering. See the article Hezm. | 

TILT, fendelet, (tyld, Sax.) a {mall canopy or awning of canvas, or other 
cloth, extended over the ftern-fheets of a boat, and fupported by fmall pil- 
lars, or broad laths of flexible wood incurvated into arches. It is ufed to 
cover the paflengers from the rain or funfhine. See Boar. 

TIMBERS, couples, the ribs of a fhip, or the incurvated pieces of wood, 
branching outward from the keel in a vertical direction, fo as to give ftrength, 
figure, and folidity to the whole fabric. 

It has been obferved in the article Naval ARCHITECTURE, that one timber 
is compofed of feveral pieces united into one frame, which is accordingly 
called a frame of timbers by the artificers. Thefe different pieces are exhibited 
in plate I. Preces of the Hutt, by U,V, and W. The head of the lower |: 5 

à piece, called the foor-timber, being cut fquare, to join the heel of the next | 
above it. To fupport the connection of the timber in that place, another 
affemblage of pieces are formed, and joined in the fame manner; fo that 
when both the fets are faftened together, the joinings in one fet will be nearly 
oppofite to the middle of the pieces in the other. Hence it is evident, that 
the mould which ferves for the loweft piece will conform to the under part of 
the correfponding piece above it: and thus the mould, appropriated to every 
divifion of a timber, will determine, or anfwer to the figure of the next 
adjoining thereto. | 

The timbers, whofe areas or ro are perpendicular to the kee/, are called 
fquare timbers; and thofe which are placed obliquely on the keel, as at the 
extremities of a fhip, are called cant-timbers. The foremolit of thofe pieces 
on the fhip’s dow, are called the knuckle-timbers ; and the hindmoft on the 
quarter are called the fafhion-pieces. , 

The outlines, or bends of the principal timbers of che fhip, are geometrically 
delineated in the plane of projection, plate J. as alfo in plate IV. fig. 11. 
and plate X. fig. 2.: and their particular ftations in the fhip’s length are re- 
prefented in the horizontal plane, and that of the elevation, plate I. in order 
to give a more comprehenfive idea of their figures and dimenficns, we have 
exhibited a perfpective view of the carcafe of a fmall veffel, in plate XII. 
fig. 2. confifting only of the keel A, the fern-poft B, the fem C, the tranfoms 
K L M, and the ribands FF, , 
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TimMger AND ROOM, or room and fpace, is the diftance betwixt the mould- 
ing edues of two adjoining timbers, which muft always contain the breadth 
of two timbers; and fometimes two or three inches betweenthem. It muft 
be obferved, that one mould ferves for two timbers; the fore fide of the one 
being fuppofed to unite with the after fide of the other, and fo make only one 
line; which is actually the cafe in all the frames, which in fome fhips are 
every third, and in others every fourth timber. The frames are firft put 
up, and fattened to the ribands, and afterwards the others are put up, which 
are called fitting timbers. Murray’s Ship-building. - | 

TIMONEER, (#monier, Fr.) the helmfman, or perfon who manages the 
helm to direct the fhip’s courfe. See the article STEERING. 

In a fhip of war the quarter-mafters and timoneers are ufually chofen by the 
matter, to cum and fteer the fhip; as alfo, to ftow the provifions in the hold, 
coil thé cables, regulate the watch, &c. See QUARTER-MASTER. 

TOGETHER! accord, the order given to the men in the exercifes of 
heaving, rowing, hoifting, &c. to act all in concert, or at the fame inftant. 

TOGGEL, cabillot, a {mall wooden pin, about five or fix inches in length, 
and ufually tapering from the middle towards the extremities. It is ufed to 
fix tranfverfely in the lower part of a tackle, in which it ferves as an hook 
whereby to attach the tackle to a ftrop, flings, or any body whereon the effort 
of the tackle is to be employed. 

There are alfo toggels of another kind, employed to faften the top-gallant 
fheets to the /pan, which is knotted round the cap at the top-maft-head. For 
as the lifts of the topfail-yard are out of ufe when the top-fail is hoifted, they 
are always converted into top-gallant-fheets, to render the rigging at the maît- 
heads as light and fimple as poffible. Before the topfail-yards can be lowered 
fo as to be fuftained by their lifts, it therefore becomes neceffary to transfer 
that part of the lift to the top-maft-head, that fo the whole weight of the 
yard may be fuftained by it’s maft-head, and no part thereof by the top- 
gallant-yard, which would otherwife be the cafe. This is performed by fix- 
ing the double part, or bight of the lift, within the eye of the fpan above 
mentioned, and inferting the toggel through the former, fo as to confine it 
to the latter; which operation is amongft failors called putting the fheets in 
the deckets. 

TOMPION, (tampon, Fr.) a fort of bung or cork ufed to ftop the mouth 
of acannon. At fea this is carefully encircled with tallow or putty, to pre- 
vent the penetration of the water into the bore, whereby the powder con- 
tained in the chamber might be damaged or rendered incapable of fervice. 

TONAGE. See the article BURTHEN. ; 

- TOP, bune, a fort of platform, furrounding the lower maft-head, from 
which it projects on all fides like a fcaffold. 0 

The principal intention of the top is to extend the top-maft fhrouds, fo as 
to form a greater angle with the maft, and thereby give additional fupport to 
the latter. Ie is fuftained by certain timbers fixed acrofs the hounds or fhoul- 
ders of the malt, and called the treftle-trees and crofs-trees, the former of 
which are exprefied by &, fig, 1. plate VI. and the latter by J, 4, fig, 2. see 
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plan of the top is reprefented in fig. 6. where g g reprefents the holes through 
which the top-maft fhrouds communicate with thole of the lower-maft, as ex- 
plained in the article SHRouD. . 

Befides the ufe above-mentioned, the top is otherwife extremely convenient 
to contain the materials neceffary for extending the fimall fails, and for fixing 
or repairing the rigging and machinery, with more facility and expedition. In 
fhips of war it is ufed as a kind of redoubt, and is accordingly fortified for 
attack or defence, being furnifhed with fwivels, mufketry, and other fire- 
arms; and guarded by a thick fence of corded bammocs. Finally, it is em- 
ployed as a place for looking out, either in the day or night. 

The frame of the top is either clofe-planked like a platform, or open like 
a grating. The former kind, which is exhibited in fig. 6. plate VI. is gene- 
rally ftronger and more convenient; but the latter is much better in tem- 
peftuous weather, as prefenting a fmalier furface to the wind when the fhip 
leans over to one fide, and by confequence being lefs expofed to it’s efforts. 

In all fhips of war, and in the largeft merchantmen, the top is fenced on 
the aft-fide by a rail of about three feet high, ftretching acrois, and fupport- 
ed by ftanchions, between which a netting is ufually conftructed, as appears 
by fig. 1. plate IX. The outfide of this netting is generally covered with 
red bayze, or red painted canvas, which is extended from the rail down to the 
edge of the top, and called the top-armour. By this name it feems to have 
been confidered as a fort of blind, behind which the men may conceal them- 
felves from the aims of the enemy’s fire-arms in time of ation, whilft they 
are charging their own mufkets, carabines, or fwivels. 

The dimenfions of tops in the royal navy are as follow. The breadth of 
the top athwarthips, q q, fig. 6. 1s one third of the length of it’s correfpond- 
ing top-maft. The length of all tops, from the foremoft to the after edge 
pp, is equal to three fourths of their breadth athwart; and the fquare hole in 
the middle is five inches to a foot of thofe dimenfions. The treftle-trees and 
crofs-trees extend nearly to the edge of the tops. See thofe articles. 

Top-piock. See Biocx and Mast. 

Top-cuain. See the article CHAIN. 

Tor-LANTHORN, fanal de bune, a large lanthorn placed in the after part of 
the top, in any fhip where an admiral or commodore is perfonally aboard. It 
is fupported on each fide by iron braces r, as expreffed in fig. 3. plate VI. 

Top-mast, mat de bune, the fecond divifion of a maft; or that part which 
ftands between the upper and lower pieces. See the article Mast. 

Top-rope, guindereffe, a rope employed to fway-up a top-maft or top-gal- 
lant-matt in order to fix it in it’s place; or to lower it in tempeftuous weather, 
or when it is no longer neceflary. The rope ufed on this occafion for the 
top-matts is, on account of their great weight, furnifhed with an affemblage 
of pullies, at it’s lower end, called the top-tackle, to hoift or lower the mait 
with greater facility. The whole of this is particularly explained in the 
article Mast, and the plate therein referred to. 

Top-saius, certain large fails extended acrofs the top-mafts, by the top- 
fail-yard above, and by the yard attached to the lower maft beneath; being 
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cond, and third tranfoms; together with the intermediate ones, as repre- 
fented in fig. 1. plate X. and defcribed in the explanation thereof. 

The vertical direction of the arms or angles of the tranfoms, with regard 
to the fhip’s length, are expreffed in the plane of ELevation; and their ho- 
rizontal curves are alfo delineated on the plane of Projection ; both of 
which are reprefented under thofe terms in plate I. and defcribed in the gene- 
ral explanation of the planes in the article Naval ARCHITECTURE. . 

The higheft tranfoms are connected to the fhip’s quarter by knees, which 
are bolted to thofe pieces, and to the after-timbers. See the article SLEEPERS. 

TRANSPORT. See the article Suip. 

TRANSPORTING, the aét of removing a fhip from one place to ano- 
other, by the help of anchors and ropes. See Warpinc. 

TRAVELER, racambeau, a fort of thimble, whofe diameter is much 
longer, in proportion to the breadth of it’s furface, than the common ones, 
fig. 3. plate XII. Itis furnifhed with a tail formed of a piece of rope, about 
three feet in length, one end of which encircles the ring, to which it is /pliced. 
Thefe machines are principally intended to facilitate the boi/fting or lowering of 
the top-gallant-yards at fea: for which purpofe two of them are fixed on each 
back-ftay, whereon they flide upwards and downwards, like the ring of a cur- 
tain upon it’s rod: being thus attached to the extremities of the top-gallant- 
yard, they prevent it from fwinging backwards and forwards, by the agita- 
tion of the fhip, whilft the yard is hoifting or lowering at fea. 

TRAVERSE, in navigation, implies a compound courfe, or an affem- 
blage of various courfes, lying at different angles with the meridian. Thus 
fig. 2. plate XJ. exhibits the traverfes formed by a fhip, when making an 
oblique progreffion againft the direétion of the wind, as explained in the ar- 
ticle Tackine. à 

- The true courfe and diftance refulting from this diverfity of courfes is dif- 
covered by collecting the difference of latitude and departure of each courte, 
and reducing the whole into one departure and one difference of latitude, ac- 
cording to the known rules of trigonometry. This reduction will imme- 
diately afcertain the bafe and perpendicular; or, in other words, will give 
the difference of latitude and departure to difcover the courfe and diftance. 
“See NAVIGATION. 

TRAVERSE-BOARD, a thin circular piece of board, marked with all the 
points of the compafs, and having eight holes bored in each, and eight {mall _ 
pegs hanging from the center of the board. It is ufed to determine the dife- 
rent courfes run by a fhip during the period of the watch; and to afcertain 
the diftance of each courfe. This implement is particularly ufeful in light 
and variable winds, at which time the helmfman marks the courfe every half: 
hour, by fixing a peg in that point of the compafs whereon the fhip had ad- 
vanced. Thus, if the wind is northerly at the beginning of the watch, the 
fhip, being clo/e-bauled on the larboard tack, will fteer W. N. W. If, after 
the firft half hour, the wind changes to N. dy W. the fhip will fall off to W. 
by N. both of thefe courfes are marked by the helmfman upon the a 
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board, by putting in one peg for every half hour on which fhe fteers the 
_ fame eourfe; as, one peg into W. N. W. and two pegs into W. dy_N. if fhe 
fails an hour on the latter courfe; and fo on. The lee-way and variation of 
the compafs are afterwards allowed by the pilot, on fumming up the whole. 

TREE-NAILS, gournables, certain long cylindrical wooden pins, em- 
ployed to connect the planks of a fhip’s fide and bottom to the correfponding 
timbers. 

The tree-nails are juftly efteemed fuperior to fpike-nails or bolts, which are 
liable to ruft, and loofen, as well as to rot the timber; but it is neceflary 
that the oak of which they are formed fhould be folid, clofe, and replete 
with gum, to prevent them from breaking and rotting in the fhip’s frame. 
They ought alfo to be well dried, fo as to fill their holes when they are {welled 
with moifture. They have ufually one inch in thicknefs to 100 feet in the 
veffel’s length; fo that the tree-nails of a fhip of 100 feet long, are one inch 
in diameter ; and one inch and a half for a fhip of 150 feet. 

TRESTLE-TREES, ¢effeaux, two ftrong bars of timber fixed horizon- 
tally on the oppofite fides of the lower maft-head, to fupport the frame of 
the top, and the weight of the top-maft. See Masr and Top. 

. TRIM, manege du navire, (trimman, Sax. to build) implies, in general, 
the ftate or difpofition by which a fhip is beft calculated for the feveral pur- 
pofes of navigation. 

Thus the trim of the ho/d denotes the moft convenient and proper arrange- 
ment of the various materials contained therein, relatively to the fhip’s mo- 
tion or ftability at fea. The trim of the mafts and fails is alfo their moft 
appofite fituation, with regard to the conftruction of the fhip, and the effort 
of the wind upon her fails. 

As the ftowage of the hold, or the difpofition of the feveral articles of the 
cargo, confiderably affects the fhip’s motion and ftability, it will be necef- 
fary to give a general idea of the action of a heavy body upon the fluid that 
fupports it, and the re-action of the fluid on the floating body. 

The whole weight of any body, then, may be confidered as united in it’s 
center of gravity ; fo that, if it were fufpended by a line faftened to this center, 
the line would hang in a perpendicular pofition, as directed through the cen- 
ter of gravity to the center of the earth. A body which floats in a fluid is not, 
however, fupported by it’s center of gravity, but by the compreffion of the 
furrounding filaments of water: and each of thefe, being confidered as infi- 
nitely fmall, will a& upon a very minute portion of the furface of the floating 
body, with regard to the fpecific gravity, and conform to a principle appli- 
cable to all fluids, in proportion to the height of thefe filaments, viz. That 
the weight of a column of any fluid will be in proportion to a fpecific gra- 
vity of the fluid and the height of the column multiplied by it’s bafe. 

But as’ heavy bodies endeavour, by their gravity, to approach the center of 
the earth, in a vertical line paffing through their centers; fo the preflure of 
fluids endeavours to carry bodies in a vertical, tending from the center of 
the earth towards their furface, and paffing through the center of gravity. of 
the fubmerged part, which forces them towards the furface. So, in any fub- 
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merged body at reft, thefe two oppofite forces coincide in the fame vertical, 
acting in a direétion quite contrary to each other. Bouguer’s Traité du navire. 

From this theory it refults, that the ftability or trim of a hip chiefly de- 
pends upon her conftruction, as confidering the bottom to be homogeneous. 
This, however, can only happen when her cargo confifts of the fame ma- 
terials throughout, as with corn, falt, or any fpecies ftowed in bulk, and 
when her holdis entirely filled. For if the fhip has not fufficient breadth to 
refift the effort of the wind upon her fails; or if fhe is built too high, or too - 
fharp in the floor, her center of gravity will be too high, and fhe will be 
very crank, i. €. apt to overturn. À 

But as the Piffrefs of a fhip, or quality to carry fail without danger of 
overturning, depends very much on the ffowage of the hold, the center of 
gravity may thereby be confiderably lowered, by which her ftability will be 
increafed in proportion. It is a general maxiin amongft mariners, that a 
ship will not carry fufficient fail till the is laden fo deep that the furface of 
the water may glance on her extreme breadth amidfbips. She mutt there- 
fore have a great deal of weight, as ballaft, &c. to bring her to this fitua- 
tion, which is called a good failing trim. 

Several circumftances are allo to be particularly confidered with regard to. 
the quality, weight, and ftowage of the ballaft. The center of gravity be- 
ing placed too high, will render the fhip incapable of carrying a fufficient. 
quantity of fail; and by having it too low, the will be in danger of rolling 
away her mafts. When it is placed too far forward, the fhip will pitch, and: 
labour heavily ; and when too far aft, fhe will occafionally be expofed to the: 
dangerous circumftance of a pooping fea. Thefe extremes being carefully. 
- avoided, it remains to proportion the contents of every part of the hold to it’s 
capacity, and to place the lighteft materials uppermoft. “See STOWAGE. 

Trim, when applied to the fails, denotes the general arrangement which. 
is beft calculated to accelerate the fhip’s courfe, according to the direction 
of the wind. See the article SaiLING. 

If the thip were always to fail before the wind, it would be a very fimple- 
operation to trim the fails ; becaufe nothing elfe could be required than to: 
difpofe them fo as to receive the greateft poflible effort of the wind, which is. 
evidently performed by arranging them at right angles with it’s direction.. 
But when the current of wind aéts.more directly upon the fhip’s fide, it 
neceflarily falls more obliquely on the furface of the fails,. fo as to diminifh. 
: their effort to pufh the fhip forward; and to augment their tendency to make 
her incline to one fide. Hence we may conclude, that an increafe of the: 
wind, when accompanied with a variation unfavourable to the fhip’s courfe,. 
will by no means augment her velocity; becaufe the force, previoufly em-- 
ployed to pufh her forward, will afterwards operate to overturn her; and: 
becaufe this impreffion renders it neceffary to reduce the quantity of fails. 
the effort of which is farther diminifhed by. the obliquity of the aétion.of. 
the wind upon it’s furface. 

By this theory it appears, that the effect of the wind to advance the fhip 
decreafes in proportion to it’s obliquity with any fail. upon.which it ie 
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The mechanical difpofition of the fails, according to every direction of the 
wind upon their furfaces, is copioufly defcribed in the article CLOSE-HAULED, 
Larce, SAILING, and T'ACKING. 

Trim, when expreffed of the mafts, denotes their pofition with regard 
to the fhip and to each other. Thus, in the latter fenfe, they fhould neither 
be too near nor too far apart; and, in the former, they fhould not be too 
far forward or aft; and, according to the fituation or quality which com- 
municates a greater velocity to the veflel, they fhould either be upright, or 
inclining aft, or forward. q 

Trim the boat. See Boat, and the phrafes fucceeding it. 

Sharp-TRimMeD, the fituation of a fhip’s fails in a fcant wind. 

TRIMONEER, a barbarous corruption of Timonrer. See that article. 

TRIP, acant phrafe, implying an outward-bound voyage, particularly in 
the coafting navigation. It alfo denotes a fingle Loard in plying to windward. 

TRIPPING, the movement by which an anchor is loofened from the bot- 
tom by it’s cable or buoy-ropes. See ATRIP. 

TROUGH, a name given to the hollow, or interval between two high 
waves, which refembles a broad and deep trench perpetually fluctuating. 
As the /etting of the fea is always produced by the wind, it is evident that the 
waves, and confequently the trough or hollow {pace between them, will be 
at right angles with the direction of the wind. Hence a fhip rolls heavieft 
when fhe lies in the trough of the fea. 

TROWSERS, a fort of loofe breeches of canvas worn by common 
failors, 

TRUCK, a piece of wood, which is either conical, cylindrical, fpherical, 
or fpheroidical. 

Thus the trucks fixed on the fpindle of a maft-head, and which are other- 
wife called acorns, are in the form of a cone: and thofe which are employed 
as wheels to the gun-carriages are cylinders. The trucks of the parrels 
affume the figure of a globe ; and, laftly, thofe of the flag-ftaffs refemble an 
oblate fpheroid. See the articles Acorn, Cannon, Parret, and FLAG- 
STAFF. 

Trucks of the fhrouds are nearly fimilar to thofe of the parrels : they are | 
faftened to the fhrouds about twelve or fourteen feet above the deck, the 
hole in the middle being placed perpendicularly to contain fome rope which 
paffes through it. The intention of thefe is to guide the failors to the par- 
ticular rope, which might otherwife be eafily miftaken for fome other of the 
fame fize, efpecially in the night. 

Speaking-TRUMPET, trompette, marine, a trumpet of brafs or tin ufed 
at fea, to propagate the voice to a great diftance, or to convey the orders 
from one part of the fhip to another, in tempeftuous weather, &c. when 
they cannot otherwife be diftinétly heard by the perfons to whom they ate 
directed. 

Fire-TRUNK. See the article FIRE-sHIP. 

TRUNNIONS, ‘ourillons, the two knobs or arms which project from the 
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oppofite fides of a piece of artillery, and ferve to fupport it in the carriage: 
See Cannon and Morrar. 3 

TRUSS, (érouffe, Fr.) a machine employed to pull a yard home to it’s 
refpective matt, and retain it firmly in that pofition. | 

As the trufs is generally ufed inftead of a parrel, it is rarely employed, ex: 
cept in flying top-gallant-fails, which are never furnifhed with parrels. It 
is no Other thana ring or traveller, which encircles the mait, and has a rope 
- faftened to it’s after-parc, leading downward to the top or decks; by means 

of which the trufs may be ftraitened or flackened at pleafure. The baliards 
of the top-gallant-fail being pafied through this ring; and the fail being 
hoifted up to it’s utmoft extent; it is evident, that the yard. will. be drawn 
clofe to the maft, by pulling down the trufs clofe to the upper part of the 
fail. For, without the trufs, the fail and it’s yard would be blown from the 
mait,. fo as to fwing about, by the action of the wind, and the rocking of 
the veffel; unlefs the yard were hoifted clofe up to the pulley wherein the 
baliards run; which feldom is the cafe in flying top-gallant-fails, becaufe 
they are ufually much fhallower than thofe which are fixed or Jtanding. 

TRuSs-PARREL. See PARREL. | 

TRYING, à la cape, the fituation in which a fhip lies nearly in the 
trough or hollow of the fea in a tempelt, particularly when it blows contrary 
to her courfe. ' 

In érying, as well as in /cudding, the fails are always reduced in proportion 
to the increafe of the ftorm. ‘Thus, in the former ftate, a fhip may lie by 
the wind under a whole main-fail, a whole fore-fail, or a whole mizen; or 
under any of thofe fails, when diminiflied by the reef or balance. As the 
leaft poffible quantity of fail ufed in fcudding are the goofe-wings of the fore- 
fail; fo in trying, the fmalleft portion is generally the mizen-ftay-fail or main- 
ftay-fail: and in either ftate, if the ftorm is exceffive, fhe may lie with all 
the fails furled, or, according to the fea-phrafe, under bare poles. 

The intent of fpreading a fail at this time is to keep the fhip more fteddy, 
and, by preffing her fide down in the water, to prevent her from rolling vio- 
Jently; and alfo to turn her dow towards the direction of the wind, fo that 
the fhock of the waves may fall more obliquely on her flank, than when fhe 
lies along the trough of the fea. While fhe remains in this fituation, the 
helm is faftened clofe to the lee-fide, or, in the fea-lancuage, hard a-lee, to 
prevent heras much as poffible from falling-off. But as the fhip is not then. 
kept in equilibrio by the effort of her fails, which at-other times counter- 
balance each other at the bead and fer, fhe is moved by a flow but conti- 
nual vibration, which turns her head alternately to windward and to leeward,. 
forming an angle of three or four points in the interval. That part where 
fhe ftops, in approaching the direction of the wind, is called her coming-ta, 
and the contrary excefs of the angle to leeward is termed her falling-off. 

Thus, fuppofe the wind northerly, and a thip trying with her ftarboard 
fide to windward: if, in turning her head towards the fource of the wind, 
fhe arrives. at N. W. 1 N. or N. 39° W. and then declines to. the leeward 
as far W. 4S. or S. 84° W. the-former will be called her coming-to, and. 
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the latter her falling-off. In this pofition fhe advances very little according to: 
the line of her length, but is driven confiderably to leeward, as defcribed: 


in the articles Drirt and Lez-way. 

TUCK, a name given to that part of the fhip where the ends of the bot- 
tom-planks are collected together immediately under the ftern or counter. 

When this part, inftead of being incurvated, and forming a convex furface, 
affumes the fhape of a vertical or oblique plane, it is faid to be fquare, as 
reprefented in fig. 8. plate IX. A fquare tuck is accordingly terminated 
above by the wing-tranfom, and below and on each fide by the fa/hion-pieces. 

TUMBLING-HOME, encabanement, that part of a fhip’s fide which 
falls inward above the extreme breadth, fo as to make the fhip gradually 
narrower from the lower deck upwards. This angle is reprefented in gene- 
ral throughout all the timbers in the plane of projection, plate I. It is alfo 
more particularly exprefied by QT in the MipsHiP-FRAME, plate VII. 
where it is evident, that the fhip grows narrower from Q_ towards T. N. B. 


In all our old fea-books, this narrowing of a fhip from the extreme breadth. 


upwards is called houfing-in. See UPPER-WORK. 

TURNING -to-windward, chicaner le vent, that operation in failing 
wherein a fhip endeavours to make a progrefs againft the direction of the 
wind, by a compound courle, inclined to the place of her deftination. 
This method of navigation is otherwile called plying. See alfo Bearine 
and TACKING. 

TYE, itague, a fort of runner or thick rope, ufed to tranfmit the effort of 
a tackle to any yard or gaff, which extends the upper part of a fail. 

The tye is cither paffed through a block fixed to the maft-head, and af- 
terwards through another block moveable upon the yard or gaff intended 
to be hoifted; or the end of it is fimply faftened to the faid yard or gaff, 
after communicating with the block at the maft-head. See alfo the article 
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AN, avante garde, the foremoft divifion of any naval armament, or 
that part which ufually leads the way to battle; or advances -firft in 
the order of failing. See Center, Freer, and Rear. 

VANE, athin flip of bunting hung to the maft-head, or fome other 
confpicuous place in the fhip, to fhow the direction of the wind, See 4, fig. 1. 
plate I. It is commonly fewed upon a wooden frame called the ftock, 
which contains two holes whereby to flip over the fpindle, upon which it 
turns about as the wind changes. ; 

Dog-VANE, panon, a fmall light vane, formed of a piece of packthread 
about two feet in length, upon which are fixed five or fix thin flices of cork 
ftuck full of light feathers. It is ufually faftened to the top of a ftaff two 
yards high, which is placed on the top of the fhip’s fide on the quarter- 
deck, in order to fhew the direction of the wind to the helmfman, particu- 
larly in a dark night, or when the wind is extremely feeble. 

VANGS, a fort of braces to fupport the mizen gaff, and keep it fteddy. 
They are fixed on the outer-end or peek, and reach downwards to the aft- 
moft part of the fhip’s fide, where they are hooked and drawn tight, fo as 
to be flackened when the wind is fair ; and drawn in to windward when it 
becomes unfavourable to the fhip’s courfe. 

VARIATION, the angle contained between the true meridian and the 
magnetic meridian. ; 

After the difcovery of that moft ufeful property of the magnet, or 
load-ftone, namely, the giving hardened iron and fteel a polarity, the com- 
pafs was for many years ufed without knowing that it’s direction in any ways 
deviated from the poles of the world: and about the middle of the 16th 
century, fo certain were fome of it’s inflexibly pointing to the north, that 
they treated with contempt the notion of the variation, which about that 
time began to be fufpeéted *. However, careful obfervations foon difco- 
vered, that in England, and it’s neighbourhood, the needle pointed to the 
eaftward of the true north: but the quantity of this deviation being known, 
mariners became as well fatisfied as if the compafs had none; becaufe they 
imagined that the true courfe could be obtained by making allowance for 
the true variation, 

‘ From fucceffive obfervations made afterwards, it was found, that.the 
deviation of the needle from the north was not a conftant quantity ; but that 


* Mr. Robertfon, librarian of the Royal Society, favoured the author with an infpection 
of feveral curious remarks concerning the hiftory of modern navigation ; in which it appears, 
that the moît early difcoveries with regard to the magnetical variation were made about the 
year 1570. “Mr. Robert Norman, from a variety of obfervations made by him nearly at that 
time, afcertains it to have been 11° 15’ eafterly, or one point of the compafs. r 
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is gradually diminifhed, and at laft, and about the year 1660, it was found 


at London that the needle pointed due north, and has ever fince been get- 
ting to the weftward, and now the variation is more than 20 degrees to the 
weltward of the north: fo thatin any one place it may be fufpeéted the varia- 
tion has a kind of libratory motion, traverfing through the north to un- 
known limits eaftward and weftward. But the fettling of this point muft be 
left to time. 

¢ During the time of the faid obfervations it was alfo difcovered, that the 
variation of the needle was different in different parts of the world, it being 
weft in fome places when it was eaft in others; and in places where the va- 
riation was of the fame name, yet the quantity of it greatly differed. It was 
therefore found neceffary, that mariners fhould every day, or as often as they 
had opportunity, make, during their voyage, proper obfervations for an 


amplitude or azimuth; whereby they might be enabled to find the variation. 


of the compaf in their prefent place, and thence correct their courfes.’  Ro- 
bertfon’s Elements of navigation. 
Dr. Halley publifhed, in the laft century, a theory of the variations of 


the compafs. In this work he fuppofes there are four magnetic poles in the ' 
earth, two of which are fixed and two moveable, by which he explains the 


different variation of the compafs, at different times, in the fame place. But 


it is impoffible to apply exaét calculations to fo complicated an hypothefis.. 


M. Euler, fon of the celebrated geometrician of that name, has however 
fhewn, that two magnetic poles placed on the furface of the earth will fufhi- 
ciently account for the fingular figure affumed by the lines which pafs through 
all the points of equal variation in the chart of Dr. Halley. 

M. Euler firft examines the cafe, wherein the two magnetic poles are dia- 


metrically oppofite; 2d. he places them in the two oppofite meridians, but. 
at unequal diftances from the poles of the world; 3d.he places them in the 


fame meridian. Finally, he confiders them fituated in two different meri- 
dians. Thefe four cafes may become equally important; becaufe, if it is 


determined that there are only two magnetic poles, and that thefe poles: 


change {their fituations, it may fome time hereatter be difcovered that they 
pafs through all the different pofitions. 


Since the needle of the compafs ought always to be in the plane which: 


paffes through the place of obfervation and the two magnetic poles, the pro- 
blem is reduced to the difcovery of the angle contained between this plane 
and the plane of the meridian. M. Euler, after having examined the dif- 
ferent cafes, finds, that they alfo exprefs the earth’s magnetifm, reprefented 


in the chart publifhed by Meff, Mountaine and Dodfon in 1744, particu- 


larly throughout Europe and North America, if the following principles. 


are eftablifhed. 
Between the Arctic pole and the magnetic pole 14° 53’. 
Between the Antarétic pole and the other magnetic pole 29° 23’. 
53° 18' the angle at the north pole, formed by the meridians paffing 
through the two magnetic poles. 
250° 
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250° the longitude of the meridian, which paffes over the northern mag- 
netic pole. 3 

As the obfervations which have been collected with regard to the varia- 
tion are, for the moft part, loofe and inaccurate, it is impoffible to repre- 
fent them all with precifion; and the great variations obferved in the Indian 
ocean feem to require, fays M. Euler, that the three firft quantities fhould : 
be 14, 35, and 65 degrees. In the mean time, the general agreement is 
fufficiently fatisfactory. 

The high reputation of Dr. Halley’s magnetical chart renders it» more 
particularly neceflary to point out the errors contained therein*. There is 
evidently too little diftance between the lines of no variation, of which one 
croffes the equator 17° weftward of London, and the other 119° to the 
eaftward. This makes 136 degrees only; whereas it fhould neceffarily ex- 
ceed 180 and even 200, inafmuch as the pole of the world is fuppofed fur- 
ther diftant from the magnetic pole towards the fouth than in the north, as is 
required by the other phenomena. Again, upon the coafts difcovered by 
Diemen, there was no variation in 1642; and Dr. Halley alfo fuppofes there 
was none in 1700. Meanwhile, by the alteration obferved at Paris, the line 
of no variation fhould be advanced 60° towards the fouth, which will agree 
better with the calculations, and prove that the diftance of the two interfec- 
tions was really greater than Dr. Halley had eftablifhed. 

The table of variation of Meff. Mountaine and Dodfon is accompanied with 
feveral interefting particulars, which equally deferve to be inferted here. 

At Barbadoes, (fays Capt. Snow) the variation feems very nearly at a 
ftand; for in the road I obferved 5° eaft; and by Dr. Halley’s draught, in 
the year 1701, 54 degrees. In 1747, at Port Royal keys, Jamaica, I ob- 
ferved the variation 7° 20’ E; and on the coaft of Carthagena, the fame 
week, off the high land of Santa Martha, 7° 45’ nearly fouth of Port Royal. 
Therefore thefe curves are not much altered: the curve at Jamaica is nearly 
at a ftand, as though tied, and the fouth part of them with the reft dropping 
to the weftward. 2 

Under the equator, in longitude 40° E. from London, the higheft varia- 
tion during the whole fifty-fix years appears to be 17° } W. and the leaft 
16° = W.: and in latitude 15° N. longitude 60° W. from London, the 
variation has been conftantly 5° E.: but in other places the cafe has been 
widely different. For in the latitude of 10° S, longitude 60° E. from Lon- 
don, the variation has decreafed from 17° W. to 7° 4 W.; and in latitude 
10° S. longitude 5° W. from London, from 2° + W. to 12° 4 W.; and 
in latitude 15° N. longitude 20°, it has increafed from 1° W. to 9° W. 

But there is ftill a more extraordinary appearance in the Indian feas. For 


inftance, under the equator: 
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LONGITUDE MAGNETICAL VARIATION 
Eaft from London. in 1700. in 1966. 
Degrees. Degrecs. Degrees. 
40 = | = 167 Weft. — 165.Weft. 
: 46 ——— | — 175 W. 143 W. 
50 ———— | ———— 175 W, om — 115 W. 
55 —|— 168 W. ————— 8: W. 
Go se | 155 W. SO W. 
65 ——— | —— 13s Wo ee 4g W, | 
70 ——- | —— 115 Ww. ————-_ 35 W. | 
De 9 W. —-—— 1 W. l 
Bo Ley RO DRE WH a Fatt. ) 
fer be LW. ——— WE 
go ——— | ————-_ 4% W. —— 1 E. 
95 ——— |—— 3; W. —— of Weft. 
100 1 25 W. — 1 W. 


Where the weft variation, in the longitude 40° E. is the fame in both the i 
above years; and in 1700 the weft variation feemed to be regularly decreaf- | 
ing from longitude 50° E. to the longitude roo® E. but in 1756, we find 
the weft variation decreafing fo faft, that we have eaft variation in the longi- 
tude 80°, 85°, and 90° E. and yet in the longitude 95° and 100° E. we have 
weft variation again.  Philofophical Tranfeërions for the year 1757. 

To thefe remarks may be fubjoined the following extracts from the Expa- ll 
fition du calcul afironomique, by M. de la Lande. \ |: 

At the royal obfervatory in Paris, a magnetical needle of four inches de- \4 
viated from the N. 18° 10’ towards the weft, on the 15th of February 
1759: and on the 22d of April 1760, the fame needle varied 18° 20. It is | 
indeed natural to conceive, that nothing can be precilely afcertained by ten | 
minutes upon a circle whofe diameter is only four inches. It is neverthe- . | 
lefs fufficiently evident, that this variation continues to increafe at Paris. 
In 1610 the needle declined 8° towards the eaft, fo that the variation has ‘TR 
changed 26° 20’ in the fpace of 150 years; and this appears particularly fince | 
1740: for the fame needle, which has always been ufed by M. Maraldi, is | 
more than 3° advanced towards the weft, beyond what it was at that period; 
and this makes g’ in one year. | 

To VEER and haul, to pull a rope tight, by drawing it in and flacken- : 
ing it alternately, till the body to which it is applied acquires an additional 
motion, like the increafed vibrations of a pendulum, fo that the rope is 
{traitened to a greater tenfion with more facility and difpatch. This method 
is particularly ufed in hauling the bowlines. 

The wind is faid to veer and haul when it alters it’s direction, and becomes 
more or lefs fair. Thus it is faid to veer aft and to haul forward. 

To VEER away the cable. See CABLE. 

VEERING, virer vent arriere, the operation by which a fhip, in changing 
her courfe from one board to the other, turns her {tern to windward. Hence 
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it is ufed in oppofition to ¢acking, wherein the head is turned to the wind, 
and the ftern to /eeward. LES 

Thus the fhip A, fig. 8. plate XI. having made the neceflary difpofitions 
to veer, dears away gradually before the wind, till it blows obliquely upon 
the oppofite fide, which was formerly to leeward, as at a; and as the ftern 
neceflarily yields. to this impreffion of the wind, ‘affifted by the force of the 
helm, and the action of the waves upon'the fame quarter, the fide which was. 
formerly to leeward foon becomes to windward, as in the point a. 

Since, by this movement, a fhip lofes ground confiderably more than by 
tacking, it is rarely pra¢tifed except in cafes of neceffity or delay: as, when 
the violence of the wind and fea renders tacking impracticable; or when her 
courfe is flackened to wait for a pilot, or fome other fhip in company, &c. 

It has been obierved in the article Tackine, that the change of motion in 
any body, will be in proportion to the moving force impreffed, and made according 
to the right line in which that force operates. Hence it is evident, that veering 
as well as tacking is a neceffary confequence of the fame invariable principle ;- 
for as, in the latter, almoft-the whole force of the wind and of the helm. are 
exerted on the hind part of the fhip, to turn the prow to windward; fo, im 
the former, the fame impreflion, affifted by the efforts of the helm, falls upon 
the prow, to puth it to leeward; and the motion communicated to the fhip. 
muft in both cafes neceflarily confpire with the action of the wind. 

Thus, when it becomes neceffary to veer the fhip, the fails towards the: 
ftern are either furled, or drailed up, and made to fhiver in the wind; whilft 
thofe near the head. are fpread abroad, fo as to colleét the whole current of 
air which their furfaces can contain. Hence, while the whole force of the 
wind is exerted on the fore part of the fhip to turn her about, it’s effeé is con- 
fiderably diminifhed, or altogether-deftroyed, on the furfaces of the after. 
fails. The fore part accordingly yields to the above impulfe, and is put in: 
motion ; and this movement, confpiring with that of the wind, puthes the: 
fhip about as much as is neceffary to produce the effeét required. When fhe- 
is turned fo that the wind will a& upon that quarter which was formerly to. 
Iceward, as at the point a, fig. 8. her circular motion will-be accelerated by 
extending fome of the fails near the ftern, as the mizen, and by placing thole- 
at the prow more obliquely, which will wheel the vefiel round with her bow: 
to the windward; in the fame fituation, with regard to the wind, as when: 
clofe-bauled, or tacking. 

When the tempeftis fo violent as to-prevent the ufe of fails, the effort of 
the wind operates almoft equally on the oppofite ends of the fhip, fo that the: 
mafts and yards fituated at the head and ftern counterbalance each other. 
The effect of the helm is alfo confiderably diminifhed, becaufe the head-way, 
which gives life and vigour to all it’s operations, is at this time feeble and in. 
effectual, . Hence it is neceflary to deftroy this equilibrium which fubfitts be- 
tween the maft and yards afore and abaft, and to throw the balance forward, 
in order to prepare for veering. This is accordingly performed by bracing 
the foremoft yards acrofs the dire€tion of the wind, and arranging thofe on the 
main-maft and mizen-maft directly in the line of the wind. If this expedient: 
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proves unfuccefsful, and it is abfolutely neceffary to veer, in order to fave 
the fhip from deftruction, by overfetting or running afhore, the mizen-maft 
muft inftantly be cut away, and even the main-malt, if fhe yet remains in- 
capable of anfwering the helm by bearing away before the wind. 

VENT. See the articles Cannon and WINDAGE. : 

VESSEL, batiment, a general name given to the different forts of fhips 
which are navigated on the ocean, or in canals and rivers. Itis, however, 
more particularly applied to thofe of the fmaller kind, furnifhed with one or 
two matts, 

It has already been remarked in the article Srp, that the views of utility, 
which ought always to be confidered in a work of this kind, feemed to limit 
our general account of fhipping to thofe which are mott frequently employed 
in European navigation. We have therefore colleéted into one point of 
view the principal of thefe in plate XII. fo that the reader, who is unac- 
quainted with marine affairs, may the more eafily perceive their diftinguifh- 
ing characters, which are alfo more particularly defcribed under the refpec- 
tive articles. 

Thus fig. 4. plate XII. exhibits a fnow under fail; fig. 5. reprefents a 
ketch at anchor; fig. 6. a brig or brigantine; fig. 7. a bilander; fig. 8. a 
xebec; fig. 9. a fchooner; fig. 10.a galliot; fig. 11: adogger; all of which 


are under fail; fig. 12. & 13. two gallies, one of which is under fail, and 


the other rowing; and fig. 14. a floop. 

The ketch, whofe fails are furled, is furnifhed with a try-fail, like the 
{now; and it has a fore-fail, fore-ftay-fail, and jib, nearly fimilar to thofe of 
a floop; but the fails on the main-maft and mizen-maft are like thofe of a fhip. 
The main-fail and main-top-fail of the brig are like thofe of the fchooner; and 
the fore-maft is rigged and equipped with fails in the fame manner as the fhip 


and fnow. The fails, mafts, and yards of the xebec, being extremely different 


from thefe, are defcribed at large under the article. In the fchooner both 
the mainfail and forefail are extended by a Zoom and geff, as likewife is the 
floop’s main-fail; the fails of the dogger and galliot are fufficiently exprefied 
in the plate; and, finally, the gallies are navigated with lateen-fails, which 
are extremely different from thofe of the veffels above defcribed. 

Agent VICTUALER. See Acenr VicruaLer. 

To UNBALLAST, delefter, to difcharge the ballaft of a fhip. 

UNBENDING, défamarrer, generally implies the act of taking off the 
fails from their yards and ftays; of cafting loofe the anchors from their 
cables, or of untying one rope from another. See alfo Brnp. 

UNBITTING, débitter, the operation of removing the turns of a cable 
from off the bits. See Brrs and Caste. 

To UNDER-RUN, parcourir, to pafs under or examine any part of a 
cable or other rope, in order to difcover whether it is damaged or intangled. 

It is ufual to under-run the cables in particular harbours, as well to cleanfe 
them with brooms and brufhes from any filth, ooze, fhells, &c. collected 
an the ftream; as to examine ee they have fuftained any injury under 
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the furface of the water; as, from rocky ground, or by the friction again 
other cables or anchors. 

To UnDER-RUN a tackle, is to feparate the feveral parts of which it is com- 
pofed, and range them in order, from one block ta the other; fo that the 
general effort may not be interrupted, when it is put in motion, 

Unper-sai, the ftate of a fhip when fhe is loofened from her moorings, 
and under the government of her fails and rudder. See Hezm and Satu. 

UNLACING, déboutonner, the aét of loofening and taking off the bonnet 
of a fail from it’s principal part. ‘ 

To UNMOOR, defafourcher, is to reduce a fhip to the ftate of riding by 
a fingle anchor and cable, after the has been moored or faftened by two or 
more cables. See the articles AncHor and Moorine. 

UNREEVING, the aé of withdrawing or taking out a rope from any 
channel through which it had formerly paffed; as in a block, thimble, dead» 
eye, &c. See Reeve. | 

To UNRIG a fhip, défuner, is to deprive her of the ftanding and running 
rigeing. 

VOYAL, tournevire, a large rope ufed to unmoor, or heave up the an- 
chors of a fhip, by tranfmitting the effort of the cap/tern to the cables, : 6 

This is performed by faftening one part of the voyal to the cable ih feveral 
places, and by winding another part thereof three or four times abéut the 
capftern, which anfwers the fame purpofe as if the cable itfelf were in that 
manner wound about the capftern ; and the voyal being much lighter and 
more pliant, is infinitely more convenient in this exercife. See the articles. 
Capstern and Nipper, 

If the cable is drawn into the fhip by the main capftern, the voyal is ufed 
without any block : but if the capftern in the fore part of the fhip be em- 
ployed for this purpofe, the voyal ufually pafies through a large block at- 
tached to the maïn-maft ; and thence communicates with the jear-capftern. 

UPPER-DECK, the higheft of thofe decks which are continued. through- 
out the whole of a fhip of war, or merchantman, without any interruption 
of fteps or irregular afcents. See Deck and Waist. 

UPPER-WORK, oeuvres mortes, a general name given to all that part of 
a {hip which is above the furface of the water when fhe is properly balanced: 
for a fea-voyage: hence it may be confidered as feparated from the bottom 
by the main wale, as.explained particularly in the article Naval Arcnitsc- 
THRE. 10%) OUT leds GAL 22 À - 
UPRIGHT, the fituation wherein the oppofite fides of a fhip are-equally: 
elevated above, the furface of the water, as in fig. 2. plate VI. or when-fhe 
neither. inclines to the right nor left, with regard to the vertical pofition of 
her ftem:and:ftern=poft., so °° © > en Bed 

USES AND CUSTOMS of the fea, certain general principles which 
. compofe the bafis of marine jurifprudence, and»reculate the affairs of com- 

merce and navigation, | | | OOS 
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z TAD, Jourrelet, a quantity of old rope-yarns rolled firmly together into 
W/\/ the form of a ball, and ufed to confine the fhot or fhell, together with 
it’s charge of powder, in the breech of a piece of artillery. 
M. Le Blond obferves, in his Elements of war, that the wad is neceffary to 
retain the charge clofely in the chamber of the cannon, fo that it may not, 
when fired, be dilated around the fides of the ball, by it’s windage as it pañles 
through the chace; a circumftance which would confiderably diminifh the 
effort of the powder. But as the wad cannot be faftened to the fides of the 
bore; it is carried away in the fame inftant when the charge is inflamed, and 
that with fo little refiftance, that it cannot, in any degree, retard the explo- 
fion, or give time for the entire inflammation of the powder. 
This reafoning may with equal propriety be applied to the wad that covers 
the bullet: which, neverthelefs, is abfolutely requifite, to prevent it from 
rolling out when the piece is fired horizontally or pointed downwards. Both 
are therefore peculiarly neceflary in naval engagements, becaufe, without 
being thus retained in it’s chamber, the fhot would inftantly roll out of the 
chace by the agitation of the veffel. 
WAFT, Jberne, a fignal difplayed from the ftern of a fhip for fome parti- 
cular purpofe, by hoifting the enfign, furled up together into a long roll, 
to the head of it’s ftaff. It is particularly.ufed to fummon the boats off from 
the fhore to the fhip whereto they belong; or as a fignal fora pilot to repair 
aboard. See SIGNAL. 
WAIST, that part of a fhip which is contained between the quarter-deck 
and fore-caftle, being ufually a hollow fpace, with an afcent of feveral fteps 
to either of thofe places. 
“When the waift of a merchant-fhip is only one or two fteps of defcent from 
the quarter-deck, and fore-caftle, the is faid to be galley-built; but when it 
is confiderably deeper, as with fix or feven fteps, fhe is called frigate-buile, 
See the articles Deck, DEsP-WAISTED, and FRIGATE. À a 
WAKE, houaiche, the print or tratk impreffed by the courfe of a fhip on 
the furface of the water. It is formed by the re-union of the body of water, 
which was feparated by thehip’s bottom whilft moving through it; and 
may be feen to a confiderable diftance behind the ftern, as fmoother than the 
reft of the fea. Hence it is ufually obferved by the compafs, to difcover the 
angle of LEE-way. 
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A fhip is faid to be in the wake, dans l’eau, of another, when fhe follows 
‘her on the fame track, or on a line fuppofed to be formed on the continua- 
tion of her keel. Thus the fhips a4, fig. 11. and a4, fig. 7. plate V. are 
all in the wake of the foremoft 4. See the article Line. 

Two diftant objects obferved at {easare called in the wake of each other, 
when the view of the fartheft is intercepted by the neareft; fo that the ob- 
ferver’s eye and the two objects are all placed upon the fame right line. 

WALE-KNOT, or WALL-KNOT, a particular fort of large knot raif- 
ed upon the end of a rope, by untwifting the firands, and interweaving them 
amongft each other, See the article Kwor. 

WALE-REARED, an obfolete phrafe, implying wall-fided, which fee. 

WALES, preceintes, an affemblage of ftrong planks extending along a 
fhip’s fide, throughout her whole length, at different heights, and ferving ta 
reinforce the decks, and form the curves by which the veffel appears light 
and graceful on the water. ~ À , 

As the wales are framed of planks broader and thicker than the reft, they 
refemble ranges of hoops encircling the fides and ows. They are ufually di- 
ftinguifhed into the main-wale and the channel-wale; the breadth and thick- 
nefs of which are exprefled by Q and R in the MipsaiP-FRAME, plate VII. 
and their length is exhibited in the Etevarion, plate I. where L QZ is 
the main-wale, and D R X the channel-wale, parallel to the former. 

The fituation of the wales, being afcertained by no invariable rule, is ge- 
nerally fubmitted to the fancy and judgment of the builder. The pofition of 
the cun-ports and fcuppers ought, however, to be particularly confidered on 
this occafion, that the wales may not be wounded by too many breaches. _ 

WALL-SIDED, the figure of a fhip’s fide, when, inftead of being in- 
curvated fo as to become gradually narrower towards the upper part, it is 
nearly perpendicular to the furface of the water, like a wall: and hence the 
derivation of the phrafe. 

WALT, an obfolete or fpurious term fignifying crank. See that article. 

WARP, a {mall rope employed occafionally to remove a fhip from one 
place to another, in a port, road, or river. And hence, 

To WARP, remorquer, is to change the fituation of a fhip, by pulling her 
from one part of a harbour, &c. to fome other, by means of warps, which 
are attached to buoys; to anchors funk in the bottom; or to certain {tations 
upon the fhore, as pofts, rings, trees, &c. The fhip is accordingly drawn 
forwards to thofe ftations, either by pulling on the warps by hand, or by the 
application of fome purchafe, as a tackle, windlafs, or capftern, upon her 
deck.. See thofe articles. ° ; ! 

When this operation is performed by the fhip’s lefler anchors, thefe ma- 
chines, together with their warps, are carried out in the boats alternately 
towards the place where the fhip is endeavouring to arrive: fo that when fhe 
is drawn up clofe to one anchor, the other is carried out to a competent di- 
{tance before her, and being funk, ferves to fix the other warp by which fhe 
15 farther advanced, : . 
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Warping is generally ufed when the fails are unbent, or when they cannot 
be fuccefsfully employed, which may either arife from the unfavourable ftate 
of the wind, the oppofition of the tide, or the narrow limits of the channel. 

WASH. See the article Oar. 

W asH-Boarp, a broad thin plank fixed occafionally on the top of a boat’s 
fide, fo as to continue the height thereof, and be removed at pleafure. It is 
ufed to prevent the fea from breaking into the veffel, particularly when the 
furface is rough, as in tempeftuous weather. 

WATCH, quart, the fpace of time wherein one divifion of a fhip’s crew 
remains upon deck, to perform the neceflary fervices, whilft the reft are re- 
lieved from duty, either when the veffel is under fail or at anchor. 

The length of the fea-watch is not equal in the fhipping of different na- 
tions. It is always kept four hours by our Britifh feamen, if we except the 
dog-watch between four and eight in the evening, that contains two reliefs, 
each of which are only two hours on deck. The intent of this is to change the 
period of the night-watch every twenty-four hours; fo that the party watch- 
ing from eight till cwelve in one night, fhall watch from midnight till four ir 
the morning on the fucceeding one. In France the duration of the watch is 
extremely different, being in fome places fix hours, and in others feven or 
eight: and in Turky and Barbary it is ufually five or fix hours. 

A fhip’s company is ufually claffed into two parties; one of which is 


called the ftarboard and the other the larboard watch. It is, however, 


occafionally feparated into three divifions, as in a road or in particular 
voyages. 

in a fhip of war the watch is generally commanded by a lieutenant, and in 
merchant-fhips by one of the mates; fo that if there are four mates in the 
fatter, there are two in each watch; the firft and third being in the larboard, 
and the fecond and fourth in the ftarboard watch: but in the navy the offi- 
cers who command the watch ufually divide themfelves into three parts, in 
order to lighten their duty. 

Warcu-cLasszs, horloge, a name given to the olaffes employed’ to mea- 
fure the period of the watch, or to divide it into any number of equal parts, 
as hours, half-hours, &c. fo that the feveral ftations therein may be regularly 
sept and relieved ; as at the he/m, pump, look-out, &c.. 

To fet the Watou, is to appoint one divifion of the crew to enter upon 
the duty of the watch; as at eight o’clack in the evening. Hence it is equi- 
valent to mounting the guard in the army. See the French term BoRDE'E. 

WATER-BORNE, the ftate of a fhip; with regard to the water furround- 
ing her bottom, when there.is barely a fufficient depth of it to float her of 
from the ground; particularly when fhe had for fome time refted thereon. 

Fot Dead-Warer, Foul-Water,. and High-Warer, fee Dean, Four, 
and Hicu. 

Warer-Lines, lignes d'eau, certain horizontal lines fuppofed to be drawn 
about the outfide of a fhip’s bottom, clofe to the furface of the water in 
which the floats.. They are accordingly higher or lower upon the bottom, 
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in proportion to the depth of the column of water required to float her. 
See a particular account of thefe in the article Naval Ancuirecture. 

In order to conceive a clearer idea of the curves of thofe lines when repre- 
fented on a plane, let us fuppofe a fhip laid upright on a level ground; fo 
that the keel fhall lie in the fame pofition, with refpeét to the horizon, as 
when fhe is laden. We may then defcribe feveral black horizontal lines about 
her bottom, which may be whitened for that purpofe. 

If a fpectator is {uppofed to be placed, at a competent depth, under the 
middle of her bottom, in a line perpendicular to the plane of the ground; he 
will then, viewing the bottom upwards, difcover the horizontal curves of all 
the water-lines. 

Thefe curves are all delineated on a plane, fuppofed to be formed by an 
horizontal fection of the bottom, at the height of the load-water-line, ligne 
d'eau du vaiffeau chargé, 

Warter-Loccep, the ftate of a fhip when, by receiving a great quantity 
of water into her hold, by leaking, &c. fhe has become heavy and inactive 
upon the fea, fo as to yield without refiftance to the efforts. of every wave 
rufhing over her decks. As, in this dangerous fituation, the center of gra- 
vity is no longer fixed, but fluctuating from place to place, the ftability of 
the fhip is utterly loft: fhe is therefore almoft totally deprived of the ufe of 
her fails, which would operate to overfet her, or preis the head under water. 
Hence there is no refource for the crew, except to free her by the pumps, 
or to abandon her by the boats as foon as poffible. 

Warer-Saiz, a {mall fail fpread occafionally under the lower ftudding-fail, 
or driver-boom, in a fair wind, and fmooth {ea, 

Warter-sHor. See the article Moorine. ; ; 

Warer-sPouT, an extraordinary and dangerous meteor, confifting of a 
large mafs of water, collected into a fort of column by the force of a whirl- 
wind, and moved with rapidity along the furface of the fea. 

A variety of authors have written on the caufe and effeéts of thefe meteors, 
with different degrees of accuracy and probability. As it would be fuper- 
fluous to enter minutely into their various conjectures, which are frequently 
grounded on erroneous principles, we fhall content ourfelves with felecting 
a few of the lateft remarks; and which are apparently fupported by philofo- 
phical reafoning. | 

Dr. Franklin, in his phyfical and meteorological obfervations, fuppofes a 
water-fpout and a whirlwind to proceed from the fame caufe, their only dif 
ference being, that the latter paffes over the land, and the former over the 
water. This opinion is corroborated by M. de la Pryme, in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions; where he defcribes two fpouts obferved at different times in 
Yorkfhire, whofe appearances in the air were exactly like thofe of the fpouts 
at fea; and their effects the fame as thofe of real whirlwinds. 

Whirlwinds have generally a progreffive as well as a circular motion; fo 
had what is called the fpout at Top/bam, defcribed in the Tranfaétions; and 
this alfo by it’s effects appears to have been a real whirlwind. aoe 
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have alfo a progreffive motion, which is more or lefs rapid; being in fome 
violent, and in others barely perceptible. 

Whirlwinds generally rife after calms and great heats: the fame is obferved 
of water-fpouts, which are therefore moft frequent in the warm latitudes. 

The wind blows every way from a large furrounding fpace to a whirl- 
wind. Three vefels, employed in the whale-fithery, happening to be 4e- 
calmed, lay in fight of each other, at about a league diftance, and in the 
form of a triangle. After fome time a water-fpout appeared near the mid- 
dle of the triangle; when a brifk gale arofe, and every veffel made fail. 
It then appeared to them all by the tramming of their fails, and the courfe of 
each veflel, that the fpout was to leeward of every one of them; and this 
obfervation was further confirmed by the comparing of accounts, when the 
different obfervers afterwards conferred about the fubjeét. Hence whirl- 
winds and water-fpouts agree in this particular likewife. 

But if the fame meteor, which appears a water-fpout at fea, fhould, in it’s 
progreflive motion, encounter and pafs over land, and there produce all the 
phenomena and effects of a whirlwind, it would afford a ftronger convic- 
tion that a whirlwind and a water-fpout are the fame thing. An ingenious 
correfpondent of Dr. Franklin gives one inftance of this that fell within his 
own obfervation *. 

A fluid moving from all points horizontally towards a center muft, at 
that center, either mount or defcend. If a hole be opened in the middle 
of the bottom of a tub filled with water, the water, will flow from all fides 
to the center, and there defcend in a whirl. But air flowing on or near the 
furface of land or water, from all fides towards a center, muit at that center 
afcend; becaufe the land or water will hinder it’s defcent. 

If thefe concentring currents of air be in the upper region, they may in- 
deed defcend in the fpout or whirlwind; but then, when the united current 


* I had often feen water-fpouts at a diftance, and heard many ftrange ftories of them, but’ 


never knew any thing fatisfaétory of their nature or caufe, until that which T faw at An- 
tigua; which convinced me that a water-fpout is a whirlwind, which becomes vifible in all 
it’s dimenfions by the water it carries up with it. 

There appeared, not far from the mouth of the harbour of St. John’s, two or three water- 
fpouts, one of which took it’s courfe up the harbour. It’s progreflive motion was flow and 
unequal, not in a ftrait line, but as it were by jerks or ftarts. When juft by the wharf, I 
food about 100 yards from it. There appeared in the water a circle of about twenty yards 
diameter, which to me had a dreadful though pleafing appearance. The water in this circle 
was violently agitated, being whifked about, and carried up into the air with great rapidity 
and noife, and reflected a luftre, as if the fun fhined bright on that fpot, which was more 
confpicuous, as there appeared a dark circle around it. When it made the fhore, it carried 
up with the fame violence fhingles, flaves, large pieces of the roofs of houfes, &c. and one 
fmall wooden houfe it lifted entirely from the foundation on which it ftood, and carried it to 
the diftance of fourteen feet, where it fettled without breaking or overfetting ; and, what is 
remarkable, though the whirlwind moved from weft to eaft, the houfe moved from eaft to 
welt. Two or three negroes and a white woman were killed by the fall of the timber, which 
it carried up into the air, and droptagain. After pafling through the town, I believe it was 
foon difipated ; for, except tearing a large limb from a tree, and part of the cover of a 
fugar-work near the town, I do not remember any further damage done by it. I conclude, 
withing you fuccefs in your enquiry, and am, &c. W.M. 
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reached the earth or water, it would fpread, and probably blow every way 
from the center. There may be whirlwinds of both kinds; but from the 
effects commonly obferved, Dr. Franklin fufpeéts the rifing one to be moft 
frequent: when the upper air defcends, it is perhaps in a greater body ex- 
tending wider, as in thunder-gufts, and without much whirling ; and when 
air defcends in a fpout or whirlwind, he conceives that it would rather prefs 
the roof of a houfe inwards, or force é the tiles,. fhingles, or thatch, and 
force a boat down into the water, or a piece of timber into the earth, than 
fnatch them upwards, and carry them away. | 

The whirlwinds and fpouts are not always, though moft frequently, in the 
day-time. The terrible whirlwind which damaged a great part of Rome, 
June 11, 1749, happened in the night; and was fuppofed to have been pre- 
vioufly a water-fpout, it being afferted as an undoubted fat, that it gathered, 
in the neighbouring fea, becaufe it could be traced from Oftia to Rome. 

This whirlwind is faid to have appeared as a very black, long, aad lofty 

cloud, difcoverable, notwithftanding the darknefs of the night, by it’s con-- 
tinually lightning, or emitting flafhes on all fides, pufhing along with a fur- 
prifing fwiftnefs, and within three or four feet of the ground. It’s general 
effects on houfes were, {tripping off the roofs, blowing away chimnies, break- 
ing doors and windows, forcing up the floors, and unpaving the rooms, (fome- 
of thefe effects feem to agree well with the fuppofed vacuum in the center of 
the whirlwind) and the very rafters of the houfes were broke and difperied,, 
and even hurledagainft houfes at a confiderable diftance, &c. 
' The Doétor, in proceeding to explain his conceptions, begs to be allowed 
two or three pofitions, as a foundation for his hypothefis. 1. That the 
lower region of air is often more heated, and fo more rarified, than the. 
upper; and by confequence fpecifically lighter. The coldnefs of the upper 
region is manifefted by the hail, which. fometimes falls from it in warm wea- 
ther. 2. That heated air may be very moift, and yet the moifture fo equally 
diffufed and rarified as not to be vifible till colder air mixes with it, at 
which time it condenfes and becomes vifible. Thus our breath, although. 
invifible in fummer, becomes vilible in winter. 

Thefe circumftances being granted, he prefuppofes a tract of land or fea; 
of about 60 miles in extent, unfheltered by clouds and unrefrefhed by. 
the wind, during a fummer’s day, or perhaps for feveral days without inter- 
miffion, till it becomes violently heated, together with the lower region of 
the air in contact with it, fo that the latter becomes fpecifically lighter than: 
the fuperincumbent higher region of the atmofphere, wherein the clouds are 
ufually floated: he fuppofes alfo that the air furrounding this tract has not. 
been fo much heated during thofe days, and therefore remains heavier. The 
confequence of this, he conceives, fhould be, that the heated lighter air 
fhould afcend, and the heavier defcend; and as this rifing cannot. operate, 
throughout the whole tract at once, becaufe that would leave too extenfive a. 
vacuum, the rifing will begin precifely in that column which happens to be 
ighteft, or moft rarified; and the warm air will flow horizontally from all 


parts to this column, where the feveral currents meeting, and joining to rife,, 
| a whirl. 
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a whirl is naturally formed, in the fame manner as a whirl is formed in a 
tub of water, by the defcending fluid receding from all fides of the tub to- 
wards the hole in the center. 

And as the feveral currents arrive at this central rifing colunin, with a con- 
fiderable degree of horizontal motion, they cannot fuddenly change it to a 
vertical motion; therefore, as they gradually, in approaching the whirl, 
decline from right to curve or circular lines, fo, having joined the whirl, 
they afcend by a fpiral motion ; in the fame manner as the water defcends 
fpirally through the hole in the tub before mentioned. 

Laftly, as the lower air neareft the furface is more rarified by the heat of 
the fun, it is more imprefled by the current of the furrounding cold and 
heavy air which is to affume it’s place, and confequently it’s motion towards 
the whirl is fwifteft, and fo the force of the lower part of the whirl ftrongeft, 
and the centrifugal force of it’s particles greateft, Hence the vacuum 
which inclofes the axis of the whirl fhould be greateft near the earth or fea, 
and diminifh gradually as it approaches the region of the clouds, till it ends 
in a point. 

This circle is of various diameters, fometimes very large. 

If the vacuum pañles over water, the water may rife in a body or column 
therein to the height of about thirty-two feet. This whirl of air may be as 
invifible as the air itfelf, though reaching in reality from the water to the re- 
gion of cool air, in which our low fammer thunder-clouds commonly float 
but it will foon become vifible at it’s extremities. The agitation of the wa- 
ter under the whirling of the circle, and the {welling and rifing of the water 
in the commencement of the vacuum, renders it vifible below. It is per- 
ceived above by the warm air being brought up to the cooler region, where 
it’s moifture begins to be condenfed by the cold into thick vapour; and 1s 
then firft difcovered at the higheft part; which being now cooled condenfes 
what rifes behind it, and this latter aëts in the fame manner on the fucceeding 
body; where, by the contact of the vapours, the cold operates fafter in a 
right line downwards, than the vapours themfelves can climb in a fpiral line 
upwards; they climb, however, and as by continual addition they grow 
denfer, and by confequence increafe their centrifugal force, and being rifen 
vbove the concentrating currents that compofe the whirl, they fly off, and 
form a cloud. | 

It feems eafy to conceive, how, by this fucceflive condenfation from above, 
the {pout appears to drop or defcend from the cloud, although the materials 
of which it is compofed are all the while afcending. The condenfation of 
the moifture contained in fo great a quantity of warm air as may be fuppofed 
to rife in a fhort time in this prodigioufly rapid whirl, is perhaps fufficient to 
form a great extent of cloud: and the friction of the whirling air on the fides 
of the column may detach great quantities of it’s water, difperfe them into 
drops, and carry them up in the fpiral whirl mixed with the air. The heavier 
drops may indeed fly off, and fall into a fhower about the fpout; but much 
of it will be broken into vapour, and yet remain vifible. 

As the whirl weakens, the tube may apparently feparate in the middle; 


the column of water fubfiding, the fuperior condenfed part drawing up to 
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he cloud. The tube or whirl of air may neverthelefs remain entire, the 
middle only becoming invifible, as not containing any vifible matter. 

Dr. Stuart, in the Philofophical Tranfaftions, lays, It was obfervable of. 
all the fpouts he faw, but more perceptible of a large one, that towards the 
end it began to appear like a hollow canal, only black in the berders, but 
white in the middle; and though it was at firft altogether black and opaque,. 
yet the fea-water could very foon after be perceived to fly up along the mid- 
dle of this canal like fmoke in a chimney.” : 

When Dr. Stuart’s Spouts were full charged, that is, when the whirling 
pipe of air was filled with quantities of drops and vapour torn off from the 
column, the whole was rendered fo dark that it could not be feen through, 
nor the fpiral afcending motion difcovered ; but when the quantity afcending, 
leffened, the pipe became more tranfparent, and the afcending motion vi- 
fible. The fpiral motion of the vapours, whofe lines interfect each other on, 
the neareft and furtheft fide of this tranfparent part, appeared therefore to. 
Stuart like fmoke afcending in a chimney ; for the quantity being ftill too. 
great in the line of fight through the fides of the tube, the motion could. 
not be difcovered there, and jo they reprefented the folid fides of the- 
chimney. 

Dr. Franklin concludes by fuppofing a whirlwind or fpout to be fta- 
tionary, when the concurring winds are equal; but if unequal, the whirl 
acquires a progreflive motion in the direction of the ftrongeft preffure, 
When the wind that communicates this progreffion becomes ftronger above: 
than below, or below than above, the fpout will be bent or inclined. Hence: 
the horizontal procefs and obliquity of water-fpouts are derived. 

WatirR-way, gouttiere, a long piece of timber ferving to connect the 
fides of a fhip to her decks, and form a fort of channel to carry off the wa: 
ter from the latter by means of fcuppers. See that article. 

‘The convexity of the decks, reprefented by N, M, N, in the Mipsuip- 
FRAME, plate VII. neceffarily carries the water towards the fides, where this. 
piece is fixed, which is principally defigned to prevent the water from lodg-. 
ing in the feams, fo as to rot the wood and oakum contained. therein.. 
The water-ways N N are therefore hollowed in the middle lengthways, fo, 
as to form a kind of gutter or channel, one fide of which lies almoft hori-- 
zontally, making part of the deck, whilft the other rifes upwards, and cor-- 
refponds with the fide, of which it likewife makes a part. They are {cored: 
. down abeut an inch and an half, or two inches, upon the beams, and reft: 
upon lodging-knees or carlings. They are fecured by bolts driven from. 
without through the planks, timbers, and water-ways, and. clinched upon. 
rings on the infide of the latter. : 

The feuppers, which are holes by which the water efcapes from off the: 
deck, are accordingly cut through the water-ways. . 

WAVE, a volume of water elevated by the ation of the wind upon it’s. 
furface, into a ftate of fluctuation. 

Mr. Boyle has proved, by a variety of experiments, that the utmoft force: 


of the wind never penetrates deeper than fix feet into the water ; and it fhould: 
feem 
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fem a natural confequence of this, that the water put in motion by it can 
only be elevated to the fame height of fix feet from the level of the furface 
ina calm. This fix feet of elevation being then added to the fix of excava- 
tion, in the part whence that water was raifed, fhould give twelve feet for 
the greateft elevation of a wave, when the height of it is not increafed by 
whirlwinds, or the interruption of rocks or fhoals, which always gives an: 
additional elevation to the natural fwell of the waves. | 
Weare not tofuppofe, from this calculation, that no wave of the fea can | 
rife more than fix feet above it’s natural level in open and deep water; for | 
ÿ | 
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fome immenfely higher than thefe are formed in violent tempefts, in the 
great feas. Thefe, however, are not to be accounted waves in their natu- 
ral ftate; but they are fingle waves compofed of many others: for in thefe 
wide plains. of water, when one wave is raifed by the wind, and would 
elevate itfelf up to the exact height of fix feet, and no more, the motion of 
the water is fo great, and the facceffion of the waves fo quick, that during 
the time wherein this rifes, it receives into it feveral other waves, each of 
which would have been of the fame height with itfelf. Thefe accordingly run 
into the firft wave, one after another as it rifes: by this means it’s rife is: 
continued much longer than it would naturally have been, and it becomes: 
accumulated to an enormous fize. A number of thefe complicated waves: 
arifing together, and being continued in a long fucceffion by the duration 
of the ftorm, make the waves fo dangerous to fhipping, which the failorsy. 
in their phrafe, call mountains bigh. 

WAY of a fhip, the courfe or progrefs which fhe makes on the water un- 
der fail. Thus, when fhe begins her motion, fhe is faid to be under way 3 
and when that motion increafes, fhe is faid to have frefh way through. the 
water. Elence alfo fhe is faid to have bead-way or frern-way. See thofe: 
articles. 

WEARING. See the article VEERING. 

WEATHER is known to be the particular ftate of the air with regard: 
to the degree of the wind, to heat or cold, or to drinefs and moifture. 

WEATHER is alfo ufed as an adjective, applied by mariners to every thing 
lying to windward cf a particular firuation. ‘Thus a fhip is faid to have the 
weather-gage of another, when fhe is further to-windward. Thus alfo, 
when a fhip under fail prefents either of her fides to the wind, it is then 
called the weather-fide; and all the rigging and furniture fituated thereon are 
diftinguifhed by the fame epithet; as, the weather-forouds, the weather- 
lifts, the weather-braces, &c. See the article Lee. 

To WEATHER, 15S to fail to windward of fome fhip, bank, or head-land. 

Wratuer-sit, a turn of the cable of a fhip about the end of the windla/s, 
without the kvight-beads. It is ufed tq check the cable, in order to flacken 
it gradually out of the fhip, in tempeftuous weather, or when the fhip 
rides in a ftrong current. See alfo Rinc-Ropr. . aa 

WEATHER-SHORE, à name given by feamen to the fhore lying to. the 
windward, 

To 
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To WEIGH, denotes in general to heave up the anchor of a fhip from 
the ground, in order to prepare her for failing. See alfo Aweicu. 

WELL, an apartment formed in the middle of a fhip’s hold to inclofe the 
pumps, from the bottom to the lower deck. It is ufed as a barrier to pre- 
ferve thofe machines from being damaged by the friction or compreffion of 
the materials contained in the hold, and particularly to prevent the entrance ~ 
of ballaft, &c. by which the tubes would prefently be choaked, and the 
pumps rendered incapable of fervice. By means of this inclofure, the arti- 
ficers may likewife more readily defcend into the hold, in order to examine 
~ the ftate of the pumps, and repair them, as occafion requires. 

WELL of a jifbing-veffel, an apartment in the middle of the hold, which 
is entirely detached from the reft, being lined with lead on every fide, and 
having the bottom thereof penetrated with a competent number of {mall 
holes, paffing alfo through the fhip’s floor, fo that the fale water running in- 
to the well is always kept as frefh as that in the fea, and yet prevented from 
communicating itfelf to the other parts of the hold. 

WELL-ROOM of a boat, the place in the bottom where the water lies, 
between the ceiling and the platform of the ftern-fheets, from whence it is 
thrown out into the fea with a fcoop. 

WHARF, à perpendicular building of wood or ftone raifed on the- 
fhore of a road or harbour, for the convenience of lading or difcharging a 
veffel by means of cranes, tackles, capfterns, &c. | 

A wharf is built ftronger or flighter, in proportion to the effort of the 
tide or fea which it is to refift, and to the weight which it is intended to 
fupport. - Re 

WHARFINGER, the perfon who has the charge of a wharf, and takes 
account of all the articles landed thereon, or removed from it, into any 
veffel lying alongfide thereof; for which he receives a certain fee called 
whartage, which becomes due to the proprietor for the ufe of his machines 
and furniture. 

WHEEL of the helm. See Herm: 

WHELPS: : See the article Capsrern. | 

WHIP, a fort of {mall tackle, either formed by the communication of a! 
rope with a fingle immoveable block, as fig. 3. plate XI. or with two 
blocks, one of which is fixed, and the other moveable, as fig. 5. It is gene- 
rally ufed to hoift up light bodies, as empty cafks, &c. out of a fhip’s hold, 
which is accordingly called whipping them up. See Tackte. 

To Whip, is alfo to tie a piece of pack-thread, fpun-yarn, &c. about the 
end of a rope, to prevent it from being untwifted and loofened. : 

Boatfwains WHISTLE. See Catt. Frys 

WHOODING. See the article Rassir. à 

WINCH, a cylindrical piece of timber, furnifhed with an axis, whofe extre- 
mities reft in two channels placed horizontally or perpendicularly. It is turned 
about by means of an handle refembling that of a draw-well, grind-ftone, &c. 
and is generally employed as a purchafe, by which a rope may be more sure 
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niently or more powerfully applied to any object, than when ufed fingly, or 
without the affiftance of mechanical powers. 

WIND, vesf, a {tream or current of air which may be felt; and ufually 
blows from one part of the horizon to it’s oppofite part. 

The horizon, befides being divided into 360 degrees, hke all other circles, 
is by mariners fuppofed to be divided into four quadrants, called the north- 
eatt, north-weft, fouth-eaft, and fouth-weft quarters. Fach of thefe quarters 
they divide into eight equal parts, called points, and each point into four 
equal parts, called quarter-points. So that the horizon is divided into 32 

oints, which are called rbumds or winds, to each wind is afligned a name, 
which fhews from what point of the horizon the wind blows. ‘The points of 
north, fouth, eaft, and weft, are called cardinal points; and are at the di- 
ftance of go degrees,.or eight points from one another. 

Winds are either conftant or variable, general or particular. Conftant 
winds are fuch as blow the fame way, at leaft for one or more days; and va- 
riable winds are fuch as frequently fhift within a day. A general or reigning 
wind is-that which blows the fame way, over a large tract of the earth, almoft 
the whole year. A particular wind is what blows, in any place, fometimes 
one way, and fometimes another, indifferently. If the wind blows gently, 
it is called a breeze; if it blows harder, it is called a gale, or a {tiff gale ; 
and if it blows with violence, it is called a ftorm or hard gale *. 

The following obfervations on the wind have been made by fkilful fea- 
men; and particularly the great Dr. Halley. 

ift. Between the limits of 60 degrees, namely, from 30° of north latitude 
to 30° of fouth latitude, there is a conftant eaft wind throughout the year, 
blowing on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans; and this is called the #rade- 
wind. 

For as the fun, in moving from eaft to weft, heats the air more imme- 
diately under him, and thereby expands it; the air to the eaftward is con- 
{tantly rufhing towards the weft to reftore the equilibrium, or natural ftate of 
the atmofphere , and this occafions a perpetual eaft wind in thofe limits. 

od. The trade-winds near their northern limits blow between the north and 
eaft, and near the fouthern limits they blow between the fouth and eaft. 

For as the air is expanded by the heat of the fun near the equator; there- 
fore the air from the northward and fouthward will both tend towards the 
equator to reftore the equilibrium. Now thefe motions from the north and: 
fouth, joined with the foregoing eafterly motion, will produce the motions 
obferved near the faid limits between the north and eaft, and between the 
fouth and weft. 

3d. Thefe general motions of the wind are difturbed on the continents, 
and near their coafts. 

For the nature of the foil may either caufe the air to be heated or cooled 5 


* The fwiftnefs of the wind in a great form is not more than 50 or 60 miles in an hour ¢ 
and a common brifk gale is about 13 miles anhour. Roberifon’s Navigation. 
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and hence will arife motions that may be contrary to the foregoing general 
one. , 

4th. In fome parts of the Indian ocean there are periodical winds, which 
are called Monfoons; that is, fuch as biow half the year one way, and the . 
other half-year the contrary way. 

For air that is cool and denfe, will force the warm and rarified air in a 
continual ftream upwards, where it muft fpread itfelf to preferve the equili- 
brium: fo that the upper courfe or current of the air fhall be contrary-to 
the under current; for the upper air muft move from thofe parts where the 
greateft heat is; and fo, by a kind of circulation, the N. E. trade-wind be- 
low will be attended with a S. W. above; and a S. E. below with a N. W. 
above: And this is confirmed by the experience of feamen, who, as foon as 
they get out of the trade-winds, generally find a wind blowing from the 
oppofite quarter. : . 

sth. In the Atlantic ocean, near the coafts of Africa, at about 100 leagues 
from fhore between the latitudes of 28° and 10° north, feamen conftantly - 
meet with a fréfh gale of wind blowing from the N. E. 

6th. Thofe bound to the Caribbee iflands, acrofs the Atlantic ocean, find, 
as they approach the American fide, that the faid N. E. wind becomes 
eafterly ; or feldom blows more than a point from the eaft, either to the 
northward or fouthward. 

Thefe trade-winds, on the American fide, are extended to 30, 31, or 
even to 32° of N. latitude; which is aboût 4° further than what they ex- 
tend to on the African fide: Alfo, to the fouthward of the equator, the 
trade-winds extend three or four degrees further towards the coatt of Brafil 
on the American fide, than they do near the Cape of Good Hope on the 
African fide. 

7th. Between the latitudes of 4° north and 4° fouth, the wind always 
blows between the fouth and eaft. On the African fide the winds are neareft 
the fouth; and on the American fide neareft the eaft. In thefe feas Dr. 
Halley obferved, that when the wind was eaftward, the weather was gloomy, 
dark, and rainy, with hard gales of wind; but when the wind veered to 
the fouthward, the weather generally became ferene, with gentle breezes 
next to a calm. 

Thefe winds are fomewhat changed by the feafons of the year; for when 
the fun is far northward, the Brafil S. E. wind gets to the fouth, and the 
N. E. wind'to the eaft; and when the fun is far fouth, the S. E. wind gets 
to the eaft, and the N. E. winds on this fide of the equator veer more to the 
north. 

8th. Along the coaft of Guinea, from Sierra Leone to the ifland of St. 
Thomas, (under the equator) which is above 500 leagues, the foutherly and 
fouth-weft winds blow perpetually: for the S. E. trade-wind having pafled 
_ the equator, and approaching the Guinea coaft within 80 or 100 leagues, in- 
clines towards the {hore, and becomes fouth, then S. E. and by degrees, as 
it approaches the land, it veers about to fouth, S.S. W. and when very near 
the land it is S. W. and fometimes W. S. W. This tract is troubled with fre- 
. 3 quent 
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quent calms, violent fudden gufts of wind, called tornadoes, blowing fromt 
all points of the horizon. 

The reafon of the wind fetting in weft on the coaft of Guinea is, in all pro- 
bability, owing to the nature of the coaft, which, being greatly heated by the 
fun, rarifies the air exceedingly, and confequently the cool air from off the 
fea will keep rufhing in to reftore the equilibrium. 

gth. Between the 4th and roth degrees of north latitude, and between the 
longitude af Cape Verd, and the eaftermoft of the Cape Verd ifles, there is 
a track of fea which feems to be condemned to perpetual calms, attended 
with terrible thunder and lightenings, and fuch frequent rains, that this part 
of the fea is called the rains. In failing through thefe fix degrees, fhips are 
faid to have been fometimes detained whole months. 

The caufe of this is apparently, that the wefterly winds fetting in on this 
coaft, and meeting the general eafterly wind in this track, balance each other, 
and {o produce the calms; and the vapours carried thither by each wind, meet- 
ing and condenfing, occafion the almoft conftant rains. 

The laft three obfervations fhew the reafon of two things which mariners 
experience in failing from Europe to India, and in the Guinea trade. 

And firft. The difficulty which fhips in going to the fouthward, efpecially 
in the months of July and Augutft, find in pafling between the coalt of Gui- 
nea and Brazil, notwithftanding the width of this fea is more than 500 
leagues. This happens, becaufe the S. E. winds at that time of the year 

à commonly extend fome degrees beyond the ordinary limits of 4° N. latitude; 
and befides coming fo much foutherly, as to be fometimes fouth, fometimes 
a point or two to the weft; it then only remains to ply to windward: And if, 
on the one fide, they fteer W. S. W. they get a wind more and more eafterly ; 
but then there is danger of falling in with the Brafilian coaft, or fhoals : and 
if they fteer E. S. E. they fall into the neighbourhood of the coaft of Gui- 
nea, from whence they cannot depart without running eafterly as far as the 
ifland of St. Thomas ; and this is the conftant practice of all the Guinea fhips. 

Secondly. All fhips departing from Guinea for Europe, their direct courfe is oy 
northward; but on this courfe they cannot proceed, becaufe the coaft bending 
nearly eaft and weft, the land is tothe northward. Therefore, as the winds on 
this coaft are generally between the S. and W. S. W. they are obliged to fteer 
S. S. E. or fouth, and with thefe courfes they run off the fhore; but in fo 
doing, they always find the winds more and more contrary; fo that when near 
the fhore, they can liefouth; but at a greater diftance they can make no better 
than S. E. and afterwards E. S. E. with which courfes they commonly fetch 
the ifland of St. Thomas and Cape Lopez, where finding the winds to the 
eaftward of the fouth, they fail wefterly with it, till coming tothe latitude of 
four degrees fouth, where they find the S. E. wind blowing perpetually. 

On account of thefe general winds, all thofe that ufe the Weft India trade, 
and even thofe bound to Virginia, reckon it their beft courfe to get as foon as 
they can to the fouthward, that fo they may be certain of a fair and freth gale 

x to run before it to the weftward: And for the fame reafon thofe homeward- 
Tit bound D 
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-ound from America endeavour to gain the latitude of 30 degrees, where 
they firft find the winds begin to be variable ; though the moft ordinary winds 
in the north Atlantic ocean come from between the fouth and weft. 

roth. Between the fouthern latitudes of 10 and 30 degrees in the Indian 
oc an, the general trade-wind about the S. E. dy S. is found to blow all the 
year long in the fame manner as in the like latitudes in the Ethiopic ocean: 
and during the fix months from May to December, thefe winds reach to 
within two degrees of the equator; but during the other fix months, from 
November to June, a N. W. wind blows in the track lying between the 3d 
and roth degrees of fouthern latitude, in the meridian of the north end of 
Madagaicar; and between the 2d and 12th degree of fouth latitude, near 
the longitude of Sumatra and Java. 

rith. In the track between Sumatra and the African coaft, and from three 
degrees of fouth latitude quite northward to the Afatic coafts, including the 
Arabian fea and the Gulf of Bengal, the Monfoons blow from September to 
April on the N. E. and from March to October on the S. W. In the for- 
mer half-year the wind is more fteady and gentle, and the weather clearer, 
than in the latter fix months: and the wind 1s more ftrong and fteady in the 
Arabian fea than in the Gulf of Bengal. 

12th. Between the ifland of Madagafcar and the coaft of Africa, and 
thence northward as far as the equator, there is a track, wherein from April 
to October there is a conftant frefh S.S. W. wind; which to the north- 
ap changes into the W. S. W. wind, blowing at times in the Arabian 
ea. pps ; 
13th. To the eaftward of Sumatra and Malacca on the north of the equa- 
tor, and along the coafts of Cambodia and China, quite through the Philip- 
pines as far as Japan, the Monfcons blow northerly and foutherly; the nor- 
thern one fetting in about Oétober or November, and the fouthern about 
May: The winds are not quite fo certain as thofe in the Arabian feas. 

14th. Between Sumatra and Java to the weit, and New Guinea to the 
eaft, the fame northerly and foutherly winds are obferved; but the firft half 
year Monfoon inclines to the N. W. and the latter tothe S.E. Thefe winds 
begin a month or fix weeks after thofe in the Chinefe feas fet in, and are quite 
as variable. | 

15th. Thefe contrary winds do not fhift from one point to it’s oppofite all 
at once; and in fome places the time of the change is attended with calms, 
in others by variable winds: and it often happens on the fhores of Coro- 
mandel and China, towards the end of the Monfoons, that there are moft 
violent ftorms, greatly refembling the hurricanes in the Weft Indies; 
wherein the wind is fo exceffively ftrong, that hardly any thing can refift it’s 
force. Y 

All navigation in the Indian ocean muft neceffarily be regulated by thefe 
winds ; for if the mariners fhould delay their voyages till the contrary Mon- 
foon begins, they muft either fail back, or go into harbour, and wait for 
the return of the trade-wind. 1 , 
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The relative force of the wind upon a fhip’s fails, and the epithets by 
which it is diftinguifhed, as fair, large, &c. according to the angle which it 
makes with her courfe, are explained in the article Saizinc. 

Reigning Winp. See Retcninc Wino. 

To Vino. a fhip or boat, is to change her pofition, by bringing the ftern 
to lie in the fituation of the head; or direétiy oppofite to it’s former fitua- 
tion. 

To WixpwarD, towards that part of the horizon from whence the wind 
bloweth. 

WINDAGE, the difference between the diameter of a piece of artillery, 
and the diameter of the fhot or fhell correfponding thereto. See Cannon 
and MorTar. 

WINDING a Call, the a& of blowing or piping upon a boatfwain’s 
whiftie, fo as to communicate the neceffary orders of hoifting, heaving, belay- 
ing, flackening, rc. See the article CaLL. 

Winpinc- LACKLE, a name ufually given to a tackle formed of three fix- 
ed and two or three moveable fheaves. It is principally employed to hoift 
up any weighty materials into or out of a fhip, in the exercifes of lading and 
delivering. See TAcKLE. 

WINDLASS, vindas, a machine ufed in merchant-fhips to heave up the : 
anchors from the bottom, &c. 

The windlafs is a large cylindrical piece of timber, fig. 15. plate XII. form- 
ed on the principles of the awis in peritrochio. It is fupported at the two ends 
-by two frames of wood, a, 4, placed on the oppofite fides of the deck near 
the fore-maft, called kuight-beads, and is turned about in this pofition as upon 
an axis, by levers called handfpecs, which are for this purpofe thruft into 
holes bored through the body of the machine. See the article Heavine. 

The lower part of the windlafs is ufually about a foot above the deck. It 
is, like the cap/tern, furnifhed with ftrong pauls, c, d, to prevent it from turn- 
ing backwards by the effort of the cable, when charged with the weight of 
the anchor, or ftrained by the violent jerking of the fhip in a tempeftuous fea. 
The pauls, which are formed of wood or iron, fall into notches, cut in the 
furface of the windla/s, and lined with plates of iron. Each of the pauls, 
being accordingly hung over a particular part of the windlafs, falls eight 
times into the notches at every revolution of the machine, becaufe there are : 
eight notches placed on it’s circumference under the pauls. So if the wind- 
lafs is twenty inches in diameter, and purchafes five feet of the cable at every 
revolution, it will be prevented from turning back, or lofing any part 
thereof, at every feven inches nearly, which is heaved in upon it’s furface. 

As this machine is heaved about in a vertical direction, it is evident that 
the effort of an equal number of men acting upon it will be much more 

owerful than on the capftern; becaufe their whole weight and ftrength are 
applied more readily to the end of the lever employed to turn it about. 
Whereas, in the horizontal movement of the capftern, the exertion of their 
force is confiderably diminifhed. It requires, however, fome dexterity and 
addrefs to manage the handfpec to the greateft advantage; and to perform 
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this the failors muft all rife at once upon the windlafs, and, fixing their bars 
therein, give a fudden jerk at the fame inftant, in which movement they are 
‘regulated by a fort of fong or how! pronounced by one of their number, 

The moft dextrous managers of the handfpec in heaving at the windlafs are 
generally fuppofed the colliers of Northumberland: and of all European 
mariners, the Dutch are certainly the moft aukward and fluggifh in this 
manœuvre, 

WINDSAIL, a fort of wide tube or funnel of canvas, employed to con- 
vey a ftream of frefh air downward into.the lower apartments of a fhip. 

This machine is ufually extended by large hoops fituated in different parts 
of it’s height. It is let down perpendicularly through the batches, being ex- 
panded at the lower end like the bafe of a cone; and having it’s upper part 
open on the fide which is placed towindward, fo as to receive the full current 
of the wind; which, entering the cavity, fills the tube, and rufhes down- 
wards into the lower regions of the fhip. There are generally three or four 
of thefe in otr capital fhips of war, which, together with the ventilators, 
contribute greatly to preferve the health of the crew. 

WINGS, a name given to thofe parts of a fhip’s hold which are neareft to 
the fides, or furtheft removed from the middle of her breadth. 

This term is particularly ufed in the ftowage of the feveral materials con- 
tained in the hold; as, Stow the large cafks amid/bips, and the fmaller barrels 
in the wings. See Trrm and STOWAGE. 

Wines are alfo the fkirts or extremities of a fleet when it is ranged into 
a line a-breaft, or when bearing away upon two fides of an angle. ‘Phus the 
fhips a, b. fig. 10 & 11. plate V. are in the wings of their fleet or fquadron. 

-It is ufual to extend the wings of a fleet in the day-time, in order to dif- 
cover any enemy which may fall into their track. To prevent feparation, 
however, they are commonly fummoned to draw nearer to the center of the 
fquadron before night, by a fignal from the commander in chief, which is 
afterwards repeated by fhips in the intervals. | 

WOOLDING, furlier, (woelen, Dutch) the aét of winding a piece of rope 
about a maft or yard, to fupport it in a place where it may have been fi/bed 
or fcarfed;, or when it is compofed of feveral pieces united into. one folid.. 
See Masr. dé 

WooLpinG is alfo the rope employed in this fervice. Thofe which are 
fixed on the lower matts, are reprefented in a, fig. 1, 2, & 3. plate VI. 

To WORK, manauvrer, to direct the movements.of a fhip,, by adapting 
the fails to the force and direétion of the wind. Hs EURE 

A fhip is alfo faid to work, when fhe ftrains and labours heavily in a tem- 
peftuous fea, fo as to loofen her joints or timbers. See Pircuine and Rotinc. 

WORKING #0 windward, the operation by which a fhip endeavours to: 
make a progrefs againft the wind. See Bratine, Pryinc, Turnine and: 
‘TAcKING. 

WORMING, emiellér, the a& of winding a rope fpiraily about a cable, fo. 
as to lie clofe along the interval between every two. ftrands. It is generally 
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defined to fupport and ftrengthen the cable, that it may be enabled to fuftain | 
a greater effort when the fhip rides at anchor; and alfo to preferve the | 
fürface of the cable, where it lies flat upon the ground, near the ftation of 
the anchor; particularly in moderate weather. 

WRECK, the ruins of a fhip which has been ftranded or dafhed to pieces 
on a fhelf, rock, or lee-fhore, by tempeftuous weather. 
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Conclufion of the artick Pump. | 
5 As we with to pay all poffible attention in this work to every improve” 
ment in the marine, we have exhibited in plate VIII. a feétion of this ma- | 
chine at large, as fixed in a frigate of war, fig. 2. wherein À is the keel, 
and V the floor-timbers, and X the kelfon, a a a the feveral links of the 
chain, b b the valves, C the upper: wheels, D the lower wheels, c c the 
cavities upon the furface of the wheels to receive the valves as they pais 
round thereon, dd the bolts fixed acrofs the furface of the wheels, to fall in 
the interval between every two links, to prevent the chain from fliding back. 
The links of the chain, which are no other than two long plates of iron 
with a hole at each end, and fixed together-by two bolts ferving as axles, 
are reprefented on a larger fcale as 4 4. he valves are two circular plates 
of iron with a piece of leather between them: thefe are alfo exhibited at 
large by à 2. Saf : | 
Upon a trial of this machine with the old chain-pump aboard the Seaford D - 
frigate, it appears, in a report figned by rear-admiral Sir John Moore, 12 LE 
captains, and 11 lieutenants of his majefty’s navy, that it’s effects, when 


compared with the latter, were as follow. Me 
ET ns ide ee MMM kee sk Ader Alan Dba Su: LE NORD IR BE Ak RE SES = FED 
New Pump. Old Pump. 
Number Tuns of Seconds Number Tuns of § Seconds 
of Men. Water. of Time. À of Men. Water. of Time. } 
4 1 431 | 7 : ZB 
2 I 55 4 I 8i 


The fubfcribers further certify, that the chain of the new pump was 
dropped into the well, and afterwards taken up and repaired and fet at work 
again in two minutes and a half; and that they have feen the lower wheel 
: of the faid pump taken up to fhow how readily it might be cleared and re- 
fitted for ation, after being choaked with fand or gravel; which they are of 

opinion may be performed in four or five minutes. 
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EBEC, a fmall three-mafted veffel, navigated in the Mediterranean fea, 
and on the coafts of Spain, Portugal, and Barbary. See fig. 8. plate XII. 

The fails of the xebec are in general fimilar to thofe of the-poläcre, but 
the hull is extremely different from that and almoft every other veffel. It is 
furnifhed with a ftrong prow, arid the extremity of the ftern, which is no- 
thing more than a fort of railed platform or gallery, projects further behind 
the counter and buttock than that of any European fhip. 

Being generally equipped as a corfair, the xebec is conftructed with a narrow 
floor, to be more fwift in purfuit of the enemy ; and of a great breadth, to 
enable her to carry a great force of fail for this.purpofe, without danger of 
overturning. ‘As thele veffels are ufually very low-built, their decks are 
formed with a great convexity from the middle of their breadth towards the 
fides, in order to carry off the water, which falls aboard, more readily by 
their fcuppers. , But as this extreme convexity would render it very difficult 
to walk thereon at fea, particularly when the veffel rocks by the agitation of 
the waves, there is a platform of erating extending alone the deck from the 
fides of the veffel towards the middle, whereon the crew may walk dry- 
footed, whilf& the water is conveyed through the grating to the fcuppers. 

When a xebeck is equipped for war, fhe is occafionally navigated in three_ 
different methods, according to the force or direction of the wind. g 

Thus, when the wind is fair, and nearly aftern, itis ufual to extend /guare 
fails upon the main-maft; and indeed frequently on the fore-maft: and as 
thofe fails are rarely ufed in a fcant wind, they are of an extraordinary breadth. 

When the wind is unfavourable to the courfe, and yet continues moderate, 
the fquare yards and fails are removed from the mafts, and laid by, in order 
to make way for the large lateen yards and fails, which foon after affume 
their place: but if the foul wind increafes to a florm, thefe latter are alfo 
lowered down and difplaced ; and {mall lateen yards with proportional fails 
are extended on all the mafts. ? | 

The xebecs, which are generally armed as vefiels of war by the Algerines, 
mount from fixteen to twenty-four cannon, and carry from 300 to 450 men, 
two thirds of whom are generally foldiers. __ aa 

By the very complicated and inconvenient method of working thefe vef- 
fels, it will be readily believed, what one of their captains of Algiers ac- 
quainted the author, viz. That the crew of every xebec has at leaft the la- 
bour of three /quare-rigged fhips, wherein the ftanding fails are calculated to 
anfwer every fituation of the wind. 
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X7 ACHT, a veffel of flate, ufually employed to convey princes, ambaffa- 
dors, or other great perfonages from one kingdom to another. 

As the principal defign of a yacht is to accommodate the paffengers, it is | 
ufually fitted with a variety of convenient apartments, with fuitable furniture, | 
according to the quality or number of the perfons contained therein. | 

The royal yachts are commonly rigged as ketches, except the principal 
one referved for the fovercign, which is equipped with three mafts like a fhip. | 
They. are in general elegantly furnifhed, ,and richly ornamented with fculp- | 
ture; and always commanded by captains in his majelty’s navy. 

Befides thefe, there are many other yachts of a {maller kind, employed by 
the commiffioners of the excife, navy, and cuftoms; or ufed as pleafure- | 
boats by private gentlemen. 

YARD, vergue, a long piece of timber fufpended upon the mafts of a | 
fhip, to extend the fails to the wind. See Mast and Sac. 

All yards are either fquare or lateen; the former of which are fufpended 
acrofs the mafts at right angles, and the latter obliquely. 

he fquare yards, fig. 1. plate IX. are nearly of a cylindrical furface. 

They taper from the middle, which is called the flings, towards the extremi- | | 
ties which are termed the yard-arms and the diftance between the flings and ~ | : 
the yard-arms on each fide, is, by the artificers, divided into quarters, which. soi 
are diftinguifhed into the firft, fecond, third quarters, and yard-arms. ‘The 

middle quarters are formed into eight fquares, and each of the end parts 1S. | #91 
figured like the fruftum of a cone, All the yards of a fhip are fquare 

except that of the mizen. . 

The proportions for the length of yards, according to the different claffes. 

of fhips in-the Britifh navy, are as follows : 
F Guns. 
560 :) main yard exprefledy 100 , . 
559 : | by d,fig.1.plateIX. | 90 80 / 
570 : | Note, the figure re- | 70 
576 : fprefents the yards ( 60 
575 : | and fails of a fhip of | 50 


* 


1000 : gun-deck :: 


sa : J 74 guns. 44. | 
1000 : main-yard : : fee it fore-yard. ua 20 Ne | 


To apply this rule to practice, fuppofe the gun-deck 144 feet. The pro- 
portion for this length 1s as 1000 is to 575, fois 144 to 82; which will be the 
length of the main-yard in feet, and fo of all the reft. 


{ 820 : 100 go 80 60 44 
1000 main-yard :: 4847 : mizen-yard, 70 
; 840 : 24 
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| BE Ls se 726 :1 main topfail-yard 24 
OOO} ele aye y se | e, fig. 1. plate IX. all the reft. 


J T9 | 70 
1000 : fore-yard :: 726 :ç fore topfail-yard. 24 
Tie all the reft. 


1000 : main topfail-yard : : 690 : main top gall. yard all the rates. 


96 :) fore top gall. yard fe) 


Apes dame coplai yincy: Aye Ff, fie Va lake qe latte ee 
1000 : fore topfail-yard : un . ç mizen topfail-yard ne era 

Crofs-jack and fprit-fail yards equal to the fore topfail-yard. 

Sprit-topfail yard equal to the fore top-gallant-yard. 

The diameters of yards are in the following proportions to their length. 

The main and fore yards five fevenths of an inch toa yard. The topfail, 
crofs-jack, and fprit fail yards, nine fourteenths of an inch to one yard. The 
top gallant, mizen topfail, and {prit-fail topfail pee eight thirteenths of an 
inch to one yard. 

The mizen-yard five ninths of an inch to one ta 

AI ftudding-fail booms and yards half an inch to one yard in length. 

The lifts of the main-yard are exhibited in the above figure, by g; the 
horfes and their ftirrups, by 4,7; the reef-tackles and their pendents, by 
k, 7; and the braces and brace-pendents, by m, # 

The lateen. yards evidently derive their names from having been peculiar 
to the ancient Romans. They are ufually compofed of feveral | pieces faftened 
together by wooldings, which alfo ferve as fteps whereby the failors climb to 
the peck, or upper extremity, in order to furl or caft loofe the fail. 

The mizen-yard of a fhip, and the main-yard of a bilander, are hung ob- 
liquely on the maft, almoft in the fame manner as the lateen-yard of a xebec, 
fettee, or polacre. See thofe articles. 

To brace the Yarvs, braffer, is to traverfe them about the mafts, fo as to 
form greater or leffer angles with the fhip’s length. See Bracz. 

To Jquare the Yarns. See Lirr and Square. 

Dock-Yarp. See the article Dock-yarp. 

YAW, a name given by feamen to the movement by which a fhip deviates 
-from the line of her courfe towards the right or left in fteering, 

YAWL, a fmall fhip’s boat, ufually rowed by four or fix oars. See Boat. 

YEOMAN, an officer under the boatfwain or gunner of a fhip of war, 
ufually charged with the ftowage, account, and diftribution of their refpec- 
tive ftores. 

YOKE, a name formerly given to the tiller, when communicating with 
two blocks or /heaves affixed to the inner end of the tiller. Itis now applied 
to a fmall board or bar which croffes the upper end of a boat’s rudder at 
right angles, and having two fmall cords exiending from it’s oppofite extre- 
mities to the fferm-fheers ‘of the boat, whereby fhe is fteered as with a tiller. 
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French SEA TERMS and PHRASES. 


BATE'E, or ABBATE'E, the mo- 
vement of falling off to a certain 
point. It is particularly exprefled 
of a fhip when fhe lies by, with 

fome of her fails aback. 
ABATTRE, to bear ta to drive; to 
. edge farther te leeward. Hence they fay, 
Le vaiffeau ’ ABAT, the fhip drives or falls, 
to jeeward. This phrafe is more pecu- 
liar to the motion of a fhip when her 
anchor is loofened from the ground. 


ABATTRE ua vaiffeau, to heave down or: 


careen a fhip. 

ABORDAGE, the fhock or concuffion 
produced by two veffels ftriking each 
other in battle or otherwife ; alfo the 
affault of boarding. 

Aller à 'ABORDAGE, fauter à l’ABORDAGE, 
to board or enter an enemy’s fhip in an 
hoftile manner. 

ABORDER, to fall or drive aboard a fhip, 
by accident, or neglect of the fteerfman ; 
fpoken of two veflels when one or both 
are under fail, or otherwife in motion. 

AporDER un vaiffeau de bout au corps, to 
Jay a fhip aboard, by running the bow- 
fprit over her waift. 

ABOUGRI,or RagouGri,crofs-grained, 
or knotty; aterm applied by fhipwrights 
to timber which, by this quality, is ren- 
dered unfit for fhip-building. 

ABOUT, the butt or end of any plank: 
alfo the place where the ends of two 
planks are joined on the fhip’s fide, &c. 

ABRAQUER. See EMBRAQUER. 
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ABRI, a cove, or place of anchorage undet 
fhelter of the weather-fhore. Hence 
ABRIE’, becalmed, or fkreened from the 

wind by en intervening fhore. 

ACASTILLAGE, or rather ENCASTIL- 
LAGE, a general name for the quarter 
deck, poop, and fore-caftle. Hence 
accafiillé anfwers to deep-waifted. 

ACCLAMPER, to fortify a maft or yard 
by the application of one or more fifhes 
to it’s furface. 

ACCON, a fmall flat-bottomed boat, for 
catching fhell-fifh. 

ACCORD, the order to pull together on 
a rope or tackle; alfo to row-together 
with the oars of a fhip or boat. 

ACCORDS, or ACCORES, props or fhoars 
fixed under a fhip’s wales, &c. to keep 
her upright, and fupport her whilft 

building; or when fhe is brought intd 
dock ; or laid aground. 

Accor D droit, an upright fhoar or prop. 

ACCORER, to propor fuftainany weighty 

“body, as a fhip on the ground. 

ACCOSTE, come aboard, or come along 
fide ; the order given to a fmall veflel or 
boat, to approach a fhip. 

ACCOSTER, or ACCOTER, to pull of 
thruft any thing near or clofe to foms 
other, as the two blocks of a tackle, 
&c. 

AccosTER les huniers, ou les perroquets, to 
haul home the top-fail-fhects ; or top- 

allant-fheets. 

ACCOTAR. See PLAT-BORD. 
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ACCOURSIE, à paffage formed ina fhip’s 
hold, by a feparation of her ftores, cargo, 
or provifions, when fhe is laden, to go 
fore and aft, as occafion requires. 

ACCROCHER, to board and grapple an 
enemy’s fhip, 

ACCUL, the depth of a bay, or fmall 
road. 

ACCULEMENT, a name given to that 
part of a fhip’s bottom which becomes 
gradually narrower as it approaches the 
extremities at the ftem and ftern-poft. 

ACROTERE, acape, head-land, or pro- 
montory. 

ACTE de delai, an act by which a debtor 
lofés all his effects by fhipwreck. 

ADIEU-VA, an expreffion of command, 

“ufed by the mafter or pilot, to bid the 
fhip’s crew prepare for tacking, or veer- 
ing, when the courfe is to be changed. 

ADDONER, to fcant, or veer forward; 
exprefled of the wind when it becomes 
unfavourable. 

AFFALE’, the order to lower or let down 
any thing. 

AFFALE’, to be embayed, or forced, by 
the violence of the wind, or current, 
too near a lee-fhore. 

AFFALER, to lower any thing by a tac- 
kle, as a yard, fail, cafk, &c. 

AFFINE, it clears away, or becomes fair. 
It is underftood of the weather, after 
having been cloudy or overcaft for fome 
time. 

AFFOLE'E, erroneous or defective; fpo- 
ken of a magnetical needle which has 
loft it’s virtue. 

-AFFOURCHER, to moor by the head. 

AFFRANCHIR, to free the hiv, or clear 
her hold-of water by the pumps. 

AFFRE’TEMENT, the freight of a mer- 
chant-fhip. . Hence 

AFFRETER, to freight. © 

AFFUT de mer, the carriage of a fhip- 


cannon. 


AGITER, to fwell, or run high; ex- 


prefled of a turbulent fea. 
AGRE'ER, to rig a fhip; or equip her 
with yards, fails, rigging, &c. 
AGRE’S. There is no fea-term in Eng- 
- lith which anfwers to this expreffion, in 
it’s full extent; unlefs we adopt the ob- 


folete word Tackling, which is now en- . : 


tirely difufed by our mariners. The 

French term comprehends the rigging, 

yards, fails, blocks, cables, and an- 
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chors ; and is probably better tranflated, 
machinery or furniture. 

AIDE major, an officer whofe duty refem- 
bles that of our adjutant of marines. 

AIDE de canonnier. See CANNONIER. 

AIGU, fharp or narrow towards the two 

-ends, afore and abaft. 

AIGUADE, a watering-place for fhip- 
ing; alfo the provifion or quantity of 
frefh water neceflary for a fea-voyage. 

AIGUILLE, the prow or cut-water. See 
EPERON. 1 

AIGUILLE alfo implies a topmaft, or fuch 
like piece of timber employed to fupport 
a lowermatt, in the act of careening. 

AIGUILLE de fanal, an iron crank or brace, 
ufed to fuftain the poop-lanthorn. 

AIGUILLE aimantée, the magneticaBneedle. 

AIGUILLES de tré, or de trevier, fail- 
needles, or bolt-rope-needles. 

AIGUILLETTES. See Porques. 

AILURES. See ILLOIRES. - 

AIMANT, the magnet or loadftone. 

AIRE de vent, a point of the compafs. 

Avoir de l’AIRE, to have frefh way through 
the water. 

Prendre ARE, to get under way. 

Amortir l'AÂIRE, to lofe head-way. | 
AISEMENT, a place of convenience in 
the gallery or head of a fhip. : 
AISSADE, that part of the poop where 
the fhip’s breadth begins to diminifh as 
it approaches the ftern. - 

A LA BOULINE, clofe-hauled. See 
ALLER &@ la boukine.. 

ALARGUER, to fheer off; to fail aloof 
from the fhore or feme contiguous ob-. 
ject. NA 

A L'AUTRE, an exclamation pronoun- 
ced by the failors of the watch, at the 
ftriking of the watch-bell, every half- 
hour, to fignify to the pilot that they 
keep a good look-out. See the Englifh 
term Look-oUT. - 

ALIDADE, the index of a noéturnal or 
fea quadrant. See OCTANT. 

ALIZE’, the reigning wind of a particu - 
lar feafon or region. 

ALLEGE, a lighter or pram. 

ALLE'GER wa vaiffeau, to lighten a fhip 
by taking out a part of her lading. 

ALLE’GER /e cable, to buoy up the cable, 

by attaching barrels, or pieces of timber, 

to it lengthwife, fo as to float it up from 

a rocky or foul ground: alfo to veer 


away the cable. 
- ALLER 
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ALLER à /a bouline, to fail with a fcant 
wind. 

ALLER @ graffe bouline, to fail with the 
wind upon the beam, or large. 

ALLER à la dérive, to try under bare poles, 
or to try a hull. See DE’RIVE. | 

ALLER au plus près du vent, to fail clofe- 
hauled, or as near the wind as poffi- 
ble. 

ALLER de bout au vent, to go head-to- 
wind, or right in the wind’s eye. 

ALLER en courfe, to cruife againft, or in 
fearch of, an enemy. 

ALLER entre deux écoutes, to fail right afore 
the wind, or with both fheets aft. 

ALLER vent large, to fail large, or witha 
large wind. 


ALLER terre à terre, to coaft, or fail along ~ 


fhore. 

ALLONGE, a futtock, a general name 
given to the futtock timbers. See Cou- 
PLE and VARANGUE. 

ALLONGE de revers, a top-timber. 

ALMADIE, a fmall African canoe, form- 
ed of the bark of a tree. 

ALONGER un vaiffeau, to lay a fhip 
along-fide of another. 

ALONGER & cable, to haul up a range of 
the cable upon deck. ; 

ALONGER le vergue de civadiere, to get the 
fpritfail-yard fore and aft under the 
bowfprit. | 

ALONGER /a terre, to coaft, or fail along- 
fhore. 

AMARQUE, the beacon, or buoy, of a 
fhoal, flat, or fand-bank. [ACTA 

AMARRAGE, the ground-tackling, or 
furniture for mooring a fhip. _ 

Ligne d'AMARRAGE, a feifing or lafhing. 

AMARRE, the order to faften or belay a 
rope. 

AMARRE de bout, the head-faft ; the head- 
cable, or hawfer with it’s anchor. 

AMARRER to make faft, feize, or belay. 

AMATELOTER, to mefs together, to 

aflociate as comrades or mefs-mates. 
AME d’un grand cordage,the middle ftrand 
of a four-ftranded rope. 

AMENER, to lower or ftrike. Hence 
AMENE the order to ftrike or lower 


away. 

Author une terre, to make the land, &c. 

AMIRAL, ‘Admiral. Hence 

AMIRAUTE’, the admiralty. 

AMOLETTES or AMEtores, the bar- 
holes of any capftern or windiafs. 
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AMORCER, to prime a cannon or other 
fire-arm. 

AMPOULETTE, the watch-glafs, kept 
in the binacle. 

AMURE’ à babord, or à frribord, failing 
on the larboard or ftarboard tack. 

AMURER, to haul aboard the main or 
fore-tack. 

AMURER Ja grande voile, to bring aboard 
the main tack. Hence, 

AMURER tout bas, implies to get the tacks 
clofe-aboard, or down as clote as poflible, 

AMURES d’une voile, the tacks of boom- 

’ fails and ftay-fails. 

ANCETTES, the bowline-cringles in 
the bolt-rope of a fail. 

ANCRAGE, the duty of anchorage. See 
Mov!ILLAGE. 

ANCRE, an anchor. 

ANCRE a demeure, a large anchor funk in 
a road or harbour, whereby to warp 
fhips in and out, or fecure them for a 
fhort time. 

ANCRE @ la veille, an anchor which is a 
cock-bill, or ready to be funk from the 
fhip. 

ANCRE de fist, the flood-anchor. 

ANCRE de juffant, the ebb-anchor. 

ANCRE de terre, the fhore-anchor, or that 
which lies towards the fhore. 

ANCRE du large, the fea-anchor, or that 
which lies towards the offing. 

L'ANCRE a quitté, PANCRE eff dérangée, 
the anchor is a-trip, or a-weigh. 

L'ANCRE ef au boffoir, the anchor is at the 
cat-head. 

A PAncre. See VAISSEAU a l’ancre. 

Boffer ? ANCRE. , See BossER. | 

Caponner PANCRE. See Capon. 

Faire venir ? ANCRE à pic, OF virer à pic, to 
heave a-peek upon the anchor. | ~ 

Gouverner fur l’ANCRE, to fheer the fhip 
to her anchor, when heaving a-head. 

Lever l’ANCRE, to heave up the anchor, to 
weigh. | 

Chaffer fur les ANCRES, to drag the anchors, 
or bring them home. 

Filer fur les ANcres. See Fier. 

Lever l'ANCRE avec la chaloupe, to weigh 
the anchor with the long-boat. 

Lever PANeRE d’affourche, the order to 
veer away one cable, and heave upon 
the other. 

ANCRER, or Fetter Pancre, Mouiller l’an- 
cre, or fimply Avourller, Denner fond, 
Mettre, or Avoir le vaiffeau fur le fer, 

Toucher, 
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Toucher, laiffer tomber l'ancre. All thefe 
terms are fynonimous, and fignify to 
bring up, to anchor, to come to anchor, 
or to let go the anchor. 

ANGE, chain-fhot. 

ANGUILLERES, limber-holes. 

ANNEAU pour attacher les ‘vaiffeaux, a 

© mooring-ring on a wharf, buoy, &c. 

ANNEAU de corde, a flipping-noofe, a run- 
ing bowline-knot. 

ANNEAUX d’écontilles, or boucles, ring- 
bolts of the deck, &c. 
ANNEAUX d’étai, the hanks of a ftay-fail. 

See DAILLOTS, 

ANNEAUX de fabords, the ring-bolts of the 
gun-ports. 

ANORDIE, a northerly ftorm peculiar to 
the gulph of Mexico, and the adjacent 
coaft, at certain feafons of the year, call- 
ed by the Englifh Creoles, a north. 

ANSE, a cove, bight or fmall bay. 

ANSPECT, a handfpike or lever. 

ANTENNE, a lateen fail-yard. 
VERGUE. 

ANTOIT, a crooked inftrument of iron, 
ufed to bind the fide-planks round the 
timbers in fhip-building. The Englifh 
artificers perform this operation by 
wraining-bolts and ftaffs. 

A PIC, a-peek; or perpendicularly above 
the anchor, with an extended cable. 
APIQUER une vergue, to top a fail-yard, 

or peek it up. 

APLESTER, or APLESTRER, to unfurl 

~ and fet the fails, ready for putting to fea. 

APOSTIS, the row-locks of a galley. 

APOTRES, the hawfe-pieces of a fhip. 

APPARAUX, the whole furniture of a 
fhip, as the fails, yards, blocks, anchors, 
cables, helm, and artillery, ‘This term 

is therefore more comprehenfive than 

©" Agris, although lefs fo than Equippement, 
which, befides the above, includes the 
feamen, foldiers, and their provifions. 

APPARCELADO, a flat, equal and uni- 
form bottom of the féa. 

- APPAREIL de carene, a general name for 

the machinery employed in careening a 

fhip. 1 


See 


APPAREIL de pompe, the pump-gear, as the. 


boxes, brake, fpear, &c. 
APPAREILLER, to make ready for fail- 
ing, to get under fail. 
APPARTEMENT, a birth, cabin, or 
ftore-room, in a fhip. 


APPOINTE", a mariner whofe paflage 
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is paid by the ftate, and who is not ob- 
liged to work in the fhip that carries him. 
APPROCHER du vent. See ALLER à la 


bouline. 


AQUE, or Acque, a fort of flat-bottomed 


lighter employed on the Rhine. 

ARAIGNE’ES, the crow- feet of the tops. 

ARAMBER. See ACCROCHER. 

ARBALETE, a crofs-ftaff or fore-ftaff. 

ARBALETRIERE, aplat-form, or gang- 
way, on which the foldiers ftand to fire 
their mufquetry in a row-galley. 

ARBORER. un mât, to ftep, or fet up a 
maft; to get.any maft an-end. ; 

ARBORER un pavillon, to hoift and difplay 
a flag or enfign. 

ARBRE. Sce Mar. 

ARC, or ligne courbe de l’éperon, the curve 
of the prow or cut-water. À 

ARCANNE, a fort of red chalk or oker, 

~ ufed by fhipwrights in France, to mark 
the timber in hewing or forming it. 

ARCASSE, the ftern of a fhip; alfo the 
fhell of a block. 

ARCBOUTANT, a fpar or fmall maft; 
more particularly a boom to extend the 
bottom of a ftudding-fail, fquare-fail, or 
driver. See BOUTE DEHORS, 

ARCBOUTANT d’èchafaud, any prop or fhoar 
of a fcaffold ufed in fhip-building. 

ARCEAUX,a name formerly given to the 
rails of the head. See LissE dé poulaine. 

ARCENAL de marine, a royal dock-yard, 
together with it’s warren or gun-wharf. 

ARCHE, a thin covering of lath or fhin- 
gle, and fometimes of rope, which cafes 
the fhip’s pump like a fheath, to preferve, 
and keep it tight. 

ARCHIPOMPE, the pump-well. 

ARCHITECTURE navale, the art of 
fhip-building. , 

ARDENT, a corpofant, or meteor, often 
feen at fea ina ftorm. See FEU St. Elie. 

ARDENT, the quality of griping in the 
fteerage, or carrying a weatherly helm. 

ARER, orCHasser, tochafe. See CHAS- 
SER. : 

ARGANEAU, or ORGANEAU, 2 ring- 
bolt of the deck or fides of a fhip. 


-ARGANEAU d’ancre, the anchor-ring. 


ARGOUSIN, a petty officer in the gal- 
lies, whofe duty it is to fix on, or take 
off thc fhackles of the flaves, and to pre- 
vent them from efcaping. It anfwers 
nearly to the corporal of a fhip of war. 


See PREVOT. 
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ARISER es vergues, to ftrike the lower 

ards down upon the gunnel. 

ARMADILLE, a finall fquadron of Spa- 
nifh frigates of war, ufually employed 
to guard the coaft of New Spain, and 
prevent illicit trade. 

ARMAT EUR, a privateer or cruifer. See 
CorRSAIRE. 

Veiffeau ARME’ en guerre, à merchant- 
veftel fitted for war, and furnifhed witha 
letter of mart to cruife againft the enemy. 

ARME’E zavale, a naval armament, a fleet 
of fhips of war. 

ARMEMENT, the equipment or fitting 
out of afhip of war, or merchantman, 
for a cruife or voyage. 

Etat d'ARMEMENT, à lift of the officers 
intended to ferve in a fquadron of men 
of war. 

ARMER les avirons, to fhip the oars ready 
for rowing. : 

ARMER un vaiffeau, to arm a fhip for war, 
or equip her for a voyage. 


ARMURIER, the armourer of a veffel of 
war. 
ARONDELLES de mer, a general name 


for {mall vefiels, as brigs, fettees, tar- 
tans, &c. i 

ARQUE’S, broken-backed or. hogged 5 
drooping at the ftem and ftern. 

ARRET & vaiffeaux & fermetures de port, 
a general or particular embargo laid on 
fhipping. 

ARRIERE, abaft; the hind part ofa fhip. 

Faire vent ARRIERE, to bring the wind aft, 
or aftern. 

ARRIERE-GARDE d’une armée navale, the 
rear-divifion of a ficet of veflels of war. 

ARRIMAGE, the ftowage or difpofition 
of the cargo in the hold. 

ARRIMER, to ftow the hold, to trim the 
fhip by her ftowage. Whence 

ARRIMEUR, ,a ftower. | 

ARRISER,. or AMENER. See AMENER. 

ARRIVAGE, an arrival of merchandife 
in a port or haven. 

ARRIVE, the order to put the helm-a- 
weather, fo as to bear away, or edge 
farther to leeward. 

ARRIVE tout, the order jo put the helm, 
hard a-weather. 

WArrive pas! don’t fall of! luff! 

ARRIVE/É, the movement of veering or 
bearing away ; alfo the angle of falling- 
off in trying, 
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ARRIVER, to bear away before the wind. 


Hence 

ARRIVER fur un vaifcau, to bear down on 
a fhip. 

ARR1VER beaucoup, to bear away, large. 

ARTILLE’, or ARTILLI£’, mounted with 
cannon: as, vaiffeau ARTILLE’ de trente 
pieces, a fhip mounting thirty guns. 

ARTIMON, the mizen-mait, alfo the 
mizen itfelf, 

ASPECT, the looming or perfpeétive view 
of the land from the fea. 

ASSECHER, étre à fec, to appear dry, as 
à rock or fhore when the tide of ebb has 
retreated from it. 

ASSEMBLER, to unite the feveral pieces 
of afhip, as by rabbeting, fcarfing, fcor- 
ing, tenanting, &c. | 

ASSUJETTIR, to fix a piece of timber 
firmly in it’s place, in fhip-building. 

ASSURANCE, a contract or policy of 
infurance. 

Pavillon d’ ASSURANCE, à flag or fignal of 
peace. 

ASSURER, to infure a veflel againft the 
dangers of the fea, &c. 

ASTROLABE, a noéturnal. 

A TRAIT & à rame, to advance with fails 
and oars. 

ATTEINDRE, to join a fhip at fea, ei- 
ther by accident or purfuit. 

ATTELIER de Confirudtion,afhed orftore- 
houfe to contain fhipwrights tools; alfo a 
loft or work-houfe near the dock; or a 
wharf, &c. for building fea-veflels, 

ATTE/RAGE, a land-fall.. Whence 

ATTERIR, to make the land. 

ATTERRISSEMENT ,amound orbank 
of earth thrown up near the margin of a 
river, by violent frefhes or ftorms. 

ATTOLONS a clufter of keys or fmall 
iflands, a chain of rocks. . 

ATTRAPE, pendent or guy of the reliev- 
ing tackle ufed in careening a fhip. See 
CorDE de retenue. 

AVAL. See AvAU l’eau. 

AVANT, forward, afore, ahead, 

Etre de VAVANT, fe mettre del AVANT, to 
be in the van of a fleet. | 

Le vaiffeau eff trop fur VAVANT, the vefiel 
is too much by the head, 

AVANTAGE, the head, with it’s cutwa« 
ter or prow. See ÉPERON. 

AVANTAGE du vent, to-windward of fome 
other fhip. 
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AVANT-GARDE, the van of a fleet of vef- 
_fels of war. 
AVARIE, the damage or lofs which a 

{hip may have fuftained, by accidents or 
bad weather, in her voyage; alfo the 
duty paid for anchoring in a port. 
AVASTE, avatt. ; 
AVAU l’eau, to fail with the tide, to tide 
it up or down a river. 
AUBALE’TRIERES,a fort of balluftrade 
erected on the fides of a row-galley, to 
fupport the rails of the gang-way, &c. 
AUBIER, the fap of timber. 
FR NE or Saint AUBINET, No man’s 
and. 
AUGE 4 goudron, a tar-bucket. 
AVIRON, an oar. See Rame. 
AVITAILLEMENT,, or AVICTUAIL- 
LEMENT, the fea-victualling or provi- 
fion of a fhip. ‘ 
AVITAILLEUR, or AvicTUAILLEUR, 
an agent-victualler, or contractor for 
fupplying a fhip with fea provifions. 
AU LOF, luff. The order from the pi- 
lot to fteer nearer the wind. See OLo- 
FE’E, 


AUMONIER, the fea-chaplain, 


BA 

AVOCAT Fifeal. See Fiscaz, 

AVOIER, to rife, to frefhen; exprefled 
of the wind when it has changed, ~ 

AVOIR gagné, to have fore-reached, or 
gained upon; fpoken of a veffel, rela- 
tively to fome other in fight. 

AVOIR /e pied marin, to wear {ea-fhoes ; of 
to walk firm in a fhip like a failor. 

AVOIR pratique, to have pratic, or free in- 
tercourfe with the natives, after haying 
performed quarantine. , 

AVoIR vent arriere, to have the wind aft. 

AVoIR vent de bout, to have the wind right 
an-end, ora-head. See ALLER de bout, &c: 

AU plus pres de vent, clofe upon a wind. 
See ALLER au plus pres, Sc. 

AUSSIERE, or HAUSIERE, a hawfer or 
fmall cable. 

AUTAN, a guft or fquall of wind from 
the fouth. 

AUTARELLES, the thoules or rowlock- 
pins of a galley. 

AVUSTE, or AJUSTE, a bend, or knot 
by whith the ends of two ropes are 

_. faftened together. 

AVUSTER, to bend, or tie two ends of 
rope together. 
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ABORD. See Bas-BorD. 
BAC, a large flat-bottomed ferry- 
boat, for horfes, carriages, &c. 

Bac & naviger, a punt, or fmall boat, ufed by 
the fhipwrights to carry tar, pitch, &c. 

BACALAS, cleats of various kinds. 

BACALTAU, a name given to dried falt 
cod-fifh, M'A 

BACASSAS, a fort of lighter, fomewhat 
refembling an American periagua. 

BACHE, or BACHOT, a yawl or wherry. 

BACLAGE, a tier of boats moored along- 
fide of each other. 

BACLER kes ports, to fortify harbours by 
fixing chains or booms athwart their en- 
trances ; alfo to bar-in the gun-ports of 
a fhip. é 

BAGUE, a fmall grommet, or wreath fix- 

-_ ed in the eye-let hole in a fail. 

BAIE, See Baye. 

BAILLE, an half-tub ufed to contain fhot, 
grenades, matches, &c. alfo to hold wa- 


ter for cooling the guns in time of action, — 
or to frefhen the falt provifions. 
BAJOU, or Bajon, a fort of tiller. 
BAISSER, to fall down with the tide; to 
drive or be carried along, according to . 
the courfe of the ftream. 
BAISSER le pavillon. See AMENER. | 
BalisseEr /es voiles, to lower the fails. 
BALAI du ciel, the fweeper of the fky; a 
name given by failors to the north-weft 
winds of America, which always pro- 
duce clear weather. x 
BALANCIER de lampe, the rings by 
which the lamp is flung in the bina- 
cle. : 
BALANCIERS de compas, or de bouffole, 
the gimbals of a fea-compafs, by which 
“it is hung in equilibrio. 
BALANCINES, lifts of the yards. _ 
BALANCINE de chaloupe, the topping-lift 
of a boat’s boom, ert. 
BALANT, tlie bight of a rope. 
: BAL. 
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BALLAST. See Lest. 

BALAYEUR d’un navire, the {wabber or 
fweeper of a fhip, ufually called captain- 
{wabber. 

BALCONS, the galleries framed in the 
ftern or quarter of a great fhip. 

BALISE, a fea mark ; the beacon or buoy 
of a fhoal, or dangerous channel. 

BALON, a fort of galley or barge of Siam. 

BANC, a fand-bank; alfo the bench, 
thwart, or beam of a boat. 

Banc à s’affeoir, the feats or benches placed 
in the ftern-fheets of a boat or fmail veflel. 

Baxe à coucher, a fort of folding bed- 
ftead, or fettee-bed. 

Bancs de rameurs, the thwarts or feats of 
the rowers in a galley or row-boat. 

BANCHE, aridge or reef of rocks, under 
the furface of the water. 

BANDE, the fide of a fhip; alfo acoaft, 
or the fide of ariver. Hence i 

BANDE du nord, the northern fhore, &c. 

Vaiffian à la Banos, a fhip laid on the ca- 
reen, 

BANDE de fabords, a tier of gun-ports on one 
fide of a fhip. 

BANDER une voile, to line a fail at the 
edges in order to ftrengthen it. 

BANDIERES, the flag or colours in the 
language of the gallies. | 

BANDINS, a fort of ftanchions or fmall 
pillars, ornamented with fculpture, and 
ufed to fupport the after-canopy or awn- 
ing of a row-galley. 

BANDOULIERE, a cartridge-box, for 

-mufquetry, ufed by the marines or others 
who fight with fmall arms. 

BANNEAU. See Boug‘E. 

BANQUE, a banker, or yeflel which fifhes 
on the banks of Newfoundland, &c. 

BANQUETTES, the ftretchers of a gal- 
ley or row-boat, : 

BAPTEME, the ceremony of ducking a 
failor the firft time he pafles the line, or 
tropics; from which he may be redeemed 
by paying a certain forfeit. Hence 

BAPTISER, to duck, &c. 

BaPrisER un vaiffau, to give a fhip her 
name at the time of launching. - 

BARAT, or BARATERIE, the forfeiture 
or fine paid by the mafter of a fhip and 
his crew, for embezzling part of the car- 
go, or fuffering it to be damaged by ne- 
elect of flowage, &c. 

BARBE, Sec SAINTE-BARBE, 
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BARBES d’un vaiffeau, the entrance or 
fore-foot of a fhip. 

BARBEYER, to touch or fhiver ; ex- 
prefled of a fail when fhaking in the 
wind. 

BARCES, fhort cannon, refembling a fal- 
conet, formerly ufed-at fea. 

BARCO-LONGO, a Spanifh coafting- 
boat. 

BARDIS, water-boards or weather-boards. 

Barpis alfo implies the partitions occa- 
fionally formed inthe hold to feparate 
different {pecies of grain, when the fhip 
is laden therewith, &c. 

BARGE, an old word for fkiff or yawl. 

BARIL, BaARILLAGE, BARIQUE, fmall 
cafks of different fizes. 

BaRIL de poudre, a powder cafk, contain- 
ing an hundred pounds of gun-powder. 

BARILLARD, the fteward, or officer who 
has charge of the wine and water in the 
row, gallies. 

BARIQUES a feu, or foudroyantes, thun- 

_ dering-barrels, or cafks which contain 
the fire-pots in a fire fhip. 

BARQUE, a fettee, or three-mafted veflel 
with Jateen fails. | 

BARQUE à eau, a watering-boat, or veflel 
employed for carrying water. 

BARQUE d’avis, an advice-boat. 

BARQUE de defcente, a fort of lighter. 

BARQUE, dé vivandier, a provifion-boat; a 
bumboat. ‘yy 

BARQUE droite, the order to trim the boat 
upright, when, fhe heels. | 

BARQUE en fagot, a boat in frame; an af- 
femblage of. all the pieces of. a ‘boat, 
ready formed and put on fhip-board, in 
order to build her at.the place where fhe 
may be required. 

BARQUE longue, or double chaloupe, à fort of 
pinace, or large long-boat. 

BARQUEROLES, BARQUETTE, or 
BARCANETTE, 2 fort of paflage boats. 

BARRE, the bar of a harbour; alfo a chain 
of rocks. 

Barre à bord, hard-over! the order to put 
the helm clofe to the fhip’s fide. 

Barre d’arcaffe, atranfom. See LissEs. 

Barre de gouvernail, the tiller of the helm. 

BARRE de gouvernail, toute a bord, the whole 
force of the helm when the tiller is hard 
a-ftarboard, or hard a-port. 

Change la BARRE, the order to the fteerf- 
man to fhift the helm. 
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Pouffe la BARRE à arriver, no nearer, put 
the helm a-weather. 

Pouffe la BARRE à venir au vent, uff, or 
keep your luff. 

BARRE de pompe, the pump-fpear. 


BARRE de pont, the deck-tranfom, parallel 


to the wing-tranfom. 


BARRER, to fecure; as, BARRER un 


port, to fecure or defend a harbour, by 
fixing a boom acrofs the mouth of it. 

BARRES, the booms or chains fixed acrofs 
a harbour, to fecure it from the affaults 
of anenemy. See ESTACCADE. 

BARRES de cabeffan, the bars of the crab or 
capftern. 

Barres de contre-arcaffe, or fous barres 
d’arcaffe, the lower tranfoms. 

Barres d’éceutille, the hatch-bars. 

BARRES de huney barreaux, or teffcaux, the 
frames of the crofs-trees and treftle-trees. 

Barrusde panneaux d'écoutille, the carlings, 
or ledges placed athwart under the co- 
vers of the hatchways. 

Barres de porte, the gun-port bars, by 
which their covers are faftened in. 


Barres de virevaut, the hand-fpikes, or 


bars of a windlafs. 
BARRILLARD. See BARILLARD. 
BARROTE, full to the beams; an epithet 
given to a veflel which is laden up to the 
‘beams of her.deck. Whence 


BARROTS, the beams of thehigherdecks.. 


BARROTINS, ledges, or fmall fpars, ~ 


placed between the beams. 

BARROTINS de calebotis, ledges of the grat- 
ings. 

haine d’écoutilles, the fpurs of the 
beams, or the pieces which are joined td 
the beams, to fortify the deck a-breaft of. 
the hatchways. 

BAS de foie, iron-garters ; a cant term im- 
plying bilboes or fetters. 

Bas /e pavillon, the orders to haul down the 
colours. ; 

BASBORD, the larboard. or left fide of à. 
fhip. 

Vaiffeau de Bassor», a. low-built veflel, 
whofe deck extends not throughout her 
whole length. sy 

BasBorD fout, hard a-port; the order to. 
put the helm clofe to the larboard fide. 

BASBORDES or Basporouts, the lar- 
board-watch. 

BASE des. fabords, the plank between the 
ae edges of the gun-ports and the 
wale, 
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BAS-FOND, a fhoal or fhallow.. : 

BASSE, or BATTURE, a ridge of rocks. 
fand-banks, &c. with breakers. 

Basse eau, low-water; the laft of the: 
ebb. 


BASSES vwoiles, the courfes,. or principal: 


lower fails, of afhip. — ; 

BASSIN, a bafin or bafon; alfo a fmall. 
harbour within a larger one. 

BASTARD de racage, the parrel-rope. 

BASTARDE, the largeft fail of a galley., 
which is only earried in fair weather and. 
light winds. . 

BASTARDES, or BaTraRDELLEs; 
fquare-flerned row-gallies. 

BASTINGAGE, painted quarter-cloths,. 
or waift-cloths; alfo the quarter-nett-. 
ings, &c. 

BAS TUDE, a peculiar fort of fifhing-net.. 

BATAILLE #ravak, a general or par- 
ticular fea fight. 

BATARDEAU, a fort of dam. 

BATAYOLLES, the quarter-ftanchions,, 
or the ftanchions which fupport the rails. 
of the waift and quarter. 

BATAYOLETTES, fmall ffanchions.. 
ufed to fuftain the awnings. 

BATEAU, a general name for feveral 

-kinds of boats ; as 

Bare au déleffeur,a ballaft-boat, or lighter.. 

Bareau pécheur, a filbing-boat, &c. 

BATELE’E, the lading; or number of: 
paffengers, to be carried in a boat. 

BATELIERS, the boat-men ; the wherry-. 
men, 

BATIMENT, a veffel or fmall.fhip of: 
any. kind. 

BATON aftroncmique, Jacob’s ftaff; an. 
inftrument formerly ufed for taking al-. 
titudes at fea. 

Baron à meche, a lint-ftock. See BOUTE-- 
FEU. 

Baton dé flamme, the ftick which fpreads: 
the inner part of a pendent. 

Baton de giroiiette, the {pindle or flag-ftafF 
upon which the vane turns, at the maft- 
head. 

Baton de juftice, a cobbing-board. 

Baton de pavillon, or d’ enfeigne, the flag- 
taf, or enfign-ftaff.. 

Baton de vadel, or de guifpon,, the handle 
of a long tar-brufh, or pitch-mop. 


BATONNWE d’eau, the quantity of wa- 


ter thrown, out by a fhip’s pump at each . 


ftroke of the brake or handle. 
BATTANT de pavillon, the fluttering or 
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‘waving of an enfign, as it flies in the 
wind, 

BATTERIE, the whole range of cannon 
placed on both fides of any one deck 
in a veffel of war. 

Barvrertse & demie, a deck and a half of 
cannon ; fpoken:of a frigate which car- 
ries cannon on her upper-deck and quar- 
ter-deck only. 


Mette la BATTERIE déhors, the order to | 


run the guns out. 

Mette la BATTERIE dedans, run in the 
guns. \ 

BATTRE aux champs, to found a march 
or chafe at fea. 

BATTRE à Diane, to beat a reveille on 
-the drum, as at day-break. 

BATTRE /a marche, to give the fignal for 
failing. 

BATTU, weather-beaten, fhattered by a 

: ‘form, or difabled in battle. 

BATTURE. See Basse. 

BAU, a beam of the lower-decks. 

Bau de dale, the hindermoft or aftmoft 

\ beam. 

Bau. de lof, the foremoft beam in a fhip. 

Bav-maitre, or Maitre-Bau, the midfhip- 
beam, or the beam which is placed at 
the extreme breadth. 

BAUX-/aux, or Faux-BAUX, the beams 
of the orlop. 

BAUDET, a fawyer’s frame, horfe, or 

… treftle. 

BAUQUIERES, the clamps, or inner 
planks, by which the beams of a fhip 
reft upon her fides. 

BAYE, a bay, or bight. 

BAYES, or Bates, dun vaiffequ, the 
holes in the deck through which the 
matfts are let down, called alfo the part- 
ners. 

BEAUPRE’, the bowfprit. Whence 

Petit BEAUPRE’, the jib-boom. 

Beaupre’ fur poupe, clofe behind ; fpoken 
of one fhip which is fo near to the 
flern of another, in chafe or other- 
wife, that the bowfprit of the former 
hangs over the ftetn of the latter. 

BEC de corbin, a caulker’s fharp iron, or 
inffrument, with which he cuts ‘the old 

» oakum out of a feam. 

BE/LANDRE, a fmall veflel, carrying 
about eighty tons, and ufually navigated 
by three or four men. This is nowife 
like the Enghith bilander. 
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BELLE, ‘the main-deck, or waift. See 
EMBELLE. 

BERCEAUX. See Bicor, 

BERCHE. See BARCESs. 

BERGE, a bold fhore; alfo an artificial 
mound, or rampire, on the banks of a 
river, to prevent it from overflowing. 

BERNE, a waft of the enfign : hence 

Mettre le pavillon en BERNE, to hoift the 
enfign with a waft. | 

BESSON, the arching or convexity of the 
beams and decks. See T'oNTURE. 

BESTION, the head, or ornamental fi- 
gure, on the prow of a fhip. 

BIDON, or CANETTE, a cann. 

BIGOTS, the ribs of a parrel. 
CAGE. 

BIGUES, certain props, or fhoars, let into 
the ports of a fhip, to bear her up when 
fhe refts upon the ground; alfo the mafts 
of a fheer-hulk. 

BILLE, the beckets of the tacks and fheets. 

BILLER, to faften a rope to a boom, in 
order to ride or tow a boat. 

BILLOTS, dead-wood, or fhort pieces of 
timber laid upon the keel, between the 
crotchets, afore and abaft. See CONTRE- 
QUILLE. 

BISCUIT, bifcuit, fea-bread. 

BISE, vent de nord-nord-eft, the -north- 
north-eaft wind. 

BISTORD, fpun-yarn. 

Bisrorp dé trots fils, three-yarn fpun-yarn, 

BITTES, the bits Whence, 

BITTER cable, to bit the cable, 

BIT TON, a poft fixed on a wharf, or pier, 
whereto to faften a cable. 

BIT TONS, or Taquers, the top-fail- 
fheet bits. 

BITTURE, a range of the cable drawn 
upon the deck, as ready for bitting. 
BLEU, a temporary or acting officer, who 
performs the duty of another while the 

latter is fick or abfent. 

BLIN, a machine ufed to drive the wedges 
under a fhip’s bottom, when fhe is to 
be launched. 

BLOCQUER, or Broquer. See Proc- 
QUEER. 

BOÎTE du gouvernail, the rudder-cafe, or 
the box placed above the rudder-head, 
upon the deck, through which the tiller 

alles. 


BOMBARDE, a bomb-veffel, a ketch. 
See GALIOTE, 
BOMBE, 


See Rax 
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BOMBE, incurvated ; an epithet given 


by fhipwrights to crooked timber, fit , 


for knees, ‘crotchets, or ftandards. 

EOMERIE, bottomry. 

BON-FRAIS,a fteddy breeze, or frefh gale. 

BONNACE, calm weather, with a fmooth 
fea. 

BONNE de nage, fwift of rowing; a fine 
rower. 

BoNNE-VOGLIE, a volunteer-rower in the 

allies. 

BONNEAU, 2 buoy. See Boun’s and 
Orin. 

BONNETTE, the bonnet of a fail, alfoa 
general name for ftudding-fails. 

BonNETTE lardée, a bag or bafket charged 


with cinders, afhes, and chopped oakum, 


to be ufed in the aët of FoTHERING, 
which fee. 

Laffer la BoNNETTE, to lace-on the bon- 
net of a fail to it’s principal part. 

BONNETTES, ex étui, a general name 
for all ftudding-fails. 

BON-TOUR, a favourable fwing orturn: 
expreffed of a fhip when fhe keeps her 
hawfe clear by winding the right way. 

BORD, the fide of a fhip. 

Renver fer, tourner, changer le BORD, to veer 
or tack. 

Rend e le Born, to anchor, to come to an 
anchor. 

Born à bord, along-fide ; fpoken of two 
fhips lying near to each other. 

Born allongé, or qui allonge, along board; 
underftood of a veflel plying to wind- 
ward. 

Borp à terre, Born au large, ftanding in, 
or off, fhore. = 

Borp de la mer, the fea-coaft, or fhore. 

Borp fur bord, tack for tack, hank for 
hank. 

Faire un Borp, to make a tack. 

Bon Born, a good board. 

Courir même BoRD que l’ennemt, to ftand on 
the fame tack with the enemy. 

BORDAGE, the planks of a fhip’s fide. 
Hence 

Franc BoRDAGE, the outfide planks. 

BORDAGES de fond, the planks of the 
bottom or floor. | 

BOoRDAGES pour recouvrir les ponts, the 
planks of the decks. à 

BORDE au vent, & BorveE fous le vent, 
haul aft the fheets. 

BORDE'E, one board in. tacking; alfoa 
watch of part of the crew. 
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Faire le grande BoRDE’E, to fet a watch of 
half the fhip’s crew, when in any dan- 
gerous road, ufually called the fea- 
watch, 

Faire la petite BORDE'E, to fet the quar- 
ter-watch. 

Borpe’& de canon, all the guns on one fide 
of a fhip, ufually called a broadfide. 

Envoyer une BORDE'E, donner la BORDE’E, 
todifchargethebroadfideuponanenemy. 

Courir plufieurs BORDE'ES, to ply to wind- 
ward by boards, or by tacking. 

BORDER, to plank a fhip, or lay on her 
outfide planks; alfo to ftand towards, 
examine, or obferve the motions of an 
enemy at fea. 

Borper & brafer au vent, to trim the 
fails by the wind. | 

BorDER à quein, to plank a fhip with 
elench-work, or plank-over-plank. 

BoRDER ex louvelle, to lay on the planks 
level, or with their furfaces even. 

BorDER l’artimon, to haul the mizen-fheet 
flat aft, or clofe aft, 

BoRDER /es avirons, to fhip the oars ready 
for rowing. 

BorDER /es écoutes arrieres, to haul aft both 
fheets of a fail, for going afore the 
wind. ; 

BorDer les écoutes tout plat, to tally the 
fheets flat aft. 


BorDER un vaiffeau, to board or enter a 


fhip, either in a hoftile or friendly man- 
mers : A 

BorDER une voile, to trim a fail by the 
tacks and fheets. 


BORDIER, lap-fided ; exprefled of a fhip. 


which is ftronger on one fide than the 
other. - 

BORE'AL, vent Borgat, the northern 
wind, 


BORNAGER, a method of fhoving a 


great boat off from the fhore, in a river, 


by fixing one end of the fetting-pole 
againdt her fide, whilft. the other bears 
upon the ground. 

BOSPHORE, a ftreight, or narrow chan- 
nel; as the Thracian Bofphorus. 

BOSSAGE, a name given by fhipwrights 
to crooked timber, fit for knees, &c. 

BOSSE, a powder-flafk, ufed by privateers, 
in, naval engagements. | 

Serre-BossEe, the fhank-painter. 

BOSSEMAN, or fecond contre maitre, the 
boatfwain’s mate. 

BOSSER Z’anere, to ftow the anchor upon, 
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the bow, &c. to hoift it up thereon by 
the cat and fifh-tackles. 

Bosser le Cable, to ftopper the cable. 
From 

BOSSES, ftoppers of the fhrouds or ftays. 

Bosses à aiguillettes, or à rubans, ftoppers 
of the cable. 

Bosses de chaloupe, or de canot, the boat’s 
painter or mooring-rope. 

Bosses du boiffoir, or de bout, the anchor- 
{toppers at the cat-head. 

BOISSOIRS, the cat-heads of a fhip. 

BOT, a boat, of feveral kinds. Whence 

Paquet-Bot, a packet, or packet-boat. 

BOUCHE, the mouth ofariver. Bouchaut 
is alfo fometimes. ufed in this fenfe. 

BoucHE de canon, the bore or caliber of a 
piece of ordnance. 

BOUCHIN, the extreme breadth of afhip, 
from outfide to outfide. 

BOUCHON d’étoupe, de foin, ow de paille, 
the wad of acannon, formed of oakum, 
hay, &c. 

BOUCHOTS, pens, or places enclofed by 
hurdles, for fifhing on the fea-coait. 

BOUCLE, fhackles or bilboes. 

Mettre un matelot fous BOUCLE, to confine 
a failor, or put him irons. 

En port Bouce’, a harbour which is land- 
locked. 

BOUDINURE de l’arganeau, the pudden- 
ing of the anchor. See EMBODINURE. 

BOUE'E, a buoy. 

Boun’E de bout de mat, a wooden-buoy, 
formed of an end of a maft. 

BouE’E de barril, a can-buoy, or nun- 
buoy.. 

BOUGE, incurvated; fpoken of a piece of 
timber; alfo of the rounding or con- 
vexity of the decks and beams. See 
TONTURE. 

BOUILLAR, a fquall, a cloud charged 
with wind and rain. | 
BOUILLONEMENT,, the rippling of a 
river, as itis difcharged into the ocean. 
BOULETS,, balls or bullets of a cannon. 

Whence 

Bours rouge, red-hot bullets. 

BouLerTs à chaîne, chain-fhot. 

Bouzers à branches, or à deux têtes, bar- 
fhot, or double-headed fhot. 

BOULIER, a fort of fifhing-net. 

BOULINE, the bowline of a fail. 

Bovine de la grand voile, the main bow- 
line. 

BouLINE de revers, the lee-bowline, 
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Faire courir la BOULINE, to fentence a 
criminal to run the gauntlope. 

BOULINER. See ALLER ala bouline, 

BOULINGUE, the royal-fail. 

BOULINIER, a fhip that fails clofe- 
hauled. Hence box Bouniniar figni- 
fies a fhip that plies well to windward. 

BOULON, an iron bolt. See CHE- 
VILLE. 

BouLons d’afut, the bolts of the gun-car- 
riages. 

BOUQUE, an entrance or channel be- 
tween iflands or in narrow feas. 

BOUQUETS, the fore-thwarts or fore- 
fheets of a boat. 

BOURCER un voile, to carry a fail clewed 
up, or hauled up in the brails.. See Car- 
GUER. 

BOURCET,, a name given to the fore- 
fail and fore-maft of {mall. veffels in the 
Englifh Channel. 

BOURGEOIS, the proprietor or owner 
of a fhip. © 

Bourczois is alfo the perfon who bargains 
with a fhipwright to build a fhip, called 
the contractor or fhip’s hufband. 

BOURGUIGNON, an ifland of ice. 

BOURRASQUE, aviolent fquall of wind. 

BOURRE, the wadding of a charge in 
artillery. 

BOURRELET, or BourLeT, the pud- 
denings of the yards. 

BOURSE, or Bourcs, the exchange, or 
place of refort of merchants, mariners, 
&c. in a commercial fea-port. 

BOUSSOLE, or Compas de route, the 
fea-compafs, 

BoussozE affolée, an erroneous or defective 
compafs. See AFFOLE’E. 

Boussoxe de cadran, an horizontal dial, 
with a magnetical needle. 

BOUT de beaupré, a boom ufed for a bow- 
fprit in fmall veffels.. à 

Bour de corde, a rope’s end, a fhort piece 

_ of rope. | 

Bours de cable, pieces of junk, or old cable, 

Bours de corde, a cat of nine tails, colt or 
rope’s end for punifhment, 

BouT de vergue, the yard-arm, but more 
particularly that part of it which reaches 
beyond the upper corners of it’s refpec- 
tive fail, to extend the reef. 

BOUTE-DEHORS, the ftudding-fail- 
booms: this name is alfo given toa fmall 
malt erected in the tops, to hoift up and 
fix the caps on the maft-head. 

BouTE- 
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Bovre-peHors, is likewife a boom to 
bus off fome contiguous fhip, particu- 
larly when fhe approaches for any Ko- 
ftile purpofe, as to board, &c. in which 
fenfe it is ufually called fre boom. 

Boure delof, or BouTe-Lor, the bumkin, 
or boom of the fore-tack. 

BoOUTE-FEU, a lint-ftock; alfo the name 
of an officer who is appointed to fire the 
cannon. 

Boure-Lor. See Boure de lof. 

Bouter le cable au.cabeftan, & virer l'ancre, 

to bring the cable to the capftern, or to 
bring-to the cable, and heave towards 
the anchor. 

BOUTEILLES, the quarter-badges of a 
fhip, See Bacon. 

Boureizzes de callebafe, bundles of buo- 
yantr ufhes, ufed in the exercife of learn- 

ing to fwim.' 
BOUT ER, to bear off, to pufh, to join, 
&c. 

Bourer 4 l’eau, to launch into the water, 
to put to fea. ‘ 

Bouter au lérge, to fland out into the 
offing. 

Bouter de lof, to haul the wind; to trim 
fharp. 

BOUTES, large cafks, which hold frefh 
water for the ufe of a fea-voyage. 

BOUTEUX, or Bout de quevre, a fort of 
fifhing-rod. 

Bie rer la bonette. See Box- 

ET TE. 

BOYE. Sce Bour’r or BALISE. 

BOYER, a kind of Dutch floop. 

BRAGUE, the breeching of a cannon 
ufed at fea, 

BRAL, pitch. Hence braier un vaiffean, is 
to pay the feams of a fhip with hot melt- 
ed pitch, after they are caulked with 
oakum. It is fometimes mixed with 
other compofitions, to nourifh the tim- 
ber, and is then called Brat gras. 

BRANCHE de cifres, beaconage ; a fmall 
duty paid by fhipping in France, for 
keeping the beacons in repair. 

BRANCHE /uperieure d'une courbe, the upper 
part of a knee or ftandard. 

BRANCHE d’embas, the lower arm of a 
knee, &c. 

BRANLE, a hammock. 


* This manœuvre, according to the beft of 
ony information, is very little known pens our 
‘mariners ; it is performed by Linthg, or daubling, 
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Tendre les BRANLES, to fling the ham- 
mocks, 


BRANLE bas, or fort BRANLY, the order 
to lath up and take down:all the ham- 


mocks between-decks, in order to pre- 
pare for engagement, or otherwife to 
clear the fhip. 

BRAS, the brace of .a yard. ‘ 

Tenir un Bras, to haul in and fallen the 
brace. 

Bon Bras, braced to.a large wind; bra- 
ced-in. 

Bras de revers, the lee-brace. 

Bras, or BRANCHES d’ancre, the anchor- 
arms. 

BRASSE, a ew) or meafure of fix 
nek 

BRASSEYAGE, the inner quarters of a 
yard between the fhrouds. 

BRASSER 2 faire fervir, to fill the fails 
after they have been braced a-back. 

BRASSER au veut, to brace the fails in ; or 
to haulin the weather-braces. 

Brasskr les voiles fur le mât, to brace the 
fails aback, or lay t evn to the matt. 
This is alfo called BRASSER à contre. 
See COFFFER, 

BRASSER fous le vent, to brace to leeward, 
to brace-up the yards, 

BRAYES, the tarred canvas coats of the 

- maf, : 

BREDINDIN, a fmall ftay-tackle, or 
butten, affixed to the main-ftay. 

BREF, a fort of warrant or commiffion 
from the ftate, allowing a fhip to pur- 
chafe provifions, conducting her fafe on 
the coaft, and exempting her from other 
duties, 

BREGIN, a fort of fifhing-net, with very 
fmall mefhes, ufed in “the Meditetra- 
nean. 

BREQUIN, or Ville-Brequin, a fhip- 


wright’s wimble to bore wood. 


BRESSIN, a tackle-hook. See PALAN. - 


BREVET, CoNnNOISSEMENT, POLICE de 
chisr gemieit, a bill of lading. 2 


BREvET @officier, the commifion or war — 


rant of an officer. 
BREUILLER. . See CARGUER. 
BREUILS. SeeCARGUES, VTT 
and GARCETTES. 
BRIDER l'encre, to fhoe the anchor #, 


the flukes of an anchor, with two pieces of plank, 
to ftrengthen and prevent them from turning in a 


foft and oozy ground, 
BRIEUX, 


CAUSE 


BRIEUX,.a term ufed in Britanny to ex- 
prefs the falutation of ftriking the flag, 
or top-fails, to an admiral, &c. Alfo a 
duty paid for entering a harbour. 

BRIGANTIN, a fmall light veflel, na- 

« vigated by oars and fails ; but differing 
extremely from the veflel known in 
England by the name of brig or bri- 

antine. 

BRIMBALE, the brake or handle of a 
fhip’s pump. 

BRION, the fore-foat, placed at the ex- 
tremity of the keel: forward. 

BRAS, a duty formerly paid to the lord of 
the manor, by thofe who fuffered fhip- 
wreck thereon. This unjuit exaction is 
now totally abolifhed. See DEgris. 

BRISANT, or Brisans, a fhelf or ridge 
of rocks near the furface of the water, 
and diftinguifhed by the breakers, that 
burft over it; it is alfo applied to the 
breakers themfelves. 

BRISE, a freth gale or breeze ; alfo the 
trade-winds, or fea-breezes between the 
tropics. 

Brisk carabinée, a violent wind or fquall. 


BRISER, to fplit, or dafh forcibly againft 
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a rock or fhelf; expreffed of a fhip when 
fhe is ftranded. 
BRISES, the land-winds which blow dur- 
ing the night in the Welft-Indies, &c. 
BROCHETER, to give the fcantlings of 
the feveral pieces of a fhip’s frame. _ 

BROU, the bark of the cocoa, ef which 
the Indians form the cordage ufed in 
their fhipping. 

BRUINE, {mall drizzling rain. 

BRULOT,, a fire-fhip. 

BRUME, a mift or fog at fea. 

Tems EMBRUME’, or couvert de brouillard, 
thick mifty weather. | 

BUCENTAURE, a fort of galley ufed by 
the ftate of Venice, when the doge per- 
forms the annual ceremony of efpoufing 
the fea. 

BUCHE, a herring bufs, or fmall Ay-boat 
ufed in the herring-fifhery. 

BULLETIN, a certificate given to fea- 
officers and failors, when they are re- 
giftered in a port, to teftify their quali- 
ties, age, privileges, and time of fervice. 

BURINS. See T'APPES. 

BUTIN, the pillage or plunder of a prize 


taken from “an enemy. 
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ABANE, a flat-bottomed paflage- 
| boat, with a deck, navigated on the 
river Loire. H 

CABANES, the cabins or apartments 
wherein the officers'and failors fleep or 
mefs aboard a fhip. See TEUGUE. 

CABESTAN, the capftern or crab of a 
fhip. 

Virer au CABESTAN, to heave at. the cap- 
ftern. 

CABILLOT, a toggel; alfo a wooden pin 
for belaying ropes. 

CABLE, the cable ; alfo a meafure of 120 
fathoms, called by the Englifh feamen 
a cable’s length. 

CABLE à pic, the fituation of the cable 
when the fhip is clofe a-peek upon her 
anchor... 

Case de touei, a ftream-cable, or large 
haufer. 

CABLE tourné, or qui aun tour, or demi-tour, 
a foul haufe; a crofs or elbow in the 
haulé.. 7 


Bitter le CABLE, to bit the cable, or clap 
it on the bits. See BITTER. 

Couper, or tailler le CABLE, to cut the ca- 
ble in the haufe. 

Donner le CABLE à un vaiffeau, to give a 
cable’s end to another fhip ; to take a 
fhip in tow at fea. 

Filer du CABLE, to flack out or veer away 
the cable. See FILER. 

Laiffer trainer un CABLE fur le fillage dis 
vaiffeau, to drag a cable in the fhip’s 
wake in order to retard her courfe, 
when fhe is chafed by a veflel of inferior 
force, which is decoyed, by this ftra- 
tagem, till within reach of her cannon. 

Lover un CABLE, to coil a cable. 

CABLEAU, the painter, or mooring-- 
rope of a boat. 

CABLER, to make large ropes or cables. 

CABOTAGE, the art of a coafting-pilot; 


as the knowledge of the fhore, the tides, 


ports, rivers, capes. foundings, orc. on. 
any particular coait. 


CABOTER, 
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CABOTER, to coaft, or fail along the 
fhore between cape and cape... 

CABOTIERE, a large : flat-bottomed 
lighter with a long rudder. 

CA! BRE, a fort ay gin, or machine re- 


fembling the fheers of a thi ip, and ufed: 


to heave up pieces of timber on the 
wharf of a river. 

CABRIONS, certain wedges fixed under 
the train of a gun-carriage, to fecure the 
cannon when the fea is very high. 

CADENS de hauban, the chains of the 
fhrouds, the chain-plates. 


CADRE, a bed-frame, refembling the 


frame of a cott, wherein the fea-officers 
fleep : thefe are ufually bottomed with 
fmall cords by the French, and flung by 


the corners without a cott, or cover of 


canvas, 

CAGE. See Huns, 

CAGOUILLE, a fort of volute or orna- 
ment fixed on the extremity of the prow 
of polacres, xebecs, tartans, as exhibited 
in fig. 12. plate XII. 

CALC. the yaw] or fkifF of a galley; alfo 

Mol Polith veflel, navigated on the 

Black Sea. 

CAIES, a ridge of rocks, or fand- banks ; 
dede the Wee Indies, keys. 

CAILEBOTIS, the gratings of the hat- 
ches, 

CAJOLER, to ply to windward with the 
tide ; to work by fhort tacks. 

CAISSE de poulie, See ARCASSE and 
MouFFLE, 

CAJUTES, the cabins or + bed- places, 
which are ranged along the infide of a 


merchant-fhip, for the common failors, - 


&c. 

CALANGE, or CALE, a fmall harbour 
behind a hall or rifing ground, on the 
 -fea-coalt. 

CALCETS, the cheeks or hounds of the 
maft, which fuppert the brazen blocks 
ina galley. 

CALE, the hold of a fhip; likewife the 
"lead of a fifhing-line ufed to fink the 
bait. 

Donner la CALE, to duck or plunge an 

offender from the yard-arm into the i 
by way of punifhment. 

Donner Ja grand CALE, to keel-haul; a 
punifhment peculiar to the Dutch. 

CALE-BAS, a down-haul, or down-haul 
tackle. 
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CALE-HAUBAN, a breaft back-ftay for 
the top-maft or top-gallant-maft. 

CALER, to fink down in the water; alfo 
to founder at fea. 

Caer /es voiles. See AMENER. 

CaALER alfo fignifies to quoin or wedge up 
any thing. 

CADE-E OUT, the orderto let go amain, 
or at once. 

CALFAS, or rather CALFAT, calking. 

CALFA a or CALFATEUR, a calker, 

Carat alfo fienifies a calking-iron. 

CALFAT double, a calker’s making-iron. 

CALFATER, to calk a fhip or boat. 

CALFATIN, a calker’s boy, who fpins. 
or twifts his oakum. 

CALIBRE, the bore of a cannon er other 
fire-arm. 

CALIBRE de vaiffeau, the model ts fhip. 

CALIORNE, a winding-tackle; a tackle 
formed by a rope pafling through two 
three-fold blocks, 

CALME, calm, a ceflation of wind. 

CALME fout plat, a dead calm, or a flat 
calm. Whence 

CALMER, to become calm. 

CAMBRER, to bend the planks or boards 
of a fhip to their proper curve, by 
ftoves, &c. 

CAMPAGNE fur mer, a voyage, a cruife 
at fea during a feafon, or limited {pace 
_of time. 

CANAL, a canal, ftreight, or channel. 
CawaL del ’étrave, the concavity in the top 
of the ftem, wherein the bowfprit refts. 
CaNnat, or CREUX autour d’une poulie, the 
channel of a block through which the 

rope pafles, over the fheave or wheel. 

CANDELETTE, the fore tackle. See 
CaPION. 

CANEFAS, canvas or fail-cloth. See 
‘TOILE. 

CANON, acannon, or piece of ordnance, 

CANON 2 ‘Ja Jerre, a gun houfed athwart, © 
with the top of it’s muzzle bearing 
againft the upper edge of the port. 

CANON allongé contre le bord, a gun houfed 
fore-and-aft, clofe to the fhip’s fide, a= 
breaft of it’s own port. 


CANON aux fabords, a gun levelled to the 


point-blank range. 

CANON de courfier, “the bow-chafe of a row- 
galley. 

CANON dériaré, a cannon drawn i in to be 
charged. 

CANON 
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Canon détapé, a cannon with its tompion 
taken out. 

CanNoN’moindre, a cannon whofe calibre is 
not proportioned to the thicknefs of the 

metal. < 

Canon renforcé, a cannon whofe breech is 
reinforced, i.e. thicker than the calibre, 
which is the ufual dimenfion. 

CANONNER, to cannonade; to fire a 
broadfide. 

CANONNIER de vaiffeau, the gunner of 
a fhip. 

Second maitre CANNONIER, the gunner’s 
mate. 5 

CANNONIERS, the quarter-gunners or 
artillery-men, of a fhip. 

CANOT, a fhip’s boat, cutter, or yawl. 

CANOT de bois, a canoe. 

Canor jaloux, a crank boat. 

CANOTS, Indian canoes 
kinds. 

CANTANETTES, the light-ports in the 

… ftern of a galley. 

CANTIBAI, a name given by fhip- 
wrights to timber which is full of cracks, 
or fhakes, &c. 

CANTIMARON. See CATIMARON, 

CAP, the head or prow of a fhip. 

Porter le Cap fur l'ennemi, to bear towards 
the enemy. \ 


of various 


Où eff le CAP? how is the head? how does | 


the fhip wind ? > 

Cap, a cape, head-land, or promontory. 

Doubler le CAP, to double, or-fail round, 
a capes 

. Cap de more. See CHOUQUET. 

Cap de mouton, the dead-eye of a fhroud 
or flay. 

Cap de mouton à croc, an iron-bound dead- 
eye, with a hook. 

Cap de mouton de martinet, the dead-eye of 
a crow-foot. See Moque. 

CAPACITE d'un vaiffeau, the burthen or 
tonage of a‘fhip. 

CAPE, or Granp Pacri, the mainfail. 

Capeyer, or Etre à la CAPE, to try under 
the mainfail, or fome other of the 
courfes, when all the topfails, &c. are 
furled. 

, CAPELAGE, the eye or collar of a pair 
of fhrouds or backitays. 

CAPELER les haubans, to fix the fhrouds 
on the maft-head. 
CAPION, the ftern-poft of a galley. See 

RoDE. . 
CaAr1oN de proue, the fem of a galley. 
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Caprion à capion, from ftem to ftern. 

CAPITAINE dun vaiffeau de guerre, the 
captain of a fhip of war. 

CAPITAINE d'armes, a captain of ma- 
rines, 

CAPITAINE du hauthord, the captain of a 
fhip of the line. 

CAPITAINE du petit état, a maîter and 
commander. 

CAPITAINE de ports, the commandant of 
a detachment of marines, appointed to 
guard a dock-yard, and the fhipping in 
the harbour, 

CAPITAINE de matelots, an officer re- 
fembling our captain of the fore-caftle. 
CAPITAINE en fecond, the fecond captain, 

or firft lieutenant, of a fhip of war. 

CaPITAINE garde-côte, a captain of the 
militia appointed to guard the coafts. 

CAPITAINE, or CAPITAINESSE, a name 
formerly given to the principal galley of 
France. 

CAPLANIER, a cod-fifher, a veflel ap- 
pointed to fifh and cure cod; alfo the 
men employed in this fervice. 

CAPON, the cat-tackle. 

CAPONNE, the order to cat the anchor. 

CAPONNER l'ancre, to cat the anchor, or 
draw it up to the cat-head. 

CAPOSER, to bring a fhip to, with her 
helm a-lee. 

Faire CAPOT, to cant, over-fet, or turn 
topfy-turvy. 

CAPRE, a veffel of war, or armed fhip. 

CAQUE de poudre, a powder-cafk ; alfo a 
herring-barrel ; whence 

CAQUEURS, failors appointed to cure 
and barrel the herring. 

CARACORE, an Indian veñlel, peculiar 
to the ifland of Borneo. 

CARAMOUSSAIL, a merchañt-fhip of Tur- 
ky, conftruéted with a very high ftern. 

CARAQUE, a name given by the Portu- 

uefe to fhips employed in the Brazil 
and the Eaft-India trade. 

CARAVELLE, a fmall fquare-fterned 
Portuguefe veffel, navigated with lateen 
fails; and efteemed very expeditious, 

CARCASSE, the carcafe or ribs of a fhip, 
before the planks are laid on, or-after’ 
they are ripped off. {1 

CARENAGH, a careening wharf. 

CARENE, the outfide ofa fhip’s bottom. 
‘Lhis word is fometimes ufed for the keel. 

CARENE entier, aithorough careen, by 
which a fhip is heaved keel-out, 
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Demie CARENE, a parliament-heel ; or 
boot-topping. 

CARENER, donner la carene à un vaiffeau, 
to careen or heave down a fhip with ca- 
reening tackles to a wharf or pontoon. 

CARGADOR, the perfon who procures a 
freight or voyage for a merchant-fhip. 

CARGAISON, the cargo, or articles of a 
fhip’s lading. 

CARGUE & vex, a flab-line. 

CARGUER, to clue up a fail,. or haul it 
up in the brails. 

CARGUER l’artimon, to brail up the mizen. 

CARGUER de point de la voile qui eff fous le 
vent, to haul up the lee-clue-garnet, or 
goofe-wing of a fail. 


CARGUES, a general name for the brails 


of a fail, comprehending the clue-lines,, 


bunt-lines, leech-lines, &c. 
CARGUES d'artimon, the brails of the mizen. 
Meitre les baffes voiles. fur les CARGUES, to 
haul-up the courfes, or haul the courfes 
up in the brails. 


Mettre les.huniers fur les CARGUES, to clue- 


up the top-fails. 
CARGUES boulines, the leech-lines: 
CARGUES de fond, the bunt-lines. 


CARGUES de hune. See RETRAITE de 


bune. 


CARGUES deffous le vent, the lee-brails,. 


&e. 
CARGUES du vent, the brails to windward,. 
or weather-brails. 
CARGUES point, the clue-garnets,. or clue- 
lines. 

CARGUEUR, the top-block of atop-gal- 
lant-maft, 
CARLINGUE, or contre quille, the kelfon. 
CARLINQUE de cabeflan, the ftep of the 

capftern. 
CARLINQUE de pied de mât, the ftep of a. 
maft. 
{ARNAU, the lateen forefail of a fettee 
or polacre. à 
CARREAU. See LissEe de platbord. 
CARTAHU, girt-line, or gurt-line. 


CARTE marine, a chart or map of the fea,. 


reprefenting it’s banks, rocks, fhoals, 
bays,. havens, &c. 

CARTE plate, or au point commun, the plain. 
chart. 

CARTON,,.a book containing acolleétion. 
of charts in folio.. 

CARTOUCHE, a cartridge to contain a 
charge of powder for. a cannon or other. 
fire-arm. ; 
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CATARACTES, water-falls. 
CATIMARON, a catamaran, or Indiam 
Yatton 
CATURS, armed veffels of Bantam. 
CAYES, keys,. or chains of rocks, nearly 
even with the furface of the fea. 
CEDRE, cedar-wood, which is efteemed 
excellent for fhip-building. 
CEINTES, a name formerly given to the 
wales. See PRECEINTES and Lisses. 
CENTRE de pefanteur, the center of gravity. 
CERCLE d’étambraie, or de cabeflan, an 
iron hoop that lines the hole of the- 
deck, within which the capftern turns 
upon it’s fpindle. 
CERCLES de boute-hors, the fluding-fail. 
boom-irons, — - 
CERCLES de hune, the top-rails, which for- 
merly furrounded the tops, when circular.. 
CERCLEs de pompe, the iron-hoops fixed on: 
the top of the pump, to ftrengthen it. 
CHABLEAU,, a tow-line, a large warp.. 
CHABLEUR, a water-officer, who has 
the care of the wherries. 
CHAÎNES de port, the boom or chain of a. 
harbour. See BARRE. 
CHAÎNES dé vergues, the top-chains. 
CHALAND, or Bac, a fort of lighter: 
ufed: on. the Loire.. k 
CHALINGUE, a light high-built Indian: 
veflel, formed without nails. : 
CHANDELIER de fanal, the iron-brace,. 
or crank, with it’s ftool, which fupports: 
the poop-lanthorn. 
CHANDELIER de pierrier,, the iron-crutch 
of a fwivel gun; alfo the wooden ftock,. 
hooped with iron, that contains the- 
focket wherein it refts and traverfes. 
CHANDELIERS de chaloupe; the crutches: 
of a boat, which fuftain the main-boom, 
or the maft and fail, when they are 
lowered, for the conveniency of row- 
eres tt 
Hy Set ay d'échelle, the ftanchions. _~ 
which fupport the entering ropes at the> 
gangway. 
CHANDELIERS de liffes, the iron-crutches,. 
or double ftanchions, of the quarters, &c. 
fixed in. a veflel of war, to extend the 
double nettings.. See FILaReT.. 
CHANDELIERS, de petit batiment, the 
crutches fixed on. the ftern or quarter of 
a boom-fail veffel, See CHANDELIERS 
de chaloupe.. 
CHANGER, in a naval fenfe, generally 
implies to tack, fhift, or relieve; as, | 
| CHAN- 
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CHANGER. de bord, to tack or veer. 
ViIRER de bord. - 

CHANGER l’artimon, to fhift over the 
mizen to the other fide. 

CHANGER /e quart, to change or relieve 
the watch. J 

CHANGER les voiles, to fhift the fails; to 
brace about ; to jibe. 

CHANGER les voiles, d'avant, ES les mettre 
Jur le mât, to brace the head-fails to 
the wind, to lay the head-fails to the 
matt. 

CHANTIER, the ftocks upon which a 
fhip is laid down to be built. 

CHANTIER, or ATTELIER, alfo fignifies 
a fhipwright’s yard or wharf. 

CHANVRE, hemp employed to make the 
fails and cordage of a fhip. - 

CHAPE, the inner box of a fea-compafs. 

CHAPEAU de maitre, a gratuity or due, 
required by the mafter of a fhip for each 
ton of goods which his veflel carries. 

CHAPELLE, the act of chapeling of a 
fhip. 

Faire, or pendre CHAPELLE, to chapel a 
fhip ; to build a chapel at fea. 
CHARGE, the cargo, burthen, or lading 
of a fhip. This is alfo called charge- 

ment. 

Etre CHARGE” à la côte, to be upon or near 
a lee fhore. 2 

CHARGEOIR, or lanterne a charger, a 

unner’s ladle. | 

CHARGER, to load a fhip, or take in 
her cargo. , 

CHARGER cn grenier, to load a fhip in 
bulk. 

CHARGER /a pompe, to fetch the pump. 

CHARGEUR-MARCHAND, or Mar- 
CHAND-CHARGEUR, the merchant who 
loads a fhip, or freights her to convey a 

“cargo to fome diftant place. ~ 

CHARNIER, a fcuttled cafk, ufed to 
contain water for the fhip’s crew to drink 
on the upper deck. 

CHAROI. See CHARROI. 

CHARPENTIER de navire, a fhipwright ; 
alto the carpenter of a fhip. ; 

CHARTE:PARTIE, a charter-party ; 
alfo a convention made by a company 
of merchants who trade together. 

CHASSE,-a chafe at fea, or flight of one 
veffel from another who purfues her. 

Prendre Cuasse, to ftand away from; to 
fly from, 


See 
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Donner CHASSE; or CHASSER, to give 
chafe, to purfue. 

Soutenir CHASSE, to make arunning-fight, 
to fight in retreat. 

Cuasse de proue, the head-chafe, or bow- 
chafe. See Piece de chaffe. 

CHASSER fur fon ancre, to drag the an- 
chor ; to bring the anchor home. 

CHAT, a cat, or fhip fo called. 

CHATEAU, a general name for the fore- 
caftle and quarter-deck of a deep-waiftea 
veffel. 

CHATEAU d’arriere, or de pouppe, the quar- 
ter-deck and poop. 

CHATEAU d'avant, or de proue, the fore- 
caftle. 

CHATTE, a fmall two-mafted veffel, 
formed like a cat or Norwegian pink. 

CHAUDERON de pompe, a plate of lead 
or copper, perforated with holes, to co- 
ver the bottom of a pump. 

CHAUDIERE, the great copper, or ket- 
tle, in which the provifions for the failors 
are boiled. 

CHAUDIERE 4 brai, or 4 gaudron, a pitch- 
kettle. 

CHAUFFAGE, breaming-fuel, furze, or 
faggots, ufed to burn the dirt from off a 
fhip’s bottom at the time of breaming. 

CHAUFFER, to bream a fhip, or burn 
the filth from off her bottom. 

CHAUFFER les foutes, to dry or feafon the 
bread-room, in order the better to pre- 
ferve the bifcuit during a fea-voyage. 

CHAUFFER un bordage, to bend a plank, or 
make it pliant by heating it. | 

CHAVIRER, or TREVIRER, to overfet, 
capfize, or turn any thing topfy-turvy. 

CHASSE, a prefent of money, or wine, 
given by the merchant to the mafter of a 
trading veffel, partly for himfelf, and 
partly to be diftributed amongit the 
{hip’s crew on a proper occafion. 

CHEBEC, or CHABER, a xebeck. 

CHEF, the ftem or head of a boat. 

Cuer is allo a junk, or end of a cable, 
ufed as an headfaft to a fhip, when fhe 
is ready to be Jaunched, and which is to 
retain her after fhe floats, till her an- 
chor is either carried out, or let fall 
froin the bow. | 

Curr d’eau, high-water. 
marée. 

Cuer defcadre, a commodore. 

CHEMIN, a range of fkeeds laid by fea- 
y 2 men, 


See HauTE 
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men, whereon to roll full cafks either a- bolts which faften one part to ano- 
fhore or aboard. iP EDERs . 
CHEMIN du halage, a path on the fide of CHEVILLOTS, belaying-pins, fixed in 
a river, or canal, for horfes to track the rails of {mall veffels. 
boats and veffels along the ftream. CHEVRE, agin, or triangle with pullies. 
CHEMISE à feu, or Sourre’r, acurtain, CHICAMBAUT,abumkin. SeeBourg- 
or piece of old canvas, diped in a com- LOF, Pale eae 
pofition of oil, petrol, camphire, and CHICANER /e vent, to ply or beat to 
other combuftible materials, and nailed windward. See LOUVIER. 
to the planks of an enemy’s fhip, when CHIORME, or rather CHIOURME, the 
it is intended to fet her on fire. See troop or crew of flaves belonging to one 
:FIRE-SHIP. 


ÿ row-galley, together with the volunteers 
CHENALER, to find out a channel by who row at the oars. 


the help of buoys, or of founding, where. CHIRURGIEN major, the furgeon of a 

the water is fhallow. : fhip. | 
CHENETS, a fort of iron claws ufed to CHOPINE, or CHOPINETTE de pompe, 

bend the planks of a fhip by fire. the lower pump-box. 
CHERSONESE, a peninfula. CHOQUE. ‘See Tour ET CHOQUE. | 
CHEVALET, a roller for paffing the CHOQUER Ztournevire, to furge the cap- 


cables from one place to another. ftern. 
CHEVAUCHER, to ride, or be fayed CHoquer la bouline,. to check the bow- 
upon ; a term in fhip-building. line. 
CHEVET de traverfin des bittes, the lining CHOSES de la mer, or du fat, wreck, or 
or doubling of the bits, which is em- whatever is found floating at fea, or 
_ ployed to prevent the cable from galling within certain limits of the fea-coaft, - 
them when the fhip rides with a great CHOUQUET, a cap of the maft-head. 
ftrain. | CHUTE des voiles, the depth of the fails. 
CHEVILLE, aniron-bolt, of which there CIEL embrumé, a cloudy, heavy, or dark 
aré feveral forts ufed in the conftruétion fky. ; 
of a fhip: as, * Crev fin, fine weather, a clear fky. | 
CHEVILLE @ boucle, a ring-bolt. CINGLAGE, or SINGLAGE, the run of 
CHEVILLE d boucles & à goupilles, a ring- a fhip for twenty-four hours, or the 
bolt which is fecured by a forelock. courfe and diftance fhe has made between 
CHEVILLE @ cfoc, a hook-bolt for the gun noon and noon. ; 
ports. ; CiNGLAGE alfo imports the pay or wages 
CHEVILLE @ goupilles, a forelock-bolt, or of mariners, 
‘bolt fitted to receive a forelock. CINGLER, or SINGLER, to fail with a 
CHEVILLE a grille & à boucles. See Gou- favourable wind on a particular courfe. 
FON, - 


CINQUENELLE, or CINCENELLE, a 
CHEVILLE à œilettes d’affut, the eye-bolts general name for the tackling of the 


of the gun-carriages. great guns, by which they are faftened 
CHEVILLE a@ tête de diamant, ox @ tête to the fhip’s fides, &c. : 

ronde, a round-headed bolt. , CINTRAGE, or CEINTRAGE, a name 
CHEVILLE @ tête perdu, a bolt whofe given to any kind of lafhing, or frap- 

head is funk into the timber wherein it ing, which furrounds the object it is in-, 

is driven, : tended to fecure. ' td La 
CHEVILLE d’affut, a gun-carriage bolt. CINTRER, or CEINTRER un vaiffeau 
CHEVILLE de fer à charger le canon, \an- quand il largue, to frap a fhip. 


grage-fhot. _ CIVADIERE, the fprit-fail. | 
CHEVILLE de pompe, the fhort pump-bolt, CLAIRON, a clear fpot in a cloudy fky. 
or bolt which conneéts the brake with CLAMP, a fheave, or fmall wheel, placed 


the fpear, in a mortife, as in the foot of a top-maft, 
CHEVILLE de potence de pompe, along pump- to pafs a rope through. | 
bolt, or bolt which faftens the brake to CLAN, a mortife or hole cut in a plank, 
-the cheeks or ears of the pump. matt, &c.lengthways, to admit a fheave. 


CHEVILLER, to bolt a fhip, or drive the Cran,orCLrampdebeaupré. See Coussin. 
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Cran, is alfo a fort of breaft-hook in a 
large lighter. 

CLAPET de pompe, the clapper of a pump - 
box. " 

CLAPETS, leathern flaps nailed, on the 
outfide of the fcuppers, inftead of fcup- 
per-hofes. 

CLASSE, a divifion of pilots, gunners, 
feamen, &c. engaged to ferve in any na- 
val armament during a limited time, 


after which they are relieved by another. 


divifion fent from the fhore. 

CLAVETTE, or GouPi tg, a forelock, 

CLEF... See CHEF. 

Curr de beaupré, or BARROT de coltis, the 
collar-beam, which is raifed a little 
above the fecond deck, to fortify the 
bowfprit. | 

CLEF de pierrier, the forelock of a pedrero 
or fwivel-gun. 

CLEF de pompe. See CHEVILLE de potence. 


CLEF de ton du mat, or CLEF de mat de 


hune, the iron or wooden fid of a top-maf. 

CLEFS de guindas, the cheeks of the 
windlafs. . 

- CLERC du guet, the clerk who aflembles 
and mufters the militia appointed to 

uard the fea-coaft. 

CLERCS du fecretaire, or du greffe de l’a- 
mirauté, the meflengers of the adnuralty. 
CLINCAR,a fort of flat-bottomed clinker- 
built. pram, or lighter, of Sweden and 

Denmark. 

CLOISSON, a range of ftanchions ufed 
to fupport the bulk-heads, or partitions, 
which feparate one cabin from another. 

CLOPOT EUSE, turbulent or agitated ; 
an epithet given to the fea when it runs 
high. 

Clan: an iron fpike, or nail, of any fize. 

CLOUS à river, a rivet,, or riveting-nail 
to be clenched at both ends. 

Cros des faberds, doubling-nails, to line the 

un-ports.. 

CO-BOURGEOIS, a co-partner in, or 


part-owner of, a fhip. 


COCHES d’affut de bord, the notches or : 


fteps of the carriage of a fhip-cannon. 
COEFFE'E, laid aback.) | 
Mettre tout à COEFFE’E, to'lay all flat-a- 
back. 
COEFFER, to back a fail to lay it to the 


mait. 


COFFRE à feu, a powder-cheft, fixed on | 


the deck or fide of a fhip, to be dif- 
charged upon a boarding enemy. 
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CorFRE à gargouffes, a cartridge-chett, 
which contains the filled cartridges in a 
fhip’s magazine. 

CoFFre de bord, a fea-cheft, a failor’s cheft. 
COINS d’arrimage, the quoins or coins 
ufed in the ftowage of a fhip’s hold, &c. 
Coins de chantier, the wedges driven be- 
tween the blocks and the keel, when a 

fhip is building. 

Coins de mât, the wedges of a maft, by 
which it is confined in the cap or part- 
ners. 

COITES, the ways,.or cradles, upon 
which a fhip gradually defcends, when 
fhe is firft launched into the water. 

Coires du guindas, the cheeks or bits of 
the windlafs, See CLEF du guindas. 

COLLET d’étai, the eye of a ftay placed 
over a maft-head. 

COLLIER d’étai, the collar or lower part 
of a ftay. 

CoLLiER du ton, or du choguet, the iron 
clamp of a French cap. As the caps of 
Englifh veffels are formed wholely of 
wood, this clamp is not in ufe amongft 
our fhipping. 

COLLIERS. de défenfe, the puddening of 
a boat’s ftem. 

COLOMBIERS, two fhores employed to 
launch a fhip into the water. 

COLONNE, a rank of fhips : one of the 
ranks of a fleet or fquadron of fhips when 
ranged in the ufual order of failing. 

COLTIS, the beak-head bulk-head, which 
is comprehended between the two cat- 
heads athwart, and defcends from the 
top of the fore-caftle to the platform 
of the head. 

COMBAT nzavel, a general or particular 
fea-ficht. | 

COMBUGER les futailles, to fill the wa- 
ter-cafks of a fhip with frefh water. 

COMITE, an under-officer of a galley, 
who commands the flaves. À 

COMMANDANT,. a commodore. . See 
Cuer d’efcadre. 

COMMANDE, holloa ! the anfwer given 
‘by the failors to the mafter, boatfwain, 
or other officer, when he calls to them 
by the name of the place where they are 
employed or ftationed at that inftant, as, 
«¢ Fore-caftle, there! main-top, there ! 
 main-top, hoay!” &c. ‘ 

COMMANDEMENT, the order or com- 
mand to do any thing relative to the 
working of a flip. 

(COM- 
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COMMANDER & le route, to order of 
direét the courfe of a fhip. 

COMMANDES, knittles or feizings. 

COMMANDEUR, the mafter or com- 
mander of any trading merchant-fhip. 

COMMIS, the fupereargo of a merchant- 
veflel. 5 

Commis des bureaux des douanes, the fur- 
veyors of the cuftoms who vifit fhipping. 

Commis du munitionnaire, or COMMIS ala 
diftribution des vivres, a clerk, or ftew- 
ard to the commiflary or purfer of a 
fhip of war. 

Commis général dés convois ES congés, an 
overfeer or infpector of the cuftoms with 
regard to fhipping. 

COMMISSAIRE de da marine imports in 
general a civil officer, or commiflioner 
of the marine, of which there are feveral: 
as, 

CommissAiRE général à la fuite des armées 
navales, an officer who receives the or- 
ders and inftructions of the intendant of 
a fleet of men of war, and performs his 
duty when he is abfent. See InTEN- 
DANT des armées navales. 

CommissairE général de la marine, the 


principal officer under the intendant de 


marine, in his department. It is his 
duty, 1. Toexecute the orders of the ad- 
miral, or commiffioners of the admiralty, 
with regard to the number of fhips 
which are ordered to be taken into the 
fervice of the ftate; to take care that 
they are properly equiped, manned, 
and victualled, for the expedition-on 
which they are deftined; to imprefs the 
mafters and mates who refufe to ferve ; 
and to break or difband and return, thofe 
who will not do their duty. 2. To mea- 
fure the fhips which are appointed to at- 
tend any flect; to give them orders, either 
to fail with the faid Meet, or to join it 
according to the regulations which have 
been made; to keep account of thofe 
who bave been difcharged from duty, 
and fend them back in due time to the 
appointed place. 3, ‘To attend the af- 
fairs of the dock-yards and harbours, 
and control the clerks, artificers, ‘and 
ordinary men; to adminifter the oath 
of allegiance to them; to review the 
fhipping, and take, an inventory of the 
prizes. 4. To take care that the oldeft 
and beft feafoned timber is firft ufed; and 
that the bolts, nails, and other iron- 
works, have their dye proportions, and 
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-conform to their dimenfions. 5. To exa- 
mine, once every fortnight, the mufter- 
roll of the artificers, figned by the 
clerks. 6. To obferve thatthe mafter- 
fhipwrights do in no ways depart from the 
draught which has been eftablifhed by 
the council of conftruction, of which he 
is always poflefled of a copy. 7. To 
infpec&t whatever concerns the port, and 
to take care that the ordinances relative 
thereto are faithfully executed ; and to 
fee that the fhips are properly fituated, 
and each one moored in the birth pre- 
vioufly afigned, 

It is alfo the office of the commiffaire 
général to keep a lift of the fea-officers 
and failors, able and ordinary ; and to 
minute the fhips in which they have 
ferved, and upon what footing they have 
been paid. With refpeét to the youths, 


officers fervants, and other boys, their 
names, privileges, and time of fervice, © 
are enrolled in a particular lift; and each 
of them is furnifhed with a certificate 
reprefenting thefe articles. 

The commiffaire général, is not, however, 
always charged with thofe feveral em- 


ployments himfelf. There are other 
commiflaries, according to the circum- 
ftances of time or place, who fhare fuch 
fervices with him. Such are the Com- 
MISSAIRE ordinaire de la marine; Com- 
MISSAIRE ayant infpettion fur les vivres 
d'un port, an agent viétualler; Commis- 
SAIRE prépofe pour Penréllement des matelots, | 
an officer anfwering to our clerk of the 
cheque: COMMISSAIRE pour les conftruc- 
tions des vaiffeaux ; and COMMISSAIRE 
des forts, matter-attendent. 

CoMMIssAIRE, général de la marine ambu- 
lant, an officer whofe duty refembles that 
of the former, but who has no particular 
refidence, being intended to vilit any one 

port or harbour occafionally. 
ComMissAIRE de l'artillerie de la marine, 
an officer who, under the orders of the 
intendant, has the charge of the founde- 
ry, the proof of cannon and mortars, and 
of all other arms, gun-powder, ammu- 
-nition, inftruments, and implements of 
war. He has alfo the command of the 
gunners, matrofles, and bombardiers, 
maintained in a royal port, who are di- 
vided into fquads, commanded by lieute- 
nants de marine, or lieutenants of bombs 
ketches. . There are two of thefe Com- ~ 
MISSAIRES généraux, one for the weftern 
ports 
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ports of France, and the other for Pro-_ 
vence, or the eaftern ports. 

CoMMISSAIRE ordinaire de la marine, an 
officer whofe duty it is to fuperintend the 
ordinary, the feveral clerks ina dock- 
yard, the ftore-keepers accounts in à 
port, and the outfits and return of flores 
of a fleet. 

Commissaire ordinaire de l'artillerie de la 
marine, an officer who performs the duty 
of the ComMIssAIRE général de Partille- 
rie de la marine, when he is abfent. He 
keeps the keys of the naval magazine 
and artillery ftore-rooms jointly with 
the garde-magazin. He has alfo a key of 
the arfenal, wherein the fire-arms are 
difpofed according to their length and 
calibre ; and he keeps a regifter of all 
the artillery within the warren where he 
refides. This regifter contains princi- 
pally the matter and fabric of fuch ar- 
tillery. 

COMMISSION, an order given: By the 
king to an admiral, vice-admiral, or 
other fuperior officer, to cruife againft,. 
and feize, the enemy’s fhips, &c. 

COMPAGNE, the cabin of the fteward 
of a row-galley. à 

COMPAGNIE de navires, or CONSERVE;, 
a convoy or fleet of veflels. 

COMPAGNONS, a general name for. 
failor:, mariners, or whoever forms a 
part of a fhip’s crew. 

COMPAS aximutal, an azimuth-compafs. 

Compas de carte, or COMPAS marin, a 
pair of compaffes, ufed'to prick a chart, or 
difcover courfes and diftances thereon. 

Compas de route, or de mer, a Common, 
fea-compafs. 

Compas de variation, an amplitude-com- 
pafs. 

Compas mort, a compafs whofe needle 
has loft it’s magnetical virtue. 

Compas renverfé, a hanging compafs whofe 
face is turned downwards ; it is ufually 
hung over-head in the great cabin, to 
fhew the fhip's courfe to the captain. 

COMPASSER. See POINTER la carte. 

COMPOST, a tide-duty, or revenue, a- 
rifing from fhipping. 

CONFLUENT, the place where two ri- 
vers are united. 

CONGE’, a pafs, or permiffion, granted 
to the mafter of a merchant-fhip, by the 
office of admiralty, when he is ready to 
fail. | 
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_CONNOISSANCE, the fkill and'intel- 
ligence of a pilot; alfo a profpeét of the 
land and fea-coafts. 

CONNOISSEMENT,a fhip’s bill of lad- 
ing, or the manifeft of her cargo. 

CONSEIL de conffruétion, a council held in 
any of the king’s ports, confifting of the 
intendant (or commiffioner), le commiffatre 
général, and the principal officers, for the 
conftruétion or repairing of fhips of 
war. Thefe laft are ufually ftyled the 
builders, and fometimes les charpentiers- 
conffruéteurs, the fhipwrights.. 

CowsEiL de guerre, à council of war. 

Consett de Camirauté,a jurifdiction. exer-- 
cifed under the nafme and authority of 
the lord-admiral, who has certain claims 
called the dues of the admiralty. The. 
officers of the admiralty have their pa- 
tents from the king, but.they are nomi- 
nated by the lord-admiral. The ad- 
miralty of France confifts of a lieute- 
nant-general, who is prefident,. a Lieute-- 
nant particulier, three counfellors, an ad- 
vocate, and a royal proctor ; of a regifter 
in chief, and two ferjeants or bailiffs. 

ConsEIL de marine,,a fecret council held. 
by the king and Bis minifters, to which 
he ufually fummons the princes and the 
chief officers of his fitet, to deliberate 
with them about the affairs of naval 


war. 

CONSERVE, a flect or convoy of fhips, 
‘affociated for their mutual defence and 
fafety. See COMPAGNIE. 

CONSOLE, a bracket, or part where two 

ieces of timber are united by a bracket. 

CONSOMMATION, the confumption 
of a fhip during a fea-voyage, compre- 
ending whatever has been expended, as 
cordage, canvas, ammunition, &c. 

CONSTRUCTION des vaiffeaux, the art 
of fhip-building, or the practical part 
of naval architecture. 

CONSUL, a conful eftablifhed in foreign 
parts, for the protection of the commerce 
of his country. 

CONTINENT, a continent, or vaft tract 
of land. c 

CONTRAT à la groff. See BomERie. 

CONTRE-AMIRAL, ‘the rear admiral 
of France. 

ConTRE-BANDE, prohibited grods. 

Conrre-Birres, the ftandards which 
fupport the cable-bits, 

ConTRE-BRaAsseER,to brace about the yards. 

CoNTRE- 
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CONTRE-CAFION de pouppe, the upper part 
of the falfe-poft of a row-galley, which 
is a Crooked piece of timber placed-on 
the fore-fide of the ftern-poft to fuppart 
it. See CONTRE-RODE de pouppe. ~~” 

CONTRE-CAPION de. proue, the upper part 
of the ftemfon of a galley. See Con- 
TRE-RODE de proue. LR 

CoNTRE-CARENE, the kelfon of a galley. 

- See CARLINGUE, x 

CONTRE-E’TAMBOT, the knee of the 
ftern-poft, by which it is attached to 
the keel. . | 

CoNTRE-E TAMBOT, or FAUX-E’TAM- 
BOT, is alfo the falfe ftern poft. 

CoNTRE-E’TRAVE, the apron; a piece of 
timber which fupports the fcarf of the 
ftem. 

ConTRE-MAITRE, ‘the boat{wain of a fhip. 

ConTRE-MARCHE, the general tacking of 
a divifion of fhips, arranged on the fame 
line, fo as to preferve it’s former difpo- 
{ition on, the.oppofite tack. 

CoNTRE-MARE’E, a fpring-tide. 

CONTRE-QUILLE, the dead-wood placed 
on the kee] afore and abaft. See Faus- 
SEQUILLE. j 

CONTRE-RODE de pouppe, the lower part 
of the falfe-poft, or counter-ftern-poft of 
a row-galley. See CONTRE-CAPION de 
poupe. É 

CONTRE-RODE de proue, the lower part of 
the flemfon of a galley. See Conrre- 
CAPION de proue. 

CoNTRE-SABORDS. See MANTELETS. 

CoNTRE-SALUT, the return of a falute at 
fea, 

CONTROLEUR de la marine, an officer 


°-of the marine, who attends and controls 


all the purchafes and fales held in a royal. 


dock-yard ; affifts at the general mufters, 
reviews the artificers, and keeps a regifter 
of their names. ; 

CONVERSO, the waift, or main-deck, of 
a fhip. 

CONVOI, the convoy or efcort.of fhips 
of war, ufed to guard a.flect of mer- 
chant-men. a 

CONVOYER, to convoy or accompany 
a fleet of merchant-men as their efcort. 

COQ, the cook of a fhip. 

COQUE, a kink, or round twift, in 4 new 
rope. : à 

COQUERON, the cook-room, fore-ca- 
ftle, or cuddy, of a lighter or hoy. 

COQUET, a cock-boat ; a fort of {mall 
VA 
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paffes between Normandy 


boat which 
and Paris. 

COQUETER, to navigaté or manage a 
boat by paddling, or rewing in the boat’s 
ftern with a paddle. 1 

CORADOUX. See CourApoux. ©’ 

CORALINE, à light fmall long-boat, or 
lanch, employed in the Levant, to ffh 
. coral, # 

CORBEAU, 2 fort of theer-hook or fire- 
grappling. 

CORBEILLON, or Corsizion, a {mall 
kid, or tub, to contain the bifcuit or 
fea-bread daily diftributed to the feveral 
mefles. PP 

CORDAGE, ccordage, a general name for 

_all the ropes employed to rig or work a. 
fhip : the cables, or ground-tackling, are 
fometimes comprehended in this term. 
See CABLE, and Manoeuvres, 

CoRDAGE blanc, white, or untarred cor- 
dage. À “Si 

CORDAGE étuvé, »cordage which has pafled 
through a ftove, to difcharge it’s moi- 
{ture or watery humour. 

CoRDAGE goudronné, tarred cordage. * 

CORDAGE rague, or raqué, cordage which. 
has been well rubbed, in order to take 
off the hufks, ftraw, or roughnefs of the 
hemp from the furface. | 

CORDAGE refait, twice-laid cordage. ** 

CORDAGES de rechange, fpare-ropes, 

fpare-cordage, ; 

CORDE, a rope of any kind. 

CORDE de retenue, a guy, ufed to fteddya 
heavy bale, cafk, &c. when hoifted into . 
a fhip. 

CORDE de retenue is allo the pendent 
of a relieving tackle, employed to pre- 
vent.a fhip from over-fetting, or fall- 
ing down more than is neceflary in 
the careen; as alfo to right her, 
when the careen is finifhed. See AT- 
TRAPE. | 

CoRDE de retenue likewife implies a head- 
faft, or large rope ufed to eafe a fhip. 
gradually off the ftocks, or to preyent 
her from Jaunching too haftily. 

CORDES de défenfe, fenders of junk or: 
old cable. "4 Lite 

CORDELLE, a warp or tow-line. 

CORDERIE, a ropery or rope-walk ; the 
sope-yard of a dock, :. 

CORDIER, a rope-maker, or roper. 

CORDON, a ftrand of rope-yarns. See 
Teron. 
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CORNE de vergue, the crutch or cheeks 
fixed on the inner end of a gaff, or boom 
which embraces, and flides along the 
matt of a fmall veflel, as the fail is hoift- 

-. ed or lowered. 

CORNET de mât, a ftep and partners pe- 
culiar to the mafts of fome {mall veflels, 
being open at the after-part, fo that the 
maft may occafionally be lowered over 
the fern. See CARLINGUE. 

CORNETTE, abroad pendent, difplayed 
at the maft-head of a commodore. 

CORPS de bataille, the center divifion of a 
fleet of fhips of war. 

Corps, de garde d’un vaiffeau, the half-deck ; 
that part of a fhip which is under the 
quarter-deck and before the bulk-head 
of the after-fteerage. 

Corps de pompe, the chamber of a pump. 

Corps d’un vaiffeau, the hull of a thip, 
without her riging. 

CORRECTIONS, the methods of cor- 
recting the errors of a dead reckoning, 
by obfervations and allowances, as pre- 
fcribed by the rules of navigation. 


CORSAIRE, a privateer; alfo a pirate. 


CORVETTE, a floop of war. 

COSSE, a thimble; alfo a bull’s eye, or 
traveller. See MARGOUILLET. 

COTE, the fea-coaft, the fhore. 

COTE en écore, a bluff or bold fhore. 

Côre qui court nord-fud, or eft-oueft, a coaft 
which lies north and fouth, or eaft and 
welt. 

Core faine, a fafe coaft, where there is 
neither rocks or fand-banks, that may 
render the-accefs dangerous to fhip- 
ing. 

ee à la Core, ranger la CÔTE. ‘See 
Donner and RANGER. 

Cére’ du vaiffeau, the fide of a fhip. 

Prefenter le CÔTE", mettre le CÔTE’ du vaiffeau 
en travers, to bring the broad-fide to bear 
upon. See EFFACER. 

Mettre un vaiffeau fur Je COTE’, to lay a fhip 
on the careen. See ABATTRE, 

Faux-CôTE’, lap-fided. 

Core’ du vent, the weather-fide ; to wind- 
ward. 

Core’ fous le vent, to leeward ; the lee- 
fide. 7 

COTES, or MEMBRES d’un vaiffeau, the 
timbers, or ribs of a fhip, from the keel, 
upwards. 

COTIER, a coafter, or coafting veflel. © 

COTONNINE, a fpecics of thick fail- 
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cloth, ufed in gallies, and veflels of the 
Levant: it is formed by a mixture of 
hemp and cetton, the woof being of the 
former, and the warp of the latter. 

COTONS, fifhes of the maft. See Ju- 
MELLE. 

COTTIMO, a duty or exaction of fo 
much, per cent, which the confuls, by 
order of their courts, or by the confent 
of merchants, demand of the fhipping 
of their nation, when they enter a port 
where fuch confuls are eftablifhed. 

COUBAIS, a barge or galley of Japan, 
greatly ornamented, and rowed with 
forty oars. 

COUCHE, the pillow of a ftay, or the 
piece of wood upon which it refts. 

COUDRAN, a mixture of tar and fome 
other ingredients, ufed to prevent ropes 
from rotting. See GoUDRON. 

COUETS, the tacks of the main-fail and 
fore-fail. See AMURES. 

Covets à queue de rat, tacks which taper 
to the point. 

COUILLARD, an old term fignifying the 
clue of a fail. 

COULADOUX, fhroud-tackles, which 
are ufed in the gallies, and fome other 
veflels of the Mediterranean, in the place 
of dead-eyes and laniards. 

COULANTES, ‘or CouRANTES, the 
running-rigging. See MANOEUVRES 
courantes. 

COULE'E, that part of a fhip’s bottom 

. which lies between the floor-heads and 
the keel, which is fomewhat concave on 
the outfide, and called a hollow floor. 

COULER à fond, to fink at fea, See alfo 
SANCER. 

Courer bas d’eau, to fink deeper in the 
water ; exprefled of a {hip when her leaks 
gain upon the pump, or when fhe re- 
ceives more water than the pumps can 
difcharge. 

COULOIRS, certain gangways fixed on 
the fides of undecked veñlels ; alfo the 
grating-gangways on the fides of fuch 
veflels as have their decks arched very 
high in the middle, as xebecs, &c. 

CouLoirs likewife imports the paflages 
that lead to the feveral cabins or ftore- 
rooms of a fhipr 

COUP d’affurance, a gun fired by a fhip 
on her entrance into a port, when fhe 
difplays her colours, as a fign of peace. 
See ASSURANCE. RATE 
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Cour de gouvernail, the whole force of the 
helm. 

Cour de mer, the fhock of a wave of the 
fea, ftriking a fhip violently, and rufh- 
ing over her deck. 

Coup de partance, a farewel-gun; a gun 
fired.as a fignal for failing. 

Cour de vent, a fudden fquall or guft of 
wind. 
COUPS de canon à l'eau, thot received 
under water, or between wind and wa- 

ter. 

Coups de canon en bois, thot received in 
the upper works of a fhip. 

COUPER Ja lame, to cut the fea; to divide 
the waves. 

Couper /ecable, ou les mats, to cut the cable, 
or cut away the matts. 

Couper l'ennemi, to thwart or crofs the 
enemy’s courfe, in giving chafe to him, - 

COUPLE de haubans, a pair of fhrouds. 

Coup e du lof, or du balancement, the loof- 
frame or loof-timbers. 

COUPLES, the frame-timbers of a fhip. 
See GABARI. 

COURADOUX, _ between-decks 5 
{pace betwixt any two decks of a fhip; 
alfo the place where the foldiers fleep in 
a galley. See ENTRE-PONT. 

COURANT, a current or ftream at fea. 

COURBATONS, fmall knees, fixed in 
the upper part of a fhip, for the fame 
purpofes as the courbes are, in the lower 
parts. ; 

CourBATONS de Péperon. See HERPES de 
poulaine and MonTans. | 

COURBE capucine, the ftandard which 
faftens the cut-water to the ftem. 

COURBES, a general name for the larger 
knees of a fhip. 

Courses darcaffé, the tranfom-knees, or 
fleepers. 

Courses de bittes, the ftandards of the ca- 
ble-bits. See CoNTRE-BITTES. 

Courzes d’écubier, the cheeks of the head, 
See JOTTEREAUX. 

Courses d’équerre, or a@ fauffe équerre, 
knees. which are right-angular ; and 
knees which are within, or without à 
fquare. 

COURCIVE, or CourciTE, a half deck, 
formed in a veflel wbich.is not wholely 

decked. } 

COUREAU, a fmall yawl of the Ga- 
ronne. 


COURE’E, or Courot, a. compofition,, 


the 
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or ftuff, ufed to pay a fhip’s bottom at 
the time of docking or breaming. 

COURIR, imports in general, to fail, to 
advance at fea, to ftand onward ; as, 

Courir @ l'autre bord, to ftand upon the 
other tack. 

Courir au large, to ftand off. See TIRER 
à la mer. 

Courir au plus près, to run clofe upon a 
wind. 

Courir en latitude, to run down latitude. 

CouRriR en longitude, to run down longitude, 

Courir /a bouline, to run the gauntlope. 

Courir /a mer, to infeft or {cour the feas 
to cruife up and down therein, 

Courir /e bon bord, to make a lucky cruife ; 
a cant phrafe peculiar to cruifers or 
pirates, and alluding to the capture or 
plunder of merchant-fhips. 

Courir méme bord, to ftand upon the fame 
tack as fome other fhip in fight. 

Courir nord, fud, &c. to ftand to the 
northward, fouthward, &c. 

Courir /ur la terre, to ftand in fhore, or 
on fhore. 

Courir fur un vaiffeau, to chafe or purfue 
a fhip. 

Courir /ur fon ancre, to run over, or foul 
of the anchor. 

Courir #erre à terre. See RANGER la côte. 

Courir une bordée, or bord fur bord. See 
LouviEr. 

COURONNEMENT, the after-part of 
a fhip’s taffarel, which is ufually orna- 
mented with fculpture. 

COURROI. See CoURE’E. 

COURS, or Course, a cruife at fea. 
: Hence faire Cours, to go upon a cruife. 
Cours du vaiffean, the courfe or run of a 
fhip ; alfo the wake,.or track marked on. 
the furface of the water behind her. 

See OUAICHE. ; 

COURSIER,,. a bow-chafe, or great brafs _ 
cannon in the head of a row-galley.. |. 

Coursier,. or Coursif£, a fore-and-aft 
paflage between the banks of a row-gal-- 
ley, where the comite, or boatfwain, walks, 
to. fee that the flaves.manage their oars. 
and row with application. 

COURSIERE, a fpar-deck,. or grating- 
deck, reaching from the quarter. deck to: 
the fore-caitie. 

COURTAGE, a tax or duty levied om 
all merchandifes which pafs by fea from. 
one port to another.. 


COURVETTE. See 


Convert, a 
COUSSIN: 
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COUSSIN de beaupré, the pillow of the 
bowfprit. 

Coussin de bittes, the fir-lining or dou- 
bling of the bits. See CHEVET. 

Coussin de canon, the bed of a cannon 
which fupports the breech. 

COUSSINS, the mats of the top-rims, 
ufed to prevent the top-fails from being 
fretted by ftriking the edges of the tops. 

Coussins d’amures, the mats nailed over 
the chefs-tree, to prevent the clue of the 
main-fail from being galled when the 
tack is aboard. 

COUSTIERES, the fhrouds of a galley, 
which are ufually formed of runers and 
tackles. See CoULADOUX. 

COUT @affurance. See PRIME affurance. 

COUTELAS. See BONNETTES en étui. 

COUTURE, a feam between the planks 
of the deck or fide of a fhip. 

Couture, de cueille de voile, the feam of 
a fail. 

CoUTURE ouverte, an open feam, or one 
from which the oakum has been expelled 
by the ftraining of the fhip, &c. 

COUVERTE, the deck of a fhip, inthe 
dialect of Provence. 

CouverTE de Pifcofele de proue, the fore- 
caftle, or fore-deck, of a galley, toge- 
ther with the fpace beneath it, where 
the cannon are planted. 

COUVERTURES de fanaux, a fort of 
tubs to cover the top and poop-lanthorns, 
in order to preferve them when they are 
not in ufe. 

CRAIE, a fmall Swedifh fhip, without 
top-mafts or top-fails. 

CRAMP, a cramp-iron; alfo the hook 
of a block. 

CRAQUER, to crack or ftrain ; exprefled 
of a fhip that labours greatly in a tur- 
bulent fea. 

CRAVAN, a barnicle, or fmall fhell-fith, 
of a difagrecable tafte, which faftens to 
a fhip’s bottom in a long voyage. 


CREUX, the depth of the hole from the. 


lower-deck beams-to the floor. 

Crevux dune voile, the belly or cavity of a 
fail, which retains the wind. 

CRIBLE’, pierced with holes ; expreffled 
of a fhip that has been much damaged 
by worms or cannon-fhot. 

Une voile CRIBLE’E, a fail much damag- 

ed by fhot. 

Res a creck, or fmall natural har- 

our. 
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CROC, a boat-hook, or fetting pole. 

Croc de candelette, the hook of the fore- 
tackle. See Capon. 

Croc de pompe, the pump-hook. 

CROCS de palans, the tackle-hooks. 

CROCHETS d'armes, certain crutches, or 
hooks, to fupport the fmall-arms in the 
cabins of a fhip of war. 

Crocuers de retraite, the eye-bolts, in the 
train of a gun-carriage, wherein are 
hooked the relieving-tackles. 

CROISE’E de l'ancre, the crofs of the an- 
chor; or that part where the fhank ter- 
minates at the arms. 

CROISER, to cruife in any particular fta- 
tion. 

CROISER a /a lame. 
lame. 

CROISETTE, the pin or bolt ufed as a 
fid to any flag-ftaff. 

CROISEUR, a cruifer; a veffel employed 
to guard a coaft; alfo a pirate, or fea- 
rover. 

CROISEURS, or waiffeau en croifiere, fhips 
cruifing in an appointed ftation or lati- 
tude. 

CROISIERE, 2 rendezvous or latitude for 
cruifers. % 

CROITRE, to rife or flow; exprefled of 
the tide. 

CROIX fur les cables, a crofs in the hawfe. 

CRONE, awheel-crane, built on a wharf. 

CROQUER, to hook or grapple any 
thing. | 3 

CROQUER /e croc de palan, to hook the cat 
to the anchor. 

CROUCHANTS, the crochets, or floor- 
timbers fore and aft in a boat. 

CROULER. See Ruorer. 

CrouLer un bâtiment, to fhake a fhip by 
jumping omher decks, in order to launch 
her from the ftocks. 


See DE BouT dla 


CROUPIARDER. See MouILLER ex 
croupiere. 
CROUPIAT. See EMBOSSURE. 


CROUPIERE, or Croupias, a ftern- 
faft ; a ftern-cable or hawfer. 

CUEILLE, one of the cloths of a fail. 

CUEILLETTE, a meafure or weight of 


any merchandife, which is equal to a 


quintal, or 100 Ib. 

CUILLER 4 brai, a pitch-ladle, to pay 
the feams of a deck. 

CUILLER à canon, or CHARGEOIR, a gune 
ner’s ladle. See alfo LANTERNE. 


UIRS 


CuILLER de pompe, a pump-borer. 
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CUIRS verds, raw hides ufed to cover the 
tops, or the yards, or ferve the cables, 
&c. to prevent them from being fretted. 

CUISINE, the galley or cook-room of a 
fhip. 

CUL de lampe, the lower finifhing, an or- 
nament of fculpture refembling the bot- 
tom of a lamp, and placed in feveral 
parts of the ftern or galleries, to termi- 
nate the carved work. 

Cut de pot, de pore, or de port, a double or 
fingle wall-knot, wrought on the end of 
a tack, ftopper, or other rope. 

Cut de fac, a name given by the inhabi- 
tants of America to a harbour formed 
by nature without the affiftance of art, 

Cut de vaiffeau. See. ARRIERE. 


AGUE de prevôt, the colt or cat ufed 
by the prevét to punifh criminals. 
DAILLOTS, or AnvaiLLors, the hanks 
or grommets of a ftay. : 
DALE, the trough or channel in which 
the train is laid in a fire-fhip. 


DALE de pompe, the pump-dale. . 


DALATS, the fcupper-holes of a fhip. 
See GOUTTIERE. 

DAME-JEANNE, a demijan, or Jarge 
bottle, containing about four or five gal- 
lons, covered with bafket-work, and 
much ufed in merchant-fhips. 

DAMELOPRE, a veffel navigated in the 
canals of Helland. ~ 

DANGERS civils, the duty, fine, or exac-' 
tion, formerly demanded by the lord of 

. the manor for any merchant, or mafter, 
who had fuffered fhipwreck on his coaft. 
See Bris. 


DANGERS naturels, a general name for the 


dangers of a coaft or Bank, as rocks, or 
fhélves of mud, fand, &c. which the of- 
ficers of the adjacent ports are charged to 
diftinguifh by buoys or beacons.. 
DARD a feu, a fire-arrow, ufed to burn 
the fails of an.enemy’s fhip. 
DE’BACLE, or Dr’BAeLAGS&, the a of 
- elearing or opéning an harbour, by re- 
moving the lightened veflels to make 
room for fuch as:are laden. . 
DE’BACLEUR, ani officer whofe duty it 
is to regulate the mooring of light and 
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CULASSE, the breech of a cannon, alfe: 
the ftock of a mufquet. . 
CULE’E, the fhock which a fhip feels’ 
when ftriking the ground, on a rock or 
fand-bank. 
CULER, to goaftern; to have ftern-way. 
CURAT EUR de la marine, an officer who 
formerly affigned to the feveral TR1E’- 
RARQUES the duties of their refpective 
departments. See T'RIE’RARQUE, 
CURETTE, a pump-fcraper, faftened to 
a ftaff, or pole, of ten or twelve feet 
long, to clean the infide of a pump. 
CUSEFORNE, a fmall, long, and fharp. 
rowing-boat of Japan, without decks, 
and employed to fifh whales, 


laden fhips in a harbour, and to keep the 

paflage, or fair-way, open and clear. 
DE'BARCADOUR, a wharf, or ftore- 

houfe, to receive goods difcharged from 


afhip: : 

DE'BARDAGE, the aé of unlading in 
general ; it is more particularly applied 
to the difcharge of fire-wood. ; 

DE'BARDER, to unlade wood, &c, 
W hence, . 

DE’BARDEDR, a lighter-man. See Ga- 
BARIER and PoRTE-FAIX. phe 

DE’BARQUEMENT,, a return of the 
artillery, ftores, rigging, &c. of a fhip of 

“war into the dock-yard;. alfo the dif- 
charging of the officers and crew. 

DE’BARQUEMENT  likewile implies difem- 
barking, or landing and difcharging the 
cargo of a merchant-fhip. 

DE’BARQUER, to unload or difcharge 
a fhip; to difembark; to return to the 
fhore. 

DE’ BAUCHE, an irregular tide.. 

DE’BILLER; to take off or difmifs the 
horfes that track vefiels up and down x 
canal. 

DE’BITTER 2 cable, to unbit thecable.. 

DE’BORD 2 bord, upright on the water. 

DE’BORDE, put off, fheer off } the order: 
given by: foraeoficer of a fhip, to a boat 
lying near her, to remove further off, ’ 

DE’BORDER, to fheer off from fome o~ 
ther fhip, particularly from an enemy who. 

- attempts: 
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attempts to board: alfo to over-haul the 
tacks and fheets, in order to haul a fail 
up in the brails. 

DE’BOSSER & cable, to take the ftop- 
pers off from the cable. 

DE‘BOUCLE,, a term oppofed to Bou- 
CLE’, which fee. 

DE’/BOUQUEMENT,, the arrival into 
open fea, after having been amongft if- 
lands, or in narrow channels. 

DE BOUT à /a lame, head to the fea. 

De pour à terre, head to the fhore ; ftand- 
ing in-fhore. See DonNnER de bout a 
terre. 

De Bout au corps. 

De BouT au vent. 


See ABORDAGE.. 
See ALLER de bout au 


vent. 

DE’BOUTONNER Ja bonnette. See DE'- 
LACER. 

DE’BRIS, the effets which remain in a 

. fhipwrecked veffel. By the ordonnances 
of the marine, all perfons who fhall 


have found, or drawn fuch effects from. 


the bottom of the fea, are to place them 
in fafety, and in twenty-four hours 
afterwards, at furtheft, to make procla- 
mation thereof, under pain of being 
punifhed as felons: and by the fame 
ordonnance, it is permitted to the pro- 
prietors of the faid effects to demand 
them in. a year and a day after fuch pub- 
lication, upon paying the falvage-mo- 
ney. It is to be wifhed that this laudable 
decree were eftablifhed in England. 

DE/CHARGE, the act of unlading or dif- 
charging a merchant-fhip. 

De’cHARGE Le petit hunier, the order to 
. fill the fore-top-fail ! 
DE CHARGEMENT. See DEcHar- 

GE. 4 
Se DE CHARGER, to lofe water; ex- 
preffed of the fhip’s pump. 


De/cHARGER Les voiles, to fill the fails, after 


they had lain aback. 
DE/CHEOIR. See ABATTRE. 
DE’CHET. See DE’RIVE, 


DE/CHIRAGE, the act of breaking up 


an old fhip, or of ripping off her planks. 
DE’CHIRER,, to rip up an old veflel. 
DECHOUER, to get a fhip afloat, or off 
from the ground, into deep water. 
DE’CLINAISON, the, variation of the 
compais, or of the magnetical needle. 
De’cLinaison d'un a/ire, the declination 
of a fixed ftar, &c. 
DE’COLEMENT,, the forming of a te- 
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tenon upon the end of a piece of tim- 
ber. 

DECOMBRES, the chips and ufelefs 
pieces of timber which are left on a fhip- 
wright’s wharf, after a veflel is built and 
launched. 

DE/COUDRE, to rip off planks from any 
part of a fhip’s fide, in order to exa- 
mine her timbers, &c. 

DECOUVERTE, a look-out at the 
maft-head. 

DE/COUVRIR kes terres, to make, or dif- 
cover, the land. 

DEDANS, when exprefled of the fails, 
imports furled or ftowed : as, | 

Mettre les voiles DEDANS, to take in the fails. 

DEFEND, keep off, keep at a diftance 5 
the order given by the pilot, or officer 
of the watch, to the helmfman, to 
fteer off further from fome adjacent ob- 
jet, which may damage the fhip. 

DÉFENDRE Ja côte, to defend. the fea- 
coaft, and prevent an enemy from land- 
ing thereon. 

DE/FENSES,, the fkeeds of a fhip’s fide s: 
alfo booms to fend-off another fhip which. 
is near. - 

De’FENsES de bouts de cable. 
de défenfe. 

De’FENsES pour chaloupes, loofe fkeeds hung 
over a fhip’s fides occafionally, to pre~ 
ferve the boats from being damaged 
when they are hoifted into, or out of,, 
the veffel. 

DE'FERLER, to loofe or heave out the: 
fails. See DE’PLOYER. 

DE/FIE du vent, you are all in the wind ; 
keep her full! an information or cau- 
tion to the helmfman, that the fhip is 
too near the wind; implying that he 
fhould keep her further off, or more to 
leeward, fo as to fill. the fails. 

D£'r1e l'ancre du bord, bear off the anchor ! 
the order to keep the fluke or bill of the 
anchor off from the fide,. to prevent it 
from tearing the planks at the time of 
hoifting the fluke up, in order. to. be fe- 
cured, by the fhank-painter. 

DE’FIER, to bear off, as a fhip from a: 
wharf, or one veflel from another, to 
prevent either from being bruifed or da- 
maged by rubbing, or firiking againit 
each. other. 

DE/FUNER, to unrig a.fhip, to ftrip a: 
maft, &c.. 

DE’GAGER un vaiffeau,. to refcue a fhip: 

frorai 


See CoRDES: 
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From the pofleffion, attack, or purfuit, 
of an enemy. 

DE'GARNIR Lecabeflan, to unrig the cap- 
ftern, by taking off the voyol, and unfhip- 
ping the bars. 

DE’GARNIR un vaiffeau, to unrig or dif- 
mantle a fhip. See DEGRE’ER. 

DE’GAUCHER, to bevel or form a piece 
of timber, fo as to fit exactly to the place 
for which it is defigned. 

DE’GORGEOIR, the bit or priming-iron 
of a cannon. 

DE’GRADER un vaiffeau, to lay-by a 
fhip ; alfo to quit or abandon a fhip at 
fea, after having taken out the rigging, 
ftores, &c. when fhe is become fo old 
and crazy as to be ufelefs or danger- 
ous. 

DE’GRAPPINER, to warp a fhip off 
from the ice by the means of grapplings, 
when fhe had approached too near it. 

DEGREY, the divifion of a degree upon a 
quadrant, nocturnal, &c. 

DEGRE" de latitude, a degree of latitude. 

DEGRE" de longitude, a degree of longi- 
tude. 

DE’GRE’ER, to unrig a fhip; alfo to 
loofe the rigging in a ftorm. See DE- 
SAGRE'ER, 

DEHORS, the offing, the outfide, or road, 
of a harbour. 

DE’JOUER, to fly out, to flutter, or 
turn in the wind, exprefled of flags, 
pendents, &c. 

DE’LACER Ja bonnette, to unlace or take 
off the bonnet from the foot of a fail. 

DE’LAISSEMENT, an inftrument, or 
act, by which the lofs of a fhip is an- 
nounced by the mafter or merchant to 
an infurer, fummoning him to pay the 

ftipulated infurance. 

DE’LESTAGE, the difcharging of bal- 

laft from a fhip. . 
DE’LESTEUR, an officer appointed to 
_ receive the ballaft of fhips ; alfo a ballaft- 
lighter. 

DELOT, or rather Cosse. See Cosse. 

DE’MAILLER. See DE’LACER. 
DEMANDE, the fcantlings or proporti- 
ons required in every piece of timber 

- which enters into the conftruction of a 

- thip of war ; alfo the dimenfiôns of every 

piece, without regard to fuch demand. 
DE'MARAGE, or DEMARRAGE, the 
breaking adrift from the moorings ; or 

' parting the cables. 


DER 
DE/MARRE, the order to caft off, or let 


go a cable,. hawler or other rope. 
DÉMARRER, to unmoor, to weigh an- 
chor ; to put to fea, | 
DE’MATE’, difmafted by a ftorm or bat- 
tle; alfo without the mafts, when they 
have been hoifted out. 
DE’MATER, to take out the mafts of a 
fhip. 


DEMEURER, to remain, or be left, in, 


fome road, bay, or harbour. 

DEMI-BARRES. See BARRES de cabef- 
tan. : 

Demicrer, a half hitch on a rope,: &c. 

DEmi-PiQUE, a half-pike, fometimes ufed 
to oppofe the boarders in a fea-fight. 

Demi-Ponr, the half-deck. See Corps 
de garde. | 

DEMOISELLES. See LissE de porte- 
haubans. 

DEMONTER de gouvernail, to unhang 
the rudder. 
DE/PARTEMENT, a marine arfenal, or 
dock-yard with it’s gun-wharf ; alfo the 
extent of the diftriét and jurifdiction of 

an Intendant de la marine. 

DE’PASSER, to be ahead of one’s reckon- 
ing ; to fail beyond the place intended, 
as by miftake, 

DE’PASSER Ja tournevire, to fhift the voyol, 
or change it to the other fide of the 
ftern. 

De’PAsseR un vaiffeau, to fore-reach, gain 
ground upon, or pafs by another fhip 
when failing in company with her. 

DE’PECER wa batiment. See De’cute 


-RER. 


DE’PENCE, the fteward-room in a fhip 


of war. 

DE’PENCIER, or DE’PENSIER d’un vai/= 
jeau, the fhip’s-fteward. See MAITRE- 
VALET. 

DE/PENDANT. Aller en DE’PENDANT, 
to fail in company; to follow.. | 

Tomber en DE‘PENDANT, to bear up; or to 
fhorten fail in order to veer. | 

DE’PLOIER 4 pavillon, to let fly or dif- 

- play the enfign. 

DE'’PLOIER une voile, to heave out, or feta 
fail. 

DE’PREDEY’, goods plundered or robbed 
from a wreck, contrary to law. 

DE’RADER, to drive with the anchors 
ahead ; to be driven from the anchors 
and forced out to fea, by the violence of 


a ftorm, 
DE’ 
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DE/RALINGUER, tobe blown from the 
bolt-rope, in a ftorm ; fpoken of a fail. 

DERAPER, to loofen from the ground ; 
underftood of the anchor when it is al- 
moft aweigh.. 

DERIVATION, the yawing, or devia- 
tion from the line of the courfe. 

DERIVE, the angle of lee-way, or drift. 

De’RivE is alfo the ftray-line, or allow- 
ance made for ftray-line, occafioned by 
a fhip’s falling to leeward, when found- 
ing in deep water. 

De’rive is. likewife ufed for a lee-board. 
See SEMELLE. 

De’RiveE qui vaut la route, adrift favourable 
to the courfe. 

Belle De‘RIve, a good offing, or fea-room. 

DE RIVER, to drive, to be driven to lee- 
ward by a tempeft or foul wind. 

DE/ROBER 4 vent d'un vaiffeau, to be- 
calm a fhip; alfo to becalm fome of the 
fails with others. 

DE SAFOURCHER, to unmoor. 

DE/SAGREER, to have the rigging, or 
a part of it, blown away or loft by a 
ftorm, &e. 

DE/SANCRER, to weigh anchor, and 
depart from a port or road. 

DESARBORER, to ftrike the top-maft 
and haul down the colours, 

DESARMEMENT. See DE’CHARGE- 
MENT, and DE'BARQUEMENT. 

DESARRIMER, to alter or fhift the 
ftowage of the hold,, in order to change 
the fhip’s trim. 

DESCENDRE, to maroon. 
TER. 

DESCENDRE une riviere, to fall down a 
river with the tide. 

DESCENTE, a defcent or landing upon 
an enemy’s country. 

DE/SEMBARQUER. See DE'BARQUE- 
MENT. 

Vaiffau DE'SEMPARE, a fhip difabled,, 
as in a témpeft or battle. 

DE/SEMPARER un vaiffeau, to difable a. 
fhip in battle, by difmatting her and de- 
ftroying her fails, &c. 

DESERTER quelqu'un, to maroon a failor,, 
or leave him afhore in a foreign country. 
contrary to his inclination. 

DESSUS du vent, See AVANTAGE du 


See DESER- 


vent. 
Vingt hommes la-Dessus, clap om here twen- 
ty hands! the order from an officer. for 
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twenty men to be employed on fome par- 
ticular duty. 

DESTINATION, the place whither a 

_ fhip is bound. 

DE’TACHER,, to feleét fome fhips from a 
fleet or fquadron, for a particular fervice. 

Se Dr’TACHER, to quit or abandon the 
fleet. 

DE’TALINGUER, to unbend the cable, 
or take it off from the anchor. 

DE’TREMPEUR de viandes falées & de 

oiffen, the cook’s fhifter. 

DE’TROIT, a freight or narrow channel 
between two lands; alfo an ifthmus be- 
tween two feas, 

DE'VENTER es voiles, to fhiver the 
fails, or brace them fo as to fhiver in the 
wind. 

DEVERGUER, to unbend the fails from 
their yards. 

DEVERS, the moulding of any piece of 
timber, amongft fhipwrights. Whence,, 

Marquer le bois fuivant fon DEVERS, to 
mould the timber according to it’s com- 
pafs or inclination.. 

DE’VIRER /% cable, to furge the cable 
about the capftern or windlafs, in order: 
to prevent it from riding with one part 
over another. 

DEVIS, a icheme containing the general 
dimenfions of a fhip, from which the 
fhipwright is to form a draught for con- 
ftructing her. 

DEX TRIBORD, or rather STRIBORD; 
the ftarboard fide of a fhip. See STRI- 
BORD. 

DIABLOTIN, the mizen top-maft flay- 
fail. 

DIGON, or Drevon, the ftock or ftaff 
of a vane or pendent; alfo a piece of 
the fhip’s cut-water. 

DIGUE, a wall, mound, or pier, of earth 
or ftone, and fometimes of timber, built 
on the margin of a river, to confine it 
within it’s banks foithat it may not over- 
flow the adjacent country. 

DILIGENCE, a fwift-failing wherry,. or 
paflage-boat.. 

DISPUTER & vent, to ftrive for the wea- 
ther-gage, or endeavour to get to wind- 
ward of fome fhip, or fleet in-fight.. 

DISTANCE de ports, ec. the line of di- 
ftance, in navigation, between any two: 
given places, whofe latitude and longi- 
tude are known. 
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Distance de fabords, the diftance, or in- 
terval, between two gun-ports in afhip’s 
fide. 

DIVISION d’une armée navale, one divi- 
fion of a fleet of fhips of war. 

DIXIEME, an additional cafk allowed by 

. an agent-victualler to every ten cafks of 
fea provifions, to anfwer for wafte or 
leakage. 

DOGRE, or Docre-bot, a Dutch dogger. 

DOGUES d’amure, the holes in the chefs- 
trees. See TAQUET. 

DONNER à /a côte, fur un banc, ou fur un 
écucil, to run aground, ftrike, or be 
ftranded on any coaft, fhoal, or rock. 

Donner de bout a terre, to run right in 
for the land: 

DonNER dedans, to enter a port, road, 
Bic. ok 

Donner de bas de foie. See Bas de foie. 

Donner les culées, to ftrike repeatedly on 
a fhelf or rock. 

Donner fond. See MoUILLER. 

Donner Ja cale. See CALE. 

Donner /a chaffe. See CHASSER. 

Downer /e côté. See PRETER Je côté. 

Donner 4 feu à unvaiffeau, to bream a 

. fhip. | 

Downer Le fuif, to pay a fhip’s bottom after 
fhe is breamed. 

Donner vent devant, to throw a fhip up in 
_ the wind, or in ftays; to bring the wind 
ahead, by putting the helm a-lee. 

Donner un grand hunier, to {pare a main 
top-fail to fome other fhip in company ; 
implying, that fuch fhip fails flower by 
as much, as the force of a main top-fail 
affifts her velocity. 

DONNEUR à 4 groffe, the infurer of a 
fhip and her cargo. | 

DORER un vaifleau, to pay a fhip’s bot- 
tom. See EsPALMER. 

DORMANT, the ftanding part of a 
tackle, brace, or other running rope. 
DORMANTE, l’eau DORMANTE, ftand- 
ing water, or water where there is no 

tide or current. 

Bateau fait à Dos @ane, a fharp-bottomed 
boat. 

D’OU ¢f le mavire ? whence came the 
fhip ? where belongs the fhip to? : 
DOUBLAGE, the fheathing applied to 

the bottom of a fhip. 

DOUBLE d'une manœuvre, the bight of a 
rope. See BALANT.. 

UT | 


Droit de Congé. See Concer’. 


DRO 
DOUBLER, to double, or double upon, 


in a fea-fight. :. | 

Douscer se’ fillage, to make a crooked 
wake ; to run over more fpace of water 
than is neceflary, by bad fteerage. 

DousLer un cap, parer un cap, to double, 
or pafs beyond a cape, and leave it be- 

hind. 

DovusLer .wn vaiffeau, to fheathe a fhip’s 
bottom. : 
DOUCIN, a name given by feamen to 

brackifh water. 4 : 

DRAGAN, ‘the ornamented part of the 
ftern of a row-galley. 

DRAGON, a whirlpool, or vortex of 
water. 

Dracon de vent, a fudden guft or violent 
fquall of wind. | 
DRAGUE, a drag, or inftrument to clean 
the bottoms of rivers and canals; alfo 

to catch oyfters. 

DRAGUE de canon. See BRAGUE. 

DRAGUER, to clean the bottom of a 
river or canal with a drag. 

Dracuer Lancre, to drag, or fweep the 
bottom, for an anchor which is loft. 
DREGE, a fort of net for catching foles 

and turbot. 

DRESSE /a chaloupe ! trim the boat! See 
BARQUE droit. 

DRESSER les vergues, to brace the yards 
to the wind, when the fails are furled at 
fea. is rv 

Dresser une piece de bois, to trim or pres 
pare any piece of timber for it’s ufe. 

DRISSE, or Issas, the haliards of any 
fail or yard. ; ray 

Drissë de pavillon, the enfign-haliards. 

Allonge la Drisse, the order to man the 
haliards, of any fail, or to ftretch them 
along to be manned. 

DROGUERIE, the herring-fifhery, or 
the catching and preparation of herrings, 
on the Northern Banks. | 

DROIT d'ancrage. See ANCRAGE. 

Dror de varech, ou varet. See, CHOSsE 
de la mer, and DE’BRIS. bn tft 

Aller en DROITURE, or faire fa route en 
Drorrure, to make a ftrait courfe ; 

_to make a voyage without touching at 
any intermediate port. | 

DROSSE, or Drousse, the tiller-rope, 
formed of white hemp, and wound about 

. the barrel of a fhip’s wheel. 

DrossE 
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Drosss de canm, a gun-tackle. 

DrossE de racage, a parrel-rope, or trufs- 
rope. 

DUNES, downs or heights on the fea- 
coaft. 


E C 6 
DUNETTE, the poop of a fhip of 


war. 
Dounette fur Dunetre, the poop-royal, 
See TEUGUE,. 


Es 


TARAU changée, foul waters; or water 
whofe colour is changed by approach- 
ing the fhore, or otherways. 

Eau du vaiffeau. See SILLAGE. 

Eau haute, high-water, See HAUTE- 
MARE’E. 

Eau maigre, or MAIGRE-EAU, fhoal-wa- 
ter. ‘Chis phrafe is peculiar to the com- 
mon failors. 

Eau plate & courtoife, very fmooth water ; 
the ftate of the water ina dead calm. 

Eau premiere & EAU feconde, the fit and 
fecond floods after a neap-tide. 

EAUX fermées, water enclofed with ice. 

Eaux ouvertes, an open channel, after the 
ice has melted or feparated. 

EBAROUI, abounding with fhakes or 
rents; exprefled of the planks of a fhip 
when they are fplit, and her feams open- 
ed by the fun or wind, for want of 
being fluiced over with water, in the 
evenings and mornings. 

EBE, or JussanT, the ebb-tide. 

I! y a Es, the tide ebbs, or falls. 

EBRANLEMENT, thecracking or ftrain- 


ing of a fhip, as fhe labours ina high © 


fea. 

ECALE, the touching, or anchoring, at 
any port, in the courfe of a voyage. 

ECARLINGUE. See CARLINGUE. 

ECART double, a {carf of two ends of tim- 
ber laid over each other. 

Ecarr imple ou quarré, butt and butt; 
the joining of the butt-ends of two 
planks. . à 

ECHAFAUD, a flake, or light ftage, 
ufed in Newfoundland to dry cod-fifh ; 
alfo a ftage hung over a fhip’s fide, to 
caulk or repair any breach. 

ECHANDOLE. See EscANDOLE. 

ECHANTILLONS, the fcantlings or di- 
menfions of the different pieces of timber 
ufed in fhip-building. 

ECHARPE, the thell of a block or pulley. 
See Arcassé and MouFFLE. 
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ECHARS, a wind that veers dnd hauls; a 
light and variable wind. 

ECHELLE, a fcale of equal parts; alfoa 
fea-port town, in the dialeét of Provence. 

EcueLLs de pouppe, the ftern or quarter- 
ladder, formed of ropes. 

ECHELLES, the gangway and ladder, 
which ferve to afcend or defcend the 
fhip’s fide; likewife the feveral ladders 
between-decks. à 


Ecue tes de latitude croiffante. See CAR- 
TE réduite. 

ECHILON, a water-fpout. See Trom- 
PE de mer. 

ECHOME, a tthole-pin. See AuTA- 
RELLES. 


ECHOUEMENT, the ftate of being 
ftranded or wrecked on a coaft. 

ECHOUER fur ke rivage, to run aground; 
to be ftranded. . 

ECLAIRCIE, a clear fpot in a cloudy 
fky. See CLAIRON. 

ECLAT de bois, a fplinter, or chip, torn 
from any piece of timber, by the force 
of a cannon-ball or by the ftroke of an 


ax. 

ECLUSE, a fluice, or dam. 

ECOLE, the fchool, or academy, in a 
dock-yard, where navigation, arithme- 
tic, and fortification are taught. 

ECOPE, a boat’s fcoop, or fkeet. 

ECORE, the edge or extremity of a fand- 
bank. See COTE. 

ECORES. See ACCORES. 


ECOUETS, the tacks of the main-fail and | 


fore-fail. : 

ECOUPE, or Ecoupr’s, a fwab. See 
FAUBER, 

ECOUTES, the fheets of a fail. 

Ecoute de bonette en étui, the tack or 
guy of a ftudding-fail boom. 

Avoir les Ecoures largues, to fail with a 
flowing fheet. 

Larguer ou filer PECOUTE, to eafe off the 


fheet. 
Aaa Border 
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Border les EcourTEs, to haul aft the fheets. 

Border plat les ÉcOUTES, to haul the fheets 
flat aft, or clofe aft. © 

ECOUTILLE qui s’emboite, a hatchway 
with a fcuttle which covers it’s border. 

ECOUTILLES, the hatchways and {cut- 
tles in a fhip’s deck. 

EcouriLyes à huit pans, ECOUTILLES du 
mât, the holes and partners of the maft, 
which are ufually in the form of an 
octagon. 

ECOUTILLON, afcuttle, orfmall hatch- 
way ; alfo it’s cover. 

ECOUVILLON, the fpunge of a can- 
non. 

ECOUVILLONNER, to fpunge a can- 
non; alfo to clean or cool it with a wet 

* fpunge. 

ECRITURES, the papers of afhip, com- 

prehending journals, regifters, paflports, 


cn 

ECRIVAIN, the clerk of a fhip of war; 
alfo the fupercargo of a merchant-fhip. 

Ecrivain de la corderie. See CoMMis- 
SAIRF. 

ECUBIERS, the hawfe-holes ; alfo the 
hawfe-pieces, through which thofe holes 
are cut. 


ECUEIL, a dangerous rock or fhoal. 


ECUELLE de cabeftan, the iron focket or 


fawcer of the capftern. 

ECUME, ‘the froth or foam of a breaking 
fea. 

ECUMER Ja mer, to fcour or infeft the 
fea, as a pirate. 

ECUSSON, Ecu des armes, a compart- 
ment or f{cutcheon upon the ftern, fore- 
caftle, or belfrey, upon which the arms 
of the fhip’s owner, or of the province 
er city from which her name is derived, 
are painted or carved. ‘Thefe are more 
peculiar to the French and Dutch than 
to Englifh veflels. See fig. 3, plate X. 
wherein. the ecuffon is reprefented, 

EFFACER, to bring the broadfide to bear 
upon fome adjacent objeét; as by clap- 
ing a fpring upon the cable. 

EFFLOTER, to part company, or fepa- 
rate at fea, as from a fleet or fome other 
veffel. 

EGOUTTOIR, agrating,or drain where- 
in to lay cordage after it is tarred. 

EGUILELES de iré. See AIGUILLES. 

EGUILLETTES, or rather AIGUILLET- 
TES, the futtock-ridets,. 
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EcuiizeTrTes, knittles, or fmall robands ; 
alfo the loops or buttons of a bonnet. . 
EGuILLETTES de mats. See ENTENNES, 
EGuILLETTES de pontons, the cleats, or 
timber-heads on the gunnel of-a pon- 
toon, whereto the relieving-tackles are 
hooked in the act of careening a fhip. 
ELANCEMENT, or QUuETE, the rake of 
a fhip: the former of thefe terms is al- 
ways applied to the ftem, and the latter 
to the fternpoft. See QUETE. 
ELARGIR, to give chafe ; alfo to fly from 
a purfuing enemy. 
S'ELEVER, to ftand out to fea;. alfo to 
claw off from a lee-fhore. 
S’ELEvER, en latitude. See HAUTEUR. 
PNA to fling a cafk; bale, or 
- box. 
ELINGUES, flings of any kind. 
ELINGUES @ pattes, can-hooks. 
ELINGUET, the paul of a capftern or 
windlafs. 
ELME. See Feu Saint-Elme. aid 
EMBANQUE, to beupon a fifhing-bank, 
as thofe of Newfoundland, &c. 
EMBARDER, to fheer on one fide or the 
other; to yaw, or fteer obliquely. See 
» ELANCER. 
EMBARGO.. See ARRET. 
EMBARQUEMENT, an embarkation, 
EMBARQUER, to fhip; to put gocds,. 
ftores,,&c. on fhip-board. 
S'EMBARQUER, to embark, or enter a 
fhip. | 
EMBELLE, the gangway, or that part of 
the gunnel which is.in the waift of a 
fhip from the gangway to the chefs-tree, 
or fore-caftle. 
EMBODINURE, or EmpoupinureE, the 
puddening of an anchor. 
EMBOSSER, to anchor, or moora fhip. 
EMBOSSURE, a knot formed on the 
end of a rope, to which a laniard is faf- 
tened ;. alfo a bend, by which one rope 
is faftened to another. 
EMBOSSURES, a general name for 
_ moorings, ftopers, lafhings, and laniards. 
EMBOUCHURE, the mouth of a river; 
alfo the entrance or opening of a bay. or. 
gulph. : 
EMBOUFFETE,,, clinch-work. 
EMBOUQUER, to enter into a ftreight 
y paflage, as through feveral iflands,, 
c 
EMBRAQUER,, to haul, or rowfe any 
rope’ 
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rope into a fhip; to haul aboard a | 


rope. 

EMBROUILLER kes voiles, to brail up, or 
clue up, any of the fails. 

EMBRUME’, foggy weather. 

EMMARINE’,. hardened to the fea; as 

Matelot EmmMarine’, a cafe-hardened or. 
weather-beaten tar ; a veteran failor. 

EMMARINER un vaiffeau, to man a 
fhip, or furnifh her with feamen. 

EMMIELLER un étai, to worm a ftay. 

EMMORTOISER, to fill up a mortife 
with it’s tenon. 

EMPANNER. See METTRE en panne. 

EMPATER, to make a fcarf; to fcarf 
two pieces of ‘timber together. 

EMPATURE, the fearf of two ends of 

lank or timber. | 

EMPECHE,, foul, or entangled; an epi- 
thet applied to a rope, or tackle, when 
in that fituation. 

EMPENNELLE, a fmall anchor funk 
ahead of a larger one, to which it is faft- 
ened by a {mall hawfer, or tow-line, to 
prevent the large anchor from loofening,. 
or coming home to the fhip. 

EMPENNELLER, to back an anchor, 

or carry out the empennelle. 

EMPESER /a voile, la mouiller, to wet the 

fails, that they may be enabled to retain 

the wind more fteadily. 

EMPIRANCE, the deficiency of a fhip’s 

cargo at the time of delivery ; happening 

either by wafte, decay, damage, &c. 

EMPORTER, to carry away a matt; as, 
Je grand mât fut emporté, the main-matt 
was carried away, or broken by tem- 

eftuous weather, &c. 

EMPOULETTE. See Hortoce. 

ENCABANEMENT, thetumbling-home 
of a fhip’s fide from the lower-deck- 
beam upwards, to the gunnel. 

ENCAPE’, embayed, or entered between 
two capes. 

ENCASTILLAGE, the elevation of the 
fore-caftle and quarter-deck, together 
with all the height of a fhip above the 

unnel of her waift. 

ENCASTILLE, deep-waifted, or frigate- 
built; as oppofed to galley-built. 

ENCLAVER, to let into a rabbit; as the 

arboard-ftreak is let into the keel. 

ENCOGNURE, the elbow or angle of 
a knee or ftandard. 


‘ENCOMBREMENT, any cumberfome 
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or unweildy goods, which embarrafs the 
ftowage of a merchant-fhip. 

ENCOQUER, to faften upon; as an iron 
ring, block-ftrop, or the eye of a brace- 
pendent is fixed upon a yard-arm. 

ENCOQURE, the fituation of an eye of 
a pendent, or ftudding-fail boom-iron, 
&c. fixed on a yard-arm. 

ENCORNAIL, the fheave-hole in a top- 
maft-head, through which the top-fail- 
tye is reeved, to hoift or lower the top- 
fail along the maft. See alfo CLAN. 

ENCOUTURE,, clinch-work. See alfo 
EMBOUFFETE’. 

ENDENTE’, dove-tailed, indented. | 

ENDORMI, out of the failing-trim; 
fpoken of a fhip which has oft her ufual 
velocity or trim. See ERRE. 

ENFILER Les cables en virant, to heave-in 
the cables by the capftern. 

ENFLECHURES, the rattlings of the 
fhrouds. À 

ENFLEMENT, a fwell; a rough or 
fwelling fea, produced by a form, &c. 

ENGAGE’, an indented fervant, . who 
engages to ferve a limited time, in order 
to defray the expence of his voyage to a. 
diftant country. 

ENGAGEMENT, the contract, or arti- 
cles of agreement between the feamen and 
the commander of a merchant-fhip. 

ENGINS. See FRIGATE. 

ENGRAISSEMENT, a tenon fixed in a 
mortife: hence, joindre du bois par EN- 
GRAISSEMENT, to drive forcibly into a 
mortife; or fit a piece of wood fo exactly 
therein, that no vacancy fhall be left on 
any fide. . 

ENGRENER Ja pompe, to pump the wa- 
ter out of a fhip’s bottom. 

ENJALER une ancre, to ftock, or fix the 
ftock upon, an anchor. 

ENLACURE, the bolting of a tenon into 
it’s mortife, by boring a hole.and driv- 
ing a bolt through both, to unite them 
more fecurely. 

ENMANCHE, arrived, or entered, into 
the channel. 

ENSEIGNE .de vaiffeau, an officer under 
the lieutenant, who executes the duty of 
the Jatter in his abfence : alfo the enfign 
of a fhip. 

ENTENNES, the props, or out-riggers, 
fixed on the fide of a fheer-hulk, to fup-. 
port the fheers, 
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ENTERRER kes Hs daeiag to ftow the 
water-cafks of a fhip in the ballaft. 

ENTREE d’une riviere. 
CHURE. 

ENTREMISES, {mall wedges, or chocks, 
placed between the whelps of a capftern, 
to keep them firm in their places. 

ENTREPOT, a commercial harbour, 
where a magazine or ftorehoufe is efta- 
blifhed, for the reception and exportation 
of goods; alfo a factory, or fociety of 
merchants, in a trading fea-port. . 

ENTREPRENEUR, a contractor. for 
building and furnifhing a fhip, com- 
pletely fitted, according to ftated dimen- 
fions. 

ENTRER dans le port, to fail into the har- 
bour. 

ENTRE-SABORDS, the planks which 
form the intervals between the ports of a 
fhip’s fide. 

ENTRE-TOISE, the tranfoms of a gun- 
carriage, ufed at fea. 

ENVERGUER, to bend a fail to it’s yard: 
this phrafe is alfo frequently ufed for 
bending a ftay-fail to it’s ftay. 

ENVERGURE, the Fra ne of the 
fails with regard to the extent upon 
the yards: hence une grande ENVER- 
GURE implies very fquare fails. 


See EMsou- 


ENVOI, the order to the helmfman to put — 


the helm a-lee, in order to bring the 
fhip head-to-wind, 

EPARS du pavillon, the flag-ftaff, or en- 
fign-ftafr. 

EPAVES. See Crosses de lamer. 

EPAULES d'un vaiffeau, the bows of a 


fhip. 
EPAULEMENT dun tenon, the fhoulder 
of a tenon.. which enters a mortife, 
EPAURES, or Epavres, the ledges or 
fpars, upon which the fore-fheets and 
ftern-fheets ofa boat are framed. 
EPE'ES, handfpikes. See BARRES de vire- 
vaut. 
 EPERON, or POULAINE, the cut-water, 
or. knee of the head, which is compofed 
of feveral pieces, as /a gorgere, le digon, les 
jattereaux, la.courbe capucine, & les. herpes. 
See GoRGERE, &c. 
EPINEUX, rocky above water. full of 
rocks and breakers. 
EPISSER, to fplice a rope.. 
EPISSOIR, or Corner d’épiffe,. a marline 
fpike,, or fphicing fid of hard wood, 
EPISSURE,, a fplice of any kind.. 
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EPISSURE éurte, a fhort fplice, 

EpissurE longue, a long fplice. — 

EPITE a {mall pin or wedge, driven inte 
the end of a tree-nail, to fwell it. 

EPITIE’, a fhot-garland fixed between the 
guns, on the fhip’s fide. 

EPONTILLE, a ftanchion. See alfo Ba 
TAYOLLES. 

EPONTILLES @entre-pont, the ftanchi- 
ons between decks, 

EQUIPAGE, the crew of a fhip of war, 
comprehending the officers, failors, fea- 
men, marines, ordinary men, fervants, 
and boys; but exclufive of the captain, 
lieutenants, and enfign. 

EQUiIPAGE @attelier, a general name for 
the machinery and furniture of a dock- 
yard, or fhipwright’s wharf, as cranes, 
gins, fcrews, &c. ‘ 

EQuIPAGE de pompe, »the pump-gear, or 
furniture of the pumps. \ 

EQUIPE, the number or fet of boats be- 
longing to one waterman or wherry- 


man. 

EQUIPEMENT, the fitting out of a fhip, 
or furnifhing her with men, provifions, 
ftores, &c. 

EQUIPER, to man, arm, and _ provide a 
fhip with whatever is neceflary to profe- 
cute war, or commerce; exclufive, how-. 
ever, of the cargo itfelf. 

ERISSON, a grappling, or anchor with 
four claws, ufed in low-built veflels, par- 
ticularly gallies. 

ERRE, the failing trim of a fhip, or the 
ftate by which fhe is beft qualified for. 
the purpofes of failing. 

ERSE de poulie. See ESTROPE. 

ERSES, or E’rrores @afit, the ftrops or 
eye-bolts in the train of a gun-carriage,, 
to which the train-tackles are hooked. 

ESCADRE, a fquadron of fhips of war. 

ESCALE.. See Ecarn.. 

ESCANDOLA, the cabin of the argonfiæ 
of. a.row-galley.. 

ESCARBITE, a caulker’s-oil-box ; or the: 
cafe which contains the thrums fteeped: 
in. oil, to clean. his irons when he is, 
at work. 

ESCARPE,, fteep-to; exprefled of a fhore 
which: may be approached without dan-- 


ger. 
ESCARPINE,. a fort of mufketoon ufed: 
by privateers and pirates. 
ESCHILON. See EcHILon. 
ESCOPE,. or rather Ecore, a fKeet to: 
Wee: 
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wet the fails, or the fhip’s fide. See 
EcoPe. 

ESCOT, the aftmoft lower corner of a 
Tateen-{aik. 

ESPALE, the aftmoft bank or thwart of 
a row-galley. 

ESPALIER, the perfon who rows with 
the handle of the oar, or who is at the 
inner extremity, and rifes at every ftroke 
to guide it. 

ESPALMER, to pay the bottom of a vef- 
fel with fope, &c. after having breamed 
her. 

ESPOIR, a fmall piece of artillery, form- 
ed of brafs, and mounted om the deck of 
a fhip, more particularly the caragues of 
Portugal. 

ESPONTON, a fort of half-pike, em- 
ployed to defend a fhip from the affault 
of boarding. 

ESPOULETTE,, a tin canteen, or cafe, 
to carry fine powder to the cannon, in 
the time of battle. 

ESQUAINS, the fpirketing ofthe quarter- 
deck and fore-caftle. 

ESQUIF, a fkiff, yaw], or fmall boat be- 
longing to a fhip. 
ESSES, the forelocks which are driven 
through the axletrees of the gun-car- 
riages, to confine the wheels in their 

. proper places. 

ESSJEU, or rather Arssteu, d’affut de 
bord, the axis of a gun-carriage, by 
which it refts upon the wheels. 

ESSUIEUX. See EcouvILLON. 

ESTAINS, the fafhion-pieces of the ftern.. 

ESTANCE. 4 taquets, a Samfon’s-poit. 
See alfo Pre’DROIT. 

ESTANCES. See EPONTILLES d’entre- 

ont. 

EÉTERRE, a {mall haver or creek. 

ESTIME; the dead-reckoning: Whence}. 

Erreur dans PEs‘rime,, the errors of a dead- 
reckoning. 

ESTIVE, the trim or difpofition of the 
cargo, in @ fhip’s hold. 

ESTOUPIN, Eroupin, or VALET, the 
vent of acannon, formed of oakum. 
ESTRAN, a name fometimes. given to a 

flat and fandy fea-coaft. 

ESTRAPADÉ marine, a naval punifh- 
ment. See CALE. 

ESTRAPONTIN, an Indian hammoc, 
Bee Hamac. 

ESTRIBORD, orSraisonp. Sec STRI- 
BORD» 


ERA 
ESTROPER, to reeve a rope through 


any block. 

ESTROPES, a general name for block- 
ftrops. 

Estropes @affit. See ERSES. 

Estropes des marche-pit/s, the ftirrups of 
the horfes. ; 

E’/TABLI far fes amarres, fettled, moored, 
or ftationed in.a port. 

E’TAI, the ftay of a maft. 

E’rat du grand mat, or grand étai, the 


main-ftay. 

E’rat du grand mat de hune, the main-top- 
maft-ftay. 

E’rar du grand perroquet, the main-top- 
gallant-ftay. 


E'TAï du mât d'artimon, the mizen-ftay. 

E’Tat du mat de bune d'avant, the fore-top- 
maft-ftay. ~ 

E'TAI du mifaine, ot du mat de mifaine, the 
fore-ftay. 

E’rat de perroquet d’artimon, ot de foules, 
the mizen-top-maft-ftay. 

E’rat de voile d'étai, a ftay-fail-flay. 

Faux-ETAï, a preventer-ftay. 

ETALER, to anchor during the interval 
of a contrary tide, in a foul wind; with. 

- intent to purfue the courfe the next fa- 

vourable tide.. 

ETALINGUE, the clinch of a cable, or 
that part which is bent to the anchor.. 

ETALINGUER, to: clinch the cable to 
it’s anchor.. 

ETAMBOT, the ftern-poft of a fhip. 

ETAMBRAIES, the holes or feuttles in: 
a fhip’s decks, through which the mafts- 
are let down; alfo the partners of the 
matt. | 

ETAMINE, buntine; the cloth of which 
a fhip’s colours are made. 

ETANCHER, to ftop a leak; alfo to 
pump the water out of a fhip. 

ETANCONS, 2 fort of ftanchions. See 
EPONTILLES. 

ETAPE, a mart, or place of public fale: 
for merchandife; alfo a commercial port. 

ETARCURE. See CHUTE. 

ETAT d'armement, a lift, or regifter, con- 
taining the number of fhips, and offi- 
cers, deftined for a naval armament ; 


as alfo the quality and proportion: of 


cordage, fails, and: furniture of a fhip,, 
&c. 

Capitaine du grand ETAT, or du Haut- 
bord, a captain of a fhip of the line of 
battle. 

Capitaine 
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Capitaine du petit ETAT, a mafter and com- 
mander. 

ETENDARD,:the royal ftandard, car-. 
ried by the principal galley of France. 
ETE’SIES, or vents ETE’sIENs, trade- 

winds, or monfoons. 

E’TOUPE, oakum, or oakham. 

E/roure. blanche, white oakum, or that 
which is formed of untarred ropes. 

E’roure goudronnée, black oakum, which 
is made of tarred ropes... 

ETRAQUE, the limited breadth of a 
ftreak, or plank, ufed‘in fhip-building. 
ETRAQUE de gabord, the garboard-ftreak, 
or the breadth of the ftreak next to the 

keel]. 

ETRAVE, the ftem of a fhip. 

ETRE à flot, the flate of being ap AS up 
by the water. 

ETRE à Ja gamelle, to mefs with the com- 
mon failors. 

ETRE sau> deffus du vent. 
du vent. 

Etre bangué or débanqué, to be upon, or 
off, the grand bank of Newfound- 
Jepeds 

ETRE; dans les eaux d'un vaiffeau, to be in 

the wake of a fhip. 

ETRE de bout au vent. 
eau vents | 

ETRE flanc a flanc. See PROLONGER. 

ÊTRE pratique de la mer, to be accuftomed, 
or inured to the fea, 

ETRIER, the lower link of the chains of 
afhroud, which is bolted to the wales. 


See AVANTAGE 


See ALLER de bout 
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ETRIERS, ftrops formed of a piecerof 
rope. sce-EsTROPES., . 

ETUVE, a flove in a dock-yard, fitted. 
with fusnaces and cauldrons, for tar- - 
ring cordage, : &c. | 

EVENT, the windage of a Cannon: or : 
the difference between the diameter of 
the bore-and:the diameter of the fhot. 

EVENTER les voiles, to fill the fails. See 
SERVIR. | 

EVITE'E, the channel of a Hiver, or the 
breadth of a channel. 

Eyrre’s, a birth, or fufficient fpace where- 
ina hip may fwing round at the length. 
of her moorings. 

Evrre’e is alfo the birth or fpace between 
two {hips at anchor, or between one 
fhip ‘and fome neighbouring object ; 
ewe the fweep or fwing of a thip 
round her anchor, at the length of her 

. Cable. 

EVITER @ marée, 
current. * 

EvITER au) vent, to carry the head to 
windward, to ftem the wind. . 

EVOLUTIONS, the movements of a 
fleet in forming the line of battle, or 
the orders of retreat, or failing. 

EXERCICE, the naval exercile, or the 
sd ore practice of unmooring, fet- 
ting fail, {towing the anchors, &c. 

EXERCIGE du canon, the exercifeiof the, 

reat guns. 

EXPEDITION maritime, a cruife or es 
voyage at fea. 


to ftem the tide or 
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ABRIQUE, the particular built or 
ftruciure of a fhip, either with regard 
to her figure, or to the place where fhe 
was fabricated. 
FABRIQUER, 
hip. 
FACONS, the narrowing of a fhip’s floor 
afore and abaft. 
FAGOT. See BARQUE. 
FAIRE abattre. See ABATTRE. 
FAIRE abordage. See ABORDAGE. 
FAIRE aiguade, or FAIRE de l’eau, to water 
a fhip; or procure the provifion of water 
neceflary for a voyage, &c. 
FAIRE bon bord, or bonne bordée, to makea 


to build or conftru& a 


good board or tack, when turning to 
windward. = 

FAIRE canal, to fail through a ftreight or 
narrow channel. This phrafe is more 
peculiar to the pallies than to other vef- 
fels. 

FAIRE capot, 
fea. 

FAIRE chapelle. See CHAPELLE. 

FAIRE chaudiere, to cook and pions the 
feamens victuals. 

FAIRE courir, or recourir, ! to let run, or. 

- over-haul any rope.  It.ismore particu- 
larly applied to the bowlines. - 

FAIRE dégrat, to quit a ftation, on the 

banks 


to pelea or overturn, at 
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Banks of Newfoundland, where there are 
few fith, in order to fearch for a better 
fifhing-place. ' 

Faire des feux, to hang out lanthorns, as 
fignals of diftrefs, in different places of a 
fhip, in the night. 

Faire du bois, du bifcuit, du vin, de la fa- 

- rine, fe. to furnith a fhip with the pro- 
of wood, bread, wine, flour, 


Viuon 
&c. 
Païre v2u, to leak ; to make water. 
Faïrs al, to touch at any intermediate 
port in the courfe of a voyage. 
Faire feux des deux bords, to cannonade, 
or fire on an enemy, from both fides of 
a fhip. 
Faire filer un cable, to pay out a larger 
{cope of cable. 
FAIRE force des voiles, to make fai) ; to crowd 
fail. 
Faire force des voiles & rames, to crowd 
fai), and exert all the force of the oars. 
FAIRE gouverner, to cun the fhip, or to 
fuperintend and direct the helm{man. 
Faire honneur. See HONNEUR. 
FAIRE a courfe. See ALLER en courfe. 
Farre la grande bordée, to fet the half- 
© watch, or the watch of half the fhip’s 
crew, as at fea. 
FAIRE /a petite bordée. See BORDE'E. 
FAIRE le nord, le fad, &c. to ftand to the 
~ northward, fouthward, &c. : 
FAIRE pavillon, to carry a broad pendent, 
as the commodore or commander in chief 
of a fquadron, &c. 

FAIRE pavillon, or banniere d'une nation, to 
hoift or fhew the colours. | 
Faire pavillon blanc, to difplay a flag of 
truce, toi a. 
FAIRE petites voiles, to be under fmall fail; 
© to carry Httle fail. Ve 
Faire plus des voiles, to make fail, to make 
more fail. ’ 
FAIRE quarantaine, to perform quarantine. 


FAIRE route, to ftand onward’ on. the 
‘courfe. RLM € pH 

Farre /a route en droiture. See ALLER (en 
drotture. CG #53) Haack oh 0 à 


Fake fervir, to fill the fails; to make fail, 
after having lain-by for fome time 

FAIRE fon quart. See QUART. 

FAIRE iefe, to carry the head to a current 
or wind. | 

Faire une defcente, to invade, or make a 

- deféent upon, an enemy’$ country.’ 


. 
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FAIRE voiles, to depart and fet fail; to 
get under fail. 

FAIS COURIR, keep her full! the order 
to the helmfman to fteer the fhip fo as 
not to fhake in the wind when clofe 
hauled. See alfo DE’FIE du vent. 

FAIT, fixed, or fet-in; an epithet applied 
to the wind, when it is fuppofed to be 
fettled for a confiderable period of 
time. 

FAIX, or Fax de pont. See ILorres. 

FALAISE, a fteep and bold fhore. 

FALAISER, to break or burft over the 
rocks, &c. underftood of the waves 
upon a fea-coaft, 

FANAL, a light-houfe on the fea-coaft, 
See PHARE. 

FanaL is alfo the poop or quarter-lant~ 
horn of a fhip: 

FANAL de hune, the top-lanthorn. 

FANAL de foute, the light-room of a fhip’s 
magazine. 
FANAUX de combat, the lanthorns ufed: 
between the guns, in time of battle, 

Fanaux pour fignaux, fignal-lanthorns. 

FANON, the balance of the mizen. 

FARAILLON, a fmall fand-bank. © 

FARAIS, a fort of nets for fifhing of 
coral. 

FARDAGE, the dinnage laid in a fhip’s 
hold, when fhe is to be laden in-bulk ; 
as with corn, falt, &c. 

FARGUES, or FARDES, -the-fides of a 
fhip’s waift, from the main-deck up- 
wards to the gunhel: -~ ie ; 

FASIER, to fhiver the fails.’ See Bar 
BEYER. 7" ARDEA: 

FAUBER,"a fwab.  Whente, : . 

FAUBERTER, to fwab a fhip’s décks,, 
SECAM HF eae, TRUE 

FAUSSE écoute, 


-Lnetes en étui. 


tt 


See E’coures we bin- 


» 


_Fausse éfrave, or rather CoNnTRE étraves, 


© the {temfont 

Favsse galeries See GARBER. UE 

FAUSSE quille, a piece of timber placed on 
the top of the: keeh, in the interval be— 
tween the dead-wood afore and’ abaft : 
allo the ialfe keel. ‘ 

FAUSSES lances, wooden guns, fixed on 
a fhip’s fide to deceive an erlemy intithe 
of war. ‘ 

FAUX céré, the fide of a fhip which heels. 
moft, when fhe is lap-fided, or not 
trinimed upright by her cargo. 


FAux 
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Faux Gai, a preventer-ftay. It-is.alfoa 
general name for the ftay-fail-ftays. 

Faux étambot, the back of the ftern-poft, 

Faux feux, fignals made by falfe fires. 

Faux pont, the orlop-deck, or plat-form. 

Faux racage, a preventer-parrel, ufed to 
confine the yard to the maft, in cafe the 
parrel fhould be fhot away in battle. 
This machine is never ufed in Englifh 
fhipping. 

Faux ringeot. See SAFRAN. 

Faux /abords, falfe ports, painted ina 
fhip’s fide, to deceive an enemy. See 
Fausses lances, 

FAYFENA, a fort of Japonefe galley, 
which ufually rows with about thirty 
oars. 

FELOUQUE, an Italian felucca. 

FEMELLES, the googings ufed to hang 
the rudder on the ftern-poft. 

FE'MELOTS, the googings of a boat’s 
rudder, &c. 

FER, a name given to the anchors of a 
row-galley. 

Fer de chandelier de pierrier, the iron- 
focket in which the fwivel of a pedrero 
refts and traverfes. ' 

Fer de girouette, the fpindle which fupports 
the vane at the maft-head. , 

FERLER, to furl, hand, or ftow the fails, 

FERMETURE. See the fubfequent ar- 
ticle. 

FERMURES, the planks of a fhip’s fide 
in the intervals between the wales. 

FERRURE, the iron-work’of a fhip, as 

_ chains, bolts, fpikes, nails, &c. 

FERRURE de chaloupe, the iron-work em- 
ployed to fit the maft, boom, and rud- 
der of a long-boit, 

FERRURE de gouvernail, the pintles and 
googings of a fhip’s rudder, 

Frrrure de fabords, the hinges of the gun- 
ports. 

FERS d’archoutans, or de boate dehors, the 
goofe-neck of a ftudding-fail-boom ; 
alfo the fork of a fire-boom. 

Fers pour les criminels, bilboes, or fetters, 
to confine criminals. 

FESSES, a name ufually given to the but- 
tocks, or prominent quarters, of a Dutch 
flight or cat. 

FEU grégeois, an artificial fire, or inflam- 
mable compofition, ufed fometimes to 
burn an enemy’s fhip in battle. 

Feu faint-Elme, a corpofant, fometimes 
called Caftor and Pollux, 
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FEUX d'artifice, artificial fires ufed at fea. 

FICHURE, a fifh-gig, or ftaff with feve- 
ral grains or prongs, ufed to ftrike:fifh, 
a fea, and called alfo Forsne, which 
Bo 

FIGALE, an Indian veffel with one maft, 
and ufually rowed with oars, or paddles. 

FIGULES, or Ficures. See ENFLE- 
CHURES. 

FIL de carret, a rope-yarn. 

Fix de voile, de tré, or de trévier, twine for 
fail-making.» | 

FILADIERE, a fmall flat-bottomed boat 
ufed on the Garonne. 

FILANDRES, fea-weeds which adhere to 
a fhip’s bottom that has been long upon 
the fea. 

FILARETS, rails ufed to.extend the net- 
tings on a fhip’s quarter, waift, or fore- 
caftle. 

FILE bouline, check the bowline ! the or- 
der to eafe-off, or let go the bowline, 
when the fhip veers before the wind. 

Ne FILE plus, amarre! keep faft the cable ! 
ftopper the cable! veer no more! 

FILER, to flacken, or lower gradually. 

Fiver du cable, to veer out, or veer away 
the cable, | 

Fiver d'écoute, to eafe-off a fheet. See 
alfo LARGUER. 

Fixer le cable bout par bout, to veer away 
the cable to the end, to veer out the ca- 
ble end-for-end. 

Fier fur fes ancres, to pay out more cable 
to the anchors. ' 

FILER toute l'écoute, to let fly a fheet, as 
in a fquall of wind which endangers the 
fhip. 

FILET, a fort of moulding on a fhip’s 
fide. 

Firet de merlin, marline; a fmall line fo 
called. See MERLIN. ' 

FILEUX, or TAQUET. See TAQUET. 

FIN de voiles, fwift of failing, 

FISCAL, or Avocat-FiscAL, an officer 
whofe duty is fimilar to that of the 
judge-advocate of a court-martial at fea, 

FISOLLE, or Frcezze, whipping-twine; 
alfo a fox, formed of a fingle rope- 
yarn, 

FLAMME, a broad-pendent, difplayed 
as a mark of diftinction, ornament, or 
fignal. : 

FLANC de vai feat, the fide of a fhip. 

Etre Fuanc à Fianc, to lie alongfide of; - 
to be broadfide-and-broadfide. 

FLASQUES, 
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FLASQUES, the cheeks or fides of a gun- 
carriage. 

FLECHE de Péperon. 
Lisses de poulaine. 

FLETTE, a fort of punt, or flat-bottom- 
ed boat, ufed in the paflage of a river, or 
for carrying goods, &c. 

A FLEUR a’cau, level with the furface of 
the water, 

FLEURS, the rifing-line of the floor tim- 
bers. hoe 

FLIBOT, a fmall Dutch veflel, which 
ufually carries about one hundred tons, 
and has a main-maft and fore-maft, 
without any top-mait. 

FLIBUSTIERS, or CorsAIRES, free- 
boûters or bucaneers. 

FLORER un vaiffeau, or lui donner les 
FLEURS, to pay a fhip’s bottom ; to give 
her a clean bottom by careening, &c. 

FLOT, the flood-tide, 

Demi-FrorT, half-flood. 

ily a FLor, the tide flows, it is flowing 

- water. 

Etre à Fuior, to float, to be afloat, upon 
the water. LP 

For, or FLors, the furge or waves of 
the fea. As 

Abandonner un vaiffeau à la merci des FLOTS, 
to let a fhip drive at the mercy of the 
waves and winds. 

Ligne de F LOT TAISON, the water-line, 
See LIGNE d’eau. 

FLOTTE, a fleet of fhips. 

FLOTTER, to fwim or float upon the 
furface of the water. | 

FLOTTILLE, a final! fquadron of Spa- 

— nifh fhips, ufually ftationed in America. 

FLUTE, a flight or fly-boat, called alfo 
PINQUE, but differing in fhape from the 
Englifh fhip fo called. - | 

FLUX and REFLUX, the tides of flood 
and ebb. 

FOC, a jib. \ 

Le grand Foc, the ftanding jib. 

FOESNE, a fith-gig or forked inftrument 
ufed to ftrike fifh withal. See FICHURE. 

FOIT de mét, the height of a maft, ex- 
preffed of a very taunt or high maft. 

FONCET, a long flat-bottomed barge, 
for carrying goods in a river, er 

FOND, the ground or bottom of the fea. 

Fonp she fat: the fole or bottom of a gun- 

, Carriage. : ; 

Fonp de bonne tenüe, good holding-ground, 
or good anchoring-ground. 


See Herpes and 
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Foun de cale, the hold of a fhip. 
Fonp de cours, or cure, a bottom of fine 
fand. 

Fonp de la bune, the platform or flooring 
of a top. 

Fonp de mauvaife teniie, bad anchoring- 
ground. 

Fonp de roche, rocky ground. 

Fonp de fon, a bottom where the fand ap- 
pears like bran. 

Fonp de voile, the bunt of a fail. 

Point de Fond, out of foundings. 

Fonp d@aiguilles, a bottom or ground 
abounding with pointed fhells. 

Fonv-haut, or haut-Fonp, a fhoal, or fand- 
bank, with fhallow water. 

Fonp dune baffe voile, the foot of a lower 
fail. 

Prendre Fonn, toucher, relâcher, to anchor, 
or touch at a port or road in the courfe 
of a voyage. 

Aller à Fond, to fink; to go to the bot- 
tom. 

Plat-FoND d'un vaiffeau, the floor or bot- 
tom of a fhip. 

FOQUE # beaupré. See Foc.. 

FORBAN, a pirate. See PIRATE. 

FORCE de voiles, faire FORCE de woiles, t® 
make fail, to croud fail. 

FORCER de rames, to row ftrongly, fo as 
to redouble the efforts of the oars. 

Forcer des woiles, to crowd fail; to carry a 

refs of fail. See alfo Faire force, Se. 

FORCHETTE, a pair of fheers, or ma- 
chine to maft or difmaft a fhip. 

FORME, a wet dock. 

Forme en talud, a flip, or declivity on the 
banks of a river, where fhips are built. 

FORMES ae vaiffequx. See BALOIRES. 

FORT de virer. a term amongft the French 
common failors, which anfwers, to avaft- 

heaving. 

FORTUNE de mer, a name given to any 
unfortunate accidents or difafters of the 
tea. 

Forrune de vent, a tempeft or violent 
ftorm, in the diale&t of Provence. 

Voile de Fortune, the fquare or lug-fail 
of a galley or tartane, in the Mediter- 
ranean. See TREOU. 

FOSSE, a creek or fmall haven on the fea- 
coaft, where fhips may come to anchor. 
Fossn is alfo a place out of foundings ° 

on the edge of a bank. 

Fosse ax lon, the boatfwain’s ftore-roon, 
in the fore part of a fhip. 
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Fosse aux cables, the cable-ftage, or cable- 
tier, in the orlop, &c. ' | 

Fosse aux mâts, a maft-pond, or place 
where the mafts are kept afloat in falt 
water, in a dock-yard. 

FOUETTER, to ftrike or flap back a+ 
gainft the maft; exprefied of the fails of 
a fhip, when they are firft taken aback. 

FOUGON, the cobofe, grate, or fire-place 
of a fhip, in the language of Provence. 

FOUGUE, mat de Foucur. See ARTI- 
MON. 

Vergue de VoUGUE, the crofs-jack-yard. 
See VERGUE-SECHE. 

Perroquet de FOUGUE, the mizen top-fail. 

FOULOIR, an inftrument which ferves as 
a rammer and fpunge of a cannon. 

FOUR, a fort of breaft-hook or knee ufed 
to ftrengthen the bows of a boat. 

FOURCATS, the crotches, or floor-tim- 
bers, placed in the after and fore hold. 

FOURCHE de potence de pompe, the ears of 
a common pump. 

FOURCHES de carene, breaming-hooks, 
or forks ufed to hold the flaming furze 
or faggots to a fhip’s bottom when grav- 


ing. 

FOURRER, to ferve the cables as with 
plat, rounding, keckling, &c. 

FOURRURE, a general name for fervice 
of leather, plat, canvas, or ropes. 

FOYER, a light-houfe; a light or fire on 
the fea coaft, to direct fhipping in the 


night. See PHARE. 

FRAICHEUR, a frefh wind or fteady 
breeze nn ; 

FRAICHIR, to frefhen, or blow ftronger ; 
exprefled of an increafing gale. 

FRAIS, a light or {mall breeze. 

FRANC d’eau, pumped out, or free of wa- 
ter, As re , 
Rendre le navire FRANC d’eau, to pump the 
water out. of a fhip’s bottom; to free her 

by the pumps. 

FRANC-funin, a white haufer, or large 
untarred rope, ufed for feveral purpofes. 

FRANCHE-bouline. See AU plus pres. 

FRANCHIR Ja lame, to head the fea; to 
fail againft the fetting of, the fea. 

FrANCHIR Peau. See Rendre le navire 
Franc, &c. 

FRANCHIR une roche, to pafs over, or forge 
off from a. rock, after having ftruck, 
touched, or refted upon it. - L 

FRAPPER, to fix-on upon their maft- 

" heads, &c.. | 


LE LI 
FRE/GATE, a frigate of war: according 


to the arrangement of the French navy, : 
this clafs comprehends all veflels of war 
from 50 to 20 guns. 

FRE’GATE d'avis, a floop of war, packet- 
boat, or tender. 

FRE'GATE /égere, a light or fmall frigate, 
carrying from 30 to 20 guns. 

FrEGATE’, frigate-built, or formed witha 

. deep waift. . 

FREGATON, a fort of Venetian ketch 

FREINS. See REFREINS. 

FRELER, to furl, or hand any fail. See 
FERLER. Gé 1%: 

FREQUENTER ux port, to trade often to: 
one harbour. 

FRET, the freight or hire of a fhip ; call- 
ed alfo fretement. 

FRETER, to freight or hire a fhip.. | 

FRETEUR, the proprietor or owner of a 
fhip, to whom the freight for any voyage~ 
is paid. À 

FRIBSUTIER. See FLIBUSTIERS. 


FRISER es fabords, to line the gun-ports -_ 


with bays or kerfey,, fo as to prevent the 
water from entering at fea. 
FRISONS, cans or jugs.. 
FRONTEAU, the breaft-work, a mould-- 
+ ing. ornamented with fculpture, and 
fometimes a fort of baluftrade, reaching 
athwart the fhip from one fide to the 
other, and ferving to terminate the quar- 
ter-deck and poop at the fore-end, and. 
the fore-caftle both afore and abaft. 
FRONTON. See Ecusson and Mi- 
- ROIR. 
FUNER un mât, to fix the flanding rig- 
ing on the maft-head. 
FUNIN,, cordage of a certain fize, which 
is particularly ufed for the running-ropes, ; 
and fometimes for the flanding rigging. 
See FRANC-funin. 15; 
FURIN, the offing; the high fea; deep: 
water ; 45, 4: Ay 
Mettre un vaiffeau. en FURIN, to carry, or 
conduct a fhip out to.fea, or over the: 
bar, &c. of a harbour into deep wa- 
ter. F 
FUSEAUX, or TAQUETS de cabeftan. See 
‘TAQUETS, ; 
FUSE’E dans un brilot, the aflemblage of 
troughs wherein the train of a fire-fhip 
is laid. ahead 
Fuse’e d’aviron, a moufe raifed on the 
middle of an oar, to confine it in the 
ftrop or grommet. 1 
Fyse'e 
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Fuse/E de vindas, or de cabeftan volant, the 
barrel or-body of the windlafs, in which 
the handfpecs are lodged to turn it 
about. 

FUSE'ES de tournevire, the moufes of the 
voyol. , 
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FUSTE, a low and capacious veflel navi- 
gated with fails and oars. 

FUT de girouette, the vane-{tock. 

FUTAILLE, the water and provifion- 
cafks of a fhip. 


G. 


ABARE, Gagarkre, a fort of flat- 
+ bottomed lighter or barge, ufed in 
the river Loire, to lade and unlade fhip- 


. ping. 
GABARIER, a lighter-man, or the per- 

fon who conduéts the gabare. 

GABARI, a fort of model to reprefent the 
outline and thicknefs of the frames of a 
fhip’s timbers. See COUPLE. 

Premier GABARI, or rather maitre GABA- 
ri," the midfhip-frame. 

GABARIS de Parriere, the after-frames. 

Gagaris de l'avant, the fore-timbers or 
frames. 

GABIE, the top, in the dialeét of Pro- 
vence. : 


GABIER, the captain of the main, or fore- 


top. 

GABORD, the garboard-ftrake, or plank 
next to the keel in a fhip’s bottom. 

GABURONS. See JUMELLES. 

GACHER. See RAMER. 

GAFFE, a boat-hook. See Croc. 

GAFFER, to hook and draw any thing 
near with a boat-hook. 

GAGNER 4% vent, or GAGNER au vent, 
&c, to gain the wind of ; to get to wind- 
ward of. See AVANTAGE du vent. © 

GAGNER fur un vaiffeau, to fore-reach, or 
gain ground of fome fhip in company. 

GAGNER un port, un havre, un degré de la- 
titude, to fecure a harbour, or arrive at a 
rendezvous without interruption. 

GAILLARD, or CHATEAU, the elevation 
of the quarter-deck or fore-caftle. 

GAILLARDELETTE, or GALAN, the 
flag of the fore-matt. ï 

GAILLARDET, a fort of broad pendent 
dilplayed ac the fore-maft-head. 

GAINE de flamme, the canvas edging fixed 
on the head of a pendent, to contain the 


heck, 


GALAUBANS, the back-ftays of the top- 
mafts and top-gallant-maits. 

Gave’asse, a galleafle, or great galley of 
Venice. 

GALERE, a row-galley. 

GALERE patrone, the fecond of the gallies 
of France, T'ufcany and Malta. 

GALERIE, the gallery or balcony of a 
fhip’s ftern, or quarter. 

GALERIES dx fond de cale, certain paf- 
fages formed clofe to the ceiling in the 
hold of a fhip of war, for the difcovery 
of leaks. See ACCOURSIE. 

Fauffe Gazertes, the badges of the quar- 
ters in a fmall fhip. 

GALET, a fea-coaft abounding with 
flints. 

GALETTE, round and flat fea-bifcuit. 

GALION, a galleon, or Spanifh fhip of 
war of the Indian feet. . 

GALIOTE, a half-galley ; alfo a Dutch 
fifhing-veflel, . 

GALIOTE à bombes, a bomb-ketch. 

GaLioTe fervant de yacht d'avis, à packet 
or advice-boat. - : 

GALOCHE, a fnatch-block ; alfo a hole 


made in the eoamings of a hatchway, 


wherein the cable lies when the hatches . 


are laid. 
Gaxocue likewife implies the ftock or 
frame into which the feet of the fheet- 
kevels are fixed upon the fhip’s fide. 
GAMBES de bune, the futtock-fhrouds. 
GAMELLE, a bowl or platter to hold the 
{ailor’s victuals; alfo a mefs or company 
of feamen who eat together. 
Etre à la GAMELLE, See ETRE, &c. 
GANTERIAS. See BARRES de hune. 
GARANT, a tackle-fall, or the part upon 
which the labourers pull in hoifting, &c. 
GARBIN, the fouth-weft wind, in the 
diale&t of Provence. 
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GARCETTES, a general name for all 


forts of plaited cordage; as, 

Maitreffe-GARCETTE, the bunt- gafket, or 
middle-gafket of a yard. - 

GarcErr! Es de bonnettes, the keys or but- 
tons of the bonnets. 

GARCETTES de fourrures de cables, plat, for 
ferving the cables. 

GARCETTES de ris, the reef-points its 
fail. 

GaRceTTEs de tournevire, the nippers of 
the cable, by which it is attached to the 
voyol. 

GarcETTES de voiles, the gafkets which 
are ufed to furl the fails. 

GARCONS de bord, the ordinary feamen 
in a {hip of war or merchantman. 

GARDES, or Quart, the watch. 

GARDE au mat, a perfon who looks out 
at the maft-head, 

Gar DE-corps, the fide-nettings, or quarter- 
nettings of a fhip. 

GARDE- aria a fhip of war which cruifes 
on the coaft of a nation, to protect it 
from the infults of enemies, or pirates. 

GARDE des côtes, a military guard, em- 
ployed to defend the coafis in time of 
war. 

GARDE-feux, powder-chefts, or cartridge- 

--léachetts 
GARDE de la marine, a midfhipman, or 
naval cadet, 

GARDE-maga/in, an officer fimilar to the 
ftore-keeper of a dock-yard. 


GARDE-ménagerie, a fhip’s poulterer, or 
perfon who takes care of the Lio 


fowls, &c. in a fhip. 

GARDER un vaiffeau, to dog, purfue, or 
watch the motion of an enemy’s fhip, fo 
as to prevent her from efcaping.: alfo to 
guard and protect a fhip. 

GARDIEN de la foje à lion, the boat- 
fwain’s yeoman. 

GARDIENNERIE, or CHAMBRE des 
canoniers, the gun-room. See SAINTE- 
BARBE. 

GARDIENS, vmatebts-GARDIENS, the 
ordinary men of a dock-yard, under the 
command of the mafter attendant. 

GARES, 
formed on the fide of a narrow canal, 
contain boats, that others may pals the 
more eafily. 

GARGOUSSE, or Garcoucns, the 
cartridge of a cannon or other fire-arm. 
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certain {mall docks or ds 


GOR 
GARGOUSSIERE, a cartridge-box, or 


cartouch-box, for fmall arms. 

GARITTES, the top-brims, or top-rims.- 

GARNIR, orratherGre’ER. SeeGRE’ER. 

Garni le cabefian, to rig the capftern, by 
fixing the voyols, bars, pins, and fwifter, 
fo as to be ready for heaving. 

GARN i TURE, the ftanding and running~ 
rigging of a hip, together with the fer- 
vices of the yards. 

GATTE, the manger of a fhip. 

GAVITEAU, a buoy, in the dialect of 
Provence. See Bour’s. 

GENOU de la rame, the loom of an oar. 

GENOUX de fond, the lower futtocks of 
the timbers. 

GENoUx de porques, 
riders. 

GENS de Pequipage. See EQUIPAGE. 

GENS de mer, a general name for mari- 
ners. 

Gens du munitionnaire, the fleward’ s crew 
or affiftants. 

GERSEAU, 
TROPE, 

GIBELOT, the ftandard which faftens 
the cut-water to the ftem; called alfo, ” 
and more properly, COURRE capucine. 

GINDANT. See GUINDANT. 

GIROUETTES, the vanes of the maft- 
heads. 

GIROUETTES guarées, very broad vanes. 

GISSEMENT, the bearings of coafts or 
latitudes, with refpeét to each other, or 
to fome diftant object. 

GLAÇONS, or bancs de glace, flakes, or 
iflands of ice. 

GOLFE, a gulf of the fea, as of Mexico, 

*- of Lyons, Re. 

GONDS, the, Des by which the 
rudder is hung to the ftern-poft. See 
FERRURE de gouverhail. 

GONDOLE, a gondola of Venice. 

GONDOLIERS, the mafter and crew of 
a gondola. 

GONNE, a fea-cafk fomewhat larger than 
a barrel. | 

GORET, or Gorret, a hog, or large 
bruth to ferub the fhip’s bottom under 
water, 

GORETER, to hog a veflel; to apply. the 
hog to her bottom. 

GORGERE, or TAILLEMER, the fore- 
moft and lowelt part of the cut-water, 


or knee of the head. 
GOUDRON, 


the lower futtock- 


Sees Es- 


a block-ftrop. 


GRA 


-GOUDRON, or Goupran, tar. 

GOUDRONNER, to tar a fhip, or pay 
her fides with tar. 

GOUELETE, a fchooner. 

GOUFFRE, a gulf, race, or whirlpool; 

_ as the race of Portland, &c. 

GOUJURE, the notch or channel cut 
round the outfide of a block or dead-eye, 
to receive the ftrop or rope which is fixed 
therein. 

GoujurE de chouquet, the hole in a cap, 
through which the haliards of a fail is 
fometimes reeved. 

GOULET, the ftrait entrance of a har- 
bour. 

GOUPILLE, the forelock of a bolt. See 
CLAVETTE. _ 

GOURDIN, acobbing-board, ufed to pu- 
nifh the flaves in the gallies. 

GOURMETTE, a fhip-boy, fervant, or 
apprentice, in the dialect of Provence ; 
alfo a watchman appointed by the mer- 
chants to take care of the goods in a 
lighter till they are fhipped or landed. 

GOURNABLES, tree-nails. 

GOURNABLER un vaiffeau, to drive 
the tree-nails into a fhip’s fides, or bot- 


tom. 
GOUTIERE, or TIRE-POINT, the wa- 
ter ways of the decks, 
GOUVERNAIL, the helm or rudder of 
a fhip. 
GOUVERNE of tu as le cap, or à tel air 
de vent, thus boy, thus? or, fteady as you 
o! the order to fteer the fhip exactly as 
the ftems, or carries her head. 
GOUVERNEMENT, the navigation or 
fteerage of a fhip. 


GOUVERNER, to fteer a fhip or boat. — 


GovuveERNER au nord, to fteer northward. 

GOUVERNEUR, or TimonnierR, the 
helmfman or fteerfman. 

GRAIN de vent, a fudden fquall of wind 
or rain, or of both. 

Grain pefant, a heavy or violent fquall. 

GRAND mt, the main-maft of a fhip or 
boat. 

GRAPPIN, a grappling or grapnel. 

GRAPPIN à main, or GRAPPIN d abordage, 
afire-grappling, or grappling of the yard- 


arm. 

GRAPPINER, to warp a veflel towards 
a flake of ice, by grapplings and ropes. 
GRAS de mer, foul water, difcoloured wa- 

ter at the mouth of a piver, &c.~ 
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GRASSE-bouline. See BOULINE. 
GRAT TER un vaiffeau, to fcrape a thip ; 
+ whence,- 
GRATOIR, a fcraper. 
GRAVE, a platform of flints, &c. where. 
on to dry fifh in Newfoundland. 
GRE/EMENT, .a general name for the 
rigging, comprehending alfo the mafts, 
yards, and the fails when they are bent. 
GRWER, to rig afhip, or fit her with 
rigging, blocks, yards, fails, &c. 
GRELIN, a haufer, or ftream cable. 
GRENADE à main, a grenade; alfo a 


powder=flafk. 
GRENIER, the foor-ceiling of-a fhig, or 
a ceiling which reaches only frem the 


kelfon to the floor heads. 

Charger en GRENIER, See CHARGER, 
Se. | 

GREVE, a flat, low, and fandy fhore. 

GRIBANE, a {mall vefiel navigated on 
the coaft of Normandy, and carrying a 
main-mait and fore-maft, without any 
tops. 

GRIGNON, fea-bread called rufks, com- 
mon in Holland and Denmark, 

GRIP, a fmall veffel refembling a {chooner 
or fhallop. 

GROS d'un valfeau, the breadth, or ex- 
treme breadth of a fhip. 

Gros temps, a hard gale of wind ; blowing 
weather ; foul or {qually weather, 

GROSSE avanture, bottomry. 

GRUE, a crane with a wheel, ufed on 
wharfs and keys. | , | 

GUERLANDES. See GUIRLANDES. 

GUET de la mer. See GARDES des côtes, 

GUI, the main-boom of a floop ; alfo the 
fore-boom of a fchooner. 

GUINDAGE, the at of hoifting with 
tackles in general, but more particularly 
when they are applied to the lading or 
unlading of a fhip ; it alfo implies the 
money paid to thofe who are employed 
in fuch exercifes. 

Guinpaces likewife imply the tackles, 
and other machines ufed in lading, 


&c. 
GUINDANT dun pavillon, the hoift or 
height of an enfign or flag. 
GUINDAS, the windlafs. See VIRE- 
VAUT. 
GUINDER, to fway up a top-maft. 
GUINDERESSE, a top-rope, ufed to 
iway up, or lower the top-mait. 
GUIRLANDES, 
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GUIRLANDES, the breaft-hooks in a GUITRAN, a fort of bitumen, or pitch, . 
ufed to pay a fhip’s bottom. 

GUMES, or GUMERES, ‘a general name. 
given in Provence to all large ropes ; as 
haufers, cables, &c. 


fhip’s bow. 
GUISPON, a brufh ufed to pay the thip’ s 
bottom with foap, tar, &c. 
GUITERNE, a prop or fhore, ufed to 
fupport the fheers which are employed to 
mait a fhip, or take out her mafts. 


H. 


; ABIT de bord, fea-clothes, as,jac- 
FH kets, trowfers, &c. 
HABITACLE, the binacle, 

HACHE caignée, an ax or hatchet, ufed 
by fhip-wrights, &c. 

HACHE d'armes, a pole-axe or battle-axe, 

HACHER, to hew or chop with an axe. 

HALAGE, the tracking or towing a fhip 
from one place to another. 

HALE 4a bord, the boat rope, or guefs- 
rope of a boat’s moorings. 

HaLe-has, a down-haul, or down-haul 
tackle, 

HaLe bouline, a frefh-water ce 

HALER, to haul or pull upon any rope. 

HALER le vent, to haul the wind, or come 
nearer to it’s direction. 

HaALER @ a cordelle, to warp a fhip from 
one place to another. 

HALEUR, a perfon who tracks a boat by 
a rope reaching afhore and faftened round 
his waift. 

HAMAC, a hammoc. 

HANCHE, the quarter of a fhip. 

HANGARD, a fhed or ftore-boufe in a 
dock-yard, wherein the mafts and pieces 
of timber are covered from the weather, 
and ranged in order. 

HANSIERE. See AUSSIERE. 

HARPIN, a boat-hook. See Croc. 

HARPON, a harpoon, ufed in 1 ftriking. of 
whales, ke, whence, 

HARPONNEUR, an harponeer, .em- 
ployed in the fervice above-mentioned, 

HARPONS, are alfo fharp cutting-hooks, 
lafhed to the yard-arms to deftroy the 

*~“enemies rigging, in the aét of board- 
ing. 

HAUBAN de voile @étui,. the guy of a 
lower ftudding-fail boom, or of thé 
main-boom of a brig, floop, or fchoon- 
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HAUBANER, to faften the flay of agin, 
triangle, or fuch fort of machine, to 
a ftake or peg. 

HAUBANS, the fhrouds of the mafts, 

HAUBANS de beaupré, the ftanding lifts of 
the fprit-fail yard. D 

Hausans de chaloupe, the gripes or lafh- 
ings of the boats, by which they : are 
faftened to the decks at fea. 

HAVRE, an haven, or harbour. 

Havre-brut, an harbour formed by na- 
ture. 

Havre de toutes marées, a port-accefiible at 
any time of the tide. : 

HAUSSER wn vaiffeau, to raife a diftant 
fhip by approaching her gradually in 
chace. 

HAUSSIERE. See AUSSIERE. 

HAUT & bas, the order to the men at the 
pump to take long ftrokes, which will 
not fo readily fatigue them as the fhort 
ones, which are quicker. ~ 

HauT-pendu, a {mall cloud charged witha 
heavy fquall. . 

HAUTE-mer, the offing. - 

HAUTE-marée, le vif de l’eau, pleine-marée, 

high water, a ipring-tide, a ARE? 

. flood. 

HAUTE-/émme, contingent-money, a 
pended on account of any extraordinary 
charges. 

HAUT ES-voiles, the topfails and top-gal- 
lant-fails. ” 

HAUTEUR, ou LATIiTUDE, the diftance 
of any place i in degrees, from the equi- 
noctial. See LATITUDE. 

HauTeur de l’étambot, the heigas of the 
ftern-poft, 

HAUTEUR de Pétrave, the height of the 
ftem. 

HAUTEUR entré deux ponts, the height be- - 
tween decks. 


HAUTS 
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HAUTS d'un vaiftau, the heights or emi- 
nences of a fhip. 

Mettre les mats de hune HAUTS, to fway- 
up the topmafts ; to get the topmafts an- 


end. 

HAUTURIER,. or pilote-HAUTURIER, 
a pilot who direéts the fhip’s courfe by 
celeftial obfervations.. 

HAYE, Hate, a ridge of rocks, a chain 
of rocks under water, or near the fur- 
face of the water. 

HEAUME, the tiller,. or bar of the helm 
in {mall veflels. 

HELER wa vaiffeau, to hail. or accoft a 
fhip at a diftance. 

HERPE de plat-bord, the drift-rails on the 
bow quarter of a ship. ! 

HERPES. de poulaine, the rails of the head. 
See Liffes de POULAINE. 

Herpes marines, a general name for what- 
ever is thrown upon the fea-coafts of va- 
lue, as coral, amber, &c. 

HERSE de poulie. See ESTROPE, 

HERSES d’affut. See ERSES. 

HERSILIERES, certain knees placed ho- 
rizontally on the quarters or bows of a 
fhip, clofe to the gunnel.. 

HEU, a large hoy, a failing lighter. 

HEUSE, the fpear of a pump, together 
with it’s box. , 

HILOIRES. SceIzroires. , 

HISSE,, HISSE, hoift away! hoift hear- 

tily | 

HISSER, Isser, to hoift or pull up any 
thing by a tackle. 

Hisser en douceur, to hoift handfomely, or 

radually.. ; 

HIiVERNER, to winter, to lie up in a 
port during the winter feafon. 

HOIRIN. See ORIN. 4 

HOLA, hoa the fhip a hoy ! an acclama- 
tion to hail or accoft a fhip at a diftance. 

HOLA-HO, a cry which anfwers to yoe- 
hoe. 

HOMME, a name frequently given as a 
token of diftinétion to-an able or expert 
feaman. 

HONNEUR, faire honneur à un ecueil, Fe. 
to give a good birth to, or keep aloof 
from any rock, or fhoal, or other ob- 
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jet which might intercept a {hip’s 
courfe. 

HOPITAL, an hofpital-fhip, that attends 
on a fleet to receive the fick. 

HORLOGE, an half-hour glafs for regu- 
lating the watch. 

HOUACHE, or SiLLAGE, the wake or 
track of a fhip in the fea, made by her 
paflage through it. 

HOUCRE. See HourquE. 

HOULES, or lames de mer, the waves of a 
{welling or breaking fea. 

HOULEUX, a rolling and turbulent fea. 

HOUPE’E,, the rife or fwell of a wave; 

: whence 

Prendre la Houre’e, to watch the fwell, 
as in mounting from a boat into a fhip, 
when the boat riles.. 

HOURAGAN. See OURAGAN. : ; 

HOURSE, or Ource, the vangs of a 
mizen-gaff or yard. 

HOURDI. See Life de Hournt. 

HOURQUE, a Dutch howker; a partis 
cular fort of hoy. 

HOUVARI, -a ftrong land-wind in the 
Weft-Indies, -accompanied with, rain. 
thunder and lightning. 

HUNE, the top. 

HUNES de perroquet, the top-matt crofs~ 
trees. 

HUNIER, a topfail.. _ 

Le grand HUNIER, the main-topfail. 

Le petit Hunter, the fore-topfail, 

Avoir les Hunters à mi-mdt, to have the 
topfails half-maft up. 

Avoir les Hunters dehors, to have the top- 
fails fet. | 

Mettre le vent fur les HUNIERS, to brace 
the topfails to the wind, or to lay them 
aback on the matt. 

Amener les Honiers fur le ton, to lower the 
topfails down upon the cap. 

HUTTER, to lower the lower yards down 
a port-laft, and peek them up fo as to 
hold lefs wind, as when a fhip rides at 
anchor in a ftorm. , 

HYDROGRAPHE, an. hydrographer, 
employed by the ftate to teach naviga~ 
tion in the fea-ports, 
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TE C, or JACHT. See YAcHT. 

JACQ, the jack of the bowfprit. See 
PAVILLON. 

JALOUX, a name given in Provence to 
the quality of rolling violently at fea; or 
of being crank. 

JAMBES de bune. See GAMBES de hune. 

JARDEN, a name fometimes given to the 

_ gallery or balcony of a fhip. 

JARLOT, the rabbit, or channel, cut in 
the ftem afore, ahd in thé ftern-poit a- 
baft, &c. and into the keel, to receive 
the ends or edges of the planks envelop- 
ing the fides and bottom of a fhip. 

JAS, or Jouarcs d@ancre, the anchor- 
ftock ; or the two pieces of which it is 

_ compofed. 

JATTE, the manger of a fhip. See 
GATTE. 

JAVEAUS a bank, or fmall ifland, form- 

_ ed in a river by a mafs of gravel or mud. 

JAUGE, the tonnage or butthen of a 
veffel, 

JAUGER, to meafure, or take the di- 
menfions of a fhip, in order to difcover 
her burthen. 

JAUMIE’RE, the hole in a fhip’s coun- 
ter or ftern, which contains the rudder- 
head, and in which it is turned by the 
tiller; the lower part of: it is ufually 
covered with a piece of tarred canvas 
nailed to the rudder, to prevent the en- 
trance of the water. - 

JET de voiles, a complete fuit of fails for 
all the mafts, yards, ftays, &c, 

Jer alfo implies any part of the cargo, &c. 
thrown over-board in a ftorm. 

Faire le Jer, to throw over-board the car- 
go, of any part of it, in a dangerous 
Îtorm, in order to lighten the veflel, fo 
as to prevent fhipwréck or foundering ; 
on which occafion the mafter ufually 
draws up a proteft againft the weather, 
cc. on his arrival in port, 

JET TEE, a pier, or mole-head formed 
by a heap of itones funk at, or near, the 
entrance of a harbour, Alfo a great 
wharf or key. 
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JETTER à la mer, to throw any thing 
over-board. 

JETTER dehors le fond du hunier, to foot 
the topfail out of the top. 

JerTer du bled, ou autres grains à la bande, 
to trim the corn, falt, or fuch like ma 
terials, to the other fide of the fhip, on 
any particular occafion. 

JETTER l'ancre, to let go the anchor ; to 
drop anchor. ~ 

Jerrer /@ fonde, ou le plomb, to found, or 
heave the lead. | 

CJETTER un navire fur un banc, où fur un 
rocher, ou à la côte, to run a fhip afhore, 
upon a bank, rock, or coaft, to avoid 
an enemy. 

JEU du gouversail, the play of the helm or 
rudder. ; 

ILLOIRES, two ranges of planks running 
fore and aft in a French4hip, through- 
out the whole length of the deck on each 
fide of the hatches, in the fame place 
where the carlings are fixed in an Englifh 
fhip of war. 


INCOMMODE,, difabled by the lofs of 


matfts, fails, or rigging. See De'sem- 
PARE’. 

INGE’NIEUR de la marine, an officer 
who conftruéts the fortifications of a fea- 
port, either for attack or defence : alfo 
a perfon employed to furvey coafts, draw 
fea-charts, and teach the theory of navi- 

ation. Ala SC 

INONDER, to overflow a country as by 
an inundation of the’fea. : 

INSPECTEUR des con/truétions, an officer 
whofe duty is nearly fimilar to that of 
our furveyors of the navy. 

INTENDANT de marine, an officer who, 
by his duty and authority, refembles our 
réfident commiffioner of a dock-yard. 
See COMMISSAIRE général de la marine, 
where his office is particularly defcrib- 
ed. 

INTENDANT des armées navales, 


an officer 
appointed to regulate the juftice, police, 
and finances of a naval armament. 


INTENDANT: 


« 
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InTENDANT général de la marine, a com- 

miffioner-general of all the royal dock- 
ards and ports of the kingdom. 

INTERLOPRES, fmugglers, or contra- 
band traders. 

INTE/RESSES. See CHARGEURS. 

INVESTIR, to touch, or ftop at any port 
in a voyage; alio to be driven into a 
road or harbour. 

JOL, a Danifh yawl. 

JONCTION de deux flottes, ou de deux ar- 


mées navales, the conjunction of two. 


fleets of fhips of war, or merchantmen. 

JONQUE, a Chinefe junk. _ 

JOTTES, the fore-part of a fhip’s bow, 
contained between the cat-head and the 
ftem. 

JOTTEREAUX, the cheeks of the head. 

JoTTEREAUX de mât, the cheeks of the 
matt. 

JOUER 4 gouvernail, to play the helm, 
or traverfe it from fide to fide, as in light 
winds. : 

Jouer, to fetch way; as, 

Le mat Jour, the maft fetches way. 

JOUES de virevaut, the cheeks of the 
windlafs. 

JOUETS, certain clamps, or plates of 
iron, ufed to prevent the bolt-heads 
from cutting the timber into which they 
are driven; as, 
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Jouets de pompe, the iron-clamps nailed 
on the cheeks or ears of the pump, thro’ 
which the bolts are introduced. 

Jouers de fep de driffe, plates of iron nail- 
ed on the knight-heads of the jears, to 
preferve them from the iron-pins of the 
jear-block. 

JOUR, a light-port; alfo the interval left 
between any two pieces of timber, to 
prevent them from chafing each o- 
ther. 

JOURS. See SEJOURS. 

ISLES d@avau le vent, the Leeward Iflands 
of the Weft-Indies. 

IsLEs du vent, the Windward Iflands of 
the Weft-Indies. 

ISSAS. See Drisse. 

ISSER See Hisser: 

ISSONS, thick white ropes, occafionally 
employed as jears to the lower yards. 

ISSOP, or Isop, hoift away! fway a- 
way ! 

ITAQUE is in general the tyepaf any 
yard, but more particularly a topfail 
tye. 

race de palan, the runner of a tackle. 

JUMELLER un mât, to fifh a maft, or 
faften fifhes upon it. 

JUMELLES, the fithes of the lower matt. 

JUSSANT, the ebb-tide. 
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ABOURER, to raife, or harrow the 
furface of the ground with the fhip’s 
keel, in paffing over a fhallow. 
L’ancre LABOURE, the anchor comes home, 
fhifts, or loofens from it’s hold. 
LAC, a great lake of frefh water. 
LAGAN. See CHoses de la mer. 
LAGON, a fort of bay. 
LAGUE dun vaiffeau, the path, track, or 
wake of a fhip. See SILLAGE: 
LAI3SES € relais, a fort of bank thrown 
up by the waves of the fea, upon any 
coaft. “pe | 
LAMANAGE, coafting pilotage, or the 
act of piloting a veflel into, or out of 
any harbour or river. 
LAMANEUR, a harbour or river pi- 
lot. 


LAMES de la mer, the waves or billows 
of the fea, 

La Lame vient de l'avant, the fea comes 
a-head. 

La LAME vient de l'arriere, the fea comes 
aftern, the fea follows the fhip. 

La Lame prend par le travers, the fea 
{trikes the fhip upon the broadfide; ex- 
preffed of a fhip when fhe lies in the 
trough of the fea. 

Courir au devant dela LAME, to fcud before 
the fea. 

LAMPES habitacle, the lamps of the bi- 
nacle. 

LAMPION, a fmall lamp, ufed to enter 
the fhip’s magazine. 

LANCER, to fheer or yaw to the right or 
left of the fhip’s courte. 
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LANCER un vaiffeau à l'eau, to launch a 
fhip from the flocks into the water. 

LANCER une manœuvre, to belay a rope to 
a cleat, or timber-head. 

LANGUE de voile, the goring of a fail, 
or that part which is next to the leech. 
LANTERNE à gargouffes, a cartridge- 
cafe, to carry the cartridges from the 
fhip’s magazine to the artillery, in the 

time of battle. 

LANTERNE a mitrailles, a cafe, box, or 
canifter, filled with cafe-fhot, or lan- 
grage, wherewith to charge a cannon, 

LANTIONE, a fort of row-galley, na- 
vigated on the coaft of China. 

LARDER Ja bonette. See BoNETTE lar- 


dée.- 

Au LARGE! fheer off! the order given 
by the centinel on a fhip’s gangway to 
any adjacent boat, to keep aloof. 

Courir au LARGE, fe mettre au LARGE, to 
ftand off to fea; to bear out from the 
coaft towards the offing. 

LARGUE, the offing; fea-room ; out at 
fea. , 

Vent Larcuet, a large, or quartering 
wiad, 

LARGUER, to relax, or loofen; ex- 
prefled of a fhip that ftrains violently in 
a high fea, fo as to open in feveral 
places. 

LARGUER une amarre, to caft off, or let 
go. a belayed rope. 

LASSER, or LACER une voile, to reef a 
courfe with a reef-line. 

Voile LATINE, a lateen fail. 

LATITUDE, latitude. 

LATTES à baux, the ledges placed in 
the intervals between the deck+beams. 
Larves de caillebotis, the battens or laths 

of the gratings. 

LATTES de galere, a fort of broad thin 
beams, ufed. to fupport the decks of a 
igallery. 

LAZARET, a lazaretto, or building to 
receive perfons while performing quaran- 
tine, &c. 

LE’, the fair-way of a channel, harbour, 
or river. 

LEBESCHE, the fouth-weft wind, in the 
dialect of Provence. + 

LEGE, light; without a cargo of any 
kind: underftood alfo of a fhip which is 
not fufficiently ballafted. 

LEST, a general name for any fort of 
ballaft. | 
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Lest bon, or bon Lest, good-ballaft ; or 
fuch as lies firmly in the hold, without 
incommoding the pumps; as fhingle, 
gravel, &c. 

Lest de plongeurs, a weight ufed by the 
divers in the coral-fifhery. It is faftened 
fecurely to their waifts, to balance them 
in the water, and keep them fteddy, 
that they may traverfe the waves eafily, 
without being tofled about. 

Lest gros, or gros Lest, heavy ballaft, 
compofed of large ftones, or pigs of 
iron. 

Leer lavé, wafhed fhingle-ballaft. 

Lest mauvais, bad ballaft, as fand, falt, 
&c. which is apt to melt or penetrate 
through the ceiling, and choak the tim- 
bers and pumps. 

Le Lest roule, the ballaft fhifts. 

Voiles à Lest, port-fails, or pieces of can- 
vas, depending from the port-hole of 
the fhip, into which the ballaft is thrown, 
to the fde of the ballaft-lighter, in or- 
der to prevent the ballaft from falling 
into the water. 

LESTAGE, the ballafting of a fhip, or 
furnifhing her with ballaft. 

LESTER, to ballaft a veñlel, or 
her with ballaft. 

LESTEUR, a ballaft-lighter. 

LETTRES de reprifailles, letters of mart. 

LETTRE de mer, a pañlport. 

LEVE’E, a {welling fea. 

Îl y a de la Levn’t, the fea rifes ; there is. 
a broken or boiling fea. 

LEVE-rame! unfhip the oars! the order 
to the rowers to lay in their oars. 

LEVER Pamure, to tack, or fhift the 
tack ; to put about. 

LEVER l'ancre, to weigh the anchor. 

Lever l'ancre avec la chaloupe, to weigh the 
anchor by the buoy-rope in the long-. 
boat. See ANCRE. 

Lever da fourrure du cable, to take the plat, 
or other fervice, off from the cable.. 

Lever /e lof de la grande voile, to haul up the. 
weather clew-garnet of the main-fail. 

Lever es terres, to furvey the coafts, in: 
order to draw a chart thereof. 

Lever un objet avec la-bouffale,. to fet a di- 
ftant object. by the compafs,. in order to 
difcover the bearing thereof. 

LEVIER, a lever formed of a handfpike: 
or crow. 

Levier à croc, a clawed-bandfpike. 

LIAISON,, the connection. or faftening 

together 


furnifh 
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together the feveral members or pieces of 
timber of which a fhip is compofed. 

LIBOURET, a line or fnare for fifhing of 
mackarel. 

LIEUE, a league, or meafure of three 
miles, common in navigation. 

LIEURES, the lower futtocks of a boat. 
See GENOUX. 

LIEUTENAN T-amiral. See VicE-AMI- 
RAL. 

LiEuTENANT-pénéral des armées navales, a 
rear-admiral in the French navy. 

LIzUTENANT de vaiffeau, the lieutenant 
of a fhip of war. 

LIGNE, a line of battle. 

Marcher en LIGNE, to fail in a line, 

LicnE d’eau, a water-line. 

Licne d’eau du vaiffeau chargé, the load 
water-line. 

Un coup de canon, à la LIGNE de Peau, ora 
fleur d’eau, à fhot between wind and wa- 
ter. 

Licne de fond, a founding-line, or lead- 
line. 

Licne du fort, the extreme breadth of a 


fhip. 

LIGNES, fmall cords or lines, ufed on 
feveral occafions at fea. 

Licnes @amarrage, feifings, or lafhings : 
alfo the cable-bends. 

LINGUET, the paul of a capftern. 

LIOUBE, the fcarf by which a jury-maft 
is attached to the ftump of a maft that 
has been carried away. 

LISSE, or CARREAU, a general name for 
the fheer-rails and drift-rails. 

Lisse de hourdi, the wing-tranfom. 

Lasse du plat-bord, the waift-rail. 

Lisse de pont. See BARRE du pont. 

Lisse de porte-aubans, the fheer-rails. 

Lisses de la rabbatue, the drift-rails. 

LIT, the bed or channel in which a river 
runs. 

Lit de marée, a tide-way ; a part in the 
feas where a current flows, or where 
there is a flux and reflux of the tide. 

Lir du vent, the fource or direétion of the 
wind. 

LIURE, the gammoning of the bowfprit. 

LIVRE à livre, 2 phrafe which implies a 
participation of gain or lofs of every 
owner of a fhip’s cargo, in proportion 
to his fhare. 

LOCH, or Lox, a log and line. 

LOF, the weather-fide of a fhip, or that 
which is to windward of the matts. 
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Aller à Lor, to fail clofe to the wind. 

Bouter le Lor, to trim all fharp ; tofpring 
the luff. 

Etre au Lor, to be upon a wind, or clofe- 
hauled. 

Tenir le Lor, to keep the wind, or wea- 
ther-gage. 

Lor au bof! luff, boy, luff! the order to 
fteer the fhip clofe to the wind. 

Lor tout! put the helm a-lee. 

Lor pour lof ! hard a weather! the order 
to the helmfman to veer or wear, and 
bring the wind on the other fide of the 
fhip. 

Lor is alfo the weather-clue of a fail; 
hence, 

Léve le Lor de la grande voile, or léve le grand 

Lor! haul up the weather-clue of the 
mainfail ! 

LOGE, the birth or cabin of an inferior 
officer. 

LOIER, the wages or pay of a feaman. 

LONGIS, the treftle-trees of the tops, &c. 

LONGUEUR & la quille, the length of 
the keel upon a right line. 

Loncueur de Vétrave à Pétambord, the 
length of a fhip at the height of the 
ftem, or the diftance between the top of 
the ftem and the top of the ftern-poft. 

Loncueur du cable, a meafure of 120 fa- 
thoms, ufually called a cable’s length at 
fea. 

LOQUETS d’écoutilles, the hoops or clafps 
of the fcuttles. 

LOVER, or Rover, to coil away a cable. 
See Rover. 

LOUVOYER, to ply to windward, 

Louvover fur onze pointes, to lie up 
within eleven points of the other tack, 
or to fail five points and a half from the 
wind. 

LOXODROMIE, an oblique courfe in 
navigation, or a courfe which crofles the 
meridians at equal and oblique angles. 

LOXODROMIQUES, tables of differ- 
ence of Jatitude and departure. 

LUMIERE du canon, the touch-hole of a 
cannon. 

LumiERE de pompe, the hole in the fide of 
a pump, through which the water is dif- 
charged upon the deck, or into the pump- 
dale. 4 

LUNETTE d'approche, ou de longue vue, 
a telefcope or perfpective-glafs. 

LUZIN, a {mall line called houfing, or 


oufe-line. 
Gicer2 MACHE- 


ACHEMOURE, bread-duft, form- 
ed of rufk, or broken bifcuit. 

MACHINE a mater, the fheers of a fheer- 

hulk, or other machine for mafting a 

fhip. 
MACLES, nettings of the quarters or fides 
L of a fhip. 

MAESTRALISER, a name given in the 
Mediterranean to the weit variation of 
the magnetical needle. 


MAGASIN général, a ftorehoufe, or ma- 


gazine, to contain naval ftores in a dock- 


ard. 

MAGASIN particulier, a Lan which 
contains the rigging and cordage ufed for 
the king’s fhips, magazines, &c. 

MAGASINS, the ftore-fhips which attend 
on a fleet of men of war. 

MAHONNE, a fort of Turkith galeaffe. 

MAILLE, the keys or buttons by which 
a bonnet is faftened to it’s fail. 

MAILLES, the intervals, or fpaces, left 
between a fhip’s timbers. 

MAILLET de calfas, a ‘caulking mallet. 

MAILLETAGE, the fheathing of a fhip’s 
bottom with fcupper- nails. 

MAIN avant, the order to pull on a rope 
hand-over-hand. 

MAJOR, an officer who has the charge of 
mounting, regulating, and relieving the 
marine-guard in afhip, &c. 

_ MAITRE-cannonier, the mafter-gunner of 
a fhip. 

Second MAD the gunner’s 
mate. 

MAÎTRE de chaloupe, the coxfwain, or pa- 
troon of the long-boat. 

Maitre de HT or MAÎTRE entre- 
tenu dans le port, an officer whofe duty 
refembles that of our mafter-attendant in 
a dock-yard ; inafmuch as he has charge 
of whatever relates to the equipping, 
mooring, or fecuring of fhips ; as we 
with regard to rigging, arming, and fit- 
ting: them for fea, as to the careening and 
floating them out of the docks. 

MairrRe de grave, a perfon appointed to 

_ take care of the falt cod, whilft drying. 
upon the flakes at Newfoundiand, 


Maitre de hache. See CHARPENTIER. 

MAÎTRE-mateur, the mafter maft-maker. 

Maitre des ponts & des pertuis, a mafter 
wherry- man, or waterman, whofe of- 
fice it is to conduct the {mall craft of a 
harbour through bridges, or other dan- 
gerous places. 

Maitre de ports, an harbour-mafter, or 
officer appointed to take care of a port, 
and it’s booms, and places of anchorage; 
toarrangethefhipping conveniently there- 
in, and regulate their moorings with re- 
gard to each other: He has allo the com- 
mand of the ordinary-men employed 
about the rigging, careening, &c. 

Mairre de ports is likewife an officer re- 
fembling our tide-furveyors of the cuf- 
toms in an out-port. 

Maitre de quai, a principal wharf-mafter, 
or officer appointed to regulate the af- 
fairs of wharfs and keys, and the fhip- © 
ping moored along-fide thereof: to fee 
that the fires are extinguifhed at night, 
and that no fires be made in any fhip or 
boat during the night: He is befides to 
appoint the proper places for ballafting 
and unballafting veflels ; as alfo for ca- 
reening, caulking, and repairing them, 
and tarring their rigging: Finally, he is 
to place the light-houfes, beacons, and: 
buoys, where neceflary; to examine once 
a manth, and after every ftorm, the u- 
fual channels of paflage for fhipping ; and: 
to fee whether the ground has not fhift- 
ed, fo as to alter the alga! fatique ofan- 
chorage. 

Mairre de vaifleau, or Gone. the 
mafter or commander of a merchant- 
fhip. 

Maitre de vaiffeau de guerre, the mafter 
of a fhip of war. 

Mairre-valet, the fhip’s fteward. 

MAL de mer, ens ficknefs. 

MALEBESTE, malebéte, or petaraff. 
PETARASSE. 

MALINE, a fpring-tide. 

MAL-fain, foul ground ; 
ground, 


MANCHE, 


See: 
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Mancue Britannique, the Englifh chan- 
nel; Ja Mancue de Brifhl, the chan- 
nel of Briftol, &c. 

Mancue à Peau, où MANCHE pour l’eau, 
a canvas or leathern hofe, to convey 
water from the deck into the cafks which 
are ftowed in the hold. 

MancHe de pompe, the pump-hofe. 

MANEAGE, a name given to thofe em- 
ployments, or labours, for which the 
crew of a fhip can demand no additional 
pay of the merchant. Such is the lad- 
ing a fhip with planks, timber, or green 
or dried fith. 

MANEGE du navire, the general trim of 
a fhip, with regard to the fituation of 
the mafts and the center of gravity ; as 
alfo to the difpofition of the fails, and 
the efforts of the wind and fea. 

La lune a MANGE’, la lune MANGERA, 
the moon has eat them up, or will eat 
them up; underftood of the clouds: a 
cant phrafe, ufual amongft common 
failors, to exprefs the diflipation of the 
clouds on the rifing of the moon. 

Etre Mance’ par la mer, to be in the hol- 
low or trough of a high fea, which of- 
ten breaks aboard. 

MANGER du fable, to flog the glafs, or 
cheat the glais; exprefled of the fteer{- 
man, who turns the watch-glafles be- 
fore they have run out, in order to 
fhorten the period of his watch. 

Tens MANIABLE, moderate weather, 
and wind favourable for fea. 

MANNE, a fort of hand-bafket, ufed on 
feveral occafions in a fhip. 

’ MANOEUVRE, the working of a fhip, 
or the direétion of her movements, by 
the power of the helm, and the difpofi- 

tion of the fails to the wind. 

Manozuvre bafe, the work or employ- 
ment which may be performed upon 
deck, by the effort of the ropes upon 
the fails and yards. 

MaANoOEUVRE fine, a dextrous management 
of the fhip in working her. 

Manozguvre groff, heavy and laborious 
work in a fhip; as the embarkation of 
the artillery and cables, the ftowage of 
the anchors, &c. 

Manoeuvre hardie, a difficult or danger- 
ous operation at fea or on fhip-board. 
Manoeuvre haute, the employment of 
the failors in the tops, at the maft-heads, 

and upon the yards. 
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MANOEUVRE ftortue, a lubberly, or auk- 
ward manner of working a fhip. 

MANOEUVRER, to work a fhip, or di- 
re the movements of a fleet. 

MANOEUVRES, a general name given 
to the rigging, fails, blocks, and cord- 
age of a fhip; but more particularly to 
the ftanding and running ropes. 

MANOEUVRES à queue de rat, ropes which 
taper to the end; as the main and fore 
tacks. 

Manoguvrss en bande, flack ropes which 
are unemployed. 

MANOEUVRES-majors, a name ufually giv- 
en to the largeft ropes in a fhip; as 
a pround-tackling, and the principal 

ays. 

MAR ORNE paffees à contre, ropes lead- 
ing forward; -as thofe of the mizen- 
maft. 

MANOEUVRES paflées à tour, ropes leading 
aft. 

MANOEUVRIER, an able or expert 
fea-officer ; or one who is perfectly 
fkilled in working a fhip by every me- 
thod of failing. — - 

MANQUER, to fly-loofe ; underftood of 
a rope which is broke, or loofened from 
the place where it was made faft, fo as 
to be blown out to leeward, &c. 

MANTEAUX, two folding-doors in a 
bulk-head. 

MANTELETS, the port-lids, or covers 
of the ports in a fhip’s fide. 

MANTURES, the rolling waves of the 
fea. See Houzes, Lames, and Coup de 
Mer. 

MANUELLE, the whip-ftaff of a helm; 
an inftrument which is now entirely dif- 
ufed. 

MAQUILLEUR, a decked boat, ufed in 
the mackarel-fifhery. 

MARABOUT, a fail hoifted in the gal- 
lies in ftormy weather. 

MARAIS /falans, falt-pits on the fea-coaft ; 
or refervoirs to contain fea-water, for 
the purpofe of making falt. 

MARANDER, a phrafe ufed by the com- 
mon failors in the channel, implying to 
fteer cafily. 

MARCHE-PIED, the horfe of any yard. 

MAaRCHE-PIED, is alfo a fpace, about three 
fathoms. broad, left on the banks of a 
river, whereon to draw boats afhore, 


&c. 
MARCHER. See Ordre de MARCHE. 
MARCHER 
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MarcHer dans les eaux d'un autre vaiffeau, 
to fail in the wake or track of another 
fhip. 

MARCHER en colonne, to fail in a line, 
or column. : 

MARE’AGE, the hire or pay of a failor 
for any particular voyage. 

MARE’E, the tide. See FLüx & reflux. 

La MaARE'E éf haute, it is high water. 

Mare’e qui foutient, a tide which coun- 
teracts the wind, with regard to a fhip’s 
courfe, enabling her to turn to wind- 
ward better. 

Mortes MARE’ES, neap-tides, or dead- 
neap. 

Mare’Es qui portent au vent, a wind-tide, 
or tide which runs te windward. 

Mare’es © «contre-marées, tide and half- 
tide. 

MARGOUILLET, abull’s eye, or wood- 
en traveller. 

MARGUERITES, a name given to jig- 
gers, or fuch fort of purchafes, ufed to 
pull a rope with greater effort. 

Faire-MARGUERITE, to clap a meflenger 
on the cable, when the anchor cannot 
be purchafed by the voyol. 
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MARIN, a fea-faring man of any denomi- . 


- nation. 

. MARINE implies in general the know- 
Jedge of maritime affairs: alfo the per- 
fons employed in the fea-fervice, &c. 

Gens de MARINE, feamen, fifhermen, &c. 

Officiers de MARINE, fea-officers. 

MARINIER, a name generally given to 
failors ; but more particularly to lighter- 
men. 

MARITIME, marine, of, or belonging 
to, the fea. 

Batteaux MARNOIS, a yacht, hoy, or 
fmack, employed on the rivers Marne 
and Seine. 

MARQUES, the fta-marks obferved by 
the pilots upon any coaft; as mountains, 
fpires, windmills, &c. 

MARSILIANE, a {quare-fterned fhip, 
navigated on the gulph of Venice, and 
along the coafts of Dalmatia. They are 
of feveral frzes, the largeft carrying about 
700 tons. 

MARSOUINS, a name given to the ftem- 
fon forward, and to the falfe poft abaft. 
MARTEAD a dents, a claw-hammer ufed 

by fhip-wrights.” : 

MARTICLES, or ligne de trélingage, a 
‘crow-foot, ar complicated span. 
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MaRTICLes is alfo a name given by fome 
to the furling-lines of fmall fails. 

MARTINET , is properly the runner or 
tye which is faftened to the dead-eye of 
a crow-foot, formerly ufed as a topping- 
lift for the mizen-yard, 

Mariner is alfo a general name for the 
haliards, or tracing-line, of a crow- 
foot. 

MASCARET, a violent eddy of the tide. 

MASLES, the pintles, by which the rud- 
der is hung upon the ftern-poft. See. 
FERRURE de gouvernail. 

MASSE, a large iron maul, ufed by fhip- 
wrights to drive the tree-nails and bolts 
into the fhip’s fide; alfo a very long till- 
er ufed in fome lighters. ; 

MASULIT, a fort of Indian boat, whofe 
fides are compofed of the bark of trees, 
and caulked with mofs. 

MAT, a maft. The principal mafls of a 
fhip are, 

Le grand MAT, the main-maft, 

MAT" de mifaine, the fore-matt, 

Mat d’artimon, the mizen maft, 

Mat d'un brin, a maft formed of one piece: 
of wood only; fuch are the bowfprit and 
.top-mafts of all fhips, and all the mafts 
of a fmall vefiel. 

MAT forcé, a matt which is fprung. 

MAT jumellé, reclampé, or renforcé, a maft 
which is fifhed in a weak place, or op- 
pofite to any fpring. 

MATS de rechange, 
mafts in referve. 

Aller à Mats & à cordes, Mettre à Mats 
&F à cordes, fe mettre à fec, to try, or 
fcud under bare poles. 

Mars venus à bas, difabled mafts. 

Mats de bune-hauts, to have the top-matts 
an end, or fwayed up. . 

MATAFIONS, knittles, or fmall ro- 
bands. 

MATE’ en caravelle, fitted with pole top- 
matts. : . 
Mare’ en chandelier, matted upright. Ex- 
prefled of a fhip whofe mafts are ftayed 

fo as neither.to hang forward or aft. 

Mare’ en frégate, the bent or inclination 
of the mafts, when they rake forward, 
or ftoop towards the head. 

Mare’ en fourche, or à corne, mafted for 
a boom and gaff; as a floop or fchooner. 
Mare’ en galere, to be mafted as a galley ; 
having only two mafts, without any top- 

matt. | 


fpare top-matts, or 
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Marte’ en femaque, mafted-foy a fprit which 
crofles the fail diagonally. 

MATELOT, à failor, or mariner ; aman 
before the maft. 

MATELOTAGE, the hire, wages, or 
pay of feamen. 

Il eft un bon MATELOT, he is an able fea- 
man. 

Vaifeau MATELOT, a good company- 
keeper, or a fhip that fails well, and 
keeps her ftation in a fleet; alfo the 
fhips, in a fleet of men of war, which 
are appointed feconds to the admirals or 
commanding officers. 

MATELOTS gardiens, the ordinary-men 
attending a royal dock-yard, and it’s har- 
bour or dock; including alfo the carpen- 
ters and caulkers appointed to watch in 
the fhips of war. 

MATER, to fix or place the mafts of a 
fhip. 

MATEREAU, a fmall maft, or end of 
a matt. 

MATEUR, a maft-maker. See Mairre- 
mateur. 

MATURE, the art of mafting fhips; al- 
fo a general name for the mafts them- 
felves. 

La Mature, the maft-fhed, or the place 
where the mafts are made. 

MAY, a fort of trough bored full of holes, 
wherein to drain cordage when it is 
newly tarred. 

MAUGERES, or MauGes, the fcup- 
per-holes. 

MECHE, the match by which a cannon 
is fired. 

Mecne de -cabeflan, the middle piece, or 
body of the capitern. 

Mecue de mât, the main or middle-piece 
of a lower maft, when the latter is com- 
pofed of feveral pieces, as ufual in many 
fhips. of war. 

Mecue du gouvernail, the principal piece 
of a rudder. 

Mecue d'une corde,, the middle flrand of a 
four-ftranded rope. 

MEMBRES de vaifleau, a name given to 
any of the pieces of which the ribs are 
compofed ; as the floor-timbers, top- 
timbers,, and futtocks. 

MER, the fea;. whence, 

Pleine MER, full fea; 

Haute Mer, bigh water. See MARE'Er. 

Meir fans fond, a part of the fea where 
there is no anchoring-ground,. 
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La MER a perdu, the tide has fallen ; it is 
falling water. À 

La MER brife, the fea breaks, or foams ; 
as by ftriking a rock or fhore. 

La Mer bréle, the fea burns, as in a dark 
and tempeftuous night. 

La MER eff courte, the fea runs fhort, bro- 
ken or interrupted. 

La MER cf} longue, the fea runs long and 
{teddy ; or without breaking. 

La MER étale, the fea is fmooth, as in a. 
calm. 

La MER mugit, the fea roars, as being 
turbulent. 

La Mer rapporte, the fpring-tides have re- 
commenced. 

La MER roule, the fea rolls. 

La Mer fe creufe, the fea rifes and runs 
crofs. 

La MER va chercher le vent, the wind rifes: 
againft the fea. 

Il y a de la Mer, the fea runs high. When. 
the violence of the waves are abated, 
they fay, in a contrary fenfe, J} my a 
plus de MER. 

Feiter à la MER, to throw overboard. 

Mettre à la MER, or faire voiles, to put to: 
fea,. or fet. fail. 

Tenir la MER, to keep the fea, or hold: 
out in the offing. 

Tirer à la MER, to ftretch out to fea. 
Bouter au large. 

Recevoir un coup de MER, to fhip a fea. 

MERLIN, marline, or merline. 

MERLINER uae voile, to marle a fail. to: 
it’s foot-rope. 

Arbre de MESTRE, the main-mait of a 
row-galley. 

METTRE &G-bord, to bring, or carry a- 
board. 

METTRE à la voile, to get under fail, to 
fet fail. 

Merrre un navire 2: rade, to carry a fhip 
into any road. 

METTRE à terre, to carry, or put aihore 5. 
to difembark. 

Merrre la grande voile à l'échelle, to get 
the main-tack down with the paflaree, 
Merrre les baffes voiles fur les cargues, to 

haul up the courfes in the brails. 

Merrre des-uoiles dèdans, METTRE, à fec, 
ou Merrre à mats € à cordes, to take 
in, furl, or hand all the fails. 

METTRE Ze linguet, to paul the capftern, 
or put in the paul. 

METTRE un matelot a@.terre, to fet one of 

the 


See 
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the crew afhore ; to turn adrift or ma- 
roon a failor. 

METTRE une ancre en place, to ftow an an- 
chor on the bow. 

MEURTRIERES, ou Jarousres, the 
loop-holes in a fhip’s fides or bulk-heads, 
through which the mufquetry is fired on 

. the enemy. | 

MiI-mdt. See HUNIER. 

MINOT, the davit of a fhip : alfo a fire- 
boom. See DEFENSE, 

Coins de MIRE, the coins, or-aiming 
‘wedges of a cannon. 

Prendre fa Mire, to take aim with a can- 
non; to level or point a cannon, or 
other fire-arm, to it’s object. 

MIRER, to loom, or appear indiftinctly, 
as the land under a cloud on the fea- 
coatt. 

MIROIR. See Ecusson. 

MISAINE, the fore-maft. 

Misaine, or voile de MisAINE, the fore- 
fail. 7 

MITRAILLES, a general name for lan- 
grage fhot. 

MODELE. See GABARI. 

MOIS de gages, the monthly pay, or wa- 
ges of a failor. 

MOLE de port, a pier, or mole-head. 

MOLER en pouppe, ou poger, to bear a- 
way and bring the wind aft, in the dia- 
let of Provence and Italy. 

MOLIR ne corde, to flacken, doufle, or 
eafe off a taught rope. 

MONSON, or Mouson, a monfoon, or 
trade-wind of India. 

MONTANS de poulaine, the timbers of 
the head, or vertical rails, which are 
ufually ornamented with {cul pture. 

Mownrans de voute, the ftern timbers. 

Le MONTANT de l'eau, or le flot, flow- 
ing water ; the flood-tide. 

MONTE’, mounted, or equipped with a 
certain number of guns, or men; as, 
Vaiffiau Mowe’ de 50 ou 60 canons, a hip 

mounting 50 or 60 guns. 

Vaiffeau Monve’ de trois cent hommes, a 
{hip manned with three hundred hands, 
or whofe complement confifts of three 
hundred. 

Moxrer le gouvernail, to hang the rudder. 

MonTeER au vent, to.fpring the luff, or 
haul the wind. 

MONTURE, the arming a fhip for war, 
or mounting her with cannon, and o- 
ther fire-arms, and manning her, 
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a heart, or dead-eye of a 


MOQUE, 
flay. 

MoQUE 
block. 

MoauE de trélingage, the dead-eye of a 
crow-foot, : 

MORDRE, to bite, or hold faft ; under- 
food of the claw or fluke of an anchor 
which is funk in the ground. 

MORNE, a name given in America to a 
cape or promontory. | 

MORT AISE, a hole or mortife, cut to 
receive the end of a piece of timber, 
called the tenent or tenon. 

MorTAIsE de gouvernail, the hole in the 
rudder-head which contains the tiller. 
MorTaise de poulie, the channel, or va- 
cant fpace in a block which contains the 

fheave. 

MorTAise du mât de hune, the fid-hole of 
a top-matt. 

MORTE-deau, or Morre-eau, nip- 
tide, or neap-tides; alfo dead low wa- 
tei, 

MORTIER, a mortar, employed to throw 
bombs or carcafes from a ketch. 

MOUFELE de poulie, the fhell of a block. 
See ARCASSE. . 

MOUILLAGE, anchoring-ground. 

Mauvais MouiLLAGE, foul-ground; bad 
anchor-ground, or foul bottom. 

MOUILLE, let go the anchor ! the or- 
der to let the anchor fall from the cat- 
head to the bottom. 

Moule’ à une ancre de flot, & une ancre 
de juffant, moored with one anchor to- 
wards the flood, and another towards the 
ebb. 

MouiLLe’ entre vent & marée, moored be- 
tween wind and tide. 

Bien-MouiLze’, well moored; or moor- 
ed in a good birth and anchor-ground, 
MOUILLER, or MoviLier l'ancre, to 
let go the anchor ; to come toan anchor, 

or fimply to anchor. 

MouiLLer à la voile, to let go the anchor 
whilft the fails are yet abroad. 

MoulILLER en croupiere, to moor with a 
{pring upon the cable, in order to can- 
nonade a fort, &c. 

MouiLrer en patte d’oie, to moor with 
three anchors a-head, equally. diftant 
from each other, and appearing like 
the foot of a goofe. | 

MouiLLer lancre de touci, to moor with 
the boat ; or to carry out an anchor. 

MouILLER 


de civadiere, a fprit-fail fheet- 
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Mouizcer kes voiles, to wet the fails; a 

:, -praétice ufual in light winds. 

Mouicrer par la quille, a farcaftical ex- 
preffion implying that a fhip is faft a- 
ground. In the fame fenfe our feamen 
fay, every nail in her bottom is an an- 
chor. 

MOULINET, a fmall windlafs, as that 
of a lanch or long-boat. 

Movt inet à bittord, a fpun-yarn winch. 

MOURGON. See PLONGEUR. 

MOUSSE, garçon de bord, a fhip-boÿ; one 
of the prentices, or officers fervants, 
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MOUTONNER, to foam ; exprefled of 
the waves in a tempeit or turbulent fea. 
MOYEN-paralkl, the middle latitude in 
navigation, or the parallel that holds 
the middle place betwcen the latitude 
departed. from, and the latitude arrived 


in. 

MULET, a fort of Portuguefe veffel with 
three mafts, and lateen-fails. 

MUNITIONAIRE, an agent-victualler, 
or a contractor for fea-provifions, 

Commis du MUNITIONAIRE, See COM 
MIS 
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ACELLE, a fkif, or wherry, with- 
out mafts or fails, and ufually em- 
ployed to pafs a river. 

NAGE, the row-lock of a boat. 
AUTARELLE. | 

Nace à bord, come aboard with the boat ! 
the order given to the rowers in the long- 
boat to bring her aboard, or along-fide 
of the fhip. 

NAGE à faire abattre, pull to leeward ! 

“the order to the rowers in a boat, to tow 
the fhip’s head to leeward. 

Nace au vent, pull to windward, or tow 
the fhip to windward ! 

Nace de force, pull chearly in the boat ! 

Nace qui ¢/ parée, pull with the oars that 
are fhipped. 

Nace féche, row dry! the order to row 
without wetting the paflengers. 

Nace /friborde, & Joie bas-bord, pull the 
ftarboard oars, and hold water with the 
larboard oars ! 

NAGER, RameER, or VOGUER, to row, 
or pull with the oars, in a boat or {mall 
veflel. 

NacER à fec, to touch the fhore with the 
oars in rowing. 

NAGER, taut @avirons par bande, to row 
fo many oars on a fide. 

NacER de bout, to row ftanding, or with 
the face towards the boat’s head. 

Nacer en arriere, to back aftern with 
the oars. 

NAGER Ja chaloupe à bord, to row the long- 
boat aboard. 


NATES, mats ufed to line the fail-room, 


See alfo 
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or bread-room ; as alfo to cover the 
ceiling of the fhip’s hold when fhe is lad- 
en with corn, in order to preferve the 
contents. 

NAVETTE, a fall Indian veflel, 

NAUFRAGE, fhipwreck. 

Navurrace’, fhipwrecked. 

NAVIGABLE, capable of navigation. 

NAVIGATEUR, a mariner, or feaman. 

NAVIGATION impropre, coafting, or 
failing along fhore. 

NAVIGATION propre, the art of failing by 
the laws of trigonometry. See PILOT- 
AGE. 

NAVIGER, to fail, or dire& a fhip’s 
courfe at fea. 

NavicER par terre, or dans le terre, to 
be afhore by the dead-reckoning ; to be 
ahead of the fhip by eftimation. 

Navicer par un grand cercle, to fail upon 
the arch of a great circle. : 

NAVIRE, afhip. See alfo VAISSEAU. ” 

Bon N'AVIRE en rade, a good roader. 

NEUVE, à fort of fmall flight, ufed by 
the Dutch in the herring-fifhery, and 
refembling a bufs. See BUCHE. 

NEZ, the nofe, beak, or head of afhip. , 

NOCHER, a name formerly given to a 
pilot. 


NOCTURLABE, a no&turnal. 


NOIALE. See Torre. 


NOIE’, an epithet which anfwers to 


clouded, or indiftinét. It is exprefled 
of the horizon, when it cannot be eafily 
diftinguifhed by an obferver, in taking 


an altitude. 
Ddd NOIRCIR, 
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NOIRCIR, to blacken, or daub with a 
mixture of tar and lamp-black ; as the 
wales and black-ftrakes of a fhip, the 
yards, bowfprit, &c. 

NOLIS, or NoLissEMENT, a name given 
_in Provence and the Levant to the freight 
or cargo of a fhip. 

NON-vwe, no fight of; out of fight; a 
phrafe which implies the fog or haze of 
the weather, which intercepts the view 
of contiguous objects, as the fhore, 
rocks, &c. 

NORD, the north, or north point. 
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Nono-EsT, the north-eaft. | : 

pees quart à Peft, north-eaft by 
eaft. 

Norp-£sTER, to vary towards the eaft ;, 
exprefled of the eaft-variation of the 
compas. 

NorD-oUEsTER, to decline towards the 
weft; fpoken alfo of the magnetical: 
needle. 

NOYALE, See NoIALE. 

NOYE’. See Noir’. 

NUAISON, a trade-wind, or the period’ 
of a monfoon, | 
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CCIDENT, or Ovest, the weft. 


OCEAN, a name generally given 


in France to the Weftern or Atlantic 
Ocean. | 

OCTANT,, the oétant invented by God- 
frey and Hadley. 

OEIL, Yeux, ox Trous, the holes form- 
ed in the clews of a fprit-fail to let out 
the water which falls intoit’s cavity when 

_ the fhip pitches. 

OEIL de bœuf. See YEUX. 

Ozgiz de bouc, water-gall, or weather- 
gall. 

Oxi de pie, or YEUX de pie, the eye-let 
holes wrought in the reef of a fail, thro’ 
‘which the points are reeved. 

OEiz de roue, the hole in the truck or 
wheel of a gun-carriage, through which 
the axle païles. ° 


OEILLET, an eye-fplice on the end of ~ 


any rope. 

OxiLLeT détai, the eye of a flay which 
goes over the maft-head. 

OËILLETS. de la tournevire, the eyes in 
the two ends of a voyol, which are lafh- 
ed together with a laniard when the 
voyo} is brought to the capftern, 

OEILS, the eyes, or haufes of ia thip. 
See ECUBIERS. 

OEUVRE-morte, the dead: work of a fhip, 
or all that part which is above water, 
comprehending the quarter-deck, poop, 
and fore-caftle. 


OEUVRE vive, the quick-work, or all 


that part of a fhip which. is under. wa- 
ter. ; 


OEUVRES de marée, the graving, caulk- 
ing, or repairing a fhip’s bottom, when. 
the is left dry aground during the recefs 
of the tide. 

OFFICIERS bleu. See Brev.. 

OFFICIERS-généraux, the general officers. 
in the French navy; as the admirals, 
vice-admirals, rear-admirals, and com- 
modores. 

OrFiciers de port, the officers.of a dock. 
yard, appointed to fee that the fhipping 
are properly moored, mafted, rigged, 
repaired, caulked, and. otherwife equip- 
ped with whatever is neceflary ; accord- 
ing to their deftination. 

OrrFiciers de fanté, officers who fuperin-. 
tend the affairs of the quarantine in a: 
port. 

OFFICIERS-majors, the fuperior, or com-- 
miffioned officers i fhip of war, as. 
the captain, licutenants, and enfign, 

OFFiciERs-mariniers, the mechanical or: 
warrant-officers in a fhip of war; of: 
which the principal are, the mafter,. 
boatfwain, gunner, carpenter, and fail-- 
maker; as diftinguifhed from the mili-- 
tary, officers defcribed in. the preceding: 

. article. gi 4 

O! du navire, hola? hoa, the fhip, ahoay ! 
the manner of: hailing or calllng to a: 
fhip whofe name is not known.. 

© !. du Soleih Royal, hola! hoa, the Royal: 
Sun, ahoay | 

O! den haut, yoa-hoa,,aloft there ! maft+. 
head there! &c. the call from the deck: 
to thofe who are aloft, to attend to fome 
order. Qt 


PA G 
O1 hife, O! hale, O! faille, OI ride, the 


method of finging out, as a fignal to 
hoift, haul, or roufle together, on a 
tackle or rope. 

OINT, ftuff, tallow, or fuch like mate- 
rial, ufed to pay the mafts, tyes of the 
topfail-yards, &c. 

OLOFE the a& of fpringing the luff, 
or of hauling clofe upon a wind. 

ORAGE. See TEMPETE. 

ORDRE a bataille, the line, or order of 
battle in a naval engagement. 

ORDRE de marche, the order of failing. 

ORDRE d retraite, the order of retreat. 

ORDRES des vaiffeaux, the clafles into 
which every rate of fhips is fubdivided, 
in the French navy. See Rane. 

OREILLE de lievre, a three-fided, or tri- 
angular fail; as the ftay-fails. 

OREILLES de Pancre, the broad parts of 
the fluke of an anchor. 

ORGANEAU, the ring of an anchor. 
See ARGANEAU. 

ORGUES, an organ, or machine, fome- 
times ufed in a fea-fight by privateers : 
it contains feveral barrels of mufketoons 
or fmall arms, fixed upon one ftock, fo 
as to be all fired together. 

ORIENTER es voiles, to trim the fails; 
.or place them in the moft advantageous 
manner,, to receive the wind, and acce- 
: lerate the fhip’s courfe. 

ORIN, the buoy-rope of an anchor. 

ORSE, the larboard fide, in the diale&t of 
Provence. Alfo the order to luff. 
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ORSER, to row againft the wind, or row 
head-to-wind. This is likewife the 
language of the gallies. 

ORTODROMIE, a courfe which lies 
upon a meridian or parallel, 

OSSEC, the water-way, or well-room of 
a boat 

OSSIERES. See HAUSSIERES. 

OUAGE, the track or wake of a fhip. 
See HovAIcHE. 

Tirer en OUAICHE, to take a fhipin tow 
aftern when fhe is difabled. 

Trainer un pavillon ennemi en OUAICHE, to 
drag the colours or enfign of an enemy 
after the fhip, fo as to {weep the water 
therewith, as a fign of victory. 

OVERLANDRES, fmall veflels navigated 
on the Rhine and Meufe, 

OUEST, or Occrpent, the weft point 
of the compafs or horizon. 

Ovest-nord-ouef, Efe See Rose de 
vents. 

OURAGAN, an hurricane. 

OUVERT, étre ouvert, to have any ob- 
jet open in failing paft it; or to be a- 
breaft of any place, as a road, the en- 
trance of a harbour, or river, &c. 

OUVERTURE, an opening, or valley 
between two hills, beheld from the fea 
and ferving frequently as a land-mark. 

OUVRIERS, the artificers, &c. in a 
dock-yard ; alfo the riggers of a fhip. 

OUVRIR, to open, or difcover two ob- 
jects feparately at fea, when failing at 
fome diftance from them, 
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ACFIS, the courfes of afhip; as, 
Le grand Packt, the main courfe, or 
main-fail. | 

Le petit PACFI, où PACFI de bourcet, the 
fore-courfe or fore-fail. 

Etre aux deux Pacris, to be under the 
courfes. 

PACIFIER, to become calm; alfo to 
fall, or grow fmooth, when fpoken of 
the fea. 

PAGAIE, the paddle of a canoe. 

PAGE de la chambre du capitaine, the cae 
bin-boy. 


PAGES. See Mousses & garçons. 

PAILLES de bittes, long iron-bolts thruft 
into holes in the bits, to keep the cable 
from ftarting off. 

PAILLOT, the fteward-room in a row- 
galley. 

PAIS Jomme, a fhoal or fhallow. 

PALAMANTE, a general name given to 
the oars of a row-galley ; which are for- 
ty feet and fix inches in length. 

PALAN, a tackle of any kind, See I- 
TAQUE and GARANT. 
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PALAN à caliorne, a fix-fold tackle, See 
CALIORNE. 
PALAN à candelette. See CANDELETTE, 
PALAN d@amure, a tack-tackle. 
PALAN @étai, a ftay-tackle, 
PALAN de mifaine, the fore-tackle. 
Grand PALAN, the main-tackle. 
PALANQUE, the order to hoift, boufle, 
or fet-taught upon a tackle. 
PALANQUER, to hoift, or bouffe upon 
wa! tackle: 
PALANQUIN, a jigger-tackle, 
: tackle, or burton. 
PALANQUINS de ris, the reef-tackles. 
PALANQUINS fimples de racage, the nave- 
lines. 
PALANS de bout, the fprit fail-haliards. 
Pavans de canon. See DROSSE de canon, 
&f PALAN de retraite. 
PAaLANS de retraite, the relieving-tackle, 
- or train-tackle of the ordnance, 
PALARDEAUX, plugs made to ftop 
holes in any part of a fhip; as haufe- 
plugs, fhot-plugs, &c. 
PALE, or Pats, the blade or wath of 
an. Oar. 


PALE/AGE, the a@t of difcharging any 


tail- 


thing with fhovels, bafkets, &c. as 


corn, falt, or fuch like material; for 
which employment the fhip’s crew can 
demand no additional pay. See alfo 
MANEAGE. 
En PANNE, lying-by, or lying-to with 
fome of the fails aback; whence 
Mettre en PANNE, to bring-to.. 
PANNEAU, a fcuttle, or cover of any 
hatchway in the deck, 
Panneau 4 boite, the cover of 
with a border round it’s edge. 


a {cuttle, 


PANNEAU à vaffole, a great hatch, without 


a border. 

Le grand PANNEAU, the main hatch. 

PANTAQUIERES, or PANTOCHERES, 
the cat-harpings, and erane-lines of the 
fhrowds.. 

En PANTENNE, fluttering or fhivering 
in great diforder ;, expreffed of the fails,. 
when out of trim, as in a ftorm. 

Amener les voiles en PANTENNE, to haul 
down the fails with.the utmoft expedi- 
tion; as in a fquall of wind. 

PANTOIRES, pendents on the maft- 
heads or yard-arms, wherein to hook 
preventer-fhrowds, or yard-tackles, 

PAPIERS & enfeignements, the papers of a 
fhip,, comprehending the bills af lading, 
manifeft, coquets, &c.. 


PAR 


PAQUE-BOT, or PAQUET-BOT, a pac= 
ket-boat, or packet-veflel ; as thofe 
which pafs between Dover and Calais, 


&c. 

Faire la PARADE, to drefs a fhip, or to- 
adorn her with a number of flags, pen- 
dents, and other colours, which are dif- 
played from different parts of the mafts, 

ards, and rigging. 

PARADIS, or Bassin, the bafin of a 
dock, or an inner harbour. à 

PARAGE, a fpace of the fea appointed:as 
the ftation wherein to rendezvous or° 
cruife ; alfo a part of the fea near any: 
coaft. 

Mouillé en PARAGE, moored, or anchored’ 
in an open road, or in the offing.. 

PARC, an inclofure for containing the: 
magazines and ftore-houfes in a royal 
dock-yard. 

Parc dans un vaiffequ, a cot or pen, 
wherein cattle are inclofed in a fhip:. 

PARCLOSSES, limber-boards. 

PARCOURIR kes coutures, to furvey or: 
examine the feams of a fhip’s fides or 
decks, and caulk where it is found ne-- 

-ceflary. j 

PARE, ready,. clear, or prepared for. any 
thing. | 

Pare a virer, fee all clear to go about |. 
the order to prepare for tacking. 

PAREAU, or PARRE, a fort of large 
bark in the Indies, whofe head and ftern: 
are exactly alike, fo that the rudder may: 
be hung at either end.. 

PARER wn cap, to double a cape. See. - 
DouBLeR. 

PARER une ancre, to fee the anchor clear 

_, for coming-to, &c. 

Se PARER, to clear for action,, to prepare: 

. for battle. | 

PARFUMER un vaiffeau, to fmoke a fhip;. 
and fluice- her with vinegar’ between« 
decks,, in order to purify her, and expel. 
the putrifted air. i 

PARQUET, a fhot-locker on the deck 3, 
alfo a place where fhot are kept on a 
gun-wharf.. See Eprrie’.. 

PARTAGER 4% vent, to fhare the wind 
with fome other fhips or.hold way with: 
her,, without. gaining or lofing ground,, 
or witliout weathering, or falling to lee- 
ward. 

PARTANCE,, the time of. departing, or: 
failing from a place ; alfo a place from. 
whence a fhip departs.. 

Coup: 


PAV 


Coup de PARTANCE, a fignal-gun for fail- 
ing. 

Hour de PARTANCE, the fignal dif- 
played for failing. 

PAS, a ftreight or narrow channel ; as, 

Pas de Calais, the Streights of Dover. 

PASSAGERS, the paflengers of a fhip. 

PASSE, a canal, channel, or fmall 
ftreight. 

Passe-port, a f-a-pafs or paflport. See 
CoNGE’. 

PASSER, to perifh, or be loft at fea; as 
by overfetting, or foundering. 

Passer au vent d’un vaiffeau, to weather, 
or gain the wind of another fhip. 

Passer fous le beaupré, to pafs under the 

_bowfptit. This phrafe, which is ufual 
amongft Englifh as well as French fea- 
men, implies to go ahead of, or before 
a fhip, and run athwart her courfe. | 

Passe-vogue, the effort of rowing brifkly, 
or very hard. 

Passe-volant, a falfe mufter on the fhip’s 
books : alfo a. wooden gun, which may 
terrify a fhip at a diftance. See Faus- 
sES-LANCES.. 

PATACHE, an armed. tender, or veflel 
which attends a fhip of war or flect : alfo 
a packet-boat.. 

PATACHE d'avis, an advice-boat. See 
FRE’GATE d'avis, 

PATARAS, a preventer-fhrowd : alfo a 
fpare fhrowd, to be hooked on occa- 
fionally. 

PATARASSE, a caulking-iron. 

PATRON, the mafter or commander of 
a merchant-fhip, or boat,, in the dialect 
of Provence. 

PATRON de chaloupe, the cockfwain, or 
coxen, of a long-boat, 

PATTE doie See MouILLER en patte 
dote. . 

ParrTes d’ancre, the flukes.of an anchor. 

Parres d’anfpeërs, the claws of a gunner’s 
handfpike. . 

PATTES de bouline, the bowline-bridles. 

Parres de voiles, the tabling of. the fails 
at the edges or bolt-ropes.. 

PAVESADE, a quarter-cloth, or waift- 
cloth. See BASTINGAGE. 


PAVILLON, the flag of a fhip. Alfo 
a general name for colours.. 

PaviILLOn de beaupré, the jack. 

RaviLLon de chaloupe, the flag carried in 
a barge or long-boat, when a fuperior 
efficer is aboard. 


FIER 


PAVILLON de combat, the fignal for en- 
gagement. 

PAVILLON de confeil, the fignal for a gene- 
ral council, 

PAVILLON de pouppe, ot enfeigne de pouppe, 
a fhip’s enfign. 

PAVILLON en Berne. See BERNE. 

Baton de PAVILLON, the enfign-ftaff, flag- 
ftaff, or jack-ftaff. 

Vaiffau PAvILLON, or fimply PAVILLON, 
the flag-fhip. 

Amener le PAVILLON, to ftrike the flag or 
colours.. 

Etre fous un tel PAVILLON, to be under 
fuch a flag, or commanding officer. 

Faire PAVILLON blanc, to difplay a flag of 
truce. 

PAUMET, a fail-maker’s palm. 

PAVOIS, or rather PAvEsADE. See PA- 
VESADE and BASTINGAGE. 

PAVOISER, to fpread the waift-cloths. 

PECHER re ancre, to hook,. and heave: 
up from the bottom, another anchor, 
with that of the fhip; as when feveral 
anchors lie near to each other, in a 
common road. 

PEDAGNE, or PEDAGNON, the ftretch- 
ers of a row-galley. Sce alfo Ban- 

UETTES. 

PELLES, corn-fhovels, or ballaft-fhovels, 
ufed in trimming a fhip’s hold. 
PENDANT, or FLAMME. 

FLAMME. 

PENDEUR, or PEenpour, the pendent. 
of any tackle, runner, &c. 

PENDOUR de caliorne, the winding tac- 
kle-pendent. 

PENDOURS de balancines, the {pans of 
the lifts. 

Penpours de bras, the brace-pendents at 
the yard-arms. 

PENES, pitch-mops. 
del, 

PENNE, the peek of a mizen.. or lateen 
fail. 

PENTURE, a googing, or the eye-of a 
clamp, fitted to receive a goofe-neck, or 
fome bolt of iron which turns therein 
like a pivot in it’s focket. 

PENTURES de gouvernail, the googings 
of the rudder.. See FERRURE de gou- 
vernails 

PEOTE, a light nimble Venetian wher- 
ry, ufed frequently as an advice-boat,, 
to carry exprefies. 


PERCEINT ES. 


See 


See BATON 4 var 


See PRE/CEINTES. 
PERCEUR, 


Se TE 


owe 


piper sence he as ena 
EE MR unten ae RUE a 
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PERCEUR, a perfon who bores the holes 
for the tree-nails, or bolts, in a fhip’s 
fide. À 

PERROQUET, a top-gallant-fail. . 

Mettre les PERROQUETS en banniere, to 
let fly the top-gallant-fheets, as a parti- 
cular fignal or falute offered to fome fhip 
in company. 

PERROQUETS volans, 
fails. 

PERRUCHE, 

fail. 

PERTUIS, a dam, or channel of water, 
confined by a fluice. 

PERTUISANE, a fort of pike or halbert, 
ufed to defend a fhip from being board- 
ed. 

PESER, to hang upon, or haul down- 
ward on any rope over-head. 

Peser fur un levier, to heave, or purchafe 
with a handfpike. 

PHARE, or tour à feu, a watch-tower, 
or light-houfe on the fea-coaft. 

PIC @ pic fur fon ancre, clofe a-peek upon 
the anchor. 


PIECE, a cannon. 


Aying top-gallant- 


the mizen-top-gallant- 


See CANON. 


Piece de charpente, a general name for any- 


large piece of timber ufed in the con- 
ftruction of a fhip. 


PIECES de chaffe, the chafe-guns, or head-. 


chafes. 

PIED de vent, a clear fpot of the fky, ap- 
pearing under a cloud to windward. 
Prep-marin, fea-fhoes; exprefled of a man 
who has got fea-legs, or who treads 
firmly at fea, as being accuftomed there- 


to. 

PIE’DROITS, the Samfon’s pofts, erect- 
ed in the hold from the kelfon to the 
lower-deck hatchways, and notched 
with fteps. 

PIERRIER, a petrero, or fmall cannon, 
fometimes ufed in fea-fights, and gene- 
rally charged with mufket-fhot, or fwi- 

+ yel-balls. 

PIETER & gouvernail, to mark the fkern- 
poft with feet, in order to difcover the 
fhip's draught of water abaft. — 

PILIERS de bittes, the bits of a fhip. 


PILLAGE, the plunder taken from any- 


enemy after engagement, 

PILON, or petit écore, a fhore which is 
fteep to, and but little raifed above the 
fea. 


PILOTAGE, the navigating, conduct- 


ing or ficering of a dhip. 


Fe’ Wa A 


PILOTE, a fea-pilot, or the conductor 
of a fhip’s courfe by the art of naviga- 
tion; alfo the mafter of a fhip. See 
HAUTURIER. 


PiLoreE côtier, or PILOTE de havre, a coaft- 


ing, or harbour pilot. See Lama- 
NEUR. 

saat bardi, a daring or enterprifing 
pilot, 

PILOTER, to pilot a fhip into, or out of, 
a harbour or river. 

PINASSE, a fquare-fterned veflel, called 
in England a bark. 

Pinasse de Bifcaye, a Bifcayan barca- 
longo. 

PINCEAU 4 goudronner, a tar-brufh. 

PINCES de bois, a fort of curved hand- 
fpikes. See RENARD. 

PINCER % went. See ALLER au plus 
pres. 

PINNULE, the fight-vanes of any inftru- 
ment, for obferving or fetting a diftant 
object at fea. 

PINQUE, apink, or narrow-fterned fhip, 
with a flat floor. 

PIPRIS, a fort of canoe ufed by the ne- 
groes in Guinea, and the Cape de 
Verds. 

PIRATE, a pirate, or free-booter. 
alfo CORSAIRE. 

PIRATER, to rob at fea; 
fcour the feas as a pirate. 

PIROGUE, an American canoe. 

PISTON, the fpear-box of a pump. 

PITONS à boucks. See CHEVILLE à 
boucles. ; 

PIVOT, an iron point which turns in a 
focket ; as the foot of the capftern. 

Pivot de bouffole, the brafs center-pin of 
the compats. . 

PLAGE, a fhallow or flat-fhore, without: 
any capes or head-lands to form a road 
or bay, wherein fhipping may come te 
an anchor. - : 

PLAIN, a flat or fhoal ; whence, 

Aller au PLAIN, to run afhore. 

PLANCHE, the gang-board of a boat. — 


See 


to infeft or 


- PLAQUES de plomb, fheet lead, ufed for 


feveral purpofes aboard-fhip. ee 
PLAT de Ja varangue, the flat or horizon- 

tal part of a floor-timber. ; 
PLAT de l'équipage, or un PLAT des matelots, 

a mefs, or company of feven failors who 

eat together. The word literally figni-: 

fies a bowl or platter, in which the 

whole mefs eat at the fame time. 

PLAT 


P.O M 


PLAT des malades, the fick mefs, under the 
care of the furgeon. : 

Pzar-Borp, the gunnel or gun-wale of a 
fhip. 

Piat-Borp alfo means wafh-board or 
weather-board. 

Piat-Borp a l’eau, gunnel-in, or gun- 
nel-to; exprefled of a fhip that inclines 
fo much to one fide as to make the gun- 
nel touch. the furface of the water, by 
crowding fail in a frefh wind. 

PLATE-BANDS @affuts, the clamps of 
a gun-carriage, which are ufed to con- 
fine the trunnions therein. 

P£aTs-FoRME de léperon, the platform or 
grating within the rails of the head. 

Prates-Formes, an affemblage of oak- 
planks, forming a part of the deck, near 
the fide of a veffel of war, whereon the 
cannons reft in their ports. 

PLATINES. de lumiere,, the aprons of the 
cannons. 

PLI de cable, a fake of the cable.. 

Filer un Put de cable, to. veer away one 
fake of the cable. 

Vaiffeau. qui Pire le cété, a crank-fhip. 

PLIER, to bend or fupple the planks of a 
fhip,, as by heat and moifture, 

Puier 4 côté, to lie over in. the water ; to 
hee] extremely when under fail. 

Prier Ze pavillon, PL1ER les uotles, to ga- 
ther up.the fly of the enfign, or furl the 
fails. 

PLOC, the hair and tar put between the 
bottom-planks of. a fhip and the fheath- 
ing... to fill up the interval, and preferve 
the bottom from the worms. 

PLOCQUER, to apply the fheathing-hair 
to a fhip’s bottom. 

PLOMBER une navire, to try whether a 
fhip is upright,. or to what.fide the heels, 
by means of a plumb-line and level. 

RLONGEUR, a diver,. whofe employ- 
ment it is to bring any. thing up from the 
bottom,. as fpunges,. coral, &c. | 


PLONGER, to. duck,. or immerfe any 


thing in the water; alfo to plunge or 
dive into the water,. &c.. 

PLUMET de pilite, or panon,.a feather- 
vane,. or dog-vane. 

ROGE, ox Pouce, the order to put the 
helm. a-weather,,in order: to fill the fails,. 
or bear away. ‘This is the language of 
Provence. See ARRIVE-fout. 

POINT, a fhip’s place, as pricked upon 
a. nautical, chart. 

Xi 
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Point dune voile, the clew of a fail. 
POINTAGE de la carte, the pricking of a 


courfe and diftance upon the chart, in: 


order to difcover the fhip’s place. 


POINTE, a point of land projeGting into- 


the fea ; a low cape, or promontory. 

PoinTE de Péperon, the beak of a prow, or 
cut-water. 

PoiNTE du compas, a point of the magneti- 
cal compafs. 

PoInTE du nord, ou du fud, &ÿc. the north 
or fouth point. 

POINTER, to direct. or point a gun to 
it’s object. 

PoINTER & couler bas, to point a gun fo as 
to fink a fhip. 

PoINTER @ démater, to point a gun fo as 
to difable or carry away any. maft, 

PoInTER adonner dans le bois, to-level: the 
cannon fo as to hull a fhip,. or ftrike the: 
hull. 

PoINTER /a carte,.to prick the chart. 
PoinTAGE. 

POINTURE,. the balance of a.fail, or 
that part which is faftened by balan- 
cing it in a ftorm: fuch is the peek of 
the mizen, &c. 

POITRINE de gabords, the filling, or 
convexity of a fhip’s bottom, as ap 
proaching the midfhips from the ftem 
and ftern-poft. 

POLACRE, a polacre,.or fhip fo called. 

POLICE diaffurance, a policy of infu- 
rance. 

Porice de chargement. 
MENT. 

POMMES, the trucks, or acorns placed 
on the flag-ftaffs, or fpindles of the matt- 
head. 

Pommes de girouettes, the acorns placed o~ 
ver the vanes. 

Pommes de racage. See RACAGE, 
POMME de pavillon, the truck placed on 
the top of the flag-ftaff, or enfign-ftaff. 
POMOYER, to under-run a. cable with 
the long-boat. j 

POMPE, . the pump of a fhip. 

Afranchir, ou Franchir la Pompr, to free 
the fhip, by difcharging more water with: 
the puinps than is received by the leaks. 
Sce AFFRANCHIR. 

A la,Pomere! pump fhip! the order to 
pump out the water from a fhip’s bot 
tom. 

Charger la Pome, to fetch the pump. 

Etre à une,.ou à deux PomPes, to have one or: 


See 


See ConNo1sse- 


both: 
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both pumps conftantly employed to free 
the fhip. ; 

La Pompe eff engorgée, the pump is choak- 
ed or foul. 

La PomPe eff éventée, the pump blows, as 
being fplit and rendered unfervicgable. 
La Pomps eff haute, ou la POMPE eft 

franche, the pump fucks, or is dry. 

‘La Pompe eff prife, the pump is fetched. 

La Pompe fe décharge, the pump has loft 
water. See DE’CHARGE. 

Pompe à la Venetienne, a Venetian pump. 

Pompe de mer. See TROMPE. 

Pompe en bon état, Pompe libre, a good 
pump, or a pump in good trim. 

POMPES à roue & à chaines, chain- 
pumps. 

Pompes du maitre-valet, hand-pumps, u- 
fed for water-cafks, oil-cafks, wine- 
cafks, &c. 4 

PONENT, the weft, in the language of 
Provence: alfo a name given to the 
Weftern Ocean, 

PONT, the deck of a fhip. 

Pont @ caillebotis, ou à treilles, a grating- 
deck. 

Ponr coupé, a deck open in the middle; as 
in fome fmall veffels that have only part 

+ of a deck towards the ftem and ftern. 

Pont courant devant arriere, a deck fiufh 
fore and aft. 

Pont de cordes, a fort of netting to cover 
a fhip’s waift, and prevent the impreflion 
of boarders. 

Pont volant, a fpar-deck, or platform. 

- Faux-PonT, the orlop-deck. 

Premier Pont, or franc-tillac, the lower 
deck, or gun-deck, 

Second Pont, the middle deck of a fhip 
with three decks, or the upper-deck of 
one with two decks. 

Troifieme PONT, the upper-deck of a fhip 
with three decks. 

PONTE’, decked, or furnifhed with a 
deck; as oppofed to undecked or open. 
PONTON, a pontoon, for careening or 
delivering fhips : alfo a fort of bridge of 
boats, compofed of two punts, with 
planks laid between them: likewife a 

ferry-boat. 

PONTONAGE, the hire of a ferry-boat 
or pontoon. 

PONTONNIER, the mafter of a pon- 
toon ; a lighterman. 

PORQUES, riders. | 

PORQUES acculées, the after floor-riders, 
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PorqueEs de fond, floor-riders, 

Allonges de PoRQUES, futtock-riders. 

PORT, a haven, port, or harbour. 

Port-brute, ou havre brute, a natural har- 
bour, or port formed by nature. 

Port de vaiffeau, the burthen or tonage 
of a fhip. 1 

Port de barre, an harbour with a bar, 
that can only be pañled at, or near high 
water. 

Port d'entrée, or PORTE de toute marée. 
See HAVRE. 

Avoir un Port fous le vent, to have a har- 
bour to leeward, or under the lee. 

Fermer les Ports, ou Ports fermés, to lay 
an embargo upon all the fhipping of a 
harbour. See ARRET. L 

PORTAGE, the fpace or room in a fhip’s 
hold allowed to any officer, &c. to con- 
tain his private trade, or venture. 

PORTE -boffir. See Sou-BARBE. 


PorTe-d’eclufe, the flood-gates of a fluice. 
See LANTERNE à gar- 


PoRTE gargouffe. 
geule. 

Porte-haubans, ou écotards, the channels, 
or chain-wales of a fhip. 

PORTELOTS, the thick-ftuff which ene 
circles the fide of a lighter under the 
gunnel. ; 

Porte-plein les voiles, or fimply PORTE- 
plein ! keep full! the order to the man 
who fteers, to keep the fails full, and 
prevent them from fhivering in the 
wind. 

PorTe-vergues, or rather herpes, the rails 
of the head, reaching from the cat-head 
towards the cut-water. See HERPES. | 

PorTE-voix, a fpeaking-trumpet. 

PORTER, to fail, or conduct a fhip. 

PorTE à route, to ftand onward, upon 

- the courfe. 

PorTER au fud, &c. to ftand to the fouth- 
ward, &c. 

PORTEREAU, 
fluice. 

POSTE, the quarters where the men are 
ftationed in time of battle. 

POSTILLON, an exprefs-boat, or poft- 
boat. | : 

POT 4 brai, a pitch-pot. 

Por-d-feu, a fire-pot, or ftink-pot. 

Por de pompe, the lower pump-box. See 
alfo CHOPINETTE. 

POTENCE de brinquebale, the cheeks of 
a common pump. 

POUDRIER, an half-hour watch-glafs. 

Mattr A POUGER, 


the flood-gate of a 


PRE 


POUGER, or moler en pouppe, to bear up, 
in the dialect of Provence. 

POULAINE, éperon, the knee of the head, 
or cut-water. See alfo EPERON. 

POULAINES, the props which fupport a 
fhip’s ftem, when fhe is on the ftocks. 

POULIE, a block of any kind wherein a 
running rope may be reeved. 

PouLIE coupée, or @ dents, a {natch-block. 
See alfo GALOCHE. 

PouLie détropée, a block fhaken out of it’s 
ftrop. 

PouLie de grande driffe, one of the main 
jear-blocks. 

PouLiE de guindereffe, a top-block. 

Pouzie de palan, a tackle-block. 

PouLie d'ifague du grand hunier, the main- 
topfail tye-block. 

Pouce double, a double block. 

PoutiE fémple, a fingle block. 

POULIES des caliornes, winding tackle- 
blocks ; or other blocks furnifhed with 
three fheaves. 

Pouzies de driffe de mifaine, the fore jear- 
blocks. 

Pouctes d'écoutes de hune, topfail fheet- 
blocks, fitted alfo to contain the lower- 
lifts. 

Pouries de retour d'écoutes de hune, the 
quarter-blocks for the topfail-fheets. 

POUPPE, the after-parts of a fbip, both 
above and below. See ARCASSE, AR- 
RIERE, and DUNETTE. 

Vaiffeau à PouPPE quarrée, a fquare-ftern- 
ed fhip; fuch as are all fhips of war. 
Mettre vent en Poupre, to bear away be- 

fore the wind. 

Mouiller en Pourre, to moor by the ftern, 
or get out an anchor aftern. 

Vent en Pourps, a ftern-wind, or wind 
right aft. 

POUSSE-éarre! heave chearly! heave 
heartily ! the order or exhortation to 
thofe who heave at the capftern, to pufh 
forcibly on the bars. 

Pousse-pied. See ACCON. 

PRAME, a pram, lighter, or barge of 
burden. 

PRATIQUE, in a naval fenfe, implies 
free intercourfe or communication with 
the natives of a country, after having 

erformed quarantine. 

PRE/CEINTES, the wales of a fhip. 

PRE’/LART, or PRE’LAT, a tarpauling. 

PRENDRE chaff. See CHASSER. 
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PRENDRE hauteur, to take the altitude of 
the fun, oraftar, See HAUTEUR. 

PRENDRE les amures, to get aboard the 
tacks. See AMURER. 

PRENDRE terre. See TERRE € ferrir. 

PRENDRE vent devant, to be taken with the 
wind a-head. 

PRENDRE wne boffe, to make faft; or clap 
on the ftopper. 

PRENDRE un ris, to take in a reef. 

PRENEUR, vaifféau PRENEUR, the cap- 
tor, or veflel that has taken a prize. 

PRES € plein! full and by! the order to 
the fteerfman to keep the fhip clofe to 
the wind, without fhaking the fails. 

PRESENTER Ja grande bouline, to {natch 
the main-bowline, or put it into the 
fnatch-block. 

PRESENTER au vent, to fail fo as the fhip 
ftems, without making lee-way. 

PRESSER, to prefs, or conftrain into fmall 
compafs in ftowage ; as cotton, wool, 
or fuch like material. 


PRETRE  cêté, to range abreaft of a. 


fhip, in order to give her a broadfide. 
See EFFACER. 

PREVOT général de la marine, a provoft- 
marfhal of the marine, or officer whofe 
duty refembles that of the judge-advocate 
of the naval courts-martial. 

Prevot marinier, the fwabber of a fhip, 
who alfo chaftifes the criminals, as be- 
ing ufually the moft abandoned of the 
crew : this part of his duty is performed 
in Englifh fhips by the boatfwain. 

PRIME d’affurance, infurance paid by the 
merchant for infuring the fhip’s cargo. 

PRISE, a prize, or fhip taken from the 
enemy at fea. 

PROFIT avantureux, the intereft acquir- 
ed by bottomry. See BoMERIE. 

PROFONTIE’, a fhip that draws much 
water, or takes a large volume of water 
to float her. 

PROLONGER wn navire, to lay a fhip 
along-fide of fome other. 

PROMONTOIRE, acape, head-land, or 
fore-land. 

PROUE, the prow of a fhip. See A- 
VANT. | 

Donner la PROUE, to appoint the courfe, or 
rendezvous of the gallies. 

PROVISIONS, a general name for the 
provifions, and the warlike ftores of a 


fhip. 
hee PUCHOT. 
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PUCHOT. See TROMPE. 

PUISER, to leak, or.make water at fea. 

Puiser pour le bord, to fhip feas, or take 
in water, either over the gunnel, or at 
the ports in the fide, 


Qui 
PUITS. See ARCHIPOMPE. 


PUY, a great depth of the fea on a level 
bottom. ~~ 
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UAI, a wharf or key on the fide of a 
harbour or river. 

Amarré à QUAI, rangé à QUAI, moored 
along-fide of a key or wharf. 

QUAIAGE, wharfage. 

QUAICHE, a ketch, or fhip fo called. 

QUARANTAINE, quarantine. 

Faire QUARANTAINE, to perform qua- 
rantine. 

QUARANTENIER, a rope of the fize of 
a rattling-line, ufed as a lafhing, &c. 
QUARRE de reduction. See QUARTIER 

de reduétion. 

QUARRE’ naval, the ‘naval fquare, a 
fcheme drawn on a fhip’s quarter-deck, 
to reprefent the divifion a a fleet into 
three columns, and exhibit the ftation 
of each particular fhip in the order of 
failing: it is ufed to direét and regulate 
the movements of each fhip with regard 
to the reft, and preferve the whole fleet 
in uniformity. 

QUART de rond, faloire, tamifaille, the 
tranfom, upon which the tiller traverfes 
in the gun-room. See TRAVERSE. 

Quart, the watch kept in a fhip, com- 
prehending the time of it’s continuance, 
and the people employed to keep it. 

QUART bon, or ben QUART, keep a good 
look-out afore! look well out afore 
there ! 

QUART de jour, the day-watch. 

Prendre le QUART, to fet the watch. 

Au QUART, qu QUART ! the manner of 
calling the watch to relief, as, the watch, 
hoay ! the ftarboard watch, hoay ! 

Faire bon Quart fur la hune, to, keep a 
good look-out in the tops. 


Le premier QUART, or QuART de tribord, 
the ftarboard-watch. See allo TRiBoR- 
DAIS. 

Second QUART, or QUART de bas-bord, the 
larboard-watch. See BAsBoRDAIS. 

QUARTS de vent, the quarter-points of 
the compafs, or thofe which lie on each 
fide of the cardinal and intermediate 
points, and are diftinguifhed in Englifh 
by the word dy; as N. by E. N. E. by 

& 


. &c. 

QUARTIER Anglos, or QUART de no- 
nante, a Davies’s quadrant. 

QUARTIER de reduction, a finical quadrant, 
ufed by the French pilots in working 
their days works, to difcover the fhip’s 
place. ù + 

QUARTIER-maître, an officer refembling 
the boatfwain’s mate of an Englifh fhip. 

Vent de QUARTIER, ou vent largue, a large, 
or quartering wind. 

QUERAT, the planks of a fhip’s bottom,, 
comprehended between the keel and the 
wales. 

QUETE, the rake of a fhip abaft, or the 
rake of the ftern-poft. 

QUEUE d’une armée navale, the rear of a 
fleet of fhips of war. 

QUEUE de rat, tapering to the end; ex- 
prefled of fuch ropes as are pointed, or 
tapering toward the end, as the tacks,, 


ne, 
QUILLE, the keel of a fhip. 


QuiLie-faufs. See FAUSSE-QUILLE, 
QUINTAL, an hundred weight. 
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yp ABANER, to fit a fail with rope- 

AR bands and earings, ready for bending 

to it’s yard. 

RABANS, a general name given to ear- 
ings, gafkets, knittles, and rope-bands. 
RaBANs d'avufle, a fort of braided knittles, 

like thofe formed to point a rope. 

RaBans de ferlage, the gafkets employed 
to furl the fails to their yards. 

Ragans de pavillon, the rope-band of a 
flag or enfign. 

Rasans de pointure, the head-earings, or 
reef-earings of a fail. 

RaBans de tétiere, the rope-bands of any 
fail. 

RABATTUES, the intervals between the 
drift-rails of a fhip; this term is peculiar 
to fhipwrights. 

RABLES, the floor-timbers of a boat. 

RABLURE, the rabbit or channel cut in 
the keel, ftem, and ftern-poft, to re- 
ceive the edges of the garboard ftrakes, 
and the ends of the planks afore and a- 
baft. 

RACAGE, a parrel with ribs and trucks, 

RACAMBEAU, a traveller or flender 
iron-ring, which fometimes encircles the 
maft of a long-boat, ferving as a parrel 
to the yard or gaff. 

RACCOMMODER, to repair or refit a 
fhip’s rigging. See Rapouser. 

RACHE de goudron, the dregs‘of bad tar. 

RACLE, or GRATOIR, a fcraper, ufed 
to clean a fhip’s fide, deck, or bottom. 

RACLE-double, a two-edged, or double 
fcraper. 

RACLE-grande, a large fcraper, ufed to 
clean the fhip’s bottom under water. 

RACLE-petite, or petite RACLE, a fmall 
{craper, employed to fcrape the planks, 
&c. above the water, 

RACLER, to fcrape the fides, &e. of a 
fhip. 

RADE, a road, or road-ftead: 

RADE foraine, a free road, or road where 
fhips of all nations are permitted to an- 
chor, 

RADEAU, a raft. E 

RADER, to arrive in a road, 
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RADOUB, the repair of a fhip in a dock- 
‘yard, &c. or the employment of the ar- 
tificers to clofe the breaches in her hull 
with planks, timber, or fheet-lead ; as 
alfo to ftop the leaks by caulking, and 
pay the bottom with ftuff, 

RADOUBER, to repair a fhip, or give 
her a repair. 

RAFFALES, or RAFFALS, fudden and 
violent fqualls of wind. 

RAFRAICHIR /e canon, to cool or refrefh 
a cannon in battle, as with a wet fpunge, 
fometimes dipped in vinegar. 

RAFRAICHIR /4 fourrure, to frefhen the 
haufe. , 

Levent fe RAFRAICHIT, the wind frefhens, 
or increafes. 

RAFRAICHISSEMENT, a fupply of 
frefh provificns of all fpecies. 

RAISONNER 4 la patache, or à la chaloupe, 
to render an account of a voyage ‘to a 
vifiting-boat, after arriving near any 
port, in order to obtain permiffion to 
enter the harbour. 

RALINGUER, Mitre en RALINGUE, or 

Tenir en RALINGUE, to fhiver a fail in the 
wind. See FASIER. 

RALINGUES, the bolt-ropes of a fail. 

Mets en RALINGUE, or fais RALINGUER ! 

- luff her up in the wind, fhake her up in 
the wind, let the fails touch ! the order 
to the helmfman to fteer the fhip fo as 
to let the fails fhake with their edges to 
the wind. 

RALLIER un navire au vent, to haul the 
wind again, or bring a fhip to the wind 
after fhe had yawed to leeward, 

Se RALLIER, to approach any object at 
fea. | 

RAMBADES, two pofts or platforms in 
the fore-part of a galley, whereon the | 
mufketeers ftand to fire, * , 

RAMBERGE, a fort of packet-boat, ad- 

 vice-boat, or tender. : 

RAME, an oar. 

Plat, or pale de la RAME, the blade, of. 


wath of an oar. , 


RAMER, See NAGER, 
RAMEUR, a rower. 
Écez RANG, 
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RANG, the rate of fhips of war. As the 
divifion of the French navy into clafles 
or orders differs from the arrangement 
of the Englifh fleet, it appears neceflary 
to mark that difference in this place. - 

The principal French fhips of war are di- 
vided into three rates, each of which is 
fubdivided into two orders. All the in- 
ferior fhips, which are not comprehend- 
ed in thofe rates and orders, are called 
frégates and corvettes. See Fre’GATE, 
&c. 

A fhip of the firft order, of the firft rate, 

. carries from 110 to 120 guns. 

Ships of the fecond order, of the firft rate, 
carry from 110 to go guns. 

Ships of the firft order, of the fecond rate, 
carry from go to 74 guns upon three 
decks. 

Ships of the fecond order, of the fecond 
rate, carry from 74 to 60 guns upon 
two decks, with the quarter-deck and 
fore-caftle. 

Ships of the firft order, of the third rate, 
carry from 60 to 50 guns upon two 
decks, &c. 

Ships of the fecond order, of the third rate, 
which are now generally called frégates, 
carry from 50 to 46 guns upon two 
decks, &c. 

The frécates from 46 to 32 guns, have 
fometimes two tiers of cannon complete; 
but all thofe from 36 to 20, have in ge- 
neral but one tier of cannon, the reft 
being carried on the quarter-deck and 
fore-caitle. 

Rano de ramaurs, a bank of rowers, or 
bank of oars. 

RANGER Ja côte, or RANGER da terre, to 
coaft, or range along-fhore. 

RANGER Je vent, to claw the wind, or 
haul clofe to the wind. 

Le vent fe RANGE de l'avant, the wind 
hauls forward, the wind heads us, or 
takes us a-head. 

RANGUE ! ftretch along, or, clap on 
here many hands! the order to the fail- 
ors to range themfelves along, fo as to 
haul upon any rope, tackle, &c. 

RAPIDE, a frefh in a river. 

RAQUE, a general name for trucks, but 
particularly the trucks of a parrel. See 
alfo Pomme de RACAGE. 

RAQUE de haubans, a truck lafhed to the 
fhrowds, through which a running rope 
may be reeved, 
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RAQUE encouchée, a truck encircled with a 
notch, fo as to receive the fpun-yarn by 
which it may be faftened to a fhrowd, 
ftay, or back-ftay. 

RAQUE gougée, a truck hollowed on one 
fide, fo as to enclofe the rope to which 
it is faftened. 

Raque’, chafed or rubbed ; exprefled of a 
cable, or other rope, which is galled on 
the outfide for want of fervice. 

RAQUER, to fret, chafe, or rub. 

RARRIVE’E, the movement of coming- 
to, after having fallen off, when a fhip 
is lying-by, or trying. 

RAS, a fmall veflel or boat without a 
deck. 

Ras à Peau, a low-built veffel, or one 
which carries her guns very little above 
the furface of the water. 

Ras de courant. See RAT. 

RASE, a compofition of pitch and tar, 
ufed to pay a fhip’s feams. 

RASER wn vaiffeau, to cut down a fhip, 
or take off part of her upper-works, as 
the poop, quarter-deck, or fore-caftle, 
in order to lighten her, when fhe be- 
comes old and feeble. 

RASTEAU, or Rare ier, the rack or 
range of blocks fometimes placed on each 
fide of the gammoning of a fhip’s bow- 
fprit. | 

RASTEAUX, or RaATzEAUx, the cleats 
nailed on the middle of a yard, to con- 
fine the parrels, and tye, or jear-blocks, 
&c. 

RastTEAux, or Rateliers à chevillots, ranges, 
or crofs-pieces, faftened to the fhrowds, 
or otherways, in which pins are fixed to 
belay the running-rigging. 

RAT, a fhipwright’s floating 


ftage, ufed 
for repairing or caulking a fhip’s bottom, 
&c. . 

Rar, or Ras, a race, or dangerous whirl- 
pool ; as the race of Portland, &c, 


Rar. See Cover à queue de rat. 

RATION, the allowance of bread, flefh, 
wine, pulfe, &c. diftributed to the dif- 
ferent mefles in a fhip. 

Ration double, a double allowance, given 
on any particular occafion of rejoicing. 
RATION et demie, the allowance of a fea- 

officer in the French fleet. 
RAVALEMENT, a platform on the poop 
of fome fhips, where the marines ftand 
to difcharge their fmall arms. 
REALE, the royal galley, a name given 
to 
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to the principal galley of a kingdom. 
See GALERE réale. 

REBANDER, a phrafe amongft the com- 
mon failors, fignifying to carry over to 
the other fide of the fhip. 

REBANDER @ l'autre bord, to ftand upon 
the other tack; to fteer a different 
courfe. 

REBORDER, to fall aboard or along-fide 
of a fhip a fecond time. 

RECHANGE, a general name for the 
ftores of a fhip; or the fpare-rigging, 
fails, &c. which are in referve to fupply 
the place of what may be loft or dif- 
abled. 

RECLAMPER, to. fifh a maft or yard 
when it happens to be fprung. 

RECONNOITRE wa vaiffeau, teapproach 
a fhip, in order to difcover her ftrength, 
and of what nation fhe is. 

RECONNOITRE une terre, to furvey or ob- 
ferve the fituation of a coait attentive- 


ly. 

RECOURIR les coutures, to run over the 
feams of a fhip in caulking; to caulk them 
lightly and expeditioufly. 

RECOURIR fur une manœuvre, to under- 
run a rope or cable. 

Faire Recourir l'écoute, la bouline, le couet 
de revers, to haul in the flack of the lee- 
tack or bowline, or of the weather- 
fheet. 

RECOUVRE! roufle-in, or haul-aboard! 

RECOUVRER, to roufle-in, or haul any 
rope into the fhip, when it hangs flack 
in the water, or otherwife. 

RECOUX. See REPRISE. 

RECUL du canon, the recoil of a can- 
non. 

REFAIT, fquared, or prepared for ufe; 
exprefled of a piece of timber hewn to 
it’s proper form and fize. 

REFLUX de la mer, the ebb-tide. 
Fivx. 

REFOULER, to ftem the tide, or to fail 
againft it’s direction. : ‘ 

La mer REFOULE, the tide ebbs; the 
water falls. 

REFOULOIR, the rammer of a great gun, 
called alfo FouLorr. 

REFOULOIR de cordes, a rope-rammer. 

Se REFRANCHIR, to be freed by the 
pumps, or to have the quantity of wa- 
ter in a fhip’s hold difcharged by pump- 


See 


ing. 
REFREIN, the repetition of the dafhing 
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and breaking againft rocks, &c. expreff- 
ed of the waves upon the fea-fhore. 

REFUSER, to fall off again, when in 
ftays ; exprefled of a fhip that will not 
go about, or ftay; as, 

Le vaiffean a REFUSE’, the fhip will not 
come to the wind; or will not ftay. 

REGATES, a courfe or race of boats in 
the great canal of Venice. 

RELACHER, to bear away for, or put in- 
to a harbour under the lee. 

RELACHE, the harbour where a fhip has 
taken refuge or fhelter, as from a con- 
trary wind. 

RELAIS. See Latsses, 

RELEVEMENT, the fheer of a fhip’s 
deck, or the gradual rifing of the deck 
afore and abaft. 

RELEVER, to bring a fhip afloat, after 
fhe had lain aground for fome time; al- 
fo to right a fhip after fhe had Jain upon 
a careen. 

Revever l'ancre, to weigh the anchor a- 
gain, and change it’s fituation. 

RELEVER le quart, or le timonnier, to re- 
lieve the watch, or the helmfman. 

Reever es branles, to lafh up the ham- 
mocks, in order to make a clear paflage 
between-decks. See BRANLE Bas. 

RELEVER wne côte, to furvey a coaft; or to 
draw a plan or chart thereof. 

RELEVER wn vaiffeau, to fteer by the com- 
pafs, or fhape the courfe thereby. 

REME'DIER à des voies d'eau, to ftop or 
ftanch the leaks. 

REMOLE, a dangerous whirlpool. 

REMONTER, to fail up a river, as from 
the fea. 

REMORQUER, to tow a fhip by a boat, 
or other fmall veflel with oars. 

REMOULAT, a perfon who has the 
charge of the oars in a row- galley. 

REMOUX, the eddy, or dead-water, left 
behind a fhip’s ftern when fhe is advanc- 
ing under fail. 

RENARD, a fort of handfpike, or lever, 
with an iron claw, ufed to remove large 
pieces of timber, &c. in a dock-yard. 

RENARD is alfo a traverfe-board. 

RENCONTRE! fhift the helm! or fhift 
over the helm! the order to the helmf- 
man, to meet the fhip, right the helm, 
or put it towards the oppofite fide, in 
order to check the fhip’s fheer. 

RENDEZ-VOUS, the rendezvous, of 
place of deftination of a fleet of fhips. 

RENDRE 
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RENDRE & bord, to anchor, or come to 
an anchor in fome road or harbour. 

RENTRE’E, the tumbling-home of the 
top-timbers. See RETRECISSEMENT. 

RENVERSEMENT, the fhifting of, a 
cargo from one fhip to another. 

REPOUSSOIR, a driving-bolt, ufed by 
fhipwrights to knock out fome other 
bolt from it’s ftation. 

REPRENDRE une manœuvre, to fheep- 
fhank, or fhorten a rope. 

REPRISE, a retaken fhip. 

RE’SINE, refin, ufed in paying a fhip’s 
fides or bottom. 

RESSAC, the fhock, or breaking of a 
wave upon the fhore, together with it’s 
retreat into the fea. 

RESSIF, or Recir, a reef, or ridge of 
rocks lying under water. 

RESTAUR, the reftoration or lofs made 
good by an infurer. 

RESTER, to bear upon any point of the 
compafs; as un vaiffeau nous RESTE au 
Jud, a fhip bears fouth of us, &c. 

RETENUE, faftened, or hardened-home 
in it’s place; exprefled of a piece of 
timber in fhip-building, which is firmly 

- wedged into it’s place, as by rabbiting, 
tenenting, &c. “4 

Corde de RETENUE, a tackle-fail. See alfo 
CoRDE de retenue & ATTRAPE. 

RETORSOIR, a fpun-yarn winch. See 
MouLiNET. 

RETOUR de marée, the turn of the tide, 
or the beginning of the ebb. 


RETRAITE de pirates, a nett of pirates; 


a harbour of free-booters. 

RETRAITES de bune, or cargues de bune, 
the clue-lines, bunt-lines, and reef- 
tackles of the topfails. 

RETRANCHEMENT, a temporary a- 
partment formed in a fhip, for fome par- 
ticular occafion. ' 

RE/TRECISSEMENTS des gabaris, the 
tumbling-home of the top-timbers, 
where a fhip grows narrower above her 
breadth, See REVERS. 

REVENTER, to fill the fails again; to 
brace about, and fill. 

REVERS, a general name for thofe pieces 
of timber whofe convexity lies inward 
in a fhip’s bottom or fides. 

Alonges de REVERS, the top-timbers, | 

Genoux de Revers, the lower futtocks in 
the fore and after parts of the fhip. 

Manœuvres de REVERS, the ropes which 
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are out of ufe while they lie on the lee- 
fide, as the lee-bowlines, lee-tacks,, &c. 

REVIREMENT, the act of going abouty. 
by tacking or veering. 

REVIREMENT par la tête, ow par la quene, 
to tack a fleet or fquadron of fhips of 
war by the van or rear, fo that the fore- 
moft or aftmoft fhips go about firft, to 
preferve the order of the line. | 

REVIRER, to put about; to change the 
courfe of a fhip. See Manece. 

REVIRER dans l'eau d'un navire, to tack 
in a fhip’s wake, and ftand on the fame 
courfe, aftern of her. 

REVOLIN, a fudden guft of wind, which 
blows off the fhore, as by rebound from 
the adjacent hills.. 

RIBOKD, the fecond plank, or ftreak of! 
planks, on a fhip’s bottom, counting 
from the keel. See Gaporp. 

RIBORDAGE, the damage due from 
one fhip to another, as eftablifhed. by 
merchants, when the latter has fuftain- 
ed any hurt from the mifconduct or ne- 
glect of the former. 

RIDE, a laniard. à 

RIDER, to haul taught, or pull ftrait. 

RIDER Ja voile. See Ris. 

RIDES de haubans, the laniards of the 
fhrowds. 

Rives d’étai, the laniards of the ftays. 

Longue RIME, or Donne longue Rime! 
row a long ftroke! the order to the’ 
rowers to pull with a long fweep. 

Bon Rime ! the order to the ftrokefman of 
the boat, or he who rows the after oar, 
to give a good ftroke, as an example for 
the reft to follow. 

RINGEOT, or Brion, the fore-foot. 
See BRION. 

RIS, the reef of a fail. 

Prendre le Ris, to reef a fail, to take in a 
reef, Ë 

RISSONS, grapplings, with four claws, 
ufed as anchors in a galley. eu 

RIVAGE, the banks of a river ; or the 
fea-fhore, upon which the tide ebbs and’ 
flows between high and low water-mark. 

RIVER wa clou, to rivet a nail. 

ROC @iffas, or Bioc d’affas. See SEP de 
driffe. 

ROCHER, Roc, or RocHE, a rock, or. 
key; a ridge, or reef of rocks: in: the 
fea, or on the coaft. 


ROCHES cachées, lurking rocks, or rocks 
under water. Le 
RODE 
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RODE ve pouppe, & Rope de proue, the 
ftern-poft, and ftem of a galley. 

ROINETTE, a marking-iron, to mark 
timber, or cafks which arg fhipped for 
a voyage. 

RONDEUR, the curve, fweep, or com- 
pafs of a piece of timber ufed in fhip- 
building. 

RONGE’, worm-eaten; exprefled of a 
fhip’s bottom, when it is much injured 
by the worms, as in a fouthern voyage. 

ROSE de vents, or Rose de compas, the 
card or face of a fea-compafs. 

“ROSTER, to woold a maft, yard, or 
boom. 

ROSTURES, the wooldings of a maft, 
&c. 

ROUANE de pompe, a great pump-borer ; 
whence, 

ROUANER re pompe, to enlarge the 
bore or channel of a fhip’s pump. 

ROUCHE dun vaiffeau, the hull of a 
fhip, without mafts or rigging. 

ROUER ane manœuvre, to coil a rope. 

RouER & tour, to coil a rope with the fun, 
i.e. according to the apparent courfe of 
the fun. in north-latitude. 

RoveER à contre, to coil a rope againft the 
fun. 

ROUES @affut de canon, the trucks of a 

un-carriage. 

ROUET de poulie, the fheave of a block. 

Rover de poulie de chaloupe, the fheave of 
a long-boat’s davit ; alfo the fheave on. 
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the top of her ftem or ftern-poft, for 
weighing an anchor. 

ROULEAU, a roller or cylindrical piece 
of wood placed under any weighty bo- 
dv. in order to move it with greater 
facility by means of handfpikes, &c. 

ROULER, toroil tumultuoufly; expreffed 
of the waves of a fwelling fea. 

ROULIS d'un vaiffeau, the roiting-motion 
of a fhip. 

ROUTE, the courfe, or way of a fhip; 
alfo the place of her deftination. 

RouTe-/aufle, or faufle-RoOUTE, the errors 
of a courfe ; or the deviations from the 
right courfe, occafioned by the lee-way, 
drift, currents, chafing, &c. 

A la Route! fteer the courfe ! the order 
to the helmfman to keep the fhip fteddy 
in her courfe, 

Porter à ROUTE, or faire droite ROUTE, 
to make a ftrait courfe ; to fail onward, 
without touching at any port in the 
paflage. 

ROUTIER, a book or collettion of 
charts, bearings, diftances, foundings.. 
and perfpective views of the coafts of 
any country. 

RUBORD, or Rizorp. See Rigorp. 

RUM, or Reun. See Cate. 

Donner Rum à une roche. See FAIRE hon 
neur. 

RUMB de vent, a point of the compafs.. 
See Arr de vent, & Rose de vents. 
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(NABLE, a watehuelal of any meafure SAFRAN de gowvernail, the after-piece of 


of time. See alfo HORLOGE. 

SABLE mouvant, a quick-fand, or fhifting- 
fand. 

SABORD, a gun-port in the fhip’s fide ; 
whence, 

Former les SABoRDS, to let fall, or fhut in 
the port-lids. 

Faux Sasorp, a falfe port painted on a 
fhip’s fide, and correfponding with a 
wooden gun, both of which are calcu- 
lated to deceive an enemy in time of war. 

SABORDS pour le left, ballaft-ports. 

SACHETS de mitrailles, grape-fhot, or 
partridge-fhot, 


a rudder, ufed to augment it’s breadth. 

SAFRAN de Pétrave, an additional piece 
of timber, fayed on the fore-part of the 
cut-water, to enlarge it immediately 
above the fore-foot, and enable the fhip 
to hold the wind better. 

SaiLtE ! rouffe together ! a manner of 
fhouting amongft the failors, as a fignal 
to pull or heave all at once. 

SAIN, ciear, fafe, or clean; as, 

Côte-SAIN, a clean bottom, or clear 
coaft, which has no rocks or fands neat 
it. 

SAINT aubinet. See Saint AUBINET. 

SAINTE- 
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SAINTE-barbe, or chambre des canonniers, 
the gun-room of a veflel of war. 

SAIQUE, a fort of Grecian or T'urkifh 
ketch. 

SAISINE, a feifing or lafhing of any 
kind. 

SAISINE de beaupré, or LIURE, the gam- 
moning of the bowfprit. See LIURE. 
SAISER, to feize or faften any rope with 

a lafhing, &c, See AMARRER. 

SALE, foul; an epithet given to a coaft 
full of dangerous rocks, or fhallows, 
breakers, &c. 

Vaifaux Saves, foul fhips, or fhipping 
with foul bottoms. 

SALUER, ‘to falute; to do homage at 
fea, by offering a falute. 

SALUER à boulet, to falute by firing with 
fhot ; being an homage paid only to the 
king. 

SALUER de la moufqueterie, to falute by 
firing a volley of {mall arms. 

SALUER de la voix, to falute with three 
chears, &c. 

Sazuzr des voiles, to falute by lowering 
the fails. 

SALUER du canon, to fire a falute of can- 
non. 

SaLuER du pavillon, to falute by ftriking, 
or hauling-in the colours. 

SALUT, a falute of any kind offered at 
fea. 

Rendre le SALUT, to return the falute. 

SAMEQUIN, a fort of Turkith merchant- 
fhip. 

SANCIR, to fink, or founder at fea ; 
whence, 

SANCI fous fes amarres, foundered at the 
anchors, | 

SANDALE, a fort of lighter ufed in the 
Levant. 

SANGLES, mats, or fmall panches form- 
ed of fpun-yarn. | 

SAPINETTES, a fort of barnicles. See 
CRAVAN. 

SARANGOUSTI, a peculiar gum, ufed 
to pay the feams of a fhip in the Eait- 
Indies, inftead of pitch, 

SART, fea-weed, wreck, or tangles; the 
alga-marina. | 
SARTIE, the rigging of a fhip, in the 

dialeét of Provence. 

SASSES, buckets to draw water, for wafh- 
ing the decks, &c. 

SAUGUE, a fifhing-boat of Provence. 

SAUSISSON, the trough, or faufage, 
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filled with powder, which communi- 

cates the flame from the train to the 

a as or powder-barrels in a fire- 
ip. 

SAUT, a water-fall in a river, which ren- 
ders it unnavigable in that part. 

Donner un SAUT @ la bouline, to check the 
bowline. 

SAUTE, an expreffion of command, 
which anfwers to away-up, or away- 
out to fuch a place! &c. as, SAUTE 
fur le beaupré! away-out on the bow- 
fprit! &c. SAUTE fur la vergue! go 
up to the yard, or out upon the yard, 
&c. 

SAUTER, to veer, to fhift fuddenly; 
exprefled of the wind when it changes to 
another point of the compafs. [ 

SAUVAGE, or SAUVEMENT, falvage ; 
the payment of falvage. 

SAUVE-gardes, the ridge-ropes which ex- 
tend the nettings of a fhip’s head. 

SAUvE-gardes, or tire-veilles, the horfes, or 
man-ropes of the bowfprit. 

Sauve-gardes de gouvernail, the rudder- 
pendents, with their chains. 

Sauve-rabans, the puddenings of the yards, 
ufed to preferve the rope-bands from 
being galled by the top-fail fheets. 

SAUVEURS, perfons employed in reco- 
vering any ftores, rigging, &c. from a 
wreck on the fea-coait. 

SCIER à culer, to back a-ftern with the 
oars; to row ftern-foremoft. PP 

Scier fur le fer, to fupport the cable of a 
galley by rowing with the oars, when 
fhe is at anchor in a ftorm, and in 
danger of driving afhore. 

Mettre à SCIER, ou mettre a culer, to back 
the fails, or to lay them aback, fo as to 
make the veffel fall aftern. | 

SCIE-babord, pull the Jarboard oars, or pull 
to ftarboard ! 

SciE-tribord, pull the ftarboard-oars, or 
pull to port! 

SCITIE, a fettee, or particular kind of 
Italian bark with two mafts. 

SCORBUT, or ScurBoT, the fcurvy, a 
well known marine diftemper. 

SCOUE, the extremity of a floor timber, 
where it is joined to the lower futtock. 

SCUTE,, a (kif or {mall boat, belonging 
to a fhip. | 

SEC, dry a-ground ; the fituation of a fhip 
laid a-fhore to be repaired, &c. 

A Sec, or à mats & à éordes, a-bull, or 

under 
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See METTRE @ 


under bare poles. 
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SECOND, ot Vaiffeau SEconD. See 
MATELOT. 

SECRET d'un canon, the train of a piece 
of ordnance, which communicates with 
the touch-hole. 

SECRET d'un brulot, that part of the train 
of a fire-fhip where the match or fufe is 
laid by the captain, as ready for inflam- 
mation. 

SEILLURE. See SILLAGE. 

SEIN, a {mall bay or gulph with a narrow 
entrance: alfo a SEIN, or Capacious 
fifhing-net of a particular conftruction, 
ufed on the fea-coatt. 

SEIN d’une voile, the bight, cavity, or belly 
of a fail.4 à 

SEJOUR, the fpace of time that a fhip 
remains in any port whereat the touches 
in the courfe of a voyage. 

SELLE de calfat, -a caulking-box, which 

. contains the inftruments and materials 
ufed in caulking a fhip. 

SEMAQUE, or SEMALE, a fmack or 
fifhing floop. 

SEMELLES, or Derives, lee-boards. 

SENAU, a fnow; alfo a fmall Flemifh 
veflel rigged like a fmack. 

SENTINELLE de chaloupe, the keeper of 
the long-boat. : 

SEP de driff, the knights, or knight- 
heads of the jears, with their {heaves : 
thefe machines are no longer ufed in 
‘Englith veflels of war. 

SERGENT, a wraining bolt, ufed to 
bend a fhip’s planks into their places. 
See ANTOIT. 

SERRAGE, ou SERRES de vaiffeau, a ge- 
.neral name for thofe planks of a fhip 
which are called #hick-ffuff by our fhip- 

- wrights. 

Faux SERRAGE, loofe planks laid occa- 
fionally as a platform for a fhip’s floor 
when fhe has no ceiling. 

SERRE-bouquieres, thick-ftuff placed un- 
der the clamps, in a fhip’s fide. 

SERRE-bofé, the fhank-painter of the an- 
chor. 

SERRE-goutieres, the water-ways of a fhip. 

SERRER des voiles, to fhorten fail. 

SERRER la file, to clofe or contract the 
line of battle, by making the fhips draw 
nearer to each other. 

SERRER /e vent, to haul the wind; to haul- 
upon a bowline. 
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SERRER es voiles, to furl, or hand the fails. 
See FERLER. 

Faire SERVIR, to fill the fails after they 
had been fhivering, or laid aback for 
fome time. 

SEUILLETS de fabords, the port-fells, or 
lower part of the gun-ports. 

Hauteur des SEUILLETS, the height of the 
port-fells from the deck immediately be 
neath them, 

SIAMPAN, a {mall coafting-veflel of 
China, with one fail, and two, four, 
or fix oars; extremely light and expe- 
ditious. 

SIFFLEMENT, the whiftling of fhot as 
it flies through the air when difcharged 
from a cannon. 

SIFFLET, a boatfwain’s call. 

SIGNAL, a general or particular fignal 
ufed at fea. 


SILLAGE, or Peau d'un vaiffeau, the track - 


or wake of a fhip ; the trace which fhe 
leaves behind her on the furface of the 
fea, 

Doubler le SiLLAGE d’un vaiffeau, to fail 
with twice the velocity of another fhip ; 
or, according to the fea-phrafe, to fail 
two feet to her.one. 

SILLER, to run a-head ; to have head- 


way through the fea, &c. 


SIMAISE, or rather CIMAISE, a wave or | 


ogee in the fculpture of the fhip’s mould- 
ings. 

SINGE, a fort of gin, or machine, with 
a roller or winch' in the middle, which 
is turned by. handfpikes: and ufed to 
difcharge goods from a boat or {mall 
vefiel. 

SINGLER. See CINGLER. 

SITUATION dune terre, the bearings 
and diftances of a coaft. 

SLEE, a fort of fledge or cradle, laid une 
der a fhip’s bottom in Holland, &c. 
when fhe is drawn afhare to be repaired 
or graved. 

SOLDATS de marine, marines, or ma- 
rine forces. 

SoLtpats-gardiens, a divifion of marines 
ftationed at a royal dock-yard. 

SOLE, the bottom of a veflel which has 
no keel, as punts, horfe-ferry-boats, and 
fome barges of burthen. à 


Le SoueiL a baiffé, the fun has fallen, or, 


has paft the meridian; an expreffion 
ufed at the time of obferving it’s alti- 
tude at noon, 
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Le Sousis a paffé le vents the fun has over- 
taken the wind: 7. e. the wind being 
fouth, the fun, by pafling from fouth to 
S.S.W, is faid to have pafled the wind. 
Hence they fay, in a contrary fenfe, Le 
vent a paffé le Soleil. 

Le Soveit chaffe le vent, the fun chafes the 
wind; a phrafe which implies the 
change of the wind from the eaft to the 
weft, by the fouthern board, before fun- 
fet. 

Le Sôzeiz chaffe avec le vent, the wind 
keeps pace with the fun; an expreflion 
that denotes the change of the wind ac- 
cording to the courfe and progrefs of the 
fun. ; 

Le SoLEIL monte encore, the fun continues 
to rife. 

Le SoLeiL ne fait rien, the fun ftands fill. 
Both of thefe latter phrafes are peculiar 
to the operation of taking the meridian 
altitude. 

SOLES, a name given to the bottom or 
tranfoms of a gun-carriage. 

SOMBRER ous, voiles, to overfet in a 
fquail of wind. 

SOMMAILE, a bank or fhoal. 
Basse. 

SOMME, to deepen; as, 

La mer a SoMME', the water deepens, as 
the fhip advances. 

SONDE, or plomb de fonde, the founding- 
lead ; alfo the foundings, 7. e. the fand, 

_ gravel, &c. that fticks to the bottom of 

_the lead at the time of founding. 

Aller à la SONDE, Aller la SONDE a la main, 

to fail by the hand-lead, or by founding 


See 


the depth of the water with a hand-lead : 


as the fhip advances. 

SONDER, to found : to heave the hand- 
lead, or deep-fea-lead. 

Sonper Ja pompe, to found the pump. 

SONNER &e quart, to ring the bell at the 
clofe of the night-watch. 

SonNER pour le pompe, to ftrike the bell for 
pumping the fhip, as at every hour, or 
half-hour. | 

SORTIR du port, to depart from a har- 
bour ; to fail out, or put to fea, 

Sortir Le boute feu à la main, to fet fail 
with the match in hand: exprefled of a 
port whofe entrance or opening is fo 
commodioufly fituated, that a fhip may 
fail from it with any wind, and be rea- 
dy for engagement immediately after her 
departure. 
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SOU, or rather Fonp, the bottom, or 
ground, at the depth of any part of the 
fea. See alfo Fonp. 

SOUABRE. | See FAUBER. 

SOU-Barse, a bracket or knee, ufually 
ornamented with fculpture, and placed 
under the cat-head to fupport it. 

SOUBERME, a frefh, or torrent increaf- 
-ed by the frefhes of a river. 

SOUFFLAGE, the doubling of a fhip, 
or covering her fide with new wales and 
planks. See SOUFFLER. 

SouFFLAGE is alfo the new planking of a 
fhip, or giving her a new fkin, after the 
old planks are ripped off. 

SouFFLER, to double a fhip with new 
planks and wales, fo as to fliffen her when 
fhe is built too crank; or to prevent or 
diminifh the efforts of an enemy’s can- 
non. 

SouFFLER es canons, to feale the great 
guns, or cleanfe them by blowing 2 
little powder from them. 

SOULIE, the bed of a fhip, or the im- 
preffion made by her bottom on the 
mud, after having lain aground during 
the ebb-tide. 

SOULIER, the fhoe of an anchor. 
SOUN, or Tsoun, a large flat-bottomed 
fhip mue LE on the rivers of China. 
SOUQUE! hang, or fwing upon! a 
phrafe ufed by the common failors, 
whilft they are pulling downward on any 

rope or tackle. 

SOURCE du vent, the point of the com- 
pafs in which the wind fits. 

SOURDRE, to rife up, or brew; expreff- 
ed of a cloud or fquall ifluing from the 
horizon towards the zenith. 

SOURDRE au vent, to hold.a good wind ; — 
to claw or eat to windward. 

SOUS-ArcousIn, an officer in the gallies, 
who affifts the argoufin in his duty. 
See ARGOUSIN. ; 

SOUS-Barer. See Sou-BARBE. 

Sous-BARBES, fhort props or fhoars, 
placed under the ftem, while the fhip 
remains on the ftocks. ©» 

Sous-BARQUE, the upper ftreak of a 
lighter, or. the ftreak which lies clofe 
under the gunnel. : 

Sous-coMiTE, an officer in the gallies, 
who affifts and relieves the COMITE. 
See that article. j 


Sous-FRE/TER, to under-freight a fhip, 
or hire her out to a fecond perfon, after 
having 
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having contracted for her freight with 
the proprietor. 

SOUTE, a ftore-room in the orlop of a 
fhip, of which there are feveral ; as, 

SOUTE au bifcuit, the bread-room. 

SouTe aux poudres, the magazines, &c. 

SOUTENIR, to fupport under the lee; 
exprefled of a current which aëts upon 
the lee-fide of a fhip, and counter-ba- 
lances the lee-way, when fhe is clofe- 
hauled, fo as to keep her in the right 
courfe, without falling to leeward. 

SourTeniR chaffe. See Soutenir CHASSE. 

Se SouTENIR, to bear up againft a fcant- 
wind or current, without being driv- 
en much to lee-ward, or down the 
ftream. 

SPARIES. See CHoses de la mer. 

SQUELETTE, the carcafe or fkeleton 
of a fhip; or the ribs, with the keel, 
ftem, and ftern-poft, after the planks 
are ripped off. 

STAMENAIS, or rather GENoux, the 
lower-futtocks. 

STRAPONTIN, a fort of hammoc, 
ufed in bot climates to fleep in. 

STRIBORD, or Trisorp, the ftar- 
board-fide of a fhip. 

Avoir Pamure à STRIBORD, to have the 
ftarboard-tacks aboard, or to fail upon 
the ftarboard-tack. 

SAUGE, a coat of tallow, foap, fulphur, 
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&c. with which the bottom of a fhip is 
payed to enable her to fail fmoothly 
through the water. 

SUD, the fouth, or fouth-point. See Rose 
de vent. 

Etre au Sup de la ligne, to be in fouth lati- 
tude, or to the fouthward of the equi- 
noctial line. 

SUPANNE, or étre en Panne. See 
PANNE. 

SUPER, to flop or clofe accidentally ; 
exprefled of a leak which is choaked, 
or filled with fea-weed, or fuch like ma- 
terial that may have entered with the 
water. 

SURCHARGER, to overload a fhip. 

SURJOUAILLE’, or Suryaure’, foul 
of the anchor-flock; exprelled of the 
cable. 

SURLIER, to woold. See alfo Roster. 

SURVENTE, a hard gale of wind; a 
tempett. 

SURVENTER, to over-blow, or blow 
a ftorm. 

SUSAIN, or SUSIN, a name fometimes 
given to the quarter-deck. See Gait- 
LARD. 

SUSPENTES, vulgarly called SURPEN- 
TES, the main and fore-tackle pen- 
dents. 

SYRTES, fhifting-fands, quick-fands, or 
fhelves. 
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TIABERNACLE, or TENDELET, a 

place under the awning of a row- 
galley, where the captain fits to give his 
orders. 

TABLEAU, the compartment, whereon 
the name is engraved or painted on the 
ftern of a Dutch flight. See Ecusson. 

TABLETTE, the rifing-ftaff; a form, 
or fcale, ufed by fhipwrights when ercét- 
ing the frames of the timbers. 

TABOURIN, the fore-caftle of a galley, 
with the fpace underneath it, where the 
artillery are loaded and fired. See Co- 
VERT de lifcofele. 

TAILLE-Mer, or gorgere, the lower 
part of a fhip’s cut-water, or of the 
prow in a galley. 


TAILLES de fond, & TAILLES de point. 
Seé CARGUES fond, € CARGUES-point. 
TALINGUER, or ETALINGUER, to 

_ bend the cable to the anchor-ring. 

TALLARD, the fpace, wherein the flaves 
of a row-galley are placed to manage 
their oars: It is fituated between the 
courflere, ox middle gangway and the 
gunnel. 

TALON de la quille, the after-end of the 
keel, into which the foot of the ftern- 
poft is tenented : this is alfo called the 
{hip’s heel. 

Taton de rode, the heel of the ftem, or 
ftern-poft of arow-galley. See Rope. 
Couper en TALUS, to hew a plank fhelv- 

ing, or with a flanting edge. 
gt a TS TAMBOUR, 
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TAMBOUR, a drum; alfo the drummer, 
or perfon who beats it. 

Tampour @éperon, the doubling of the 
cut-water, or the planks nailed on the 
outfide of it, to defend it from the af- 
faults of the waves. 

TAMISAILLE, or Tamise, the tran- 
fom, upon which the tiller traverfes in a 
fhip’s gun-room. 

TAMPONS, wooden fhot-plugs, . em- 

‘ ployed to fill up the holes made ina 
fhip’s fide by the cannon balls of an 
enemy: alfo plates of iron, copper, oF 
lead, ufed for the fame purpofe. 

‘Tampons de canon, the tompions of the 
great guns. 

Tampons d’écubiers, haufe-plugs. 

TANGAGE, the act of pitching, or 
plunging with the fore and after-ends of a 
thip. 5 

TANGUER, to pitch or plunge deep in 
the water forward. 

TANGUEURS, or GABARIERS, lighter- 
men. 

TAPABOR, a fea-cap; a failor’s cap or 
bonnet. 

TAPECU, a fort of ring-tail, water-fail, 
or driver. 

TAPONS. See Tampons. 

TAQUETS, a general name for the 
larger cleats, or kevels, whereon the 
running-ropes are belayed. 

TAQUET a cornes, a large cleat, having 
two branches or arms, as reprefented in 
plate IJ. fig. 17. @. 

TAQUET à gueule, où à dent, a hollow or 
notched cleat, as exhibited in plate IE. 

Be Tae. VISE 

TAQUET de fer, a wraining-bolt. See 
ANTOIT. ; 

Taquets d’amure, the chefs-trees. See 
alfo DoGuE @amure. 

Taquets de bittes. 
bittes. F 

TAQUETS de cabeflan, the whelps of the 
capitern. See Fuszaux. 

Taquets d’échelle, the fteps which are 
nailed on the gangway, whereby to 
afcend or defcend the fhip’s fides. 

~ Taquets d'écoutes, the kevels or great 
cleats, whereon the tacks and fheets of 
the courfes are belayed. 

Taquers de hune al Angloife, the cheeks 

of the bowfprit. 

‘TAQUETS de mats, the belaying cleats of 
the lower-mafts, which are ufually furs 


See Courses de 
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nifhed wich feveral pins whereon to faften 
different running ropes. 

Taquets de ponten, large hellow cleats 
‘fixed on the fide of a pontoon, or fheer- 
hulk, whereby to faften the pendent of 
the relieving tackle. 

Taquets de potence, the cheeks of a com- 
mon fea-pump. See POTENCE. 

Taquets fimples, cleats which are formed 
nearly in the manner of a wedge or 
quoin; they are ufually nailed to the 
deck or fides, to fupport or wedge up 
any weighty body. 

TARRIERE, an augre, or auger, ufed 
by fhipwrights to bore the planks and 
timbers, fo as to faften them together 
with bolts and tree-nails. î 

TARTANE, a tartane or fmall vefel, 
ufed in the Mediterranean. 

TEMPETE, a tempeft or violent ftorm. 

TEMS, a general term for weather. 

Tems affiné, fine weather; clear weather, 
or a clear fky. See AFFINE. 

TeEMs à perroquet, a top-gallant-gale; top- 
gallant weather. 

Tems de mer, or gros TEMS, tempeftuous 
weather. 

Tems embrumé, a fog, or foggy weather. 

"TENAILLE, a wooden engine formed 
like a pair of pincers, and employed to 
confine the planks of a fhip in their 
places, till they can be nailed or bolted 
to the timbers. 

TENDELET, the tilt of a boat; alfo 
the awning or canopy in the after part 
of a galley. c 

TENIR au vent, to keep the wind; to 
fail clofe upon a wind. 

Tenir bon, to ftop or ceafe from any ex- 
ercife or labour in a fhip. 

Tenir a mer. See TENIR Ja MER. 

Tenir le balant d'une manœuvre, to make 
faft the bight of a rope when it hangs 
flack. : 

Tenir 4 largue, to fail large, or with a 

~Jarge wind. 

Tenir le lit du vent, to have the wind 
right on end, or right in one’s teeth. 

Tenir 4 lof. See Lor & OLore’e. 

Tenir Le vent. See ALLER au plus pres. 

Tenir fous voiles, to get under fail; to 
fet fail ready for putting to fea. 

Tenir un bras, to brace, or haul in the 
brace of a yard. 


Tenir une manœuvre, to make faft, or 
£ \ 


belay a rope. 
TENIR, 
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TeNIR, or voire une terre. See OUVRIR. 

TENON, a tenent, or tenon formed on 
the end of a piece of timber to fix itina 
mortife. 

TENON à queue d’aronde, a pivot; or te- 
non, formed like the fpindle of a cap- 
ftern. 

TENON de Pétambot, the tenon on the heel 
of the ftern-poft which is let into the 
keel. 

TENON de mat. See THON de mât. 

TENONS de l'ancre, the nuts of an an- 
chor. 

TENUE, the gripe or hold which an 

- anchor has of the ground where it is 
funk. See FOND de bonne tenue. 

TERMES, the quarter-pieces of a fhip, 
by which the fide is terminated abaft. 

TERRE de beurre, cape fly-away, a 
cant-phrafe applied to any illufive ap- 
pearance of land in the horizontal 
clouds, after fun-fet or before fun-rife. 

TERRE défigurée, land which cannot be 
eafily diftinguifhed at fea, on account 

- of the clouds which reft upon it. 

TERRE fine, land which may be diftinétly 
beheld from the fea. 

TERRE groffe, or groffe terre, high land on, 
or near the fea-fhore. 

TERRE hachée, a coaft with an opening 
between two mountains. 

Terre maritime, the fea-coaft, or fea- 
fhore. 

Terre Mediterranée, an inland country. 

TERRE qui affeche. See ASSECHER. 

Terre qui fuit, double-land, or land fhut- 
in behind a cape or promontory. 

TERRE qui fe donne la main, land open to 
the fea, and acceflible to fhipping. 

Terres baffes, low flat lands on the fea- 
coaft. 

Terres hautes, high land on the fea- 
fhore ; a bold, or iron-bound-coaft. 

Aller TERRE a terre. Sec ALLER. 

Dans la TERRE, or Dans les TERRES, in- 
land ; up in the country. 

Mangé par la Terre, land-locked ; fhut- 
in by the land. 

Prendre TERRE, to arrive at the land. 

Tout à TERRE, clofe in-fhore. | 

'ERRE-neuviere, a Newfoundland cod- 
fifher. 

TERRIR, to come to anchor; to arrive 
at the land after a long cruife. 


TERTRE, an hommock, or hillock, rifing 


a {Oo 


ona level fhore, and feen from the fea. 
TESSEAUX. See BARRES de hune. 
TETE de Pancre, the crofs of the anchor, 
where the fhank terminates upon the 
arms. 
TETE de more. See CHOUQUET. 
TETE de cabefian, the drum-head of the 
capftern. 


TETE de potence de pompes, the checks of 


the pump which fupport the brake. 

Tere du vent, the rifing, or fpringing-up 
of a breeze. 

Faire Tere, to hold well by the moor- 
ings ; to be well moored. 

TETIERE, the head of a fail. 

THON de mét, the maft-head, or the 
{pace comprehended between the cap of 
the lower maft, and the treftle-trees be- 
neath it; and fo of the top-maft. 

TIERS point, a triangular fail, as a la- 
teen fail, or ftay-fail. See LATINE. 

MIPLAC (See. PONT. 

Franc-Tittac, or rather premier-pont, the 
eun-deck, or lower-deck. 

Faux-Tirzac, the orlop. See Faux- 
pont, and Faux-baux. 

TILLE, the cuddy, or cabin of a lighter, 
or other undecked veflél ; alfo the place 
where the helmfman ftands in a Dutch 
flight. 

TIMON, or Barre de gouvernail, the 
tiller. 

TIMONNIER, the helmfman or fteerf , 
man. 

TINS, the blocks upon which the keel 
and floor-timbers of a fhip are laid while 

. fhe is building. 

TIRANT d'eau, the draught of water of 
a fhip. 

TIRE! the order to the boat’s crew to 
row hard, or forcibly, a-head. 

Tire du vent, or Tire-avant! pull away! 
pull a-head chearly ! 

Tire-Foin, the worm ufed to draw the 
charge of a cannon. 

TIRER tant de pieds d’eau, to draw fo 
many feet of water, in order to float. 
See TIRANT d’eau. 

TrrRER à la mer, to ftretch out to fea. 

Tire-VEILLES, the man-ropes, or enter= 
ing-ropes of the fide. 

TIRE-VEILLE de beaupré. See SAUVE= 
garde. 

TOILE noyak, canvas, or duck, em- 
ployed to make fails; fail-cloth. 

TOILES 


TOILES de fabords, port-fails. See VoiLes 


à Voft. 


TOISER, to meafure by the fathom. See 


BRASSE. 

TOLETS, or Escomes. See EscoMeEs. 

TOMBER, as a fea-term, implies to lean 
or incline; alfo to ceafe or fail; as, 

Tomeer fous le vent, to fall to leeward. 

Tomser fur un vaiffeau, to fall aboard a 
fhip to the leeward. 

Le vent a TomBe’, the wind is fpent, or 
decayed ; it has become calm. 

Le mét Tome en arriere, the maft hangs, 
or rakes aft. 

TONIES, a fort of Indian boats, which 
are ufually lafhed together in couples, in 
order to carry fail the better. ‘The two 
thus paired are called Catapanel. 

TONNE, a can-buoy, placed over any 
fhelf or rock in a channel ; alfothe nun- 
buoy of a fhip. 

TONNES are alfo barrels fitted to cover 
the maft-head when it is unrigged, to 
preferve it from rain. | 

TONNEAU, atun, containing 2000 Ib. 
alfo a general name for all forts of large 
cafks, whofe meafure is equal to that 
weight. 


TONN ELIER, the cooper of a fhip, who 
has the charge of all the provifion-cafks, 
to keep them in proper repair. 

TONTURE, the fheer of the wales and 
decks of a fhip. 

ToNTURE des baux, the round-up, or con- 
vexity of a fhip’s beams. 


TORDES. See SAUVE-rabans. 

TORON. See Touron. 

TORTUE de mer, a fort of tranfport- 
fhip, formed with a high deck, for the 
convenience of carrying troops, paflen- 
gers, and their effeéts between decks. 

TOSTE de chaloupe, the thwarts, banks, 
or feats of a boat, whereon the rowers 
fit to manage their oars. 

TOUAGE, the exercife of warping or 
towing a fhip from place to place. See 
alfo REMORQUER. 

TOUCHE, the priming-wire, or priming- 
iron of acannon, See D'EGORGEOIR. 
TOUCHER terre, or, fimply ToucHER, 
to run a-ground, or ftrike againft a 

rock, fhore, or fand-bank. 

ToucHER à une cite, or à un port, to 
touch at any co:ft or harbour. 

‘ToucHER un cemjfas, to touch the needle 
of a compafs with a magnet. 


“‘Tour-et-choque, 
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TOUE'E, a name given to two or three 
hawfers bent upon an end, 7. e. faften- 
ed at the end of each other, and attach- 
ed to an anchor a-head, fo as to ride‘a 
fhip with more -fecurity. 

TOUER, to warp a fhip from one place 
to another in a harbour. 

TOUR à feu, alight-houfe. See PHARE. 
Tour de bitte au cable, a turn of the cable 
about the bits; the bitting of, a cable. 
Tour de cable, a foul hawfe; a turn or 
elbow in the hawfe. See CABLE and 

Croix, 

a weather-bit of the 
cable, or a turn and half-turn about the 
bits. 

Tour marine, a watch-tower or block- 
houfe, on the fea-coatft. 


TOURBILLON, a whirlwind upon the 
fea. 
TOURILLONS, the trunnions of any 


piece of ordnance, 

TOURMENTE, a tempef, 
ftorm. See TEMPETE. 

TOURMENTER, when exprefled of a 
fhip, implies to labour or ftrain violent- 
ly ; when fpoken of timber, it denotes 
to warp or twift. 

TOURMENTIN, a name fometimes 
given to the fprit-fail top-fail. See 
PERROQUET de beaupré. 

TOURNANT de mer, a whirlpool, or 
dangerous race in the fea. 

TournantT is alfo a ftake or poft funk 
into the angles of a canal, for the con- 
venience of warping veflels up or down. 

TOURNER ke bord. See VIRER. 

Tourner /ur fon ancre, to pafs round the 
anchor; underftood of a fhip that, 
riding by a fingle anchor, has probably 
incircled the place where it lies, fo as 
to fweep it with her cable, and make a 
foul anchor. : 

TOURNEVIRE, the voyol of the cable, 
See CABESTAN, | 

TOURON, the flrand of a rope, com- 
pofed of a eertain number of rope- 

arns. 

TOUT /e monde haut! all hands, hoay! 
all hands upon deck, hoay! a call, or 
ordér of the boatfwain, to fummon all 
the failors upon the upper deck. 

Tout le monde bas, fit down clofe, all 
hands! the order to the fhip’s crew to 


or great 


. lie fnug upon deck or below, fo as not . 


to retard the fhip’s courfe by their mo- 
tion 
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tion upon deck, nor be difcovered by the 
enemy, of whom they are in chace. 

TRAIN de bateaux, a train of boats in 
tow. 

Train-de bois, or FLOTTE, a raft, or float 
of timber. 

4 la TRAINE, towing overboard; ex- 
prefled of any thing towed in the fea by 
a rope whilit the fhip is advancing. 

TRAINE'E, a train of gun-powder. 

TRAIT de compas, or TRAIT de vent. 
See Rump. 

Voile à TRAIT quarré, a fquare fail; fuch 
are the courfes, top-fails, &c. of a 
fhip. 

TRAITE, the trade or commerce carried 
on between fhipping and the inhabitants 
of any country where they arrive. 

TRAMONTANE, the north-wind, in 
the dialect of Provence. 

TRAPE, or ATTRAPE, a tackle-fall. 
See CORDE de retenue. 

TRAVADE, a tornado, or thunder-gutt ; 
as thofe on the coaft of Africa. 

TRAVAILLER, when applied to a fhip, 
is to roll or pitch heavily, as in a high 
fea: alfo to fwell tumultuoufly, as the 
waves themfelves. See Rotis. 

TRAVAILLEURS, the ordinary, or la- 

 bourers, &c. employed to affift in fitting 
out fhipping for the fea, 

TRAVERS, in a naval fenfe, generally 
denotes athwart, or abreaft of: it is alfo 
applied to any piece of timber which is 
laid acrofs others, and fcored into them. 

Se mettre par le TRAVERS, or Pafer par le 
Travers de Torbay, to crofs or ftand 
athwart Torbay, &c. 

Le vaiffcau eft mouillé par notre TRAVERS, 
the fhip has come-to abreaft of us. 

La marée vient par le TRAVERS du vaiffeau, 
the tide takes the fhip athwart, or on 
the broadfide. 

Mouillie par le Travers de Belleifle, at 
anchor off Belleifle. 

TRAVERSE'E, a pañlage from one port 
to another; an outward or homeward- 
bound voyage. 

TRAVERSE mifaine! flat in the fore- 
fheet ! flat-in forward ! the order to pull 
the lower corners of the head-fails in, 
towards the middle of the fhip, in order 
to make her fall off when the fails fhiver 
in the wind, 

TRAVERSER, to come abreaît of, to 
fheer along-fide of, 
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TRAVERSER l'ancre, to get the anchor up 
along the bow, in order to ftow it pa- 
rallel to the gunnel. 

TRAVERSER la lame, to head the fea; to 
fail againft the fetting of the fea. 

TRAVERSIER, a {mall fithing veffel on 
the coaft of Rochelle. 

TRAVERSIER de chaloupe, the fore-beam 
or fore-thwart of a long-boat. 

TRAVERSIER de port, a wind that fets 
right into any harbour, fo as to prevent 
the departure of a fhip from it. 

Mettre la mifaine au “TRAVERSIER, to 
bring the fore-tack to the cat head; as 
when the wind is large. 

TRAVERSIN. See TAMISAILLE. 

TRAVERSIN d'écoutilles, a gutter-ledge, or 
crofs-piece of a hatchway. 

Traversin @élinguet, the beam into 
which the pauls of the, capftern are 
bolted. 

TRAVERSIN de herpes, a fhip’s davit; fee 
alfo Minor. 

TRAVERSIN des biites, the crofs-piece of 
the bits. 

TRAVERSIN du chateau d'avant, the crofs- 
piece of the fore-caftle, which contains 
the kevels and cleats for belaying ropes. 

TRAVERSIN des affuts, the tranfoms of the 
gun-carriages. 

TRAVERSINS des taquets, the ftep, or frame 
of timber in which the main and fore- 
fheet kevels are lodged. 

TRE/LINGAGE, a crow-foot. See 
MaARTICLES,. 

TRE'LINGAGE des étais fous les hunes, the 
crow-feet of the tops. 

TRE'LINGAGE des haubans, the cat-harp- 
ings of the fhrowds. 

TRE’LINGUER, to reeve a crow-foot, 
or form any thing fimilar thereto, as the 
clue of a hammoc, &c. 

TRE/MUE, a trunk, or floping paflage 
formed in fome merchant-fhips, where- 
by the cables are conduéted, from the 
top of the fore-caftle, downward to the 
haufe : it is ufually covered with a {mall 
grating. 

TREMUE is alfo a hood, or companion, 
placed over the coamings of the hatches, 
in merchant-fhips, to keep the fteerage 
warm, and prevent the rain or fea-water 
from falling into it. ; 

TREOU, a fquare fail, ufed in fcudding, 
by fmall veflels, particularly floops, tar- 


tans, gallies, &c. 
| TRE PORT, 
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TRE/PORT, or allonge de pouppe, a ftern- 


timber, whofe lower end ut ee 
with the top of the ftern. 

TRE/SORIER général de la marine, an 
officer whofe duty refembles that of our 
treafurer of the navy. 

TRESSE de meche, a large match forme 
ed of three matches twifted round each 
other, fo as to fire a cannon with more 
certainty and expedition. 

TRESSES, a fort of knittles frequently 
ufed as feizings. 

TRE’VIER, or Maitre-voiler, the mafter 
fail-maker of a fhip. 

TREUIL, a roller or winch of feveral 
kinds. 

TRE'VIRER. See CHAVIRER. 

TRIANGLE, a ftage hung over a fhip’s 
fide, to caulk the feams, or pay the 
planks : alfo a machine compofed of 
three capftern-bars, whofe ends being tied 
together, form a triangle, to inclofe any 
maft, along which this machine may be 
hoifted or lowered, to fcrape the matt, 
or pay it with turpentine, refin, tallow, 
&c. 

TRIBORD, the ftarboard fide of the fhip. 
See alfo STRIBORD. 

TRIBORDAIS, ffarbowlines ; 
term for the farboard watch. 

TRIE/RARQUE, an officer formerly ap- 
pointed to furnifh a fhip with foldiers, 
rowers, arms, and provifions. 

TRINGLE, a thin lath, ufed occafion- 
ally to fill up the edges of a gun-port, 


a cant 
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dead-light, &c. and make it tight, fo 


as to exclude the wind or water. 


‘'TRINGLE is alfo a batten of wood about 


two feet long, nailed againft the butts 
or joints of a “boat’s planks, to ftrengthen 
them in that place. 

TRINGLER, to mark timber ia a 
chalked or red line, in order to hew-or 
bevel it to the exact form and fcant- 
lings. 

TRINQUET, 
galley. 

TRINQUETRE) a bete fore-fail, 
as that of a floop, and fuch veflels. 

TRISSE de beaupré, the ftanding lifts of 
the fprit-fail yard. 

Trisse de racage. See DROSSE de racage. 

TROMPE, or pompe de mer, a Water- 
fpout. 

TROMPETTE marine, a fpeaking-trum- 
pet ufed at fea. 

TROUS d'amure de mifaine. 
de lof. 

TROSSE de racage, a fmall tackle, for- 
merly ufed as a nave-line. 

TROUS d'écoutes, the fheave-holes, which 
are cut obliquely through a fhip’s fide, 
wherein the main and “fore-fheets are 
reeved. See CLAN, 

Trous de la civadiere. See OgIL. 

TUGUE See TEucus. 

TUTELLE, the tutelary faint reprefent- 
ed on the ftern of a fhip, and to whofe 
protection fhe is configned, in nations 
under the Catholic fuperftition, 


the fore-maft of a row- 


See BouTE- 
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ADROUILLE, a brufh ufed to 
pay a fhip’s bottom with tallow or 
compofition, 

VA et vient, a fpan, or rope extended from 
one place to another, whereon to draw 
any thing along by means of a tra- 
veller, 

VAGANS, vagrants or hovellers, who 
infeft the fea-coaft in a tempeft, in ex- 
pectation of plunder from fome fhip- 
wrecked: veflel. See Degris. 

VAGUES, the waves or ges of the fea, 
“See LAMES, ; 


VAIGRER, to attach the planks and 
thick-ftuff of a fhip’s ceiling, to the 
timbers. 

VAIGRES, ou ferres, a general name for 
the clamps and thick-ftuff ufed in the 
ceiling of a fhip; as, 

VAIGRES de fond, the thick-ftuff placed 
next to the keel. 

VAIGRES d’empature, the thick-ftuff placed 
between the floor- heads and the vaigres 
de fond. 

VAIGRES de pont, the clamps which fup- 
port the ends of the beams. 

_VAIGRES 
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VAIGRES de fleurs, the thick-fluff placed 
oppofite to the floor-heads. 

VAISSEAU, a fhip, or large veflel of 
war, or burthen. 

Vaisseau à la bande, a fhip lying along, or 
heeling gunnel-to, as under a weight 
of fail in a frefh wind: this is frequent- 
ly called lying down on the broadfide 
or beam-ends. 

Vaisseau à l'ancre, a fhip at anchor. 

Vaisseau à fon pofte, a fhip in her fta- 
tion, as appointed by the commanding 
officer. 

VAISSEAU beau de combat, a roomy fhip, 
advantageoufly built for battle, as carry- 
ing her lower tier high above the water, 
and having a good height between 
decks. 

VAISSEAU corfaire. See CORSAIRE. 

VAIssEAU démarré, a fhip unmoored, or 
broke adrift from her moorings. See 
DEMARRER. 

VaissEAU gondolé, a fhip built with a 
great fheer. 

VAISSEAU qui a le côté droit comme un mur, 
a wall-fided fhip. 

Vaisseau qui a le côté foible, a ftreight- 
fheered fhip. 

VAISSEAU qui a le côté fort, a round-fided 
fhip. 

VAISSEAU gui cargue, à crank fhip. 

VAISSEAU qui charge à fret, a trading fhip. 
See FRET. 

Vaisseau qui fe manie bien, a good work- 
ing fhip; a fhip that is eafily managed 
and fteered. 

VaissEAu qui fe porte bien à la mer, a good 
fea-boat. 

VaissEAu ralongé, a lengthened fhip. 

Vaisseau de bas-bord, a low-built veflel 
navigated with fails and oars; as the 
gallies in the Mediterranean. 

VAISSEAU de haut-bord, a general name 
for large fhips. 

VALANCINE. See BALANCINE, 
VALETS @artillerie, the boys which at- 
tend the great guns ina fea-fight, &c. 
VALTURE, the lafhing of the fheers; 
or a rope employed to lafh two mafts 
together in any.particular place, when 

they are to be ufed as fheers. 


VARANGUAIS. See MARTICLES, 
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VARANGUES, a general name for the 
floor-timbers ; as, 

VARANGUES acculees, the crotches or 
floor-timbers afore and abaft. 

VARANGUES demi-acculées, the floor-tim- 
bers placed between the varangues accu- 
lées and the 

VARANGUES plates,. or VARANGUES de 
fond, the flat floor-timbers placed in 
the middle or broadeft part of a fhip’s 
floor. 

VARECH, fea-wreck. Alfo the wreck 
of afhip. See CHosEes de la mer. 

VARIATION, the variation of the com- 
pafs. See alfo DE’cLiNaïson. 

VARIATION vaut la route, the variation is 
on the weather-fide, or oppofite to the 
lee-way. 

VASART, oozy, .or flimy, exprefled of 
a particular bottom, or foundings at fea, 
See Fonp. 

VASSOLES, laths or battens placed be- 
tween the ledges of the gratings. 

VEGRES. See VAIGRES. 

VEILLE Ja driffe ! ftand by the haliards ! 
the order to have the top-fail-haliards 
ready to caft loofe in cafe of a fquall. 

VeEILLE Pécoute de hune! ftand by the top- 
fail fheets | 

VEILLE les huniers. See VEILLE la driffe. 

VEILLER, to watch, attend, or take 
care of any thing ; as, 

Il faut VEILLER les mats, & non le côté, we 
muft look to the mafts, and not to the 
fide; exprefled of a fhip, whofe mafts, 
being good, will rather overfet her, 
than be carried away. 

Ancre eft à la VEILLE. See ANCRE. 

Bouée à la VEïLLE, the buoy floats in fight, 
as over the anchor. | 

VENT, the wind. 

VENT alize, a trade-wind, or monfoon. 

VENT arriere, a Wind right aft or aftern. 

VENT d’amont, a land-wind, or land- 
breeze. 

VENT d aval, a fea-wind, or fea-breeze. 

VENT de bouline, ‘a fcant-wind, on which 
the fhip tannot lie her courfe without 
being clofe-hauled. ; 

VENT de quartier, 2 quarterly, or quarter- 
ing wind *. 

VENT en pouppe. See VENT. 


* M. Saverien defines this to be a wind perpendicular to the fhip’s courfe, and, confequently, a wind 
upon the beam; but I have ventured to correét this explanation, by the authority of M, Aubin, who is 


Gee | VENT 


certainly right in his definition. 
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VENT en pouppe, largue la foute; large wind, 
large allowance; an expreffion ufed by 
feamen on the commencement of a fair 
wind, after they had been put to fhort 
allowance in confequence of foul winds. 

Le VENT en pouppe fait trouver la mer unie, 
a ftern wind brings an eafy fea; ex- 
prefled of a fhip when failing afore the 
wind, in which movement fhe is lefs 
ftrained by the agitation of the fea; than 
when fhe lies in the trough or hollow of 
it, fide-ways. 

VENT largue, a large wind. 

VENT routier, a wind which ferves to go 
and come upon the fame line; fuch is 

© the wind upon the beam. | 

Vents variables, variable winds, or fuch 
as are without the tropics. 

VENT 4 pic, the wind is right down; a 
witticifm amonett failors, to fignify that 
there is a total ceffation of wind, at 
which time the vanes hang right down- 
ward, inftead of blowing out. ' 

VENTER, to blow or fpring up; under- 
ftood of the wind. 

VENTILATEUR, a ventilator ufed at 

hated: 

VERBOQUET, a guy ufed by fhip- 
wrights to keep fteady any piece of tim- 
ber, fo-as to lodge it fecurely in a fhip’s 
frame. ; re 

VERGE de girouette, the fpindle of the 
vane at the maft-head. 

VERGE de l'ancre, the arm of an anchor. 

VERGE de pompe, ‘a pump-fpear. 
BARRE de pompe. 

VERGUE, the yard of “any principal fail 
-which traverfes the maft at right angles. 

VERGUE à corne. See CORNE de vergue. 

VERGUE de foule, the crofs-jack-yard. 

VERGUE ex boute dehors, the main-boom of 
afloop-rigged, or fchooner-rigged veffel. 

VERGUE traverfée, the fprit which tra- 
verfes a boat’s fail diagonally. 

VERIN, an inftrument nearly fimilar to 
a jack-ferew, and ufed occafionally to 
Jaunch a fhip from the ftocks. 

VEUE, or Vue, etre à vue, avoir la vue, 
to be in fight of; to make or difcover 
at fea, as the land, or fome diftant ob- 
jet. See Non-vue. AE 

VEUE par vue, & cours par cours, failing 
by, the bearings and diftances of the 
land, on the fea-coaft. 

VIBORD, the quick-work, or that part 
of a fhip’s fide which is comprehended 
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_ VICTUAILLES. See Vivres. 


See alfo — 


WAR M 
between the drift-rails and the waift- 
Faute tqs 
VICE : AMIRAL, 


France. 


vd de! 
the vice-admiral of 


VICTUAILLEUR, a contractor, or a- 
gent-victualler. 
VIF, alive, bufy, all in motion ; an epi- 

thet applied to a wharf, dock, or flip, 
where-the artificers are all at work on 
the fhipping. | 
Vir de l’eau, or haute marée, high-water. 
VIGIE, a lurking rock, or reef; a rock 
under the furface of the water. 
VIGIER, to look out, or watch upon 
deck, or at the maft-head, &c. : 
VIGIER une flotte, to dodge, or watch the 
motions of a fleet, k 
VIGOTS de racage. See BIGoOTs. 
VINDAS, a fort of moveable capftern ; 
alfo a windlafs. See VIREVAUT. 
VIRAGE, the a&t of heaving up any 
weighty body by a crab or capitern. 
VIRER, to overfet. 
ViRER au cabefian, to heave the capftern, 
or heave at the capftern. 
VirER de bord, to go about, or put about- 
fhip. ’ 
VIRER vent arriere, to veer, or Wear. 
VIRER vent devant, to tack, or put about 
head-to-wind. 
VIREVAUT, the windlafs 
boat. 
VIROLE, a little iron ring. placed on the 
fmall end of a bolt which is driven 
_through any part of a fhip’s deck or 
fides ; it is ufed to prevent the fore-lock 
from cutting the wood. 
VIROLET. See Movutiner. 
VIRURE, a ftreak of planks continued 
from the ftem to the ftern-poft. 
Virure is alfo the fheer of any plank in 
the fhip’s fide. : 
VISITE de vaiffeau, an examination of 
_the cargo of a fhip by the officers of the 
revenue. ; 
VISITEUR, an officer refembling our 
_tide-furveyors of the cuftonis. ¢ 
VITTES de gouvernail. See FERRURE. © 
VITTONIERES. See ANGUILLERES. 
VIVIER, a fifhing-boat, furnifhed with 
a well filled with water amid-fhips, 
whereby the fifh are kept alive till the 
~veffel arrives in port. 
VIVRES, the provifions ufed for the fub- 
fiftence of the fhip’s crew at fea, &c. 
| UN, 


of a fhip or 
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UN, deux, trois, an exclamation, or fong, 
ufed by feamen when hauling the bow- 
lines, the greateft effort being made at 
the laft word. Englifh failors, in the 
fame manner, call out on this occafion, 
---haul-in---haul-two---haul-belay | 

VOGUE, the rowing of a galley; the 
movement .or courfe of a galley rowed 
with oars. 

VoGuE-avant, the rower who holds the 
handle of an oar and gives the ftroke. 
VOGUER, to row, or give head-way to 

a galley or other veflel by rowing. 

VOILE, a fail; alfo a fhip difcovered at 
a diftance. 

Avec les quatre corps des Voies, under the 
courfes and top-fails. 

Faire toutes Voices blanches, to cruife as a 
piraté; to make all fifh that comes to 
the. net, ; 

Forcer de Voices, to crowd fail. See For- 
CER. 

Ce vaiffeau porte la VOILE comme un rocher, 
the fhip carries her fail as ftiff as a 
church, or without feeming to heel. 

Voixes fur les cargues, fails clewed up, or 
hauled up in the brails. 

VoiLes fur le mat, fails laid to the maft, or 
aback. See CoEFFE’. © 

Régler les Votes, to determine the quan- 
tity of fail to be carried in each fhip, in 
order to keep company with the reft 
of the fleet. 

Toutes Voizes hors, all fails fet ; all fails 
out, or ftanding. 

VoiLes au fec, fails loofed, to dry in the 
fun or wind. 

Les Votes fouettent le mât, the fails beat 
againft the maft, as when firft taken a- 
back. 

Voice Angloife, a boat’s fail with a diago- 
nal fprit. 

VoILe d’eau, a fort of water-fail ufed by 
the Dutch. | 

Voie défoncée, a fail fplit or rent afunder 
in the bunt or middle. . 

Voie de fortune. See TREOU. 

Voice deralinguée, a fail blown, or torn 
from the bolt-rope. 

VoILeE en banniere, 
being flackened or flown in a ftorm, flies 
loofe, and flutters in the wind like a flag 
or enfign. 

VoiLe en pantenne, a fail fhivering in the 
wind, for wantof being properly trimmed: 

VOILE enverguée, a fail bent to it’s yard. 
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a fail whofe fheets 
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VoïLE latine, or VoiLE à oreille de lievre. 
See LATINE. 

VoïLE quarrée, a {quare fail, or fail which 
is nearly fquare ; fuch as are the courfes, 
top-fails, and top-gallant fails-of all 
fhips. 

Voices baffes, the courfes. 
Voice & PacrFi. 

Voives de l'arriere, the after-fails. 

VoILes de l'avant, the head-fails. 

Voices d’étai, the ftay-fails. See Erat. 

VOILERIE, a fail-loft, or place where 
fails are conftructed. 

VOILIER, a fail-maker. 

Bon V o1LiER, or mauvais V OILIER, when 
exprefled of a fhip, implies a good or 
bad failer, or one that fails fwiftly or 
heavily. 

VOILURE, a general name for all forts 
of fails belonging to a fhip. 

VoILURE, a complete fuit of fails, with 
their furniture; alfo the trim of the 
fails. 

Sous méme V o1LURE, under the fame fail ; 
exprefled of two fhips in company. 
which carry the fame quantity and num- 
ber of fails. 

Regler fa VoILuRE, to regulate the quan- 
tity of fail to be carried, in order to 
keep company with fome other fhip or 
fhips. 

Toute la VOILURE de l'avant, all the head- 
fails. 

Toute la VOILURE de l'arriere, all the af- 
ter-fails. 

VOIR Pune par l'autre. 
tenir. 

VoIR par proue, to fee, or difcover, ahead 
of the fhip. 

Donner la VOIX, to fing out; as in haul- 
ing, hoifting, heaving, &c. 

VOLE’E, a platoon, or limited number 
of great guns, fired at once ina fea- 
fight. 

VOLET, a little fea-compafs, ufed ina 
Jong-boat or cutter. i 
VOLONTAIRES, yolunteers in a fhip of 

war. 

VOLTE, a particular courfe or route ; 
alfo the movement of bearing away, or 
hauling the wind, either to change the 
courfe, or bring the broadfide to bear 
upon an enemy. 

VOUTE, or Vouris, the upper counter 
Fes fhip, upon which the ecuffon is pla- 
ced, 


See Basse 
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VOYAGES 


Yee or YAC, a yacht, 
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VOYAGES de long cours, a long voyage, USANCE, the agreement, or contract,  \ 
as thofe to China, or the Indies. ~ - made between the mafter, the owner, 
URETAC, a fore-tack-tackle, or prevent- and freighters of a fhip. See alfo the 
er fore-tack. Aj | ._ preceding article, f 
VRILLE, a wimble, or drill, ufed by UTENSILS. 4 canon, a general name 
thip-wrights, &c. to bore holes, for all the inftruments ufed in charg- 
S & coûtumes de la mer, the ufages and ing and firing a cannon, as the ram- 
cuftoms of the fea, which are partly re- mer, the ladle, the fpunge, the linftock, 
gulated by the laws of Oleron, Sew ci, 
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ATREGANS, pronounced OQu- ally navigable for boats and fmall craft, 


TREGANS, a fort of canals or WOLFE, or Vulfe, a whirlpool, or race, { 
ditches, filled with water, which are ufu- on the coaft of Norway, 


Y. 


| travellers ; alfo the trucks of a parrel, 
bulls eyes, orwooden Yeux 4 pie. See OEIL de pie. 
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Or ZEPHIR, the weft ZOPISSA, 
; Goupron, 


YEUX de bœuf, 


EPHIRE, or poix navale, tar. See 
wind, 
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